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Is Revenue Sharing A New Mirage? 
IN THE EDUCATIONAL deserts of financial starva- sions at state and local levels can be trusted to see thei 
tion and ineffective learning, new mirages are always unds are Spent as intended; (2) that simply the 7 “ch 
llow, hoping that the oasis sion of funds into priority areas, without planned beee 
and innovative Programs, will assure educational imp! 
ments; and (8) that accountability is unnecessary. cannot 
s xe all know, people who control edian a are 
. always be trusted completely. Educational decis ather 
ce under the Ele- i al ah where majority rule, rathe 


of quality educational program, 


othing monet who ae Supposed to be aided by these funds, a n 
another political mirage t pe Powerful to assure that the federal guidelines wi s 0 
Halts P! a ge that promises much but delivers cae remtonted with conflicting en FA 
A strong case can be made, I feel, for rens Au orten find it expedient to Be ee 
nues collected by the federal government to statas fo nee have Which Breas treating all CHINE TES O from th 
Support education. As things now operate, the loca] School aon qeated in the past. The aa „5 to, con? 
districts and states have the educationai responsibilit a avored majority make jt easy for policy makers rity 38 
and the federal government has the revenues, The federa] Tae themselves that what is best for the majo 
government can, as the states cannot, tax resources wher- est for the minority. jlocat= 
ever they exist and allocate funds ack to the states in ing perience has proven, repeatedly, that simply A way 
terms of needs. This type of equalization function is not tae more money to an educational function is a po? reas? 
envisioned, however, in the present proposal R bring about gains in earning for students. Nat 6 
nother role of the federal government is to improye t Sasalary, reduce the class size, or add to the ae 
poucation and to protect the tights of minorities that ma hama aaeSources of an ineffective teacher and not rail 
e neglected by state and local policie Suc responsibil- i anged Disadvantageq and handicapped children es eo 
ity is fulfilled y providing support for research and de- lira in school because tra itional instructional eo y 
velopment, including planned mnovations, and, in emer- cs “aneulums are non-relevant to them eee 
EN ae ae Programs This type of involve- hee come only when ¢ anges are made. As 03 is 
strict accounta ere commitments by Congress and support ote me quickest Way to bring about eai 5 
e announced plan F > RSE of each *PPropriation Without Bree mnovations. To allocate redra a 
om thae a a or the revenue sharing Seems weak find Bet E “Eos fae States to ore eat the’ 
- S to teach s ill only increas 
Ay phi a Proposes to do, subject to action by the pe of educational failure: A; eras. impos 
SERE 7 i a g annel to the states, and in Some cases sibl ithout established goals, accountability will be Imith 
y to schoo Systems, all funds now being admin- e. Under the nancial pressures that confront e, 
istered under thirty-three Separate Programs Nonpublj public ang nonpublic schoo 5, we an redict that S077 
as well as public Schools would share in the all R rS f not any, will use th Hinpe 
which would be made on a re pupil basis in five smst o" 


ʻi 

à ome may reduce loca] ditures for the pr! 
Ne na : ocal expenditures is 
includ 1 illin won to be distributed (which tios and replace them with federal allocations. BLOW be 
Includes only $213 million o called system or state that ignores the guidelines ving 
alled into Sccount? Wall al new kind of revenue-sha’ T 
cer i 


3 m 
ride circuit on States and school system st 
č or must citizen R A ? Wet 
ercent Bj S go to court to force com liance? W pecs 
Materials and services, Thirty percent— more oii f for ask, also, What are parents of disadvant. zan handicaPP ns 
*PProval—of each allocation could be transferred ya Sr unemployable students to do en neoa prog vel 
$ ; one z S 4 i 
vie oa BL aa for the disadvanta d Wier ne ederal aps continue OIE ine nine 
need to submit plans for the eg Schools Would not more than 7 eee feat ane sharing plan “claim, 4 
guidelines, such as non-diserjmj oe e funds but certain represents a oe ee pee: fey asserta 4 
followed. munation, would have to be depends on how i ae es cece a ee He 
ved, 7p OW such and 6 er relevant ques g 
This proposal seems to be Predicated on several risk answered, if and when the idea is translated into achad 
assumptions: (1) that people who make educational cond e time to evaluate the probable e 
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i i indi i rter rankings 
LLEGE achievement is better indicated by high schoo] quar 
je ti raat a on the ACT. Borup also found a built-in sex and ethnic bias on the ACT 
(p. 3). 
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class groups and 


S were used by Jones an 
Scores on the Short T 
STEA scores dis 


d DeBlassie to study the relationship of sta 
est of Educational Ability. They found tha 


tribute themselves along a social class dimension (p. 11). 
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erms of program objec 


; ) y ~ training d by juniors in education than 
academic experiences in training in int 
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our differ- 


is not d long range achievement ga Morrison, Harris, 
They studied black, disadvantaged childr $ 3 
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TEE word recognition ability was found to be 
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The Validity of American College Test for 
Discerning Potential Academic Achievement Levels 


—Ethnic and Sex Groups 


JERRY H. BORUP, Weber State College 


ABSTRACT 


This paper attempts to answer two questions: (1) what is the relationship between past achievement (high 
school quarter), the American College Test, and the first semester college GPA, and (2) does the ACT have the 
same meaning for sex and ethnic groups. The universe consisted of 996 freshmen who were stratified. according 
to sex and ethnic grouping with 520 respondents selected by simple random technique. Achievement scores were 
obtained from students’ transcripts. Two-way analysis of variance was used to establish significance. This study 
revealed that high school quarter rankings are better indicators of potential college achievement than ACT. It also 
demonstrated that the ACT has a built-in sex and ethnic bias. Two solutions are discussed as remedies for the 


problem. 


THERE EXISTS in our ghettos a condition of 
educational deprivation which tends to perpetu- 
ate itself. This condition raises questions as to 
whether the ghettos are products of lower intel- 
ligence or serve as barriers established by the 
dominant power structure in attempts to be selec- 
tive in whom they will permit to enter their insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Studies by Piaget, 
Hunt, and Leontiev (3,5,6) suggest that such 
individuals can achieve higher cerebral systems 
P ee oi can also achieve higher educa- 

A synthesis of studies indi i 
types of situations operate to e reer ae 
“cycle” which inhibits the individual in fulfilling 
his educational aspirations.t These studies indi- 
cate that a critical examination of present policies 
for admittance is needed. Various minority 
groups, such as Negro and Mexican-American 
which are located in the ghettos, are most likely 
to be affected by the existing conditions. If they 
are systematically excluded from institutions of 
higher learning, then education, the approved 
channel for vertical mobility, is not open to them 
as an opportunity to break the poverty cycle. 

Some institutions have taken the position that 
certain minority groups may enter their institu- 
tion „even though they do not measure up to the 
traditionally established entrance requirements. 
a e crucial question facing college administra- 
me Once these students are admitted, is can 
ie compete with those students who have met 
the entrance requirements? To the author’s 
knowledge, there is no scientific evidence on this. 
If they are capable of competing, this opens up 
a vast area of unanswered questions, such as: 


Do traditional entrance tests, such as ACT or 
CEEB, in fact measure the potential achieve- 
ment levels? Does a given test more accurately 
measure achievement levels for certain groups 
while discriminating against other groups? What 
is the relationship between past achievement 
levels, entrance tests, and future achievement 
levels in college? £ 

This paper is concerned with answering two 
questions: (1) what is the relationship between 
past achievement (based upon high school auar 
ter ranking), American College Test (ACT) an 
first semester college grade-point average 
(GPA); and (2) does the ACT have the ne 
meaning for ethnic groups in general and for 
Mexican-Americans specifically. 


Technique 


Respondents for this study were taken from 
the 1967-68 freshman class of Texas A&I Uni- 
versity. Freshmen (N = 981) attending oe 
tion were given a questionnaire of which aT 
were collected. Of this number, twenty-one were 
incomplete and were discarded. Attempts to A 
clude incoming freshmen not attending orien ral 
tion resulted in forty-two additional responden i 
bringing the total number to 996. Aneen 
scores were obtained from the students as 
scripts. The universe was then stratified Pe ton 
ing to sex and ethnic factors. A a ae oe 
sample of 130 was taken from each of e Seep 
groups: (1) female Mexican-American, (2) 1 
Mexican-American, (3) female A neem 
and (4) male Anglo-American. aay er- 
ican will be referred to as MA and Anglo-Amer- 
ican as AA throughout this paper.) Thus, the 
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sample consisted of 520 students. This was neces- 
sary in order to have an equal number in each 
contingency cell for computation of two-way 
analysis. ; 

The F-test was used to establish differences, if 
any, between male and female and MA and AA 
students with respect to the three main inde- 
pendent variables under study: past achievement, 
as measured by the high school quarter ranking ; 
cumulative ACT scores with sub-scores, as indi- 
cators of potential scholastic performance ; and 


first semester college GPA’s as indicators of col- 
lege achievement.2 


Findings 
High School Quarter Ranking. Since the 
researcher had available only the quarter that 
each student fell within, the assumption of ho- 
moscedasticity was employed (1). That is, the 
respondents were equally distributed within each 
quarter. By making this assumption, the F-test 


with the accompanying mean scores becomes 
meaningful. 


tudents scored Significantly 


udents on th 
tive and the various sub- ia 


In anticipating the probable first semester 
GPA’s of the two sex and ethnic groups, the pre- 
diction becomes more complicated since ACT 
scores are intended to indicate both past and 
probable future achievement, In this study there 
appears to be a disparity between high school 
quarter and ACT scores. Past ac 


hievements are 
higher for females than males, although the 


n ii — | 


females scored lower on the ACT. Furthermore, 
while MA students came from a similar high 
school quarter as AA students, they scored much 
lower on ACT than did AA students. The indica- 
tion is that MA studenis with equivalent achieve- 
ment levels in high school will score significantly 
lower than AA’s taking the ACT. 

Two questions may therefore be raised: (1) 
Are high school quarter rankings more accurate 
indicators of potential college achievement than 
present ACT scores? (2) Are ACT scores biased 
along sex and ethnic lines? 

College Achievement. When the first semester 
GPA’s became available, no significant differ- 
ences were found between the two ethnic groups. 
Thus, the high school mean-quarter rankings and 
the first semester GPA’s were essentially com- 
patible. Since the ACT scores of the two ethnic 
Sroups suggested that the MA group would 
achieve a lower first semester GPA, ACT does 
have an inherent bias, consistently favoring the 
students of AA extraction. Some may account tor 
the disparity between the ACT and actua 
achievement by claiming it to be a result of the 
language handicap that confronts MA’s in schools 
with English taught curriculums. If we accep 
the theory that mathematics is expressed in 2 
universal symbolism unlikely to be affected PY 
language differences, no differences between thé 
cores would be anticipate™ 
ote that there did emer? ic 
e between the two eth? 
athematies section of the A ne 
ear to indicate, in light of 
’S universal symbolism, tint m 
a language barrier r r, that * 
may be a cultural or ethnic bis, a po others 
(2) faced with 3 r 


involving intelligence tests, recom- 
mended gre, : alysis and interpretation- 
uch a recommendation. 
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Table 1—Mean Achievement Scores in Relation to Ethnic Group, Sex, and Interaction Between Ethnic Group and Sex 


VARI- MEXICAN- 
ABLE ETHNIC F SEX F  _ AMERICAN ANGLO F 
Mex-Am Anglo Value Male Female Value Male Female Male Female Value 

H.S. 
Quarter- 
Ranking 1.97 1.86 1.56 2.12 1.71 23.65% 2.17 1.76 2.06 1.66 .00 
English 

ACT 17.59 19.85 43.51* 18.44 19.00 2.66 17.62 17.56 19.26 20.43 3.19 
Math 
ACT 17.45 19.59 22.57% 20.00 17.05 43.07% 18.80 16.11 21.20 17.98 .34 
NOC. 
Sei. 
ACT 16.97 20.60 59.86* 19.46 18.12 8.23* 18.16 15.78 20.76 20.45 4.82* 
Nat 
Sci 
ACT 17.60 20.72 46.39* 20.50 17.81 34.47* 19.48 15.72 21.53 19.91 5.44* 
Cunula- 
tive 
ACT 17.48 20.40 68.08% 19.65 18.23 15.83* 18.51 16.47 20.78 20.02 3.36* 
First 
Semester 
College 
GPA 2.05 2.19 3.45 1.93 2.31 25.69% 1.86 2,25 2.00 2.37 03 


*Significance greater than .05 


dents than female students, The answers to these 
questions need further investigation. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


This study demonstrates that high school quar- 
ter rankings are better indicators of potential 
college achievement than the ACT. Evidently MA 
and female students who perform adequately in 
high school may score lower on the ACT examina- 
tion and then do comparable or better than their 
counterpart male and AA students. Findings sug- 
gest that institutions of higher learning which 
use ACT scores as the prime entrance require- 
ment are erecting social barriers which tend to 
Systematically discriminate against certain ethnic 


groups and female students. As Kahl has 
indicated - 


-he school system has become the major 
stitution not only for training people but 
also for Selecting and placing them. A man 
starts in the occupational world according to 
the level he has achieved in the educational 
world (4:293). 


er 


To the minority groups, college education is 
the quickest legitimate means to achieve vertical 
mobility. By obtaining a college degree the grad- 
uate is then in a position to seek managerial and 
professional positions which open the doors for 
entry into the upper and middle social classes. 
For members of a minority group living in the 
ghettos, college education becomes a means of 
breaking the poverty cycle. If the various ethnic 
groups are to be given an equal opportunity to 
enter college, at least two alternatives must be 
considered in bringing about these changes. A 
separate test could be designed to more ago 
rately measure the full potential achievements 9t 
various ethnic groups. The entrance cutoff poin 
could also be lowered for both ethnic and Temple 
students relying mainly on high school apar er 
ranking since it more accurately indicates poten- 
tial achievement. P 

This author expresses the opinion that the lat- 
ter course may be more practical with its insur- 
ance that students with sufficient ability would 
not be penalized by biased entrance tests until the 
first alternative can be implemented. 


FOOTNOTES 


i as those done by Davie and 
etiam ieticaten, that the lower economic-social 
a has evidenced a negative attitude toward edu- 
ation. (See Davie, J. S., “Social Class Factors and 
School Attendance,” Harvard Educational Review, 
28, 1953 and Mathews, C. V.; Pierce, J. V., Croy 
ing Up in the River City, Youth, Wiley, New York, 
1949.) Rogoff (Rogoff, Natalie, “Local Social Struc- 
ture and Educational Selection,” in Halsey, A. H.; 
Foud, Jean; Anderson, C. A. (eds.), Education, 
Economy, and Society, The Free Press of Glencoe, 
New York, 1961, pp. 241-251) also concluded from 
her findings that certain community situations 
inhibit academic aspirations. Havighurst (Havig- 
hurst, R. J., Growing Up in River City, Wiley and 
Sons, New York, 1962.) found that children tend to 
follow the educational values of the neighborhood in 
which they are socialized. Wilson’s work (Wilson, 
A. B., “Residential Segregation of Social Classes 
and Aspirations of High School Boys,” American 


Sociological Review, 24:836-845, December 1959.) 
revealed that schools produced varying climates of 
educational aspirations, 

2. The most frequently used variable in predicting col- 
lege success is the GPA during h 


igh school or the 


BOOK 


Hip Reader 
Pollack, Cecelia; Lane, Pa; 


lyn, New York, 1969. sos R. Book-Lab, Inc., Brook- 
HIP READER 


is a paperb 
Sep grades 412" The ee 
use with adult Nonreaders, The forty-ei 
k are highlighted with action pent se 
agers of differen’ ins in urban setti: 
seven hundred words, i i 
in the stories which accompany the photo, 
vious intent of the book is to entice pa 
learned to avoid books alto; i 
chance with material that is simple and r 
of the relevance is attempted by a li 
throughout the lessons of the 


ngs. About 
» are included 


latively few Sugges- 
tions are given for each lesson, perhaps because of the 
need for spontaneity with students who 


ave psycholog- 
retarded reading abil- 
ity. 
"he vocabulary used in the 
fittingly be called elongated captions for the photographs, 
is linguistically controlled to capitalize upon recurrent 
exposures to high utility spellin s (eg., at, an, ap, 
ax, in, op, on, us, um). Consequently, the content to be 
read by the student is ntrived than truly 
reflective of teenagers’ 


stories, which might more 


. example 
Cat says to his “gal,” Mag, “Put a tag p 


replies, “Dan, you gab and nag!" The 
ensues; 
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first semester average at college. (See Borup, Jerry 


H., “A Factorial Delineation of a College Culture 
and the Development of a Predictive College Per- 
` sistence Instrument,” unpublished PhD dissertation, 
Mississippi State University, State College, 1969 
and also Lins, L. J.; Pitt, Hy, “Staying Power and 
the Rate of Progress of Wi 


isconsin Freshmen,” Col- 
lege and University, 24:97, October 1953.) 
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“Then put a 
Said Mag, 
“Don’t be 


» don’t Took like teenagers 

in G act of being themselves, The contrive ier 

cabulary in the narratives in combination with the seived 
e of slang expressions may be perc 

7 the mia g exp y 


en 
aton readers as unrealistic and perhaps ev 
Patronizing, Furthermor, 


rehabilj 
acters aroy ilitate the 
lesson reads: 


gs 
- They all had cool 149% 
- They would joke and jive and gi” 
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Factors of Academic Success: A Multivariate Analysis 


LOIS H. WORTHINGTON and CLAUDE W. GRANT 
University of Utah 


ABSTRACT 


This report is a multivariate analysi isti des at the 
i i ysis of student characteristics as they relate to first quarter grade: 
te Bs Utah. Student characteristics data were drawn from the pool of items available through the ACT 
matics 3 ollege performance was found to be influenced by high school grades; ACT scores on English, Mathe- 
oe e ocial Studies, Natural Sciences, and Composite; academic goal; sex; estimated family income; number 
foind E pe children in family; high school attended; non-academic achievements; and future vocational role, It was 
at some of these variables interacted in their relationship to grades. 


op HAPS THE emphasis on the development 
ot prediction equations for the purpose of assist- 
mig: university admissions directors in making 
ecisions on entering freshmen and for the pur- 
pose of counselors advising students regarding 
the appropriateness of educational programs is 
fast becoming outdated. There seems to be a 
growing sympathy for the idea of relaxing admis- 
Sions standards and program prerequisites or 
even abolishing all requirements except high 
school graduation. Whether or not open admis- 
sions become a common practice, individual dif 
ferences among college students in terms of meas 
ured abilities, educational backgrounds, socio- 
economic and family characteristics, goals and 
aspirations, attitudes toward learning, planned 
vocational roles, ete., exist and influence, differ- 
entially, students’ grades. And, as long as the 
school reward system is based on grades in 
courses, the continued study of student charac- 
teristics as they relate to grades is necessary. 

Fortunately, today’s researcher is no longer 
limited to simple multiple regression approaches 
or to hand-calculator size analysis of variance 
treatments. The modern computer allows the 
development of multivariate designs and the 
treatment of vast quantities of data. Thus, it is 
feasible to search a large pool of student char- 
acteristics for those that are predictive of grades 
and to examine the interaction of these charac- 
teristics as they relate to grades. — nae 

The study reported here is of this multivariate 
type. Interest in doing the study grew out of the 
findings (2) that, at the University of Utah, stu- 
dents from different high school settings matched 
on the indices of predicted grade point average 
(GPA) and sex obtained different mean_first 
quarter GPA’s and that the mean college GPA of 
students from a given high school is related to 
ratings of the high school’s pre-college prepara- 
tory program and the socioeconomic level of 
families within the school zone. 


The student characteristics chosen for study 
are drawn from information collected as part of 
the American College Testing (ACT) program m 
which University of Utah entering freshmen par- 
ticipate. These characteristics were: (1) sex, 
(2) high school average based on the four basic 
subject areas, (3) high school attended (High 
schools were grouped into seven groups based on 
the geographical location of the school.), (4) pre- 
dicted GPA’s, (5) ACT scores (English, Mathe- 
matics, Social Studies, Natural Science, and 
Composite), (6) importance of academic type 
of college goal, (7) importance of vocational type 
of college goal, (8) importance of social type of 
college goal, (9) estimated family income, (10) 
number of younger children in family, (11) num- 
ber of non-academic high school achievements, 
and (12) choice of future vocational role. 

The sample was composed of 1,270 men and 
990 women enrolled as freshmen at the Univer- 
sity of Utah, autumn quarter, 1968, on whom 
ACT data and course grade information were 
available. A Univac 1108 computer was used to 
process the assembled data with two-way and 
three-way analyses of variance. 


Findings 


In the design of this study a number of hy- 
potheses were suggested. Table 1 presents a sum- 
mary of the main effects and the two-factor inter- 
actions which in one or more hypotheses were 
significantly related to the dependent variable 
of first quarter college GPA. In no case was 
the three-factor interaction term statistically 
significant. 

On at least one occasion, GPA’s were found to 
vary significantly by high school averages 
(p < .01), predicted GPA’s (p < -01), and scores 
on the ACT—English Test (p < 01); Mathe- 
matics Test (p < .01); Social Studies Test 
(p < .01) ; Natural Sciences Test (p < -01) ; and 
Composite scores (p < .01). GPA’s were also 


ee SS 
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Table 1—Summary of Significant Main Effects and Sig- 
nificant Interactions 


g 

ACT Mathematics Test Scores 01 
ACT Social Studies Test Scores 01 
ACT Natural Sciences Test Scores -01 
ACT Composite Scores 01 
Academic College Goal 01 
Sex 01 
Estimated Income of Family Oi 
Number of Younger Childern 

in the Family .05 
High School Attended .01 


Number of Non-Academic Achievements .01 


Future Vocational Role 


.01 
INTERACTIONS 

Source pe 
Sex by High School Average 205 
Sex by ACT Social Studies Score 205 
High School by ACT Natural 
Sciences Score sOi 
Sex by ACT Natural Sciences Score -01 
Income by High School 05 


= et 


Significantly different wit 
importance students plac 
college goal (p < UL) 
(p < .01), to estimated 
(p < .01), to number of younger children in the 
family (p < .05), to high school attended 
(p < .01), to total number of high school non- 
academic achievements (p < .01), and to choice 
of a future vocational role (p < .01). 

There were also two-factor interactions which 
were significantly related to GPA. These included 
sex by high school average (p < 105), sex by 
ACT Social Studies score (p < 05), high school 
by ACT Natural Sciences score (p < .01), sex 


h respect to level of 
ed upon an academic 
to sex of the students 
annual family income 


iái iia 


by ACT Natural Sciences score (p < .01), and 
income by high school (p < .05). 

As was expected, significant differences 
(p < .01) in GPA’s were obtained from students 
with different high school averages, predicted 
GPA’s, ACT Composite scores, and different 
scores on the English, Mathematics, Social Stud- 
ies, and Natural Sciences sections of the ACT. 
The student with a high school average On p 
dicted GPA between 3.25 and 4.00 most likely 
earns better grades in college than a student 
whose high school average or predicted GPA 1s 
in the 0.00 to 2.75 range. Similarly, students with 
different ACT scores can be expected to perform 
differently in college, Previous research supports 
the satisfactory predictive validity of the ACT: 
the multiple correlation is .57 between scores on 
the four ACT tests and the criterion of college 
GPA at the University of Utah. , 

Another observation is that in every hypothesis 
where high school group is included as a ma 
effect, it achieves significance at the .01 level E 
confidence. Students from various high school 
groups consistently earn different first quarter 
GPA’s. There is the possibility that these differ- 
ences are related to socioeconomic factors. Esti- 
mated annual family income was used as a vaa 
able in two hypotheses, achieving a significan 
(p < .01) overall effect in one case (see Table 
2). Research has shown that family income x1 
related to college performance (1). Middle- anc 
upper-class parents are more likely to assume 


that their children will receive some higher edu- 


cation than parents in a lower socioeconomle 
bracket. As Lavin (3) points out, socioeconomic 
status is an important variable to investigate 
because it summarizes systematic variations 1” 
attitudes, motivations, and value systems, all ° 
which are related to academic performance. 
The significant interaction (p < .05) betwee! 
he variables of high school and family incom? 
indicates that the combined effects of these tw? 


Table 2.—Means in Ascending Order of GPA by Income 
Categories 


——S Ż H 


Income N GPA 
ee 
$ O to $4,999 204 2.14 
$ 7,500 to $9,999 353 2.32 
$ 5,000 to $7,499 386 2,35 
$15,000 and over 259 2.359 
$10,000 to $14,999 529 245 


TOTAL 
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factors produce differences in GPA’s. It is likely 
that a student from a family with a given income 
would be in a relatively higher or lower socio- 
economic status group depending on the geo- 
graphical location of the high school he attends. 
Consequently, he may be affected by different 
socioeconomic factors than a student with the 
same family income who aitends another high 
school. In addition, economic and social factors 
of the area in which a high school is located may 
be reflected in the school’s curriculum, grading 
standards, and general intellectual atmosphere. 

Students who regard an academic college goal 
with varying degrees of importance achieve sig- 
nificantly different (p < .01) GPA’s (see Table 
3), and students with different choices of a 
future vocational role obtain different (p < .01) 
GPA’s (see Table 4). 

Also, students who, while in high school, par- 
ticipated in a number of non-academic school 
activities obtained higher first quarter college 
grades than students who participated in fewer 
or mo non-academic school activities (see Table 
5). 

f variable of sex _of the student had a sig- 
nificant effect on GPA in some cases, while in 
other cases it did not. This variation is related 
to the number of cells, the cell sizes, and the error 
term in each analysis of variance. There was a 
significant interaction between sex and high 
school average, sex and ACT Social Studies score, 
and sex and ACT Natural Sciences score. This 
indicates that men with a certain high school 
average, ACT Social Studies score, or ACT Nat- 
ural Sciences score can be expected to earn differ- 


Table 3.—Means in Ascending Order of GPA by Cate- 
gories of Level of Importance Ascribed to an Academic 
College Goal 


Level of Importance Ascribed 


to ‘an Academic College Goal N GPA 

0-5 rating 434 2.18 

Phe 515 Zua 

7 501 2.38 

S= 9 810o 2.47 
TOTAL 2,260 


i aamumŘħŰ 


Rating system: 


8 ~ 9 = essential 

2 3 i = important 
AE Aes 

ee esirable 


not important 


Table 4.—Means in Ascending Order of GPA by Voca- 
tional Role Preference Categories 


Vocational Role Preference N GPA 
a oo 
Administrator or Supervisor 172 2.18 
None 197 =. 2349 
Don't know or undecided 409 2.28 
Practitioner, Performer, 

or Producer 55D) 2595 
Teacher or Therapist 420 2.45 
Researcher or 

Investigator 285 (2.59 
Total 2,036 


ee 


ent GPA’s than women in the same high school 
average or ACT score categories. 


Discussion 


Based on these findings, it is apparent that 
persons who are concerned with the educational 
development of students and who limit their 
observations of a student’s potential performance 
to information provided by a prediction equation 
in which the predictor variables are high school 
grades and entrance test scores are overlooking 
a variety of other data, typically available on 
students, that have relevance for educational pro- 
gramming decisions. As noted here, some of these 
data are (a) student’s sex, (b) geographical 
location of high school attended, (c) level of im- 
portance ascribed to an academic college goal, 
(d) family income, (e) number of non-academic 
achievements, (f) future vocational role, and 
(g) number of younger children in the family. 


Table 5.—Means in Ascending Order of GPA by Cate- 
gories of High School Non-Academic Achievement 


Total Number of High School 


Non-Academic Achievements N GPA 
O=% 829 2.24 
4-7 609 2.38 
Ses i aon 2.4) 
12 or more Zein ner 


Total 
ae a ee SN Be 


Ce ee 
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that, in their 
hould also be an awareness ; 
eee to college grades, some of these 
i i t. à 
ons likely that each school will need 
to establish the value of the variables included 
e, and possibly others, for use, if not in the 
paber and program selection activities, as 
= luable information in the school’s decisions 
aid to the educational development of its 
students. 2 


i i s 
Factors Related to First Quarter Academic Succes 
at the University of Utah,” June, 1969, and from the 


files of the Office of Institutional Studies, University 
of Utah. 
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to try again. If the program is used 
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” 
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ABSTRACT 


Seventh grade students were used to determine (1) if significant differences existed in mean scores on the Short 
Test of Educational Ability among different social class groups and (2) if there were significant differences in me 
relationship between STEA scores and academic performance among different social class groups. Results indicat 
that scores on the STEA distribute themselves along a social class dimension and that significant differences existed 
in the mean scores of the four social class groups. No significant differences in the predictive relationship of STEA 


scores and academic performance were indicated whether 


as the criteria. 


THE INCREASING emphasis on providing 
effective educational programs for disadvantaged 
school children has resulted in a reexamination 
of the usefulness of mental ability testing for di- 
verse socioeconomic groups. While some defend 
the use of the mental ability tests for different 
groups, at least one important school district has 
abandoned the mental ability test for general 
sweep testing programs (9). It is imperative that 
decisions regarding the use of such instruments 
be based on empirical research evidence, rather 
than emotionally charged opinion. 

In investigating the appropriate use of mental 
ability tests with different social class groups, two 
of the relevant questions were related to (1) 
mean score differences among social class groups; 

and (2) differences in the relationships between 
i ility and academic performance among 
mental ability p : : 
social class groups. The positive relationship be- 
tween social position and mental ability test scores 
is, of course, well documented in the literature. 

hi itive relationship seemed to persist 
This positive re 
whether tests were new or olg (1, 1 ), culture 
fair or culturally loaded (10), group or individual 
(7). However, the reasons given for the mean 
score differences varied considerably with most 
accepting some interactive effect but with diver- 
Sence as to whether differences were primarily 
Senetic (8) or environmental (4). a 

1 support of the environmental position, John- 
son (g) noted that most group mental tests were 
heavily weighted with reading items, and many 
students from lower socioeconomic groups were 
Poor readers. Since the manual for the Short Test 
of Educational Ability (STEA) noted that read- 
ing requirements were minimal, the STEA 


achievement test scores or academic grades were used 


seemed an appropriate instrument to use in de- 
termining whether a lack of weight on reading 
would have a significant effect on score differences 
among social class groups. 

A second issue in investigating the use of men- 
tal ability tests was in the relationship between 
mental ability test scores and academic perform- 
ance among different social class groups. Since 
there was evidence that social class position was 
also positively related to academic achievement, 
it would seem reasonable to hypothesize that 
ability test scores could effectively be used to 
predict achievement for different social class 
groups. While this hypothesis has been stated 
previously (2, 3), published research studies have 
produced ambiguous results. MacArthur and 
Mosychuk (12) found no differences in predic- 
tion between social class groups at one grade 
level, but significant differences at another grade 
level. Mogor (13) found significant differences in 
validity between lower and middle social class 
groups, but no significant differences between up- 
per and middle or upper and lower social class 
groups. Estes (5) found no significant differences 
in predictability of upper and lower social class 
groups. : 

Further investigation of a possible differential 
rate of predictability of different social class 
groups seemed warranted. Therefore the study 
was conducted using STEA scores to predict ote. 
eral criteria of academic performance for dif- 
ferent social class groups. 


Procedure 


rade stu- 
A sample was drawn from seventh gra 
dents enrolled in a public school system located 
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i hwestern United States. This total 
mka e consisted of 547 students drawn 
o the enrollment of five elementary schools. 
Using the Hollingshead Two Factor Index of 
Social Position (ISP) (6), the total group sample 
was divided into five social class groups." Infor- 
mation about occupation and educational attain- 
ment of the students’ parents was obtained 
through questionnaires and school records. Social 
classes I and II were combined into one group 
because of small numbers in the upper group, so 
four social class groups were utilized as follows: 
1. Social Class I-II, N=67, 2. Social Class HI, 
N=111, 3. Social Class IV, N=208, and 4. Social 
Class V, N=161. The sa 
into groups Male, N=28 
Thus, a total of seve 
in the study, a tot 
class groups, and m 
The data used in the stud 


from students’ pe 
the second semester, 


/ Duncan’s New Mul- 
tiple Range Test (11) was 

which social cl 
different. 


To test for differences in th 
tween STEA scores and th 


Results 


STEA mean scores are presented in Table 1. 
Table 2 summarizes the analysis of variance data 
for the two-way classification. Results of the 
analysis of variance indicated that the F ratio 
for social class was significant at the -01 level 
and F ratio for interaction was significant at the 
-05 level. Results of the Multiple 


l Range Test in- 
dicated that the four social class means were 


i : aa D 


significantly different at the .05 level, and ai g 
cept Social Class III and Social Class IV we 
significantly different at the .01 level. The it 
action is accounted for by the lack of Sennan 
difference in two of the eight cells, Female Socia 
Class III and Female Social Class IV. 


Table 1—Mean STEA Scores by Sex and Social Class 


e a aan 
os! 


Vari- j 
ables I-II TU; Iv Vv Tota 
a ee 


Male 115.48 108.28 100.13 90.44 100.88 


Female 111.19 102.70 102.94 85.52 98.33 


Total 113.18 105.57 101.31 87.81 99.69 
Fe a ie 


Correlation coefficients between STEA scores 
and each of the fourteen criterion variables nd 
the four social class groups and the total grou 4 
sample are presented in Table 3. Critical ratio 
were computed between each appropriate or 
bination of coefficients of the four social clas 
groups. 


When 5 J 
(six coefficients per group), a total of thirty-$ 
critical ratios wa 


Table 2.—Analysis of Variance 


= 


Sums of Mean 
Source af S 


quares Square , 
: 
Social Class 3 38877.29 12959.26 
Sex 545.91 545-9 
Interaction 3° 2007.29 669-19 
Error 


1 
539 124031.67 230:1, 


Required 5 oí 
p=.05 p 
F for Social 
class; 


56.31%* 2,62 3.08 
F for sex: 2.37 3.86 6.6? 
F for 82 
interaction: 2.91* 3 


2.62 ee 
*Significant at i 


05 level 
**Significant at .01 level 
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Table 3.—Product Moment Correlations Between STEA and Criterion Variables for Each Sample 


Variables Social Classes Total 
TIT It Iy Vv Group 
A a a ee ee eee 
STEA-SAT Paragraph Meaning «72 sB aM «65 l6 
STEA-SAT Spelling 055 DTS 254 +99% «DD 
STEA-SAT Language T ate T5 64 Aye 
STEA-SAT Arithmetic Computation -69 .49 .57 .52 58 
STEA-SAT Arithmetic Concepts s ata sU” 59% 015 
STEA-SAT Arithmetic Applications TO 65 «99 opi -68 
STEA-SAT Social Studies T2 „6T „te -64 -T4 
STEA-SAT Science 75 62 6l «63 69 
STEA-Reading Grade -55 «54 62 449 ME 
STEA-English Grade pr 56 .65 51 264 š 
STEA-Science Grade 259 51 Ji s96 +62 
STEA-Mathematics Grade -65 .50 .61 .51 :63 
STEA-Social Studies Grade 58 «DT s64 .52 -65 
STEA-Grade Point Average 67 62 68 -60 FTO 


ee ET SL E VA N EE TC SE E T AEE 
* Indicates social class coefficients in a row which are significantly different 
at the .05 level. 


two of the forty-eight critical ratios were sig- 
nificant at the .05 level, and since they were for 
different comparisons of social class (III-V and 
IV-V) and different criteria (spelling and arith- 
metic concepts), no trend was evident. 


Discussion 


Results of the tests of significance of differ- 
ences among social class mean scores on the 
STEA indicated that the lack of weight on read- 
ing skills in the STEA did not have an appreciable 
effect on differences N social class mean scores. 
As in previous studies, there i a significent 
ordering of mean scores from the highest to the 
lowest social class group. This general finding, 

owever, was not substantiated when mean scores 
of females in the four social class groups were 
compared. The mean scores for females in Social 
ass IV was slightly higher than the mean scores 
for females in Social Class III. Further investiga- 
ion will be necessary to determine if this lack of 
Significant difference among female groups is 
unique to this sample, or if the relationship be- 
secon Social class position and mental ability 
core differs between male and female groups. 


—E 


Results comparing the relationship between 
STEA scores and the criterion variables among 
different social class groups substantiated Coff- 
man’s (2) conclusion that mental ability tests 
were as valid for predictive purposes for indi- 
viduals in one social class as in another. Since the 
time span between predictor and criterion was 
relatively short, further investigation should be 
conducted to determine if longer term prediction 
results differ from these. 

The total group validity coefficients for the 
STEA were comparable to those of other general 
mental ability tests. In general, the trend was 
for higher correlation between STEA and achieve- 
ment test scores than between STEA and grades. 
The correlation between STEA and GPA was 
higher in all cases than the correlation between 
STEA and corresponding separate school sub- 
jects. This also is consistent with findings sie 
other studies when both grades and achievement 
test scores have been used as assessments 0 
academic performance. 


FOOTNOTE 


1. To determine the social position (class) of an individ- 
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of a household using the ISP, two items are 
pai the precise occupational role of the head 
of the household, and the amount of formal school- 
ing he has received. Each of these factors is then 
scaled according to the following scales: a. The Oc- 
cupational Scale (T general categories) : Higher Ex- 
ecutives, Proprietors of Large Concerns, and Major 
Professionals; Business Managers, Proprietors of 
Medium Sized Businesses, and Lesser Professionals; 
Administrative Personnel, Small Independent Busi- 
nesses, and Minor Professionals; Clerical and Sales 
Workers, Technicians, and Owners of Little Busi- 
nesses (value under $6,000); Skilled Manual Em- 
ployees; Machine Operators and Semi-skilled Em- 
ployees; and Unskilled Employees. b. The Educational 
Seale (7 positions) : Graduate Professional Training; 
Standard College or University Graduation; Partial 
College Training; High School Graduate; Partial 
High School; Junior High School; and Less than 7 
Years of School. 

To calculate the ISP score for an individual the 
scale value for Occupation is multiplied by 7, and 
the scale value for Education is multiplied by 4. For 
example, John Smith is the manager of a ch 


market. He completed high school and to) 
business colle; 


ain super- 


me year of 
ge. His ISP score is computed as fol- 


lows: 

Factor Scale Score Factor Weight Score X Weight 
Occu- 

pation 3 yf 21 

Edu- 

cation 3 4 12 


Index of Social Position: 33 


ter- 
: scores ranging 
; b. Social Class II: scores ranging from 

Scores ranging from 28— 


. Scores ranging from 44-60; 
e. Social Class V: Scores ranging from 61-77. 
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Evaluation of an Objective Based 


Curriculum in Reading 


Wisconsin Research and Development Center f 


MARY QUILLING and WAYNE OTTO 
‘or Cognitive Learning 


ABSTRACT 


The procedures followed and the results obtained in evaluating the impact on chi 
word attack element of an objective based curriculum in reading, the Wisconsin Desi 
ment, are reported. Both program-related and independent 
comparisons of baseline and experimental groups and of pre- 
were demonstrated in terms of attainment of program objectives after a year 
generally confirmed by an independent measure of word attack skills. M 


tests of comprehension and vocabulary. 


_ ONE COMMONLY followed approach to read- 
ing instruction is based on a very straightforward 
assumption: If essential sub-skills are mastered, 
then functional reading ability will be attained. 
The assumption has high face validity, but at the 
present time there is very little convincing em- 
pirical support. The Wisconsin Design for Read- 
ing Skill Development (1, 2), which provides an 
objective based curriculum for skill development, 
facilitates implementation of a skill-centered ap- 
proach to reading instruction and permits a test 
of the underlying assumption. The main purpose 
here is to report on the procedures followed and 
the results obtained in evaluating the impact of 
one element of the Design on children’s reading 
behavior. But first, the Design and its develop- 
ment are briefly described in order to provide a 


context. 


The Wisconsin Design 


The Design, 2 product of the Wisconsin Re- 
search and Development Center for Cognitive 
Learning, is based on a framework that includes 


each of the following aspects : : 

A List of Essential Skills. While there is no 
Universal list of essential skills in reading, it is 
Possible to identify skills that have consensual, 


ustorical, and limited empirical support. Such a 


ist has been identified and it serves as the founda- 


t 
eee the entire Design. aoe 
D vea Objectives. Adequately stated objectives 


Y the criterion behaviors related to each 
: oor pjectives that have 
Stated set operational mastery levels that 
iudsiqg the absolute or criterion, referents for 
forma, ea ae adequacy of pupils’ skill-related per- 

Assess 


ment exercises. Both formal and informal 


Idren’s reading behavior of the 
gn for Reading Skill Develop- 
measures of reading behavior were employed to make 
and post-implementation performance, Positive results 
’s implementation. These results were 
Jixed results were obtained with standardized 


observations of performance can be implemented 
through the use of criterion referenced assess- 
ment exercises. The Design includes paper-ant- 
pencil tests, the Wisconsin Tests of Reading Skill 
Development, and guides for informal observa- 
ion. 

Teaching/Learning Activities. Just as assess- 
ment exercises can be constructed for stated 
objectives, relevant teaching/learning activities 
can be identified for specific objectives. A com- 
ponent of the Design is a collection of Teachers 
Resource Files, which include suggested materials 
and procedures for pursuing each objective. The 
purpose is to assist teachers with the retrieval 
task as they select materials and procedures from 
the vast array available, not to prescribe instruc- 
tion. 

Evaluation. The payoff from skill-centered in- 
struction ought to be functional reading ability, 
the capacity to cope with reading tasks both in 
and out of school. Formative and summative eval- 
uation procedures are followed in developing the 
Design to insure that the payoff is in fact forth- 
coming. 

The Design comprises six skill areas: Word 
Attack, Study Skills, Comprehension, Self-Di- 
rected Reading, Interpretive Reading, and Crea- 
tive Reading. Within each area the skills are 
clustered and alphabetically labeled at four n 
seven sequential levels. To the present time i 
opment of the components of onele ee S 
Attack, has progressed to the point the 1969-70 
are available for evaluation. During e evaluation 
school year a last phase 0 > CATTİ 
of the Word Attack aen i i their second to 
the primary level (childre hools. Because the 
fourth year of school) in ma typical school 
evaluation was carried ee minor modifications 


conditions and because on 


————<&<x— 


16 

i i tive data 
i aterials were required, summa À 
M gathered. Large scale summative field 
testing was begun in the fall of 1970. 


Evaluation Procedure 


regular words 


and paper tests had been 


of the study; attainment 
tives was asse 


Table 1.—Per, 
Skills 


cent of Baseline Non-Ex 


B-2 - 1969 


134 48 63 79 
A Ex-2 - 1970 107 62 52 79 97 66 
B B~3 ~ 1969 105 26 — 7% 43 58 
B Ex-3 - 1970 117 51 — 68 66 66 
c B-4 = 1969 113 67 17 82 63 23 
c Ex-4 - 1970 100 83 35 g 


ee ee 
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ministered. The instrumentation related to k 
secondary purpose of the evaluation, examina E 
of the effect of program implementation on genae 
reading achievement, was different for the a d 
schools, which were not in the same school “a 
trict. The standardized testing program used bi 
each district was carried out as usual and the 
data were made available for purposes of program 
evaluation. o. 4 

While the instruments were administered ay 
various times in the spring or fall, in all instances 
tests were administered to children of a particu- 
lar age/grade group both in 1969 and in 1970, 
making comparisons possible. The 1969 data were 
pre-implementation baseline Scores, whereas data 


collected in 1970 were gathered from children who 
had participated in the program for from 5 to 
14 months after t 


he program was initially imple- 
mented. 


Results 


Results from two 
terion-referenced 


ing schools, could þe analyzed 
, the prior-to-implementation 
performance of children of a particular age/grade 

year later with the 


37 

32 6 40 13 F issig 24 
27 34 35 a9 BPs ake en 
Sy ae 


~ 38 46 76Ke 44 ay 88 
a a ee J 
7065 sexx 61 45 = 
* No paper and pencil test available, 
** Tests substantially changed, 1969 to 1970. 


"on CE 


i 


QUILLING—OTTO 1T 


pupil x skill matrix for each group in which 
dichotomous mastery/non-mastery data are en- 
tered. 

Criterion-referenced Tests. In Table 1 data by 
which different groups of children can be com- 
pared are presented. For Levels A through C, 
pencil and paper tests were used to determine 
skill development status for thirty out of thirty- 
eight skills. For twenty-three of these skills, the 
percentage of children demonstrating mastery 
was greater for the groups which had participated 
in the program than for those which had not. For 
one skill there was no difference in the perform- 
ance of the two groups; for two of the six skills 
m which a negative effect was observed for pro- 
gram participants, different tests were used for 
the two groups, making the comparison incon- 
clusive. 

The distribution of gains in number of skills 
mastered for participants during their second, 
third, and fourth years of school is presented in 
Table 2, Median gains of eight, nineteen, and 
eleven skills respectively were demonstrated by 
he three age/grade groups. If a child were to 
attain about five word attack skills per semester 
Deginnng with the second semester of kinder- 
garten, he would complete the program in the 4 
Years projected by the developer. Also, the 3-week 
Skill groupings called for in the guidelines for 
implementing the Design (2:Chapter 4) suggest 
that the child typically will have an opportunity 
to attain about twelve word attack skills annually, 
1 a single skill is acquired in each of the ad hoc 
groupings. The uneven distribution of gains 
across age/grade groups can be explained „in 
Several ways. First, certain of the skills beginning 
readers must acquire, such as letter-sound cor- 
respondences, require more than a single 3-week 
session, Secondly, the child in his third year fre- 
quently has an opportunity to acquire more than 


Table 2.—Distribution of Skills Mastered 


one skill every 3 weeks if the skills are clustered 
for instruction as recommended in the guidelines. 
Finally, ceiling effects are noted in the fourth year 
because children who have most of the skills in 
their repertoire at the outset of program imple- 
mentation have the opportunity to acquire only 
a few additional skills. 

Doren Diagnostic Reading Test. The results of 
two administrations of selected subtests from the 
Doren Diagnostic Reading Test to children in ` 
their third year favor the groups participating 
in the program. For most of the subtests a posi- 
tive increment in performance was associated 
with program implementation. In School A, the 
observed difference of 3.1 points was marginally 
significant (p <.20), and in School B, the mean 
difference of 6.3 raw score points was highly sig- 
nificant (p <.01). The ceiling effects which might 
have been anticipated for a diagnostic test were 
observed in both schools, particularly in the sec- 
ond year, and were especially acute in the school 
which realized the smaller gain. 

Achievement Tests. Analyses of standardized 
achievement test data gathered in two successive 
years at primary levels in the two schools, are in- 
conclusive. In School A performance on the Word 
Study Skills subtest of the Stanford Achievement 
tests, administered to children in their third or 
fourth year of school, is of special interest. No 
difference was observed in median performance 
of the comparison groups at either age/grade 
level on this subtest. Shifts in the distribution 
of scores from year to year were minor; those 
observed, however, were slightly negative for 
the third year groups, and slightly positive for 
the fourth year groups. Performance of the 
groups participating in the program was some- 
what lower on the remaining reading subtests 
than was performance of the baseline groups at 
both grade levels. This outcome may be at least 


and Retained by Three Groups of Children During 1969-1970 School Year 


1969 to Sept. 1970 


Number of Skills Mastered Sept. 


Year in School ; 
ept. 1970 o3 Ae TE, ie ee {921 22-24 24. Median 
Thirg 
8 
(tz9g)2 ig at ee 1 
Poy 
r 
(087) n in a ee 19 
Fig 
be 11 
(Nixg¢ ) 27 10 6 24 24 5 
i Men 
2. Nim i determined from raw not ese wE those pupils who remained in school one academie year an d who 
re smaller than in 


Were * 1 
© in school during the week of testing cou 


ld be inclu ded. 
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i MacGinitie Reading Tests* 
ival School B on the Gates-M. Ginit 

b! Performance in Grade Equi ents of Children in R k 

Table 3. 


i 
e a OR eae, 


Date of Test Vocabulary Comprehension 
Year in School Administration Q, Medin g a, Median Qz 
2.4 
Second May, 1969 165 1.8 2.4 15 1.6 
May, 1970 Visit 2062 2.8 1.6 1,18 205 
Third May, 1969 2.0 2.5 3.6 1.8 2.5 3.6 
“May, 1970 - 2.0 3.0 4.3 1.8 2.6 4.5 
‘nari : 
hind year" (0.5) | (1.2) (449) (03) (100) (aut) 
Eourte May, 1969 3.0 | 3.5 4.4 2.7 5.7 4.6 
May, 1970 S2 3.6 4.9 3.0 5.6 4.9 


Gain during 
fourth year 


C162)" (4.4) (1.5) Ga (4.1) (1.3) 
* Children in their Second year of school (Grade 1) w 
those in their fourth yea: 


r d 
ere administered Form A, those in their third year, Form B, an 
r, Form C. 


partially attributable to the focus on word attack in the fourth year of school are noteworthy for 
in the initial year of implementation. Introduc- thei 


ir Magnitude, as are the year or better gains 
and comprehension ele- at the median point in a school where typica 

ments of the Design may be expected to result performance is often below grade level, 
in improved pupil performance on these subtests. 

In eg R uniformly positive results were Summary and Conclusions 
observed in the comparison of performance of š in 
children on the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test, The Word Attack element of the Wiscons! 
administered in two su i i 


& Skill Development was eval- 
: pupil attainment of objectives: 
: that of different groups Pupils attained a reasonable number of anit 
age/grade designation in . "S time; also, for twenty-three 
successive years, and t 


, Percentage of pupils who rar 
a particular group of children from one year to mastered a particular skill was greater in th 
the next. From the data in Table 3, one may groups which implemented the program for 
conclude that there was a noticeable positive year than in comparable groups which had M 
shift in the distribution of performance in the Implemented the program. The positive effec 
second administration of both vocabulary and of the precedi 
comprehension subte 


ng analysis were generally cor” 
sts at each grade level; five firmed b 


ie Ree cores on subtests of the Doren Diag 
of the six medians were higher for the 1970 | etie Reading Test administered to children Í 
test administration, first quartile scores were as elr third year. Mi 
high or higher in 1970 as in 1969, an 


rd y 
d all third standardized 


š Zec of vocabulary and comprehen 
quartile scores increased, some dramatically. The ise Administered in the two pilot schools; cei 
greater spread in the distribution of scores is an Sistently positive effects were observed in on! 
outcome one might anticipate with proper im- one of the two schools. 
plementation of an individualized program. ‘ 

When the gains made in the course of a year 1. REFERENCES 4 
of program implementation are extracted from " for Reva; Askov, Eunice, „The Wisconsin Desi, 
: ta, one observes improvements of a year Inte ading Skill Development,” paper presente d at the 
me di i i d third til x n rnational Reading Association annual meeting, 

a aore Ay the: median: an Ae uaa re points, 2 ore City, New J ersey, April 1971, ig” 

© expected, the amount of gain is re- ' Otto, ayne; Askov, Eunice, The Wisconsin Desti, 
As might por aa eee ; for Read} 3 a 7 pidt 
lated to the point in the distribution one is con- ee poets Skill Development: Rationale and Gi n 
sidering. The first quartile gains for children fa tional Computer Syst 


ems, Mi olis, M? 
nesota, 1970. 3 Inneap , 
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Relative Effectiveness of Four Methods of Training 
Prospective Teachers in Interpersonal Skills 


JOSEPH H. THORMAN 
Moorhead State College, Minnesota 


ABSTRACT 


Juniors (N = 111) in the College of Education, University of Minnesota, were randomly assigned to four 
treatment groups. One group served as a control group; each of the other groups was given a different form 
of training in interpersonal skills, Five different instruments were used to determine the effects of the treatments. 
Results were interpreted to indicate that the treatments did not differentially affect the interpersonal skills felt 
to be congruent with the “warm” teacher dimension. However, the data indicated the direct experience type of 
training was better liked and considered to be more valuable by the Ss than were the academic experiences. 


RESEARCHERS for the past half century 
have spent a great deal of time and effort in an 
attempt to identify the characteristics of effective 
teachers. Although these efforts have not been 
conspicuously successful, nor have researchers 
been unanimous in their conclusions, several di- 
mensions of teacher behavior have shown rela- 
tionships to various criteria of teacher effective- 
ness (8). One is the tendency to be friendly, 
warm, supportive, non-threatening, and emphatic. 
Teachers who exhibit this tendency are thought to 
be more effective because they produce interper- 
sonal relations favorable to learning in their class- 
rooms (2, 5, 7, 18, 14, 17, 18). é 

Although many writers have stressed the im- 
portance of training teachers to be expert in 
the field of human relations (1, 4, 9, 10, 17, 19), 
very little is known about the relative effective- 
ness of available methods for doing so. Such 
knowledge, which is urgently needed to aid in the 
design of more effective teacher education pro- 
grams, was the objective of the present study. 

Institutions involved in teacher training can 
approach the teaching of interpersonal skills in 

ifferent ways—one is through academic study. 
sta sumably, this gives the student an under- 
handing of the principles supporting g ii 
tion è interaction. Often undertaken in e aie 
tea ding SY chology courses, such study includes ihe 
on he and discussion of theories of and research 
an relations, Many textbooks in educa- 
ao chology (see for example 3, 11, 1n 
area of portion of their discussion to the genera 
teachers “Personal skills and its relevance for 


An approach often used to supplement academic 
study is some form of laboratory experience. One 
example of such an approach is found in the rec- 
ommendations of the “Flowers Committee” (6) 
which advocated a pre-student teaching labora- 
tory experience for education students. The actual 
involvement with youngsters was felt to be a 
more relevant way of learning about social inter- 
action appropriate to teaching. 

Another kind of laboratory experience is human 
relations training, a specialized group experience 
that has as one of its major objectives the search 
for improved social skills (12). One popular form 
is the T-Group, in which the interaction of the 
participants is studied and analyzed by the par- 
ticipants themselves with the aid of a trained 
leader. No studies were found which compared 
the relative effectiveness of various methods of 
training in interpersonal relations. 

The following methods were selected for com- 
parisons because they were already in use or 
could be rather easily adapted for use in teacher 
training institutions. The training methods were: 

1. Academic study of interpersonal relations 
which consisted of preparing a term paper on the 
importance of interpersonal skills for teachers 
and on how these skills could be attained. 

2. Laboratory training in human relations 
which brought twelve students together with a 
T-Group trainer in a group setting with no pre- 
arranged agenda or structure. The unstructured 
setting forced the individual to view the group 
interactions—i.e., his role in the developing group 
and the roles of the other individuals—as subiect 
matter to be discussed and understood. 
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3. Professional pre-student teaching laboratory 
experiences which placed students with groups 
of secondary school age youngsters in neeren- 
tional and social types of situations. This Ba 
action took place under the auspices and super- 
vision of cooperating social service agencies in 
the Minneapolis—St. Paul metropolitan area. 

These three methods of training in interper- 
sonal relations were compared to each other, as 
well as to a control group in which students 
were assigned to prepare a term paper on some 
educational topic other than interpersonal skills. 

Each of the four methods of training required 


approximately an equal expenditure of time on 
the part of the students, 


eacher Attitude Inven- 
gned to determine the 
empathy, and acceptance 
s toward students, 


2. The Fundamental Interpersonal Relations 
Orientation-Behavior (FIRO-B) 


I), desi 
amount of warmth, 
in teachers’ attitude 


the inclusion, control, 
of an individual’s inte 


3. The Behavioral Inventory of Interpersonal 
Skills (BIIS); the BIIS is composed of two 
parts, Part I enables the § to rate himself and 
Part II is used by 


raters other than the Ss. 
Both parts are designed to assess the amount 
of competency behavior, relatedness behavior, 


innovative and facilitative behaviors demon. 
strated by a person in social interaction, 


4. A Self-Report Questionnaire (SRQ), de- 
signed especially for this study to gather in- 
formation about how students perceived the 
various treatments and the benefits of the 
treatments on their interaction with other 
people, 


All of the instruments, with th 
the MTAI, were designed to meas 
mensions of behavior. The instruments obtained 
data on a total of twenty-three dimensions. The 
random assignment of students to the various 
groups was tested for effectiveness by analyzing 
pretreatment data obtained by the MTAT and the 
FIRO-B, These analyses showed no significant 
differences prior to treatment among the groups 


€ exception of 
ure several di- 


s n - 


on attitudes and behaviors as measured by the 
MTAI and FIRO-B. = 

The Ss completed the MTAI, FIRO-B, BIS, 
Part I, and the SRQ during the last week of 
classes in the winter quarter after all treatments 
had been finished. Also at this time, Ss nom- 
nated a friend whom they felt had been in a good 
position to observe their behavior before, during: 
and after the treatment, These friends were con- 
tacted by letter and asked by the author to rate 
Ss’ interpersonal behavior using Part II of the 
BIIS. All of the friends who were nominated and 
contacted cooperated by completing and returning 
the questionnaires, There were no missing data 
for Ss on any posttest variable. 

The data were punched on IBM cards and 
analyzed by various statistical analyses on the 
6600 computer at the University Computer Cen- 


ter, The statistical analyses were: (1) the analy- 


sis of variance test for differences on the means 
of the four treatme 


nt groups on each of the 
various dimensions on all instruments except 
the FIRO-B, and (2) a chi-square analysis on the 
six dimensions of the FIRO-B. Whenever thé 
analysis of variance test revealed significance 2 
the .05 level or higher, the Scheffé procedure was 


used to determine which groups were significantly 
different from the others, 


Findings 


_ The MTAT, the BIIS, Parts I and II, the wanted 
inclusion, wan 


aes » of 
in improvin “warmth” 0 
Prospective teachers aie the MAAT the related 
ness dimension of the BIS, and the affectio” 
FIRO-B were designed c 
warmth, empathy, and 
- Significant differences aa 
sin and the analyses of the expressed inepe | 
FIRO-B the expressed control dimensions of ihe 
SRQ => and in six of the eight categories of 


7 


al 
students receiving some form of interpers rg 
Skills tra cantly more favor’ ¢ 


the FIRO-B 
(T-Group), 


p 
„0 
T-Group training was significantly highe” f 
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self-reports of: (1) amount learned; (2) interest 
level; (3) behavior toward others; and (4) feel- 
ings toward others. It was equal with youth, ac- 
tivity training on (5) behavior of others to- 
ward Ss. The youth activity experience was 
ranked by Ss as the most valuable experience for 
a prospective teacher and shared equal rating 
with T-Group experience on the behavior of 
others toward Ss. Youth activity experience was 
rated second to T-Group experiences on interest 
level and behavior toward others. It shared second 
position with Group D on amount learned and 
with Group A on feelings toward others, A sum- 
aon of significant findings is presented in Ta- 
ble 1. 


Table 1.—Summary of Significant Findings 


Conclusions 


On the basis of the findings and the conditions 
under which the investigation was undertaken, 
the following conclusions were drawn: 


1. Training in interpersonal skills by any 
of the three methods used in this study appears 
to make prospective teachers more outgoing 
and gregarious. Since teaching involves close 
association with many people of varied back- 
grounds, some method of training prospective 
teachers in positive interpersonal relations 
would seem to constitute an important part of 
a teacher training program. 

2. The various treatments as administered 


Groups A B C D 
Term Youth Statistical 
Paper T-Group Activity Control Procedure 
N=30 N=24 N=30 N=27 
Ins trument 
FIRO-B 
Expressed Inclusion A, B, CD Chi-Square 
FIRO-B 
Expressed Control B>A CiD Chi-Square 
SRQ 
Amount Learned B> C, D>A ANOVA 
SRQ 
Interest Level B> C D, A ANOVA 
SR 
abavfor Toward Others B>C, A, D 
c>D ANOVA 
SRQ 
Feelings Toward Others bt, A>o ANOVA 
SRQ 
Behavior Of Others 
Toward Subject B, Cah D ANOVA 
SRQ 
Most Valuable Experience c> BDD, A Percentage 


O 


in this study do not differentially affect such 
attitudes and behavioral characteristics of = 
pective teachers as are felt to be congruen 
with the warm teacher dimension. 

3. Direct experiences in which the prospec- 
tive teachers are involved in face to face con- 
frontations with other people are more uni- 
formly valuable than academic experiences 
with the same objectives, T-Group and youth 
activity training were better liked and consid- 
ered more valuable by the students than were 
the academic experiences. This is particularly 


However, 


Recommendations 
The results of this 


study have two clear impli- 
cations: (1) present 


programs for training pros- 
pective teachers in interpersonal relations should 
be subjected to close Scrutiny, and ( 2) efforts 
to construct instrum 


ents which are increasingly 
Sensitive to the ob 


jectives of interpersonal skills 
training should continue, 


skills by education students who 
posed to various methods of inter 
training. Perhaps this could best 
the student teaching experience (cf 16). The ulti- 
mate objective of interpersonal skills training 
is enhanced interpersonal Sensitivity in the class. 
room. Consequently the value of any interpersonal 
skills training can be determined only by its 
demonstrated use in the professional activity of 
the teacher. In any event, the value of interper- 
sonal skills training as it is now conducted should 
not be taken for granted by teacher educators, 

Measuring Instruments. The fact that the 
treatments in this study were not differentiated 
by the measuring instruments used does not nec- 
essarily imply that the treatments were similar 
in their effects on students. The fact may he 
that the instruments were not able to detect 


Personal skills 
be done during 
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important differences which did exist. The ie 
reemphasizes the need for instruments y me 
assess the desired outcomes of certain phases 


teacher educatio 


n with greater precision than 


those now available. 


fo 


The results of the study confirmed the ee 
r instruments Specifically related to the situa 


Sons aa. J- 
tion being evaluated. Significant differences al 


peared on the instr 
oriented to the experi 


ument most specifically 
mental treatments. Thos 


. ; x wW 
testing a generalization effect showed fe 
differences. 
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ABSTRACT 


This study was undertaken to determine the advantages or disadvantages of early reading ability among 
black, disadvantaged children entering first grade in the New York public schools. Children who were identified 
as having some word knowledge ability were compared with non-early readers, both matched and unmatched. Post- 
test comparisons were made at the end of the first three grades, Results indicate that approximately 5 percent of 
the population sampled did have some word recognition ability and that they were found to be superior to non-early 
readers, both matched and unmatched, at each testing interval, The study supports the point of view that early 


reading is not detrimental to long range achievement. 


MUCH OF THE concern related to early read- 
ing has been directed at the age when young 
children can be taught to read and specifically to 
the question: Can some 5-year-olds be taught to 
read? Recent answers to this question are in the 
affirmative (1, 2, 8, 4, 6, 7, 8). On the other hand, 
very few studies attempt to determine the follow- 
up ‘effects of the early reading (7, 8). In the ab- 
sence of such information, those opposed to the 
teaching of reading at an age that is earlier than 
customary maintain that there is no justification 
for teaching reading before first grade because 
no permanent advantage accrues to early reader a: 

The present study, which is part of the larger 
CRAFT (Comparing Reading Approaches a 
First-Grade Teaching) Project (5), was om oe 1 
with the subsequent reading performance A A 
advantaged urban black children who were iden i 
fied as having some word recognition ability e 
the time they entered first grade. Fifty-eigh 
children, or 4 percent of the total population, were 
Selected on the basis of their ability to identify 
one or more words in print. These children oP 
identified by teacher nomination, checked by ad- 
Tec station of the Detroit Word Recognition 

est. 


All the children in the study, early readers as 
well as non-early readers were taught to read 
by one of two approaches—skills centered or 
language experience. Children in the skills cen- 
tered approach were taught either by a basal 
reader method or by a phonovisual method which 
combined the use of basal readers with a phonics 
system taught separately, Within the language 
experience approach children were instructed 
either by the language experience method in 
which the early reading materials were developed 
from the experiences and verbalizations of the 
children, or by the language experience method 
supplemented by much use of audio-visual equip- 
ment. 

Children assigned to a particular reading ap- 
proach at the beginning of grade 1 continued to 
receive instruction in the same approach in grade 
2. At the third grade level the majority of the 
children had moved from the experimental schools 
and no control was attempted over the approach 
used by classroom teachers. It is safe to assume 
that at that grade level most of the children were 
taught by an approach which closely approxi- 
mated a skills centered form of instruction, The 
third-grade results were obtained by searching 
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the records of the city-wide testing and include 
children who left the experiment even before the 
end of first grade. No special reading program 
was provided for early readers at any grade level. 
Early in the first grade, information concerning 
pupil readiness was gathered using the Murphy- 
Durrell Reading Readiness Tests, the Word Mean- 
ing and Listening subtests of the Metropolitan 
Reading Readiness Test, and the Thurstone Pat- 
tern Copying and Identical Forms Tests, Regu- 
lations of the Board of Education of the City of 
New York prevented the use of a group mental 
ability test, even for research purposes. Near the 
end of the first grade, the Stanford Primary 1 
Achievement Test, Form X, was given. In April 
of the second year, Form C of the Metropolitan 
Advanced Primary Reading Test was adminis- 
tered, and in April of the third year, Form A of 
the Metropolitan was given, 

Grade equivalent scores were 
group mean raw scores 
made between the e 
CRAFT population (i 


obtained for 
, and comparisons were 
arly readers and the total 
ncluding the early readers) ; 
between early readers and a group of non-early 
readers matched on the basis of mean score at- 
tained on the Learning Rate subtest of the Mur- 


Table 1.—Means, Standard Deviations, 


and t Tests for Total Population and Early Readers on Pretests, 
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phy-Durrell Reading Readiness Test; and re 
tween early readers in the skills centered an 
language experience approaches whose Learning 
Rate means were approximately equal. 


Results 


On all of the first grade pretests, early readers 
showed advantages over the total group signifi- 
cant at the .001 level (see Table 1). They had 
unusually high results on the subtests of the 
Murphy-Durrell with mean scores averaging twice 
as high as those of the total population, Thus 
as a group they were considerably above the rest 
of the CRAFT population in aptitude for learning 
to read. 

Table 2 provides grade equivalent scores ove” 


the 3-year period for early readers and the tota 
group. At the end of the 


had higher scores on all reading subtests ranging 
from an ad 

Meaning t 
ences wer 
end of the second grade, early readers surpassed 
the total i 


Grade 1 
agen: Total CRAFT Early Readers 
N Mean? s.p,a N Meana a t 
Murphy-Durrell 
Phonemes 993 9.90 8.56 5] 22.93 13.27 10. 83% 
Capital Letter Names 1,007 Lt 17 8.83 
2 : . 49 21.82 6.24 8.3.17 
Lower Case Letter Names 793 8.89 7 
d .21 35 LPF; 6 ii 
. 96 He 13? 
Total 793° 20.31 15.41 36 39.072 13, ta 7.432 
Learning Rate 1,064 8.17 4.03 55 12.0 waa 
Metropolitan Readiness aHa La a 
Word Meaning 1,124 De25 PAAS] 56 6.96 3.01 57 
. . Dee 
Listening 1,125 6.79 2.58 56 8.77 2.28 5.7L 
Thurs tone 
Pattern Copying 1,062 2.69 3.84 56 5.95 5.01 6. 3224% 
Identical Forms 1,102 5536 6.16 56 10.71 7.28 6. uleee® 
* Weighted Scores 
wD —_OOL 


an € 


mF 
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beng 2.—Differences in Reading Grade Equivalent Comparisons of Total Population and Early Readers from Grades 
1 through 3 


Total CRAFT Early Readers 


Date Given Test R.G. N R.G. Difference 
April, 1965 Stanford 
Word Reading 1 REY 1.4 51 1.9 ii 
Paragraph Meaning 1,111 fap 51 Teak ier 
Vocabulary $5413 1,4 51 1-8 Miia 
Word Study Skills 1,111 1.4 51 1.9 pan 
April, 1966 Metropolitan 
Word Knowledge 629 2.4 33 5.2 nax% 
Word 
Discrimination 630 2.4 33 3.5 aiaa 
Reading 628 2.3 33 2.9 O57 
April, 1967 Metropolitan 
Word Knowledge 820 ERS) 40 4.4 1 te 
Reading 812 a4 40 4.2 8% 


**p<.001; *p<.01 


Table 3.—Differences in Reading Grade Equivalent Comparisons of Early Readers and Matched Non-Early Readers from 
Grades 1 through 3 


Non-Early Readers Early Readers 


Date Given Test N R.C. N R.G. Difference 


oo aaa 
April, 1965 Stanford 


Word Reading 34 1.6 34 1.9 3%% 
Paragraph Meaning 34 1.6 34 1.8 Ox 
Vocabulary 34 he 34 T8 3% 
Word Study Skills 34 1.5 34 tT. 3% 
April, 1966 Metropolitan 
Jord Knowledge 26 2.8 26 Ho 26 
Word p 
Discrimination 26 2.7 26 3.5 8% 
.6 26 ` 
Reading 26 2 2.9 23 
April, 1967 Metropolitan 
Word Knowledge 39 3.4 39 4.5 1.1%% 
39 5.4 39 7: e4 .8** 


Reading 


| “<.01; *p<.05 
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4.—Differences in Reading Grade Equivalent Comparisons of Early Readers from Grades 1 through 3, by 
Table 4.—Diffe 


Approach 


Date Given Test 
Date 


Word Reading 31 
Paragraph Meaning 31 
Vocabulary za 
Word Study Skills Spl 
April, 1966 Metropolitan 
Word Knowledge 17 
Word Discrimination 17 
Reading 17 
April, 1967 Metropolitan 


Word Knowledge 22 


Reading 22 


Table 3 shows the differences between early 
group of non-early readers 
matched with them on Learning Rate, Here again, 
early readers held an advantage at the end of the 
first grade and increased that advantage by the 
end of the third grade, There were significant 
differences on all comparisons except two at the 
second grade level. 
Table 4 shows a pro 
ferences between the 
readers and the skills 


achieved grade equivalent Scores 6 months higher 
in word knowledge and 5 months higher in read- 
ing than the skills centered group. Neither of 
these differences was significant, however. Both 
groups were above the grade norm of 3.7. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Some disadvantaged children who enter first 
grade have word recognition skills which they 
have acquired in the home, or from some form of 
preschool education. These children were as a 
group superior in reading readiness at the begin- 


ià 


9 20 1.9 — 
1.8 20 tT 1 
1.8 20 1.8 — 
1.9 20 Za ett 
3,2 16 3,1 
3.5 16 3,5 = 
2.8 16 2.9 | 
4T 18 4.7 6 


ning of first grade, They had substantially higher 
reading scor than thei 
this ad 
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Meaningfulness Indices for 120 Mass and Count 


Nouns for Children Aged 


14 Years and for University Students 


NORMA I. MICKELSON 
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ABSTRACT 


In this experiment two tables of meaningfulness m) were derived for 120 nouns. 
was used. Data were taken from two groups of Ss: 1,199 children aged 14 years atten 
Victoria, B. C., Canada, and 289 students attending the University of Victoria. Range of meaningfulness 


Noble’s production method 
ding junior high schools in 
(m) for 


the 14-year-old group was 12.75—5.71 with a mean of 9.75 and a median of 9.95, Range of m for the University 
group was 14.4—7.43 with a median of 11.1 and a mean of 11.7. 


RESEARCH in verbal learning has been con- 
ducted mainly using university students as Ss. 
One of the reasons for this probably has been the 
ready availability of college undergraduates. How- 
ever, undoubtedly there also has been an implicit 
assumption that each act of learning contains in 
microcosm the whole problem of learning (1:337) 
and, therefore, that conclusions drawn from ex- 
perimental data in studies with adults have rele- 
vance for Ss of all ages. 

Several researchers, however, note the advisa- 
bility of exploring the parameters of verbal learn- 
ing using young children as Ss. Keppel (3) states 
that this is both an important and necessary step 
in the field of verbal learning. Paivio and Yuille 
(6) point out the need for systematic studies to 
replicate adult findings with children and note 
that such studies are necessary in order to iden- 
tify the roles of various verbal processes. — 

Underwood (10), discussing verbal learning in 
education, feels gen en ens fo a 

j ork with adults cannot be automati- 
re ome to children. He concludes that 
representative experiments are mandatory m the 
classroom if laboratory principles are to be ue 
alized and applied to real life situations. Research 
in children’s verbal learning, however, has peen 
limited because of the lack of normative data for 
variables such as meaningfulness m). Goss and 
Nadine (2) for example, in summarizing avail- 
able scales of meaningfulness reported only one in 
Which children were used as Ss (7). In an effort 
to correct this deficiency Mickelson (4) developed 
a scale of meaningfulness (m) for 120 mass and 
Count nouns for children aged 9 years. ; 

tageberg (8) defines count nouns as those in- 


cluding everything that is countable such as girl, 
book, minute; and mass nouns as those including 
everything not countable such as music, justice, 
silk. The sixty mass and sixty count nouns were 
used as a control for specificity. The sample of 
words was randomly selected from the Thorndike- 
Lorge list (9) and was stratified to include sixty 
A words and sixty AA words. This procedure was 
followed to control for frequency. A words occur 
in the English language 50-100 times per million 
and AA words 100 times or over per million (9). 
Both the frequency and specificity counts are in- 
cluded in Table 1. 

In developing a Table of Meaningfulness (m) 
for 9-year-old children, every attempt was made 
to replicate Noble’s procedure (5) exactly. Sixty 
seconds were allowed for written responses by 
Ss. Words were randomly arranged and mimeo- 
graphed on data sheets, four words to a sheet. 
Order of presentation of data sheets to Ss was 
random. Subjects made single word, written, free 
associations to the stimulus word. Criteria for 
acceptable associations from Ss had been adapted 
from Noble (5). In marking response sheets 
markers counted each separate response as one 
association. An inter-marker agreement was com- 
puted by randomly selecting six hundred response 
forms, five for each of the 120 nouns. Response 
forms were separately marked by two markers, 
Twelve discrepancies of 1 point each occurred in 
the totals making an inter-marker agreement of 
98 percent. 

A Table of Meaningfulness was derived from 


the data where m = 


3R R i 
No Range of meaningful- 
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Table 1.—Table of Meaningfulness (m) (14 Year-Old Group) 


2 
frequency 


¥farn 12.75 wood 


Poot AA 12.52 material 
*hospital 12.42 *office 
clothing 12.04 property 
weather AA 11.69 *job 
*chicken 11.67 salt 
sky AA TW. 63 gold 
*season AA 11.60 wine 
paper AA 11.58 nose 
outside AA 11.50 oil 
žworlą AA 11,48 *sword 
soil AA 11.40 wind 
*teeth 11.33 west 
sport T1.29 wool 
*baby AA 11.23 wealth 
*house AA 11.23 *finger 
meat AA 14.21 gas 
*pupil 11.13 *islang 
*stage 11.10 news 
treasure 11.10 *slave 
*coin 11.00 cream 
¥room AA 10.98 *nouth 
*breakfast 10.96 fun 
*eye AA 10,92 *student 
*town AA 10.83 *accident 
metal 10.79 *settlement 
music AA 10.77 *lady 
*heart AA 10.73 *factory 
*building AA 10.67 *minister 
*dollar AA 10.65 *bill 
grass AA 10.65 history 
ice AA 10.65 fashion 
*meal 10.65 *pattern 
*nother AA 10.65 *temple 
*arm AA 10.58 *nation 
*prison 10.58 *pan 
¥*class AA 10.48 *league 
sugar AA 10.48 justice 
*passenger 10.44 *principal 
*brench AA 10.42 peace 


onat Nouns 
avn Nouns 


Starred, Mass Nouns unmarked, 


noted, A Nouns unmarked. 


hess was 8.41—.41 with a Median of 4.25 and a 
mean of 4.29 (4). _ 

There still remains however, a lack of m indices 
normed on Ss of other age levels. If the function 
of m in children’s verbal learning is to be validly 
explored in comparative studies, indices must be 
determined for different age levels. The research 
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5 = 


fre quency m 


AA 10.40 *professor 9. 25 
AA 10.38  #trail 9.21 
A 10.38 “friend AA 9.19 
10.33 future AA 9.19 
AA 10.31 ¥nu¢ 9.13 
AA 10.29 shade AA 9.13 
AA 10.23 beauty AA 9.04 
10.23 pleasure AA 9.02 
AA 10.21 darkness 8.94 
AA 10.20 ¥*maig 8.94 
10.10 *voman AA 8.94 

AA 10.10 Strength Aa 8.83 
AA 10.08 *mile AA 8.81 
10.08 style 8.79 

10,02 height AA 8, 75 

AA 10.00 joy AA 8.69 
10.00  *inch AA 8.56 
AA 10.00 faith 8.54 
AA 9.96 defence 8.50 
9.96 *victory 8.46 
9.94 *deed 8.44 

AA 9.94 friendship 8.44 
9.81 freedom 8.58 

STT commerce gaT 

9.65 *committee 8.04 

under~ 

9.65 Standing 8,04 

AA 9.60 *enemy AA 7.96 
9.58 concern 7.92 

9.58 memory 7.92 

AA 9.54 spirit AA 7,88 
AA 9.52 *possession 7.69 
9.48 glory 7.67 

9.48 quality 7.52 

9.48 courage 7.48 

AA 9.46 moment AA TiO 
9.46 content 7.06 

9.44 truth AA 6.90 

+- charm 6.81 

42 shame 6.15 

AA virtue 


Method 
Subjects, Ss were students aged 14 years (N = 


MICKELSON 29 
1,199) attending junior high schools in Victoria, scale for 9-year-old children were used. 
B. C., Canada, and university students complet- Procedure. Exactly the same procedure was fol- 
ing their professional (elementary teacher-train- lowed as in developing the scale for 9-year-old 
ing) year at the University of Victoria (N = children. Four words were presented on each data 
289). In the 14-year-old group, randomly selected sheet. Forty-eight sheets were used for words in 
intact classes were used. the 14-year-old group (meaningfulness thus being 

Materials. For each of the scales of meaning- sR z EART 

fulness, the same mass and count nouns as in the computed as- ) and forty sheets for words in 


‘Table 2.—Table of Meaningfulness (m) University Students 


a 
sl frequency frequency frequency“ 

—.—— ei CS EERCy O OSSSS 
: 14.40 *trail 11.85 west AA 10.58 
AA 14.55 fashion 11.78 future AA 10.53 

13.95 *pupil 11.78 height AA 40.50 

AA 15.60 oil AA 11.75 shade AA 10.50 

AA 13.53 *lady Aa 11.70 commerce 10.48 

AA 13.53 *mouth AA 11.68 peace AA 10.48 

AA 13.45 *breakfast 11.65 memory 10,40 

AA 15.40 *voman AA 11.65 *settlement 10.38 

AA 13.40 clothing 11.55 faith 10.33 

AA 13.40 history AA 11.53 *slave 10.359 

135.35 news AA 11.55 beauty AA 10.30 

AA 15.15 material AA 11:40 *league 10.28 

12.78 *mile AA 11.38 *friend AA 10.23 

AA 12.75 *branch. AA 11.35 *inch AA 10.15 

AA 12.73 grass AA 11.55 *committee 10.00 

AA 12,68 *minister 11.53 *victory 9.93 

AA 12.65 wind AA } } š o friendship 9,90 

12,65 *stage -15 darkness 9,88 

12,65 *accident gz 4 . N style yA 9,88 

12.65 *building è pleasure 9.65 

k 12.65 *nose AA 11.10 fun 9.53 

12.60 outside AA 11.10 *pattern 9.53 

*finger AA 12.53 *passenger p> — 9.48 

*mother AA 12.43 metal . freedom 9,33 
*office AA 12.43 *pan T3103: sor ; AA 9.20 
*season AA 12,43 wealth 11.03 quality 9.10 
cream 12.35 *bill AA 10.98 *enemy AA 9.08 
sucer AA 12.33 *professor 10.98 strength AA 9.08 
Soma AA, 1.13 . salt AA 10.98 *possession 9.05 
ES ot AA 12.11 *world AA 10.98 content 9.03 
Aai 12:10 defence 10.95 concern 8.98 
Seward 12.08 *factory 10.95 *deed 8.90 
Mig AA 12,03 *maid 10.90 truth AA 8.90 
sheet ae AA 11.98 *principal 10.83 glory 8.85 
gold AA 11.98 property 10.93 spirit AA 8.83 
Sport 11.95 *temple 10.83 shame 8.75 
ar a NA 11.93 *nation AA 10.78 *moment AA 8.70 
wood AA 11.93 justice 10.73 Somes: 8.50 

under— 

*student 11.90 *class AA 10.68 standing 8.43 
*nut 11.85 treasure 10.68 virtue 7.43 


N Nouns starred, Mass Nouns unmarked. 


AA Nouns noted, A Nouns unmarked. 


ee 


| 
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—,. SR aler 
the University group (m being: 10 Je Order of 


resentation was random. One minute exactly 
nae again allowed for single word, written asso- 
ciations. 


Results and Discussion 
Tables of Meaningfulness were derived from 


as sR aes 
the data where m = N` Range of m for the 14- 


year-old group was 12.75—5.71 with a mean of 
9.75 and a median of 9.95. 

Range of m for the university students was 14.4 
—7.43 with a mean of 11.7 and a median of 11.1. 


FOOTNOTE 


1. This research was funded by the 


Educational Research 
Institute of British Columbia. 
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Temple University, Philadelphia 


ABSTRACT 


This research sought to ascertain the extent to which graduate students in educational administration hold 
negative attitudes toward school administrators, In a cross-sectional, pretest-posttest design, the Negative Admin- 
istrative Stereotypes Questionnaire was administered to students in beginning, intermediate, and advanced courses 
in educational administration, Attitudinal differences between students at different levels of study were found. Al- 
though all groups tended to reject the stereotypes, the advanced and intermediate groups were significantly more 
intense in their rejection than were the beginners, The major attitudinal change occurred in the beginning group; 
the attitudes of students in the other groups remained relatively stable. 


FOR REASONS yet to be clarified, stereotyped 
attitudes toward school administrators appear to 
exist widely. These stereotyped attitudes, or per- 
haps images, seem to hold that school principals, 
central office administrators, and superintendents 
are, by and large, a sorry lot of second raters. 
Such negative images are reflected in, as well as 
nourished by, the stereotyped role behavior por- 
trayed in popular literature such as Up the Down 
Staircase by Bel Kaufman, Blackboard Jungle by 
Evan Hunter, and Blackboard Cavalier by John 
Morresy. School administrators are presented as 
inconsequential incompetents who illustrate the 
best example of the worst bureaucracy. As a group 
they seem obsessed with issuing pompous an- 
nouncements over public address systems, check- 
ing zealously on teacher consumption of minor 
supplies, and worst of all, preventing good teach- 
ers from doing what they (the teachers) think 
would improve instruction. 

Within the public such negative attitudes are 
indicated by the widely held notion that an organ- 
ization, especially a tax-supported one such as 
the public schools, ought to keep the number of 
administrators to a minimum. After all, as the 
conventional wisdom holds, administrators are 
“overhead” and non-contributors to the essential 
work of the organization. Therefore, the common 
outcry from a tax-conscious public is that there 
are far too many administrative drones. i 

The concern here is not the validity of these 
negative administrative stereotypes; it is rather 
an attempt to measure their existence and intens- 
ity among persons studying educational adminis- 

ration itself, This phenomenon, which is observ- 
able in beginning students, is of concern because 
of its deleterious effect upon learning. Although 
hese students have voluntarily elected to study 


educational administration—most have indicated 
an intent to become administrators—they are 
often argumentative and critical of administra- 
tors and administrative authority and responsi- 
bilities. 

The development of positive attitudes in stu- 
dents of educational administration may be 
viewed as an aspect of socialization. If the role 
of the educational administrator is seen as a pro- 
fession, then there is implied a set of professional 
norms which must be acquired by neophytes in 
the profession. The acquiring of this set of pro- 
fessional norms can be viewed from a theoretical 
stance, at least, as a part of a socialization proc- 
ess. It is unnecessary to state the explicit tenets 
of the professional norms for educational admin- 
istrators since it seems self-evident that the neg- 
ative administrator stereotypes would run coun- 
ter to any set of professional norms. 


Statement of the Problem 


This research sought to ascertain the direction 
and intensity of attitudes held by graduate stu- 
dents in educational administration toward nega- 
tive administrative stereotypes. Specifically, an- 
swers to these questions were sought: f 


1. What are the attitudes of students, at 
various levels of study in educational ad- 
ministration, toward the negative stereo- 
types? 

. Is an introductory course in educational 
administration effective in modifying stu- 
dents’ negative attitudes toward adminis- 
trators? 

3. Does an additional course in educational 

administration modify the attitudes held 


iss) 


by students in intermediate and advanced 
levels of study? 


Hypotheses and Delimitations 


Hypotheses were formulated to compare re- 
sponses obtained on the Negative Administrative 
Stereotypes Questionnaire (NASQ). High scores 
on the NASQ indicate disagreement with the neg- 
ative images and low scores indicate concurrence 
with the negative stereotypes. 


1. Students in advanced educational adminis- 
tration courses attain significantly higher 
mean scores on NASQ than do students in 
intermediate courses, who in turn attain 
significantly higher mean scores than do 
students in introductory courses. 

2. Students in introductory, intermediate, 
and advanced educational administration 
courses score significantly higher on 


NASQ at the end of the course than at its 
beginning. 


certification status. 


a cross-sectional 
tudinal basis. 


a sizeable majority of the stude 
administrator’s authority as a t 


that persons desiring to 
“like to be boss and run things.” 


Elementary school teachers have been found to 
hold significantly different opinions than those 
held by elementary school principals in regard to 
the principal’s authority and responsibility, In 
general, the teachers viewed the principal’s role 
as more restrictive than did the principals (3). 
Moreover, neither the level of teachers’ s 


u or alaries 
nor courses taken in supervision or admi 


nistra- 


ee 
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' 
tion were found to have any effect on teachers , 


attitudes toward supervisors (2). j 
In a study of both preservice and in-service 
teachers, Howard (1) reported that both groups 
tend to hold negative attitudes about administra- 
tors. When the responses of the in-service teach- 
ers were analyzed in subgroups of first-year va 
tenured teachers, of elementary vs. secondary 
school teachers, and of male vs. female teachers: 
all subgroups were found to accept negative ad- 
ministrative images, Only in the comparison 0 
teachers under 30 years of age with those who 
were 30 or older was a Significant difference 
found. The older teachers rejected the negative 
stereotypes while the younger ones accepted them. 


Procedures 


da i ses 
administration course 
to represent students at various lev 


Supervision were designated as intermediate stt 

mee pee Advanced students (N = 54) er 
piete ree or more i ation 

administration. = courses in educ 


. a c- 
a In some cases they were pra 
ticing school administrators, ‘ 


The Instrument: NASQ. A f . ait 
isti ; - A questionnaire c 
sisting of twenty statements representing neg? 


tive administrati ; 
ative stereotypes wW. tructe 
n an effort to pe ET 


establi idity, tHe 
twenty items we ish content validity, 


cor ducationat administration is primarily 
Aes en with arranging schedules, ae 
fone 9 records, and effecting operating 1 

2. Many 
Sitions q 
A 

trato 


school administrators get their P” 
Ue to “pull” or “influence.” 13 
Ost school districts have more admins 
rs than they really need, 


on the instrument can range from 5 
agreement with the stereotypes), 
otal disagreement) . For statistic? 
as assumed th ite 
are additi 7‘ at scores on the i 


e normality of t istri 
tested e re y of the distrib 
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cant differences from the normal distribution 
were found. 

Items on the scale were so designed that each 
item is paired with one of similar content. This 
procedure enabled the computation of reliability 
coefficients of correlation using the Spearman- 
Brown formula. Under pretest conditions a cor- 
relation of .86 was obtained; under posttest con- 
ditions the correlation was .88. These correlations 
were deemed to represent a satisfactory degree 
of reliability. 

Research Design. The questionnaire was admin- 
istered to beginning, intermediate, and advanced 
classes of students in educational administration 
early in the first class period (pretest) and again 
at the conclusion of the semester (posttest). The 
students responded anonymously on machine 
scoreable answer sheets. A separate analysis of 
signed versus anonymous questionnaires revealed 
no significant differences in the mean scores, but 
in each instance a higher mean score was found 
for the anonymous groups. 

Treatment of the Data. The mean scores of the 
groups were tested for significant differences with 
the t-test. In each case the homogeneity of vari- 
ances was tested with the F-test, and when sig- 
nificantly different variances were found, the 
Behrens—Fisher “d” was computed. 


Table 1—Group Scores on the N 
istration 


Test Groups 


2 = 
N ax pe s 


Inasmuch as the response sheets were neither 
signed nor otherwise coded, pretest-posttest com- 
parisons for a given group could not be made with 
the t-test corrected for the correlation between 
pre- and posttest scores for an individual. When 
a positive correlation exists between the pairs of 
scores, the standard error of difference is reduced ; 
consequently the value of the t-ratio is increased. 
However, the degrees of freedom are reduced, 
and a higher value of t is required for signifi- 
cance. In view of the sample sizes involved and 
the t values obtained with the standard formula, 
this limitation was not seen to affect the results 
adversely. 


Findings and Conclusions 


The responses were scored so that the higher 
the score, the greater the disagreement with the 
negative stereotypes. A’ score of 60 would rep- 
resent a middle-of-the-road view of the stereo- 
types. Scores below 60 would indicate a tendency 
to accept the stereotypes while scores above 60 
would suggest rejection of them. The mean scores 
for all groups, pre- and posttests, were 68.1 or 
higher. On the posttest alone, the mean score 
ranged from 72.3 to 73.3 (see Table 1). 

A comparison of pre- and posttest mean scores 
by group shows a significant increase for the 
beginning students (p<.01), but the mean scores 


egative Administrative Stereotypes Questionnaire by Students in Educational Admin- 
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Al Beginning Students 


BL Intermediate Students 


cl Advanced Students 


Posttest 


A2 Beginning students 


B2 Intermediate Students 


C2 Advanced Students 


157 18,254 68.1 117.0 
47 6,282 72.5 136.6 
53 5,779 73.3 tiia 

144 25,720 72.3 179.9 
54 9,261 73.3 174.7 
54 8,834 72.7 166.7 
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i i in Mean Scores on 
— Comparison of Differences in Y 3 s 
ie ae Ff a ti Stereotypes Questionnaire 


son (See EIER sd 
Table 1) F-test i t-ratio 
Al = A2 1.5376** 4,40 2.995%*# 
Bil = B2 1.2792 2.50 +220 
Ci = C2 1.5005 2.28 -.261 

Al — BI 4.4671 1.83 2.426% 
Al - Ci 1.0531 ee | 3.047*# 
Bi - C1 1.2291 2.22 -360 
A2 — B2 1.0297 21A -469 
AA ga 4 0792 2012 189 
B2 = Co 1.0479 251 -.239 

a LO, *p<.05, # Behrens-Fisher d 


and advanced Students re- 
tant (see Table 2). 


In terms of Hypothesis 1 


advanced and intermediate courses scor: 


comparisons. Wi Aa 
nificant difference between pre- and posttest mean 
scores was found only for the students in intro- 
ductory courses. 


The following conclusions were drawn: 
1. Students in educational 


courses tend to reject th 
trative stereotypes. 


2. Students at the st 


administration 
e negative adminis- 


art of an intermediate 
n educational adminis- 
gative stereotypes more 
intensely than do students at the start of an 
introductory course. 

3. Intermediate and advanced stude 


nts reject 
the negative stereotypes with the 


same de- 
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gree of intensity which, moreover, does ni 
tend to change during enrollment in an in 
termediate or advanced course. ll 
4. Beginning students reject the wana 
stereotypes more decisively at the end thar 


t the beginning of an introductory course: 


$ ; : i- 
5. The major change in attitude, an intens 
fying of 


CHRP: ¢ 
the rejection of the stereotypes, i 
curs during the introductory course in e 
cational administration, 
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ABSTRACT 


Specially admitted freshmen (N = 155), mostly from low-income inner-city families, are compared with a 
sample of regularly admitted freshmen (N = 155) matched for size, sex, and college class, At admission the 
special students had lower high school percentile rankings and lower scores on tests of academic aptitude. In an 
introductory psychology course designed for them, their course grades and their scores on an objective criterion 
test, also used with regularly admitted students, averaged about half a grade point lower but were well Within 
the C range, In a self-paced social psychology course second semester, their grades were virtually identical to 
those of their regularly admitted classmates; however, in traditionally taught second semester courses their 
grades averaged 1.5 grade points lower. Their mean freshman average was about half a grade point lower. The 
Special course is described in detail and implications of the data are discussed. 


IT IS WELL known that blacks are substan- 
tially underrepresented in college student bodies 
and that a large proportion of them attend the 
relatively few predominantly Negro institutions. 
According to data collected in 1968, at half the 
colleges in the United States Negroes comprise 
less than 2 percent of the entering class. More 
than three-fourths of the colleges have entering 
classes in which 5 percent or fewer of the students 
are Negroes (1). 

Blacks are often described as “high-risk” stu- 
dents who cannot meet the admission require- 
ments of selective colleges and universities or 
who cannot perform satisfactorily in the aca- 
demic competition at such institutions. Yet rela- 
tively few institutions report large-scale programs 
to assist such students, once admitted, with 
tutorial, counseling, and financial aid. Egerton 
(3) reports a survey of 159 institutions likely to 
be active in this area. Fifty-three percent had 
admitted high-risk students, yet fewer than 25 
percent of these reported active support programs 
for their students. This paper describes the 
Psychology Department’s support program at one 
public university. ; f o. 

+ 1968, the University of Illinois 
at prer 583 students from sonnii: 
cally disadvantaged backgrounds into bee ge 
Educational Opportunities Program (5 i ). 
these students, 515 were beginning freshmen. 
Most STOP students were black, came from inner- 
city high schools, and scored lower than regular ly 
admitted students on standard college entrance 
examinations. On the American College Testing 

ACT) Program Examination, for example, the 
mean composite score of regularly admitted fresh- 
men is at the ninety-second percentile on national 


norms (M = 27.06) and at the nineteenth per- 
centile (M = 15.14) for SEOP students. Although 
they met minimum admission requirements, most 
would not have entered the university except for 
the encouragement and financial assistance of the 
SEOP program. 

In some previous years more than 40 percent 
of the blacks (regularly admitted) who took the 
Psychology Department’s introductory course, 
Psych 100, obtained grades of D or E. Psych 100 
is a televised course enrolling about 4,000 students 
each year. With the arrival of SEOP students, the 
department established a new beginning course, 
Psych 105, to provide more effective instruction 
for these students. Students with ACT scores of 
21 or lower were advised, but not required, to 
take Psych 105 instead of Psych 100. 

In this report the characteristics of freshmen 
SEOP students who completed Psych 105 during 
the fall 1968 semester (N = 155) are compared 
with those of a sample completing Psych 100 
(N = 155). The two groups are compared on 
entering characteristics, achievement in intro- 
ductory psychology (including objective test items 
uesd in both courses), achievement in second 
semester psychology courses, and freshman grade 
point average (GPA). 

The major questions asked are (a) whether 
SEOP students in a specially designed introduc- 
tory psychology course can succeed at a level 
comparable to regularly admitted students, and 
(b) how their level of performance may change in 
second semester psychology courses. 


Description of the Special Course 


Both courses were general surveys of psy- 
chology. Primary texts were Morgan and Kine 
© 
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(5) in Psych 100 and Lindgren, Byrne, and 
Petrinovich (4) in Psych 105. The courses dif- 
fered primarily in the amount of instructor time 
available to students and the amount and im- 
mediacy of feedback to students. : 
While Psych 100 students viewed televised 
lectures, Psych 105 had an instructor who could 
respond immediately to feedback. The instructor, 
a graduate student writing his dissertation, was 
given no other duties on his half-time appointment 
and thus could devote considerable time to lecture 
preparation and office hours. He had extensive 
prior experience in teaching introductory psy- 
chology and special interest in teaching students 


with this atypical background. 
Discussion sectio 
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frequency of examinations and on training ir 
effective study habits. Following the biweekly 
multiple-choice examinations, each student was 
given a printout of his responses showing keye 
options and his errors and was urged to discuss 
the items with the instructor. Prior to their first 
graded exam, students were given a practice exam 
similar to subsequent tests. 
Tutors, selected by the staff of the course, were 
available to stude 
Most tutors w 
faculty 
Reports of tu 
information ab 
in the course, 


n leaders were graduate stu- 

dents chosen for their interest in such a project 

i and their prior teaching experience, There was a š 
maximum of fifteen students per section compared f 

to twenty-five in Psych 100. Each course held 

three lecture and one discussion meeting per week. 

In Psych 105 particular emphasis was placed on 


attempt was 
duce concepts through demonstra- 


for research with 
ng project. Finally 


Table 1—Samples Compared with Their Populations 


| Psych 100 
i 


7 All regularly admitted freshmen _ _— — 
SD 


N M SD N 
| HSPR 85,92 10.63 


SCAT-V 
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A aoe 
52513 7.83 147 32.61 8.95 5211 
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ee, All SEOP Students 
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x 8 0) 
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Course j Saa mo 
percentile 50.76 28.92 155 
SEOP in Psych 100 
M SD N 
HSPR 66.47 24.45 15 
SCAT-V 20.78 6.64 12 
COOP-R 20.22 7.01 12 
Course 
percentile 5.75 5827 17 
en tae ee 
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a strong effort was made to establish personal 
relationships with as many students as possible, 
a feat much easier in a class of fewer than two 
hundred than in one of several thousand. Instruc- 
tors were alert for personal problems in their 
students and were quick to refer such individuals 
to the appropriate student service. 

Since several differences existed between the 
special course and the standard course, it was 
impossible to predict which techniques would most 
strongly influence performance. The course must 
be viewed as a “treatment package,” containing 
innovations probably typical of the growing num- 
ber of such courses in our colleges and univer- 
sities. 


Student Samples 


Data are reported for all freshman SEOP stu- 
dents who completed Psych 105 (N = 155) and 
for all SEOP students who took Psych 100 
(N = 17). A comparison group of regularly 
admitted students was formed by drawing a sam- 
ple of Psych 100 students matched with Psych 
105 students on class status (freshman) and sex 
(52 men and 103 women). Data were obtained 
from the Department of Psychology, the college 
of enrollment of each student, and the university’s 
Office of Instructional Resources. All data apply 
to the Fall 1968 semester. i 

As shown in Table 1 there was no mean differ- 
ence between Psych 100 and Psych 105 groups 
and their respective populations on high school 
percentile rank, School and College Ability Test 
(SCAT) (verbal score) and Cooperative Reading 
Reading Test (comprehension score). Further, 
the sample of Psych 100 students, with its mean 
course percentile of 51.72 can be said to be repre- 
sentative in course performance of all students 
in the course, 


Academic Background 
Figures 1, 2, and 3 and Table 1 illustrate the 
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Figure 3.—Cooperative Reading by Group 
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deficiencies of Psych 105 students on traditional 
measures of achievement and aptitude. Mean 
scores are much lower for students in Psych 105, 
and the distributions for the two groups show lit- 
tle overlap. On SCAT verbal score, only 4.8 per- 
cent of Psych 105 students score above the median 
of Psych 100 students. On Cooperative Reading, 
comprehension score, the corresponding percent- 
age is 7.7, and on high school percentile rank, 21.2 
percent. 

Data for SEOP students who took Psych 100 
are incomplete and are based on a very small 
number. Their scores on the tests and their 
rankings are not significantly different from those 
of Psych 105 students. 


Achievement in Introductory Psychology 


Distributions of course grades are shown in 
Table 2. Compared with SEOP students in Psych 
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Table 2.—Distribution of Introductory Psychology Grades by Group 


N 


B 58 

c 59 

D 18 

E 1 

Total 155. 
Course 

grade M 

3215 


100, 3.75; Psych 105, 3.21). 
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Table 3.—Mean Score and Percent Passing Seventeen Common Items 


ee 
a _ EOE 


Psych 100 Psych 105 SEOP_ in Psych 100 
M sD N M SD N M SD N 
Items correct 13.82 2,04 142 1177 2.89 125 10.25 2.88 1% 
Percent pass- , 
ing* 80.9% 69,2% 61.3% 


-= o e a U a 


Mean proportion of students passing each item 


mean difference between Psych 105 and SEOP 
students in Psych 100 is also statistically signifi- 
cant (t = 2.51; p < .05). 

Although it would have been desirable to use a 
longer criterion test that more adequately sam- 
pled course content, there are two kinds of evi- 
dence that performance on this 17-item objective 
task is closely related to the more subjectively 
assigned course grade. First, the 17-item score 
correlates highly with overall course grade within 
both groups; the correlation (part-whole) be- 
tween course grade and 17-item score is .67 within 
the Psych 100 sample and .51 within the Psych 
105 group. Second, regression analysis predicting 
Course grade from 17-item score indicates that 
common slopes and common intercepts exist for 
both groups’ equations. The common prediction 
equation is Y = —.16 + .29X, where Ŷ is the pre- 
dicted introductory psychology course grade and 
X is the 17-item score (2:65). Thus, on the basis 
of the 17-item score, the same overall grade is 
predicted in either Psych 100 or Psych 105. If 
grades were inflated in Psych 105, one would ex- 
pect different intercepts. These data provide some 
basis for concluding that grades were neither 
padded nor representing lowered grading stand- 


ards in Psych 105 but did indeed reflect mastery 
of course content. 

Therefore, the data indicate that while Psych 
105 students scored lower on the test of common 
items than the matched sample of Psych 100 stu- 
dents, they nevertheless performed on the aver- 
age well within the C range for Psych 100. 


Second Semester and Freshman Year 
Achievement 


Psych 105 was designed as a course equivalent 
to Psych 100 rather than preparatory to it. Course 
objectives included mastery of elementary con- 
tent and preparation for more advanced work. 
Thus, success in later psychology courses is an 
appropriate measure of the success of the course. 

Second semester psychology courses were taken 
by eighty-four students from Psych 105 and fifty- 
nine students from the Psych 100 sample. Results 
are reported for two groups of students: (a) those 
who took a special innovative section of social 
psychology and (b) those who took traditionally 
taught courses, either another section of social 
psychology or another psychology course. 

The innovative section, not planned expressly 


Table 4.—Achievement by Group in the Special Spring Social Psychology Section 
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for SEOP students, was considerably less struc- 
tured than the usual college course. There were 
no exams, no curve grading, and no lock-step 
progress. Grades were based on a reward-non- 
reward rather than a reward- 


punishment system. 
Evidence of exposure to and knowledge about the 
subject matter of the course was rewarded with 


points. The student worked at the pace he set for 


himself and when he accumulated enough points 
for the grade he desired he was finished with the 
course. The primary source of points was papers 
of four or five pages treating a selected aspect 


s and gather and 
evaluate evidence was rewarded 


with four very hi 
plus a few bonus points (awar 


ance) or for mo 
though the sectio 
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of Psych 105 students (4.46) was quite similar t 
that of Psych 100 students (4.62) and all stu 
dents in the course (4.55). Of the Psych 100 = 
dents, 85 percent got A and of Psych 105 studen | 
77 percent got A. Of all students in the cours' 
81 percent got A, = pis 
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the Psych 
the perform 
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analysis 
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intercept: - The equations we! 
i gular group and ¥ he 
1-86 + .31X for the SEOP group, niese T is t 
and X is grade ™ 
2 psychology (2:6). Thus, the p” 
dicted grade 1 is approximately on 
grade lower for a Psych 105 student than fo! 
Psych 100 student. 


hat softened by a 8% 


y Courses, 


Freshman GPA, and Dropout Rate 


Psych 100 
N 


Psych 105 i 
- z syc s SEop in Psych 100 
(0) 
A 16 54.78 2 4.08 o 
B 7 36.96 2 10.20 (0) 
c 11 23.91 18 36.73 3 ap 
D 1 ee I 15 30.61 apa 
7 yi is 3 50.00 
(0) 
Total 46 99.99 Total 49 9 e 
9.9 
9 Total 6 100.00 
M SD M SD 
nx: M SD 
grade 4.00 0.93 251 1.03 io) 5 
-50 0.50 
M SD N M SD N 
M 
Freshman 6 ip : 
GPA 3.70 0.62 147 3.21 0.67 
: 144 2.80 (0) 
; 54 16 
Percent 
return- 
ing Sept. 
1969 85.2 — ca A 
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lection factor: SEOP students who took the spe- 
cial section had higher grades in Psych 105 than 
did those taking other courses. The median Psych 
105 grade of students in the special section was 
B; students taking other sections had earned a 
median grade of C in Psych 105. Consequently, 
higher second semester grades would be expected 
for the special section students. Nevertheless, a 
1.5 point difference is unexpectedly large. It seems 
apparent that procedures in the special section 
of social psychology facilitated performance. Of 
course, the grade distribution for all students 
was higher than in previous semesters of the 
course. 

In view of the large proportion of A’s given, it 
must be asked if these grades validly measured 
content mastery. Since no achievement measures 
common to traditional and special sections are 
available, the question cannot be answered from 
data. Indeed, because the objectives of such a 
course are different from those of a traditionally 
taught course, a skewed grade distribution is a 
condition essential for its success. Although the 
rationale of the course seems sound to us and the 
quality of papers is reputed to be high, this is not 
the occasion to argue merits of the course. We 
merely suggest that despite a special introductory 
course, the performance of SEOP students is 
likely to decline unless there is continued instruc- 
tional intervention. Further, when nontraditional 
although possibly equally valid criteria of mastery 
of course content are utilized, SEOP students per- 
formed nearly as well as non-SEOP students. Re- 
call that the special section was designed for 
regularly admitted students. 

Freshman GPA is shown in Table 5. For the 
Psych 100 sample, GPA is 3.70, for the Psych 
105 students it is 3.21, and for the SEOP students 
in Psych 100 it is 2.80. This difference is similar 
to the differences noted for fall psychology course 
grades, about half a grade point. Of course the 
fall grades contribute to these averages. Other 
factors may have had a positive effect on the 
SEOP student’s GPA. Special courses were given 
in other departments and course loads were gen- 
erally lighter. One would expect these conditions 
to have benefited the SEOP students in Psych 
a although their ea Eee es oe x 
he st in Psych 1 = 90 1 DIS Oy 
final follow-up aie is the proportion m each 
gr i apus for their sec- 
Sroup that returned to this cam] nescence 
ond year, For the Psych 100 sample tha ee a 
Age is 85.2, for Psych 105 it is 75.5, and for SE 


Students in Psych 100 it is 64.7. 


Discussion 


These data contradict frequently heard com- 
to ts about programs such as SEOP. oor 
su € expectations of many, these students di 

‘vive their first semester and their first year. 


At least for Psych 105, a special course apparently 
did not lower instruction and evaluation stand- 
ards and encourage discrimination in reverse. 
Further, these students did satisfactory work in 
higher level psychology courses, especially in a 
less structured, self-paced course. 


The most significant result of programs such 
as SEOP may be the stimulation of increased 
attention to innovation and evaluation of instruc- 
tion. Such attention cannot fail to benefit regular 
students as well as high-risk students. 


Several problems in the present study should 
be noted. The first is inherent in the study of 
many social issues—humane considerations pre- 
vented the random assignment of subjects. Hence 
the small “control” group of SEOP students tak- 
ing Psych 100 and the consequent limitations on 
conclusions about the “effects” of the course. The 
selection of common items presents a second 
major problem in interpreting the results of the 
study. Because items were selected directly by 
course instructors after material had been dis- 
cussed, it is possible that, despite the stated cri- 
terion of equal coverage, the items chosen reflected 
material taught in greater detail in Psych 105. 
We have presented evidence suggesting that this 
may not be the case. The regression slope for 
common item score on course grade is the same 
for both groups. Further, the correlation between 
scores on the common items and course grades 
is high, .51 in Psych 105 and .67 in Psych 100. 
Finally, there are substantial correlations between 
the proportion of students in each group answer- 
ing these items correctly: Psych 100 vs. Psych 
105, r = .78; Psych 100 vs. SEOP in Psych 100, 
r = .79; Psych 105 vs. SEOP in Psych 100, r = 
(57. These high positive correlations suggest that 
items difficult for one group were also relatively 
difficult for the other groups. 

A closely related problem is the apparent lower 
difficulty of the common items compared with 
other items in their exams. Across all common 
items 80 percent of Psych 100 students and 69 
percent of Psych 105 students answered correctly. 
Thus the absence of larger differences between 
the groups may be due to a “ceiling effect.” 
Indeed, these items are less difficult than remain- 
ing items used in course examinations. A mean 
of 65.0 percent of Psych 100 students answered 
their remaining fifty-three items correctly, (t = 
3.68; p < .01) a mean of 60.4 percent of Psych 
105 students answered their remaining 143 items 
correctly (t = 2.11; p < .05). These data cannot 
adequately answer the “ceiling effect” problem 
which probably results from the attempt to avoid 
test items that include difficult or confusing non- 
psychological vocabulary and items that empha- 
size content of readings not expected to be com- 
mon to most introductory courses, Inspection 
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suggests that the more difficult items were often 
ii The ae future studies can be strength- 
ened by having instructors approve a large pool 
of items in advance. Items to comprise a cr iterion 
test, substantially longer than seventeen items 
and adequately covering all aspects of the course, 
could then be chosen randomly. Although instruc- 
tors would have screened each item in the pool, 
they would not have seen the criterion test itself, 
Further, such a criterion test could be given both 
at the beginning and end of th 
to assess the relative starting 


will be made to identify “highest risk” 
dents from their admission data. If S 
fication methods are validated on ¢ 
students, they could become the basi 
ing individual help or excluding st 
the course. A cost analysis will be 
comparing Psych 105 with the other 
regular freshman cour: 
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FOOTNOTES 


1. Assistance in d 


; | 
ata analysis was provided by Jo 
Bowers, 


Susan Feldman, and Betsy Harris. at 

2. This presentation of data claims to be no Oe 
descriptive. The major weakness of the design Ss 
rom the impossibility of randomly et ng eee 
groups. Consequently, care must be taken in dr 


-ongi 
conclusions about the “effects” of the course. Strong 
conclusions might be 
analysis, 


on 

hose final exam was noh 10 

Semester whereas for Psyc ts Í 
ive. Further, studen 


on biweekly exa" 
m taking the final. 
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Effects of Degree of Training, Group Size, and 


Inductive Ability on the 


Transfer of Conceptual Behavior 


ELMER A. LEMKE and JAMES T. HECHT 
Illinois State University 


ABSTRACT 


A previous study indicated that for brief exposure to conceptual mat 
working as pairs performed as well, on training and transfer tasks combined, as hi 


erials Ss of low general mental ability 
igh-ability Ss working alone. As 
assigned as individuals or homo- 


a partial replication of that study, 192 Ss were stratified by inductive ability and r | 
each S participated individually 


geneous pairs to one of three degree of training conditions. Following training, 
on three transfer concepts. For the low degree of training condition, training as low: 


vidual transfer performance. 


FOR MANY years, classroom investigations 
of grouping practices have yielded inconsistent 
results, Recently, however, findings of several 
studies have seemed to converge, yielding infor- 
mation about the conditions under which group 
learning can facilitate individual transfer per- 
formance. 

Early studies of classroom grouping practices 
were reviewed by Wilhelms and Westby-Gibson 
E). Who concluded that, “If any one group has 

taaa gained from grouping it was the low 
group. 

A number of investigations have indicated that 
while groups are more efficient in problem solv- 
ing than individuals, in the individuals trans- 
fer performance the benefit of group training 
is lost (3, 5, 6). However, when Ss are stratified 
by ability, grouped homogeneously or heterogen- 
eously, and when some attention is paid to stage 
of transfer performance, the effect of grouping 
can be seen to be marginally significant (1, 2). 
This experiment was designed as a partial repli- 
cation of studies finding that training as low- 
ability homogeneous pairs is a facilitating condi- 
tion for individual transfer performance. 


Method 


Subjects. The Ss for the study were 192 fe- 
males enrolled in Psychological Measurement at 
Illinois State University. All Ss were in the 18-24 
age range. The median Locations test (4) score 
was 9, with a range of 3 to 22. f 

Materials. Stimulus materials forming the dis- 
blay consisted of 3-inch X 3-inch cards, each of 
Which represented six attributes with two de- 


-ability pairs facilitated indi- 


were: border continuity (solid or broken), figure 
number (one or two), figure size (large or small s 
figure color (red or blue), figure position (high 
or low), and figure shape (circle or square). 

The stimulus display consisted of an ordered 
arrangement of attributes, by rows and columns, 
which formed an 8 X 8 array of cards. The con- 
cepts to be attained were 3-attribute, conjunc- 
tive-type concepts (e.g, large red squares). 

Procedure. The Locations test was used to strat- 
ify the 192 Ss by ability level (high or low), after 
which they were randomly assigned to a group 
size (individuals or pairs) X degree of training 
(three, six, or nine concepts) X transfer concepts 
(first or second trial) repeated measures factorial 
design. Ninety-six high-ability Ss were randomly 
assigned to train as individuals or pairs in one 
of the three training conditions, sixteen per con- 
dition. Similarly, ninety-six low-ability Ss were 
assigned as individuals or pairs to one of the 
three training conditions. Subsequently, all Ss 
individually attained two concepts in the transfer 

task. The order of the concepts used in the train- 
ing and the transfer tasks was random. 

As Ss arrived at the laboratory, E indicated 
the structure of the concept board. Upon com- 
pleting the instructions, E specified an exemplar 
of the concept. As Ss selected cards, for each 
choice E responded “yes” or “no” if the card was 
or was not an exemplar of the concept. Subjects 
were told to cooperate in the task and to specify 
the concept characteristics when they were able 
If a concept was attained, the next was presented, 
if not, they continued for 10 minutes or until 
the concept was attained, whichever was shorter 
E recorded time-to-criterion for the training Goris 
cepts, after which Ss individually attained two 
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transfer concepts. The results are based upon the 
analysis of the two transfer-concept scores. 


Results 


repeated 
measures summary ANOVA for ability level, 


group size, degree of training, and transfer con- 


as low-ability pairs was 4.15 and 3. 
for the first training condition. T 


Table 1.—Summary ANOVA of Group Size, 
Ability, Degree of Training on Transfer Trials 


Source af 


MS F 


Inductive 


Between Sst 191 
A 1 26.83 4.674% 
B 1 7.96 
C 2 eTO 12.7344% 
AB 1 +07 
AC 2 2.96 
BC 2 1.07 
ABC 2 14.99 2.66% 
Ss/Groups 180 5.63 
Within Ss 192 
> hes 835 4.78%% 
on 1 4.45 
7.74 3.26% 
cD 2 1.16 
ABD 1 .02 
ACD 2 1.10 
BCD 2 2.28 
ABCD 2 T34 
Dx Ss/ 
Groups 180 2.37 
1. A=Level of Ability; B=Group size; C=Degree of 
Training; =Transfer Concepts, 
*p <.10 
**p <.05 
"p <o 


Table 2.—Table 
ing Interaction 


Training Condition 


of Means for the Ability X Size Xx Train- 


5 6 9 
Indiv 2,88 2.70 is 74 
High 
Pairs 3.33 1.93 1.27 
Indiv 4.15 2.26 2,57 
Low 
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pairing condition. 


hen high-ability 


} S attempt to work as 
homogeneous pairs, the Probability is redsonakie 
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oe will quickly develop an individual 
aoa roup interaction, however, forces the 
the eure os of an alternate group strategy. In 
fam, a er setting, the high-ability S selects 
Piero repertoire the appropriate individual 
EA = and no apparent facilitation is observed 
fiat esult of the group training. This line of 
lorr ning can also be used to explain the inhibi- 
hn i effect that training as high-homogeneous 
(2) s has on individual transfer performance 
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FOOTNOTES 


The views expressed are those of the authors and 
not necessarily shared by the U.S. Navy. g 
The numbers 1n parentheses refer to the references 


from which the data came. 
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FIELD NEWS 


ee ee RE RE 


ONE OF THE GREATEST DIFFICULTIES in the na- 
tional Headstart program for preschool, economically 
disadvantaged children, has been fiinding ways to work 
with the parents. A University of Miami research team 
has been working on the problem of getting and keep- 
ing parents involved in the program. Dr. Paul Wohl- 
ford, Associate Professor of Psychology, heads a team 
which worked with five centers in Dade County 
(Plorida) Public Schools and EOPI’s Child Opportunity 
Program to help parents’ understanding of, communi- 


cating with, and planning for the children beginning 
their formal education, 


According to Wohlford, Headstart 


The final eval 


ents in the pilot group 
start parental groups. 


; y usin; = 
as training staff for other qe 


n Mississippi 
ample, the cost of education is $520 per Pa 
the federal Seveuttiient contributing $ oent, 
In Connecticut, the cost of education is $1 ‘ 
but federal funds amount to only dan 000 a student, 

The study also shows that federal 
schools have increased $480 million Since 1969 to a 
1971 total of $2.8 billion. According to Herbert Lob 
senz, president of the firm conducting this study, the 
disparity in the flow of funds to different geographical 
areas results from a number of factors, 

Over 50 percent of the federal money is gs 
Title I of the Elementary Secondary Edu 
meant to aid schools in low income countie 
cation formula allows low cost education a: 


Subsidies for 


pent under 
cation Act 
S. The allo- 
reas to base 


Willard £. North — 


Central Missouri State College 


their aid claims on national rather than local educa- 
tional cost, Thus, these areas receive educational sub- 
sidies at high national rates and purchase educational 
services at low local rates. In addition, the formula is 
partly based on 1960 census population and income 
data, and does not take into account migration from | 


rural to urban areas or regional differences in cost of 
living. 


receive larger absolute 
y per student is generally 
d rural states, As a result, 


and industrial states must 
pay a larger share of far higher educational costs. 
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Yi : ri Hi 
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by a panel ; . 
Direc el which included psychiatrist Jer 
Rote fhe Illinois Drug Abuse _ oom 
mittee Mees te chologist, Chairman of the National Com- 
a pharmacist, si Education; and George Griffenhagen 
Sommunicatio who is Associate Executive Director for 
ciation, Thi ns of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
distortion = panel looked for misstatements of fact, 
rugs in „scientific data, inaccurate portrayals of 
Hie heir effects, and misleading innuendoes. 
able, it Bison was considered scientifically accept- 
composed Pan viewed by a “communications” panel 
William p nee persons including Peter Fonda, 
Met in gro suckley, Jr, and Judith Crist. This panel 
Message re of eight to ten to examine the central 
e Message each AV and to consider how effectively 
reviewed S „19 conveyed. The “communications” panel 
as a leven important aspects as each film’s value 
Potential "a g tool, its credibility, its timeliness, and its 
In adait; educate, to persuade, or to entertain. 
Sents a mies to panel reviews, Drug Abuse Films pre- 
Purchase ee, of content of each title, rental and 
Produced re natin, and details of length and year 
e National acs of the evaluation are available from 
Coordinating Council on Drug Abuse Edu- 


Cation 

a : 

N. A Sate formation, Inc., 1211 Connecticut Avenue 

$2.00 212, Washington, D.C. 20036. The cost is 
Per copy. 
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SE REPORTE * 
D IN THE /I/D/E/A REPORTER, the 


Ebartm 
t ent of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
perform- 


Step 
Ped i € 
ìnto the picture to help evaluate the 


ance o 

“and Giese ence contractors. HEW has given the 

&Xistin vation a $300 thousand grant to study all 
tracting projects. 


Ba z 
. and planned performance con 


ese in 
(ORO clude the Office of Economic Opportunities 
performance 


contrac we million investment in the c 
meen state PETAMA in eighteen school districts in 
ang ment a i Bp ad 28,000 students. The OEO ex- 
ni d tests HE es large companies against smaller ones, 
es under -ous approaches used by the six compa- 
contract. Rand will prepare a handbook 


Stailin, 
{dues & which of the performance contracting tech- 
de available 


‘ aa avoid any more charg 
troiment) ee as were leveled in the T! 
One o ù EO has awarded a $614 thousand con- 
io, ¢ the Battelle Memorial Institute in Columbus, 
the projects 


fungi dle the testing of students in 
abora, OEO spokesman 


exarkana ex- 


Ing, According to the one kesn 
e combination of standardized and criterion- 
ete will be used. Part of the contractor’s 

, on pased on the students’ performance On ori- 
baseq’ „?? Subject referenced tests, and part will be 
on one of three 
he results of 
d for 


CS Mother 
Valuati her set of standardize f 
tional companies with 


ay will be 


Alfa i 
Chines paming Systems utilizes few teaching mr 
a zas, ea its work in Hartford, Connecticut; = 
Se ea Grand Rapids, Michigan. Prog" eee $ TR 
d students © With an ‘mcentive system for tea 
e, s. i. 
Stron ne Foundati oe 
g dations, Incon i work in Jackson- 
New York, New 


ce. In thi 

intri i s program, the S$ £ 

Mtrinsie nell slowly evolve from material goods to 

Planned p attitudinal rewards. 
Fi ucation Centers is spurni 

gnostic testing and appre 


ng hardware and 
priate placement 


of each student. They ar i 
eal ee . They are using programmed texts as 
y as existing instructional i 
EA materials. They are work- 
rt ee Tie unty, Tennessee; Clark C 

oui and Wichita, Kansas. í erage 

uality Educational D . i 

(AV) teaching ie uses audio-visual 
cassettes extensively in thei grammed terte and SPa 
P hae aaa x gad project, Working in Rock. 

7 3 ? Ki 3 
this program provides Fic Meg Anchoragen Alsie 
oe E e for students and teach- 
E N e use para-professionals 
t ng chines, and AV materia. ‘ 
incentive system that rewards sehen fr the 
ast and the school, iii adie 

estinghouse Learning Corporati 

; ‘poration em 
eee programmed texts, teaching EE aoa 
additional AV materials. A computer is used in thi 
approach to prescribe an individualized program P 
each student. The school’s learning environment is alse 
altered to a more informal atmosphere. These ene elea 
von pravde incentives are being conducted in Phila 
elphia, Pennsylvania; Fresno, Californi 5 
Vegas, Nevada, : i P ae, 

Playing an important role in this study i i 

y is Educational 

Turnkey Systems, Inc., which is conducting a cost ef- 
fectiveness analysis of each program, studying any 
change caused in the school by the contractor’s pro- 
gram, exploring each program’s implication and giving 
management’s support to OEO. The company has a 
$525 thousand contract with the Federal Government 


for this work. 


INTER-AMERICA 


* * * * * 

N UNIVERSITY of Puerto Rico an- 
nounces the establishment of its university press for the 
publication of a multidisciplinary quarterly, “The Re- 
vista/Review Interamericana.” Books and monographs 
ublished in English or Spanish with pref- 

to Puerto Rican, Caribbean, 
American themes. The following the- 
also being planned: Cooperative Edu- 
Caribbean (including 


matic editions are 
cation in Puerto Rico and the 
Ecology of Puerto 


Spanish-American subject matter) ; ¢ 
Rico and Caribbean; The Modern Puerto Rican; an 
The Urbanization o, J 

and other subjects written at a level 


Papers on these L 
that would appeal to both educated Jaymen and inter- 
ested specialists are invited. poetry, and 
belles lettres are also wie Those interested in 
i anuscripts consider ‘or | 0 
favna g copies 53 Editorial De La Universidad, Post 
to Rey, PR 00919. 
k * 
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transfer concepts. The results are based upon the 
analysis of the two transfer-concept scores. 


Results 


Table 1 presents the 2 x 2 x 3 x 2 repeated 
measures summary ANOVA for ability level, 
group size, degree of training, and transfer con- 
cepts. The ability X size x training interaction of 
this study confirms the facilitating effect of low- 
ability homogeneous pairing previously cited 

(p <.10). Table 2 presents the means for the sec- 
ond- and third-order interactions. The difference 

between individual transfer performances of Ss 
trained as low-ability individuals and Ss trained 


as low-ability pairs was 4.15 and 3.17 respectively, 


for the first training condition, The difference be- 


Table 1.—Summary ANOVA of Group Size, 
Ability, Degree of Training on Transfer Trials 


SS ee U 
SS 


Inductive 


Source df MS F 
Between Sat igi 
A 1 26.83 4.67%% 
£ 1 7.96 
c 2 71.70 12.73%%% 
AB 1 -07 
AC 2 2.96 
BC 2 1.07 
ABC 2 14.99 2.66% 
Ss/Groups 180 5.63 
Within Ss 192 
D 1 11.35 4.7Q%* 
AD 1 4.45 
BD 1 7.74 3.26% 
cD 2 1.16 
ABD 1 -02 
ACD 2 1.10 
BCD 2 2.28 
ABCD 2 T.34. 
Dx Ss/ 
Groups 180 2.57 
1. A=Level of Ability; B—Group size; C=Degree of 
Training; D=Transfer Concepts. 
Ep <0 
"py <05 
py <01 


Table 2.—Table of Means for the Ability X Size 


x Train- 
ing Interaction 


ee ee 
= 
Training Condition 


a 


3 6 9 
ee ee 
Indiv 2.88 ae tO 1.74 
High 
Pairs 3.33 1.93 sey 
Indiv 4.15 2.26 2ST 
Low 
Pairs 3.17 2.80 2.07 
SSS L 


tween the means for t 
cant (p <.05) using 
simple effects, 


his condition was signifi- 
a one-tail Fisher test for 


Discussion 


Group variables related to the transfer of con- 


ceptual behavior are highly complex. Beane an 
Lemke (2) found that training low-ability S$ 


ads provided a facilitating 


j training low-ability Ss in groups © 
dition for later individual 


E are reasonably cor- 

frouring Ss in training increase” 

e training task (3, 5, 6), it for 

lows that Ss have i la grou 4 

Probably ad P tra 

egy for attaining concepts, es ee 

When Joy -ability Ss com 
e probability i 

H Ra p ability is 

y. T 


e to a training tas% 
: reasonably low th@ 
a Evelop a systematic individu 
i i; S, they cooperative} develop 
group strategy which can be modifisd for use 2 


rategy in the transfer setting. T. 
velopment 


bility Ss 


as 
homogeneous not, Lt) Ss attempt to work 2 


LEMKE—HECHT 


high that Ss will quickly develop an individual 
Strategy. Group interaction, however, forces the 
development of an alternate group strategy. In 
the transfer setting, the high-ability S selects 
from his repertoire the appropriate individual 
strategy and no apparent facilitation is observed 
as a result of the group training. This line of 
reasoning can also be used to explain the inhibi- 
tory effect that training as high-homogeneous 
oo has on individual transfer performance 
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SCOAL & F.A., (APT 
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Removed from 


“ample SCOAL & F.A. APT. & F.A AL & i 
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College Freshmen & 
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(p 
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he. he fact tha he SCO 
achieving students shat jen tently higher 
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tha. Performance in a technical school is pe a nae 
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Seale tences that Brookover (3) found between @ z a 
the ©, 8nd specific subject area scales. However, due it 
mi Students’ lack of experience with technical ag t 
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this particular situation Kirk A. Johnson, Navy Training 
Research Laboratory Branch Office Memphis, and Haskel 
Hoine, Naval Air Technical Training Command 


FOOTNOTES 
4. The views expressed are those of the authors and are 
not necessarily shared by the U.S. Navy. 
2. The numbers in parentheses refer to the references 
from which the data came. 
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Student Needs, College Expectations, 


and “Reality” Perceptions 
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EDWIN L. HERR, The Pennsylvania State University 


ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this study was to test four hypotheses concerned with relationships between student needs, 
college expectations, perceptions of college realities, and four groups of student outcome: status quo, changed ma- 
Jor, transfer, and withdrawal. Pair-wise Pearson product-moment correlations were obtained between like scales on 
the Stern Activities Index and two administrations of the College Characteristics Index, prior to college matricu- 
lation and at the conclusion of the freshman year, Student needs and expectations of college were related across 
Sixteen of thirty person-situation dimensions but the magnitude and direction of correlations was strongly infiu- 
enced by sex of respondent. Student expectations of college and subsequent perceptions of college realities were 
Significantly correlated in thirty possible cases. The S’s sex influenced the magnitude of the correlations obtained 


€tween college expectation and college realities. 


GRADUATES OF American high schools are 
entering institutions of higher learning in rapidly 
creasing numbers. In 1964, there were 4,800,000 
Students enrolled in higher educational institu- 
lons, a figure double that of a decade earlier (9). 

Y 1980, it is forecast that there will be 17,051,000 
Mericans between 18 and 21 years of age of 
in om approximately 60 percent will be attending 
i Stitutions of higher learning; 3,000,000 students 
Ul be entering freshmen (1). 
a As a result of rapid technological change, ex- 
ar tad educational and occupational horizons 
Mong all social classes, and greatly increased 
nancial assistance available to those who desire 
ürther training, it can be expected that the col- 
Sge choice process with its attendant subdecisions 
Vl become evermore complex. Even now, efforts 
oh facilitate the transition from high school to 

llege are less than satisfactory. One spokesman 
ö r higher education (1) maintains that, “because 
a our collective failures in both secondary and 
a hen education, we have come close to making 
“Cess to our colleges and universities a shambles.” 
lew tilable evidence about student attrition in col- 
i. tends to confirm the fundamental validity of 

'S observation as well as of others (2) more 
uid ctly focused on needed modifications in 
tats ance and counseling approaches to the facili- 
At ae of student decisions about college selection. 
Stud € present time, as few as three out of five 
tion ents in college stay continuously to gradua- 

rge] . “In general, student dropouts arise 
logica Y from failure to meet psychological, socio- 
Strie tI, or economic demands rather than the 


med academic demands of college life” (8). 


the factors apparently influencing this 


phenomenon is an inappropriate original choice of 
institution (4). 

With these broad descriptions of the high school 
to college transition as reference points, the pres- 
ent pilot study (3) was promulgated to examine 
the following hypotheses: 


1. Student expectations of college will not 
be associated with student needs. 

2. Student expectations of college will not 
be congruent with their perceptions of the 
actual college environment. 

3. Lack of congruence between expectations 
of college and perceptions of college will 
not be associated with plans for with- 
drawal, transfer, or change of course. 

4. Lack of congruence between students’ 
needs and perception of college wil] not be 
associated with plans for withdrawal 
transfer, or change of course. l 


Sample 


The total sample for the initi j 
consisted of 231 seniors from rot pm new 
schools in western New York State The crite i i 
for selection of the sample was receipt a ge 
acceptance from a college which the student ‘b. 
sequently planned to attend. The schools San ’ 
sented metropolitan comprehensive, surb am 
college-oriented, surburban heterogeneous = ak. 
rural, and rural high schools. The commu iti s 
in which these schools were located reflect Es ide 
range of socioeconomic strata although, as 7 jake 
be expected, the student sample skewed isa e- 
the middle and upper socioeconomic cluster af ts 
range. The general educational level of the f i 
lies of these students was also skewed toward the 
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f the educational range. Most of the 
p et a great deal of importance on their 
child attending college. 

A majority of students in the sample (68%) 
had made a choice of major field of study, and 
most of them had made this choice within the 
last 2 years. Further, 48 percent stated that they 
had no difficulty in making the choice. 


Methodology and Instrumentation 


The students were tested over a 2-day period 
during the months of April and May 1965. Of the 
initial sample, 231 completed the testing and pro- 
vided usable data for the study. During April and 
May 1966, at the conclusion of the freshman year 
in college, the 231 students were again contacted. 
After three follow-up attempts, 158 students re- 
sponded with usable data. 


The test battery administered to the sample 
consisted of two administrations of the College 
Characteristics Index (CCI), the Activities Index 
(AI), anda 2-part, locally-devised questionnaire 
designed to gather biographical information. 


The CCI and the AI are each instruments con- 
sisting of thirty scales of ten items or a total of 
three hundred statements. Twenty-two of the 
scales are bipolar with a high scale score indicat- 
ing a need or press for the first adjective. The first 
instrument ( CCI) is designed to assess the envi- 


ronmental “press” of the institution examined: 
e.g., the assumed behavioral or 


scale items, and scoring in ord 

, an er to make - 
parable analysis of person. ae 
possible. 


Following are the Scale labels and their abbrevi_ 


ations as well as the assisnment to 
as used in Tables 1-4 (5), Press clusters 


Intellectual Need-Press 

Achievement (ach) 
Conjunctivity-Disjunctivity (cnj-dsj) 
Counteraction-Inferiority Avoidance (ctr-inf) 
Ego Achievement (e/a) 

Energy-Passivity (enj-pas) 
Humanism (hum) 
Objectivity-Projectivity (obj 
Reflectiveness (ref) 
Science (sci) 
Understanding (und) 


-pro) 


Dependency Need-Press 
Abasement-Assurance (aba-ass) 
Adaptability-Deference (ada-def) 
Affiliation-Rejection (aff-rej) 
Deference-Restiveness (def-rst) 
Nurturance-Rejection (nur-rej) 
Order-Disorder (ord-dso) 
Supplication-Autonomy (sup-aut) 


Emotional Expression Need-Press 
Aggression-Blame Avoidance (agg-bla) 


Change-Sameness (cha-sam) 
Dominance-Tolerance (dom-tol) 
Emotionality-Placidity (emo-plc) 
Exhibitionism-Inferiority Avoidance 
Fantasied Achievement (f{/a) 
Impulsiveness-Deliberation (imp-del) 
Narcissism (nar) 

Play-Work (ply-wrk) 
Practicalness-Impracticalness (pra-ipr) 
Harm Avoidance-Risktaking (har-rsk) 
Sensuality-Puritanism (sen-pur) 
Sexuality-Prudishness (sex-pru) 


(exh-inf) 


The CCI was first administered to students 
prior to actual matriculation at college with in- 
structions to complete it in terms of what they 
would expect to find at the institution where they 
had been accepted and intended to matriculate. 
The CCI was administered a second time after 
students had been enrolled approximately one year 
in the college to Which they had been accepted at 
the time of the first testing in order to determine 
their perceptions of the realities of the college 
environment. These data in combination were used 
to examine relationships between needs and ex- 
pectations of college, college expectations and per- 
ceptions of actual college experiences, as well as 
the effects of congruity between college expecta- 
tions and reality as manifested in future collegiate 
plans. Student responses to the various instru- 
ments administered were stratified further on the 


basis of sex, grade point average (GPA), and 
high school attended. 


mi 

rom .43 to .66 wi 

age that the a 
laximum f : ay 

tively high dic ces Of ten items (7), The rela 


content of th 


Limitations 


The limstat: , , 
he limitations of this research are as follows: 
e instruments use 


1 is- can be readily 
» the specific item construction can- 


not be as easily defended. 2. The sample size: 
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although sufficiently large at the outset, became 
dissipated in follow-up. 3. The degree to which the 
relationships observed in this study were con- 
Sclous or unconscious inputs to student choice- 
making are unanswered. 


Findings and Conclusions 


Hypothesis 1: Student expectations of college 
will not be associated with stu- 


dent needs. 


soe Ss were combined into one group, sixteen 
er correlations were obtained between 
5 ay needs and expectations of college (12, 
ies. 4, p < .05). For data interpretation, the 
Bed y scales were divided into three dimensions of 
ene a climate—intellectual, dependency, and 
tev lonal expression (5). Significant correlations 
ee, obtained between five scales designated as 
tion g four, dependency; and seven, emo- 
ihes expression. The way students described 
th IY personal needs was significantly related to 
at which they expected to characterize the col- 
eee environment on sixteen of thirty possible 
eed-press dimensions. 
á When needs and college 
eparately correlated for ma 


expectations were 
les and females, a 


Table 1,—Correlations Between Student Needs 


(AI) and College Expectations (Pr 


smaller number of significant correlations were 
obtained: seven for males and twelve for females. 
Five of the combined scales yielded significant 
correlations for both sexes, although on the scales 
identified as assessing emotional expression need- 
press females ordered their expectations of college 
with greater correspondence to their self-descrip- 
tions than did males. Neither GPA nor sending 
school of the respondents appeared to be as power- 
ful an influence on expectations of college as did 
sex. 

As can be inferred from the differences in 
d, in some instances, directions of 
well as by inspection of scale 
means and standard deviations which are not 
reported here, it is clear that the student’s sex 
does discriminate personal needs and expectations 
of college. As a result of the complex factors 
identified here Hypothesis 1 can not be accepted. 
Hypothesis 2: Student expectations of college 
will not be congruent with thew 
perceptions of the actual college 
environment. 

When Ss were combined, thirty significant 
correlations (p < .01) were obtained between 
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scales assessing expectations of college (pre-CCI) 
and the realities of college (post-CCI), Hence, 
the way students ordered their expectations of 


college were Positively and consistently related 
to that which they found to exist in the college 
environment to which they were exposed. 

For males twenty-five of thirty possible cor- 
relations were found to be significant and for 
females twenty-nine of thirty. Again, the differ- 
ential magnitude of correlations from scale to 
scale compared by sex indicates that the expecta- 
tions of college and the college realities reported 
were sufficiently unique to males and to females 
to warrant more refined investigation even though 
the significance of the correlations indicates the 
general congruence of college expectations and 
college realities. Hypothesis 2 was rejected. 
Hypothesis 3: Lack of congruen 

pectations o 
tions of c 


ce between ex- 
f college and percep- 
ollege will not be 
associated with plans for with- 
drawal, transfer, or change of 
major. 


To test Hypothesis 3, students were classified 
into four groups: Status Quo (SQ) —those who 
after the freshman year intended to stay in the 
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study; 
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college environmental dimensions 
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ce ithdraw. An interesting trend in the data con- 
tone, the increasing numbers of negative correla- 
Observer though nonsignificant, 
wagrved 8 data froni the SQ group is contrasted 
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Students in groups drastically altering their 
ge plans perceived little oF no relationship 


cen their i needs and that which the 
cen the college environment 


related to student 
Hypothesis 4 was 


phenomenon 
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Discussion 
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Many dimensions of situa 


descriptions and 
are conscious mani 
When student self-de 


festations in the above process. 
scriptions and expectations 
of college are examined there are indications that 
students do not expect needs and related press to 
be of the same magnitude. Apparently, on some 
self-situation dimensions, the college environment 
is expected to exert a drawing out or expanding 
effect upon the individual while on other dimen- 
lege environment is expected to re- 


sions the col r 
strain or not reward particular individual be- 


havior. 3 
The findings, then, raise questions such as: 
What is the magnitude, if any, of the gap between 


what students expect in college and what they 
find to Jend stimulus to their personal efforts to 
achieve their original goals? Does college repre- 
sent some real-ideal relationship for students to 
enable them to grasp for a vision of what they 


can become or what they must become to succeed 
and realize satisfaction in the vagaries of the 
many faceted college environment? Answers to 
these questions yepresent the needed thrust for 

of the non-intellec- 


further research in the areas 
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AS A RESULT of various i.t.a. projects (e-8., 
ed on that aspect 


“transition.” Al- 
ransition from 
) to the tradi- 
an automatic 
2, 3) has tended 
ble difficulties 
project 
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p 2ttention has become focus 
O it.a. system known as 
the F many have suggested that t 
tina tial teaching alphabet (ita. 
"Oce orthography (T.O.) was 
t S Ss, the research data (e.g. 1, 
Myo E that there were considera 

ed. Our own observation of i.t.a. 


a > 
Sses indicated that: 


Bs The assigned level of post- 
we material in T.O. was 
5 readability level of t 

e ita. program. ` 

2. Teachers found it necessary to do consid- 

erable post-transition diagnostic teaching 

A ander to enable the child to handle T.O. 
aterials adequately. t 

t hildren continued to use i.t.a. symbols wm 

Thus heir written work. 

ineiga t would that transition was not an 

Deap atal or a aa process; rather it ap- 

Warta o be a complex stage of learning tha 

More nted both comprehensive instruction and 

th The Stailed research. 

he moLUrPose of this study 


Str, Measuy A ree instructional 
Ata sured s of three instrucl® 
rate effectiveness of task of mediating 


Cadi gles as appli 

i ed to the J 

hinge spelling, na language achievement o 
Undergoing transition from i.t.a. to 1.9. 


transition read- 
typically below 
he last book in 


was to investigate 


Tn 

Sty BStruet, , oe 

ayy ag tional strategy I (referred i in wi 

ty, S3, e ET $ included the proce- 
= pea ee escribed in the 


Tang? 
Nsitig Cthods, and materials desc 
al phase of the it.a. reading 


instructional strategies as 
ansition from i.t.a, to T.O. 
gies. The findings indicate 
ignificant gains over their pre- 
more effective ones. In any case, it 


egies appeared to be the 
i ms of reading achievement. 


entitled the Early to Read Series, plus an unde- 
fined post-transitional program. The Early to 
Read Series is published by Initial Teaching Al- 
phabet Publications, Inc. of New York. The 
transitional phase of this series is limited to por- 
tions of Books 6 and 7 (First Edition), the ac- 
companying workbook, and the teacher’s manual. 
The instructional strategies used in this program 
to elicit transitional decoding and encoding be- 
havior are described in the teacher’s manual and 
inferred from the readers and workbook. The pro- 
cedure used in the expository reading materials 
to introduce i.t.a. configurational and traditional 
respelling changes involves a combination of dis- 
solution of the unique features of the i.t.a. aug- 
mentations and the injection of non-prompted 
traditional respellings of certain phonemes. The 
method followed in the transitional workbook in- 
volves eliciting certain marking and respelling 
responses in the presence of word and pictorial 
stimuli. The formal transition phase of this pro- 
gram involved approximately 55 days of instruc- 
tional time to complete. At the termination of this 
phase of the strategy, the Ss were introduced to 
various post-transitional T.O. reading programs. 

Instructional Strategy II (referred to as the 
GCRP study) involved the procedures, methods, 
and materials included in the Greater Cleveland 
Reading Program—GCRP/i.t.a. Language Arts 
Transition Program. This is an experimental pro- 
gram designed specifically for this study. The pro- 
gram consists of eighty-seven instructional units. 
Each unit is designed to elicit specific responses 
identified as crucial to the demonstration of ade- 
quate transitional behavior. The strategies used 
in this program are related to the tasks of 
(a) bringing learned verbal and written responses 
under the control of new stimuli, (b) eliciting 
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iti differentiated responses to discrimina- 
Segre | and (c) eliciting new verbal, intra- 
verbal, and written responses in the presence of 
stimuli of increasing complexity. The re 
consists of a teacher’s manual, a student work- 
þook, supplemental work pages, wall charts, flash- 
cards, and two transitional readers. 
Instructional Strategy III (referred to as the 
“no transition” or “control” strategy) involved 
Ss making immediate transfer from instruction 
and reading in the i.t.a. medium to instruction 
and reading in T.O. without exposure to any in- 
struction of transition elements. The change took 
place at the beginning of the experimental period 
when the Ss had reached the transition phase of 


Book 6 of the first edition of the Early To Read 
series. 


Methodology 


Sample. At the beginning of the school year, 
the investigators selected twelve second grade 


classes in which all of the students had received 
their basic i.t.a, instruction through the Early To 
Read Series but had not y 


et progressed beyond 
the series’ introduction of the first transition ele- 
ments. Four of the classes wi 


oT had completed their 
transition activities. The final posttest (For: 


T.O. version) was administered at the end 
treatment period, i.e., when Ss in the GCRP 
group had completed the eighty-five lessons, 
Findings. The mean I ETR 
and control groups w and 
108.92 respectively, and an analysis of variance 
(Fe, 2 = .18) indicated that these differences 
were not statistically significant at the 5 percent 


m X— 
of the 


level. 


Since intact classes rather than individual gs 
had been assigned to the treatment groups, it was 
necessary in the consideration of the achievement 
test scores to insure against differences between 
the groups in their pre-transition level of ita. 


ae 


reading achievement. Therefore, in my 
the final posttest measures, the analysis of a 
variance was used with the i.t.a. pretest as A 
covariate. The results of these covariance analysé 
are presented in Table 1. 

As indicated by the F ratios in Table 1, re 
tistically significant differences between = 
groups were observed in all the Stanford subtes A 
with the exception of Paragraph Meaning. In 1» 
vestigating these general results more specifically, 
the Duncan Multiple Range Test indicated that: 
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Table 1.—A 
-—Analyses of Covari j "1 zia 
ovariance: Post-Transition Scores—Criterion: SAT, Primary I, Fi 
: , ry II, Form x (T.0.); Covari 
U.)5 ariate: SAT, 


Primary II, Form X (i.t.a.) 
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vresponding grade equivalent scores (students at 


sented are: 
i. Te is possible that much of the research evi- 


dence which has shown that the achievement 
level of i.t.a. children decreased during and fol- 
lowing their transition experience may well be 
an indication of the quality of the transition pro- 
gram yather than an inherent transfer problem. 
2. The fact that the it.a. children exhibited 
reasonable levels of achievement on the T.O. form 
of the pre-transition measure indicates consider- 
able incidental T.O. learning without formal 
transition instruction. Given sufficient time, it is 
possible that the children’s T.O. achievement 
might have been brought up to their it.a. pre- 
transition levels in all areas. There is, however, 
the question of both the time required and the 
comprehensiveness of the skills covered in such 
unstructured transition experiences. 


3. The ita. transition stage need not be a time 
when children either regress or remain at status 
quo in terms of their measured reading achieve- 
ment. On the contrary, the transition stage is a 
time when children can expand their language 
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—Mean e score: antor chiey n es rimary attery Forms W, } nd Y 
T 2.—M Grade S s Stanford Achievement T it, P II Batt Forms > x, a 
able 


-e nen nee 
Å 


= ie v Form X(T0) F 
G res F X AA a: =) Form u(TO) vores (TO) 
Group Subtest ae ooh CP 2.4 GP 2.6 
ca Eo 3.08 2,79 3.47 4.01. adil 
Paragraph a 
estar 2.53 2.70 3.36 3:59 Bigs 
Spelling 3.50 1.89 3.23 3.83 B678 
Word Study 2 
Skills 5.68 3.38 4,23 5.22 13.28% 
tanpoaee 3.37 2.70 3.50 4,06 9.53" 
ETR Word 
Meaning 2.33 2,10 2.75 3.31 14,59% 
| Paragraph 
Meaning 2.08 1.98 yy Si 3,10 15.09% 
Spelling 2.67 1.59 2.64 2.75 32.35% 
Word Study 
Skills 5.14 2.16 3.16 4.07 28.59% 
Language a 2.33 2.96 3.26 18,13* 
CONTROL Word 
: Meaning 2622 2.19 2.61 3.16 20.11* 
Paragraph 
Mi i 094 
caning 1 1,97 2.68 2,89 35,05 
Spelling 2.76 2 5 
‘iiaibe 1.66 2.64 3,08 37.53% 
Word Study 
Skills Deed EEG i 
2.26 3.40 3.34, 24.43% 
Language 2612 


2.45 2.70 3.11 19,95* 
* Significant at the 5 percent level, 


arts achievement in a continuous positive growth 


2. Shapiro B. J szut 
rn » B. J AO chiet” 
me re ta dn PGE of the Reading Ace 
964-1965, Educational R, $ Ameri 
REFERENCES Cleveland, Ohio, 19647. Research Council of 
1. Downing, J., The i.t.a, Sy 


mposium, National Founda- 3. Shapiro, Beis 
tion for Educational Resear 


A mn 

Longitudinal Study of ita. A C? 0: 

ch in England and Wales, Got of the Reading Achievement a igi. anal T 
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Focused and Unfocused Feedback 


and Self-Perception 


AGNES G. REZLER and ALEXANDER S. ANDERSON’ 
University of Illinois, Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this study 
Perception, Focused review mea 
irected to specific cues in order o] 


the other hand, means that viewers look at their 


twenty-one health educators who attended a 
deo tape review, the oth 


of small peer groups. The second 
tangia self-confrontations. 
ape review, 


: nl MOST instances, there appears to be a gap 
vidu een fact and perception regarding an indi- 
pi al’s self-image. “To see oneself as others see 
ur has always been a challenge. The primary 
i es of this article is to report some interest- 
aota about the use of a relatively new tech- 
ing =, self-confrontation,” as a means of produc- 
of the anges in individual’s self-perception. Use 
De 5 technique involves viewing oneself on video 
edh n either a focused feedback or an unfocuse 
e ack situation. Focused feedback implies that 
the video tape is stopped at selected places and 
i hic attention is directed to specific cues 
Quent er to alter his self-perception and subse- 
otha his behavior. Unfocused feedback, on the 
and, is defined as viewing oneself on video 
thout interruptions and drawing one’s own 
Flee about what is being seen 4 
in ipg, confrontation has been used wi 
ine = ividual and group t 6, 7) and 
Cur tselor and teacher traini 


ape wi 
Wi 
Cong] 


ate 2 
of ate and specific feedback (4, 10). Tae Ter | p 
a cused feedback sae developed by Stoller (9) 

p therapy e 


Cen? Use i in grou i 
mt of video tape 1m ae t to submit the 
p therapy to 


Ñ audio-visual feedback 1n grou 

foy Mental study. The data uggested that un- 
ty feedback served to disrupt the groups 
Rarg; “ing which supports Stoller’s notions re- 


the 2e ne need for focuse 
$ udy reported herein 4 
Mique Sstion: Is self-confrontation a useful tech- 
rao 0” producing changes in self-perception, 
tewers benefit from self-confrontation only 


ddresses itself to 


“unfocused” video tape review on self- 
ed at selected places and the viewer’s attention is 


group leader, or therapist helps 
specific cues and behaviors and 
with 


if a supervisor, 


them focus on J 
ovides adequate opportunity for dealing 


pr t 
the material reviewed? 
Method 
The sample consisted of twenty-one health edu- 
occupational 


cators (medical professors, nurses, 
therapists, and health administrators) who at- 


d a 1-week workshop in interpersonal com- 
and conflict sponsored by the Center 
Medical Education, University of 
tructional techniques, developed 
Training Laboratories, empha- 
sized experience-based learning through competi- 
tive exercises, role playing, problem-solving tasks, 
and sensitivity training groups. An important 
goal of the workshop was to facilitate self-aware- 
ness. Past experience with similar groups at the 
Center suggested that health professionals, en- 
gaged with small peer groups, typically spend 
about 50 percent of their time giving opinions 
and expressing their wishes and only about 15 
percent of their time responding to or seeking 
the ideas of others. In addition, self-ratings typi- 
cally showed that they are unaware of these dis- 
crepancies : they rate themselves equally high on 
opinion giving and opinion seeking behaviors. 
Self-confrontation was used in this workshop to 
try to bring about more realistic self-perceptions. 

Workshop participants were divided into two 
groups—A and B. Care was exercised to dis- 
tribute MD’s, nurses, health administrators, and 


munication 
for the Study of 


females equally to make groups comparable in 
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sex and professional background. Participants 
were video taped twice during the week in their 
respective T-groups. The major difference be- 
tween groups A and B occurred in the timing and 
the mode of the feedback. Group A was exposed 
to focused video tape feedback twice, on Mon- 
day and Friday p.m.; both the group leader and 
participants stopped the tape repeatedly and dis- 
cussed specific interactions portrayed in the tape 
(focused feedback). Group B reviewed both tapes 
on Friday p.m. but this review was not focused. 
The leader was present but neither 
ticipants interrupted the tape; Gro 
were permitted to draw 
(unfocused feedback). 


he or the par- 
up B members 
their own conclusions 


The followin 


g diagram shows the design of the 
study: 


GROUP A (N=10) GROUP B (N=11) 


Monday First video taping of T- 
am. group followed by self- 
rating 


First video taping of 
T-group followed by 
self-rating 
Monday Focused review of first 
Pm. tape followed by self- 
rating 


Friday Second video taping of Second video ta; i 
am. T-group followed by T-group followed by 
self-rating self-rating 
Friday Focused review of sec- Unfocused review of 
p.m. ond video tape followed first and second video- 
by self-rating tapes followed by self- 
rating* 
*Both tapes w 
B to also see 
self-confrontat: 
perceptions, 


ere reviewed at the end of the week in Group 
whether sensitivity training alone, without 
ton, could bring about more realistic self- 


Figure 1—Sample Items from 10-point Scale 


REINFORCER 


Supports the ideas of others 
Agrees 


IDEA SEEKER 


Seeks opinions _______ 
Asks for suggestions 
Asks for possible ways of action 


i 


man-Brown split-half reliabilities are quite high 
for both scores: .93 and .96 respectively, showing 
high internal consistency. : m 
Subjects were instructed to recall their penar A 
with peer groups and rate themselves on a 


; P in 
point scale. A few sample items are shown 
Figure 1. 


Results 


Does focused self-confrontation bring about 
more realistic self-perceptions? The answer to thi 
question was obtained by comparing the Monday 
a.m. with the Monday p.m. and the Friday a 
with the Friday p.m, self-ratings in Group + 
Pertinent statistics are shown in Table 1. 

Both the Monday and Friday focused self- 


confrontation produced a significant shift in self- 
ratings in the 


review ratin 


rea isti : and maintain a new m 
li Picture of the S : > : 


oes unfocused self- 


z ‘ pout 
more realig Confrontation bring 2 f 


tic self-perception ? Comparison 

Alm ; 
never Occasion- Amys 
Rarely ally Usually alwa” 

3 4 5 6 jo 

is 3 4 5 6 T ? jo 
5 0 

3 4 i 

3 4 5 6 1 8 5 g 
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its T-a A NEE EY o a u a 
Monday a.m. be- Monday m i — F 
y a.m. Monday p.m. after Frida i 
3 y ; és I x iday a.m. be- Friday p.m. after 
fore tape review focused tape review fore tape review focused tape ahi 
Į review 


Behav- 


iots r - 
ors Mean SD Mean SD t Mean SD Mean SD $ 


Rein- 
forcer 5 A5 3 5 
P 5.61 4,45 3,82* 5.91 4.74 2.10* 
a Tota 2.19 Ait 1.91 
ea 
Seek - 35 = ¥ 
eker 5,32 4,50 4,19* 5.47 3.91 2.14* 
161 1.81 4.76 1,90 


Soe YY 
Significant at the .05 level. 


haviors, then confronting the group with as com- 


plex a stimuli as their taped interactions and 
their own conclusions was not 


T; 
able 2.—Comparison of Self-Ratings in Group B 
Soe et ae ee ee 
eee 
ae letting them draw 
aT pem. after sufficient. They needed assistance to identify spe- 
unfocused tape cific behaviors to be developed, just like Ivey and 


his associates (4) clearly jdentified “attending 
ings” as two specific 


Bee behavior and reflection of feel 

hay- behaviors that beginning counselors needed to 

iors P g : learn. Similar to other mechanical teaching aids 
fean SD Mean SD t self-confrontation appears to work best in addi- 

tion to, and not instead of, teaching. 


Friday a.m. be- 
fore tape review review 


Rei 
in. 
Torcer 7.40 7.11 31 The second finding, frequently overlooked in 
. £ . studies based on only one experimental session, 
points up the necessity of repeated, focused self- 


confrontations to produce lasting changes. Skin- 


Ide 
„tea 
“eeker ner (8) was the first learning theorist to suggest 
Ta eA 6.81 203 that intermittent, periodic reinforcement is neces- 
This study lends 


sary to stamp in a new response. 


added substance to Skinner’s findings. The so- 
Mea, ; phisticated, adult participants of Group A changed 
Ei ratings showed that self-ratings 10 Group their self-perceptions, which were developed over 
tonte aed the same after unfocused self-con- a long period of time, only temporarily under the 
tei ation, This finding suggests that video tape impact of a single self-confrontation. Another 
and without the leader’s focusing remarks study is planned with a similar sample during a 
Subsequent discussion by participants, was g-week workshop to learn more about the sequence 
reag ficiently provocative to bring about more and pacing of focused self-confrontations and 
to istic self-perceptions Participants continued their effects on self-ratings. , 
p ‘ f their responsive- Although the major goal of this study was not 
impact of sensitivity training 


0 Š 
Jas ta ee the frequency sti ted their ef- to determine the 
fe s ea they also nS ge from their upon self-perception, data based on both groups 
cers, icit suggestions anc 1 clearly show that continued participation in 
T-groups did not lead individuals in this sample 
to realize how rarely they reinforce and seek the 
In both groups there were 


ideas of their peers. 
i t differences between Monday a.m. 


€ first į ; ‘ nis study is that no significan 
erg Contr hes cama aie eae d to help view- and Friday a.m. mean, self-ratings, although both 
look tend Sclectivdh to cues that may be over- groups were engaged in T-groups throughout the 
Wag ,. Otherwise if ne goal of this workshop week. It appears that effects of informa) ty 
they to make health > tors realize how rarely feedback on self-perception uring sensitivity 
“ngage in Ee aE od idea seeking be- training merit further study. 


Conclusions 
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FOOTNOTES 


i and 
re teful to Mrs. Merry Omori ani 
$ oo ro reviewed and rated the video 
hee ies of both the long and short forms of 
ished copies of bo 
á Tron are available from the author upon request. 
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THE SURPLUS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS: 
SOME EMPIRICAL ASPECTS: 


Robert J, Thornton, Lehigh Uniy 


A RATHER unique phenom: 
labor market for 


ersity 


that more than 88,000 
fession may have been 
the 1970-71 school year, 


Salaries (1969-70 to 1970-71) were hypothesized 
function principally of: (a) the Presence oy basen i S 
general statewide surplus of teachers (measured dicho- 


tomously); (b) the Hyeras + state’ 
(c) selected educational rile save) of the 


+a ples! 

revenu; i variab 

and (dy rhe extent of Organized o ache nea a a 
. For 


e 
as used (t-t 
secured from the (tests), For 


jn 
regression Coefficient, iables js 
k h nge equation failed to ne lev 
nami in ein al 
y low = .42). However, the e 
a a significant neea correlation betis f 
ee ce of teachers Surplus and the perce? eat 
peeifiean, 2Vetage salaries for the 1970-71 school Ar 
TE y; an age salaries for teachers increase AS 
percentatd = rate in the Surplus states (t — 1.73). {t 
states j i the ean increase in salaries for all th? 
advent th, Period (8%), this figure indicates that of 
increase © Surplus may have retarded the rate pe 
er hang Salaries by as much as 25 percent. ON ne 
a the appeared to be no Significant tendehye 
Propo ; be absorbed by declines in either jo 
or this pe standard teachers op pupil-teacher T% ef 
finding 


= —.76 and .07 re 


3 Jat”, 
i Spectively), The 5 
ing numba! Curse, not s 


a + ere 
.SUrprising in view of the inc” et? 
ancial q Mougel districts recently faced with S€ 
FOOTNOTE 
ay Baseq in 


art on a Paper } annt” 
Meetin s " Presented at the J” 
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Differences in Personality Traits Among Most 
Preferred and Least Preferred 
Students in Grades 10, 11, and 12 


NORMAN J. BAUER 


ABSTRACT 


Subjects, 162 students in six classroom groups—two groups from each of 
-sociometric scale designed to identify most pre 


s then analyzed in relation 
ty. Scores made by the mosi 


mee ITS BROADEST sense, it is evident that 
is is growth toward socially desirable ends. 
im OS® Social development is of fundamental 

Portance to all individuals. In fact, there is a 
Youn E conviction that guiding children and 
ive in the development of well-balanced, effec- 

ost o rsonalities constitutes the teacher’s single 
that important function. Smith (3) points out 
outst ene the many aims for schools, two are 
Seey anding: to help every child find personal 
(Scurity and to help the child develop the ability 


unction within groups. 


Scho, 
a 
thow& the members form pa 


Oj 
20 R out, the leaders, the cliques, ge 
$ Janionships and the isolate members. Be- 
hola + of the potential dangers isolated individuals 
i eect a democratic society, and because of the 
it iş > isolation has on personality development, 
Studi mandatory that we concern ourselves with 
Within Of the relative acceptability of students 
eir peer groups. a, 
Nd a eek (1) takes the position that association 
tence Sorts is an ever-present fact of human a 
Conce, “here is no choice so far a8 much of it i 
this poed, Everywhere we are dependent upon 
a aa for our comfort, happiness, 
og Gone he believes, are made U 
Whi ntacts with people, only the most 1 ti 
Te. we do have any word in choosing. a 
Sogj | cavasiveness of patterns a araa 
relati i increase D 
p i onana Dan related to socia 


„identifying factors 
aeo eee Oe e e oe individuals are 


grades 10, 11, and 12—were 
ferred and least 


to the personality charac- 
t preferred students on each 
ade by the least preferred group. 


their peers while others are 


highly accepted by 
neglected or even actively rejected by them? Are 


there distinct personality patterns that charac- 
terize the socially accepted and the socially re- 
jected individuals? Answers to such questions 
may enable man to understand better the patterns 
of interaction which permeate social relations. 
Even more important, a study of the personality 
factors related to social acceptability and unaccep- 
tability should provide insights and suggestions 
for improving the status of those individuals 
who are socially unacceptable, The present study 
attempts to accomplish this by analyzing the 
relationships between preference status and the 
personality characteristics as measured by the 
California Test of Personality (CTP). 


Population and Methodology 


conducted in a midwestern high 
(N = 162) in six classroom 
from each of grades 10, 11, 
the study. The ages and in- 
s were obtained from school 


The study was 
school. Students 
groups, two groups 
and 12, were used in 
telligence scores of S 


records. : 
A scaled instrument was designed to measure 
tability of the Ss in their 


the sociometrie acceptabil’ 1 
respective peer groups. This was a comprehensive, 
5-choice, near-sociometric scale, each category of 


which was assigned a numerical weight. The 
scores made by each student on this scale were 
computed. Those students in each group who had 
the ten highest scores on the scale were identified 
and together constituted the most preferred group 
of students. Those students in each group who 
had the ten lowest scores on the scale were identi- 
fied and together constituted the least preferred 
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Table 1—Self-Reliance 


Source of 


“Sum of  ‘fean . 
d.f Squares = Squares FF 
Variation _ __—_—_———— Eea = a 
groups L 2:32 «40 232.400 148.9 
Between j 
= 1.009 
Between class levels 2 Sikes Ls oS j 
5 4.49 
Interaction between 2 14.03 7.015 
class levels and groups 
Within groups 114 178.99 1:560 
OTAL 119 427.58 
T B a ye ee 


group of students. In this way, sixty most pre- 
ferred and sixty least preferred students were 
selected as the sample. 

The CTP was used to measure the selected 
personality traits. This instrument was admini- 
stered to the students, and scores were computed 
for each of the personality measures, These in- 
cluded measures of s 


elf-reliance, personal worth, 
personal freedom, belongingness, withdrawal, 


nervousness, social standards, social skills, anti- 


Table 2,—Personal Worth 


social tendencies, and f 
sis of variance 


was administered, th 
to each of the origin, 
Coefficients were CO: 
made by Ss identifi 


e scale was readministe p 
al 162 students, Correlati ss 
mputed between the sonst 
ed as most preferred or 


Source of 
Variation _ 


ae Bee pane oe 
Sum of loan a ee 
oa nt Ot tS nares Squares Bae 
Between groups 1 251.07 261.07 109.2? 
Between class levels 2 11.22 5.64 2 34 
Interaction between 2 16 93 
class levels and groups i -08 òb g 
Within groups 114 
TOTAL 


i n i. SSS SS Se. Sn a 
V atio Mean 
A E a mee -lares __ g quares a 
Between groups 1 193 ag rem ie “ gh 

à .52 b 

Between class levels 5 ae es h 19 
Interaction between 2 3 
class levels and groups 65.46 S275 13-6 
Within groups Tik 
TOTAL 


m 


Ton San see =) laaa ee Ta 
tai ale Sum of Mean 
Variation __ ___—— ee: CE E Squares ___ Squares E 
Between groups i 385.21 358.21 78229 
Between class levels 2 10.32 5.16 1.04 
Interaction between 2 21.62 10.81 2.19 
Class levels and groups 
Within groups 114 561.28 4.92 

978.43 


TOTAL 119 


T 
able 5.—Withdrawal Tendencies 
Bar ame ee er 
Source of = Sum of Mean 
“ariation ESEE dsf __— Squares. 391 wares =? 
Between groups 1 163.33 163.339 49.649 
B 

&tween class levels 2 1.51 -755 .229 
a 4.73 87.365 26. 
oy eraction between 2 17 ‘ 6.554 

ass levels and groups 

114 375.86 3.290 


Wit 


hin 
groups 
Toray 119 715.43 a. 


le and the the standardized personality instrument used in 
q socio- this investigation. 
Self-reliance, personal worth, personal free- 

dom, a feeling of belongingness, withdrawal tend- 

and nervous symptoms constitute the Per- 
tment category of the personality 


Dref, 
s : . . 
Stores te on the first sociometrie Sca 
tri the same Ss received on the secon 
Ie seale, 
encies, 


Results A 
T , sonal Adjus : ; 7 
digger les 1 through 12 present an analyst a instrument. Social standards, social skills, anti- 
tefra S in scores which bei ae seek n of social tendencies, family relations, and commu- 
e group on each of the 
Tap 
le 6 
EN _ a 
oe a Hean 
Tartar of a£ squares Squares. 7 
a ti on p ees 
Patya aan i 106.41 106.41 21.49 
en 
Bet ia as 43.12 21.56 4.35 
We 2 
Sn class levels 2.02 6.01 1.22 
e trac 2 Las 
ass jeton between 
De o OLS and groups ETE 4.95 
4 
j 237) ãŻ O 


h 
To in 
À T =o 6. 
ke ups 119 12 
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Table 7.—Social Standards 


— ee a O S 
—— —— 


a AA Wa Sum of Mean Ea y 
Source = 
Variation reretu ~S:f: -Squares Squares iei 
ne 0 

i .630 4.17 
Between groups 1 L763 L763 
.920 
Between class levels 2 16.21 8.105 l 
ó 276 
Interaction between 2 A E 1.165 
class levels and groups 
Within groups 114 481.86 < De 
TOTAL 119 913.03 
Table 8.—Social Skills 
Scuree of ~~ Sof g 
Variation __ St te a ee af. T Squ ares _S quares ae = 
Between groups I 394.01 304.01 134.24 
Between class levels 2 doling 32 5 6% q, 40 
Interaction between 2 7.82 3.91 2,39 
class levels and groups 
Within groups 114 "A a » 1D 1.65 
TOTAL 119 $42.27 


nity relations represent the 

category of the instrument. 
Tables 13 and 14 summarize 

iance computed to test for 


Social Adjustment 


the analysis of var- 


ferred and least 
the .01 
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i eee 


levels of 


erences in mean r te Scores made by each Class level W, 
total scores for each of these broad categories analyzed, a Significant difference was foun 
between the Subgroups identi exist on 


ferred and least peferred. 
Significant differences between the most pre- 


Table 9.—Antisocial Tendencies 


-Jore 
rence group was consider f 
d a significant difference 


pone = urce of Te zne SS —= ee Sadi ie Se ae ee E 
Variation o h i et pg Mean e 
Eo ee ie 
en grouns > 
class ley 
Between els 2 51 jai 10% 
Interaction between 2 6 728 
class levels and groups eSa 40235 l. 
Within groups 114 279,50 
LOPAL 
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Table 10.—Family Relations 


SS NS Se eS eS ee <a + eee aS 
ST o a ane: 


- — ee —— SL SS -— 
ee ee ee ST Å Å— -m 


Sum of Mean 


Source of 


Variation d.f. Squares___ Squares _ F 
Between groups 1 SERE Al 3/1.01 508.23 
Between class levels 2 18.82 9.41 12.89 
Interaction between 2 ei e 25.76 3528 
class levels and groups 

Within groups 114 83.82 t3 


TOTAL 119 523e dI ooma 
ee E 


Table 11.—School Relations t31 ad Se 
Sones. re —————— se Mean : 
Sauares >? rra coe 
~Stiation i iE se ES CC 
a T 
Between groups 1 218... 70 218.70 116.3 
3 2 130 »69 
Between class levels 2 2.60 
48 
5.60 2.80 1. 
lihenseed on between 2 
Class levels and groups 
114 213.00 1.88 


its 
“thin groups : 

TO TAL | 119 489 O 
ee ee ee 


Tah oi salted Hilal: 
le 12.—Community Relations A a eere SS S AE SEAE ESE 
Sos i niperenremmmrnn ts Se a O Mean F 
orte pf Pa ŝquaäres „Squares Io- Tni 
A A 8 tee SSN j 
RRON, ee 967.01 267.01 44.28 
Be Ey 1 
fen grouns 3 ae 10.13 1.67 
8 ety 2 29. 
ie 0.48 5.24 „86 
Int 2 10. 
Clan 2¢tion between ; 
S ` 
-y oe 687.98 6.03 


Ys 114 


Athy 
ý a i z j a pa 
OTs 5 up y 
ortant personality traits. However, 


sumably imp finding of a relationship between 


O 

Co 

1 
‘Si 
™ 


fo 

Uy ersonal . 
fren + °Mpon t, self-reliance, P , as with any ity characteristics, the inter- 
“Cedo ents of the test, d family rela measures of panpay e Further research needs 


lo > Wi ncjes, an 7 ‘tage 
Ns, Ithdrawal tende pretation may not ge ermine whether individuals 


to : 
to be conducted se they display certain 
in high status becau : 
personality traits OF We ie ert. A EA 
assertion ie aitter traits as a consequence 0 
cents al 
d sip ait of pre- status. 


: jon 
Discuss most 


Th 
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and least preferre 
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Mean 


Var ation ee ae __ Squares Fe 
br. eee 1 3484.00 3484.00 421.380 
Between class levels 2 38.50 19.295 2959 
Interaction between 2 221.26 110.630 5.500 
class levels and groups 
Within groups 114 2302.56 ET 


TOTAL 119 11,946.32 
a ee 
DONAUS ee LO 


Table 14.—Total Social Adjustment Scores 


e ait el et = os 5 TITIO ed 
Source of Sum of Mean ee VE 
Variation -— eE oOo o Squares Squares wll ee 
Between groups 1 8036.03 8036.030 405.040 
Between class levels 2 214.71 10:7: 856 5.411 
Interaction between 2 123.28 61.615 3.104 
class levels and groups : 

| Within groups 114 2262.66 19.840 
TOTAL 119 19,636.63 
ee U 
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Relationship of Study 


Habits and School Attitudes 


to Achievement in Mathematics and Reading’ 


FLORENCE P. SHEPPS? and R. RONALD SHEPPS 
Kew Gardens Hills, New York 


ABSTRACT 


Ory Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes ( 
red habits and school attitudes to achievement in 
tg for the group as & whole, using the rea 
reve = through the use of a moderator variable proc 
akie ed that in the case of the boys only, the total 
pred an In the case of the girls, neither of these 
Spe ict a different criterion, mathematics achieveme 
thet to the early diagnosis of school difficulties 
SSHA as a research instrument. 

na, DUCATORS vary in their opinion of the 
attitndg of good study habits and proper school 
in ane Evidence for this is demonstrated both 
an eed works (2, 8) and in the wide differ- 
Ssi S that occur in the amount of homework 
Sore Those who believe in 
oads r study habits are apt to assig; 
renee ner educators are more like 

a. motivation toward sch the key to 
feg] the learning. These individuals are aP 
nda: at study techniques are 0 

“od importance. 

ence» controversy is probably due to the = 
sty until recently of a satisfactory yesearch 
le pienti (We are also facing & complex oe 
attitu t is likely that study practices and schoo 
Srade es are of different importance a 
Criteri evels and with respect to differen 
Habite > The development of the Survey ¢ 
eS an and Attitudes (SSHA) (2) gave rese 
fy in instrument which appeared to be mea 
T 8). attacking problems 1? this area (1, 5, % 


sign heavy work- 


Th 

of E ESHA i „report type 

k sta a eet oe Timself whether his place 

i Usa Y is kept neat, for ex2 ae 

of, thea efficiently and lessons 

wher i order. The study questions 

*eseangh cations AT of 

an erior has now established a” 

seb . academic accomplis men 

View map ormation js sought on the 

i me as whether teachers te 
tically, or the degree tO 

“What grades are a result of 


SSHA) was used to examine the relatio: 
mathematics and reading. Onl: 
ding criterion. More precise ana 
edure involving the grouping of pupils 


nship of sixth grade 
y the attitudes subtest appeared 
lysis of this data was accom- 
by sex, This analysis 
itudes subtest predicted reading 


SSHA score and the atti 
predicted the criterion, although the attitudes subtest did 


these findings are examined with re- 


nt, The implications of 
s well as from the point of view of further development of 


rather than accurately reflecting personal per- 


formance. 

Research has established the validity of the 
SSHA as early as junior high school. Because of 
the importance of identification and elimination 

habits and school attitudes at 


of faulty study 
an even earlier stage, it was decided to try to use 


the SSHA on the sixth grade level. Would this 
carefully constructed, extensively validated in- 
rove itself a valid predictor of aca- 


demic accomplishments at this level? 
The basic hypothesis tested in the present 


investigation was tha 
that sixth graders were not too dissimilar to 
seventh graders, SO that reading difficulty with the 
test probably would not present a problem. Al- 
though junior high school students do tend to 
have a greater jndividual responsibility placed on 
them for the completing of assignments, it was 
thought that learning conditions in general were 
roughly comparable with those in the sixth grade, 

strument which predicted academic 


so that an in 
accomplishment as low as seventh grade could be 
expected to do so in the next lower grade. 


a private ins 


York. Study habits an 
the SSHA (2). Arithmetic achieve- 


as measured by the Iowa Test of Basic 
Arithmetic Skills (3) and reading achievement 


by the Metropolitan Reading Achievement Test 


(4). Both achievement tests had been previously 


a 


rr as 
12 


inistered by the school and the students 
aS recorded on school records. 


Results and Discussion 


j e correlation matrix for the two 

an lac aaa and all parts of the SSHA 

pom ae total score). Rank order cor- 

i were computed because they required no 

pees about equal interval measurement or 
E normality of distribution. 


Table 1.—Correlation of SSHA With Math and Reading 
Achievement (N = 26) 


åtti- Total 

Math Reading Habits tudes Score 
So 
Math B45) 


28 .29 Z0 
Reading 225 oT 25 
Study 
Habits -76** ,88** 
Atti- 
tudes 544% 


*Beyond .05 level 
tailed test, rank 
**Beyond .01 level 


of Significance, one- 
order coefficients 


Table 1 indicates tha, 
parts of the SSHA wer, 
related, only the attitud 
tically satisfactory predictor of a criterion, read- 
ing achievement. More precise analysis of this 
data was accomplished through 


t although the several 
e substantially intercor- 
es subtest was a statis- 


ance of sixth 
graders, was supported in all analyses with 
respect to school attitudes. The study habits sub- 
test was not predictive for either criterion, and 
the total score measure was 


predictive only in the 
case of male members of the sample. 


The results point strongly toward the necessity 
of separate research examination in the elemen- 
tary grades of male and female scores as well as 
Separate analyses of the individual parts of the 


Ea ee 
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i ding 
Table 2.—Correlation of SSHA With Math and Rea 
Achievement (N = 16 boys) 


Atti- Total 
Wahite 5 Seore 
Math Reading Habits tudes Sco 


Math +25 AS ,08 lB 

y * 
Reading -40 .60 , 50) 
Study 7 i 
Habits 704E JB7** 
Atti- 
tudes 


gar 


Eei e- 
*Beyond .05 level of significance, on 


tailed test, rank order coefficients 
**Beyond .01 level 


In fact, the prese 


to report separat 
though 


findings of the presen 


scores of 
obscure th 


Provided the differences in the meaning of hes 
Ss Scores of boys and girls are kept in mi” 


Table 3.—Correlati ‘ aint | 
Achievement N stion Hi AS ae ee h 

Math Reading Habits tudes Sco 
Reading ~.23 02 = BO 
Study 

* 

Habits 72* 795” 
Atti- 
tudes 1 s 


yy 8 
“Beyond .05 


er 
y level of significance, O” 
tailed test 


pie » Tank order coefficients 
"* Beyond -01 level 


SHEPPS—SHEPPS 


research using several different criteria of 

= peri es should pave the way for the 
pe aoe SSHA in the elementary school for the 
eae diagnosis of individual attitudinal problems 
a ering effective school performance. The in- 
Spent is also uniquely useful in that it offers 
t opportunity for item by item discussions in 

he course of counseling. 


FOOTNOTES 


í reanalysis and reformulation 
of material originally collected by the senior author 

E Pee the course of writing her master’s dissertation (8). 
5 senior author wishes to acknowledge the help of 
o Jerome Radin in the collection and evaluation of 
Sa original data, and the kind assistance of Mr. 
Ja ney Dorfman, Headmaster of Parkway School in 
amaica Estates, New York, in making available a 
subject population. 
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ble 2.—Occurrence of Paragraphs Not Developed by Textbook Methods 
Table 2. 


Method of Development 


ene 
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n ~ 
Œ ® 2 s 
E . 
E OD T Gy Ad q 
cg č pæ) (an. a ‘a F = a 
a a Q O ra} oO E P> fH OQ hi 
Sk 4. cf H S P A, 4+ G p fa) 
m ~ O a O G © n UKn u 
D N ® “ A H 4 H ‘do O © 
A p5 t O A lo =- J2 9488 g 
HS O ® A © v Ñ e Dan £ 
ats = & © < SA < 2 age A 
Letters 
k 2 + i 14 14 25 62 100 
ournals 1 
i =a 19 53 100 
Magazines 11 O 4 19 r 
Totals 18 = fe id 
ij 58 18 6 
2 
Percent of occur- 168 ae 
rence among para- Total Percent 
graphs not devel- 
oped by textbook 
methods 10.7 3.0 2 
4. 34.5 10,7 36.9 100 iin 
Percent of occur- 
rence among all 
paragraphs 6.0 fa 2. 
method of “additional comment,” statements were . 
related to a paragraph’s central idea in such a = conclusions? If writings such as those & 
general way that they could not be characterized aha we 10 Serve ag a guide for classroo” 
by any of the other methods. Rates of occurrence instruction in composition, perhaps more 2 
of these three non-textbook methods are øi : stronger attention t t ie ol 
Table 2. given in methods wi 0 the nine traditional textb? 
. des tie Will be advocated with the hope 
As shown in Table 2, the additional comment” young people now in school wil) ; . jife P 
and eclectic methods (“Variety of Methods”) Certain to use them. Yet : o: will in later -o col” 
} | each account for about one paragraph out of every rect that textb k ot if the SOBUTOpHpN u 
! five, a rate much higher than that of any textbook content, the e Presence indicates curricu 
| method except exemplification. It would seem to emphas} D adult writers today did not lack 
|| be informative to break down further the sixty- durin A on methods of paragraph developme”, 
Ì two paragraphs developed eclectically. Th S their own School days. Also. the chi-saU™ 
H paragraphs contain 184 supporting statements, fe sows that even English t obey not us 
| which can be classified further as follows: rea- ae neat M 


Significant werePh development methodol”, 
n do laymen. Therefo! G 
r that, if formal instruc jd 


| sons, 23; examples, 36; additional comment, 67 


; n par 
Conclusions and Implications ab development is in order, it sh° id 
It is clear that when the wr 


0 tradi 
iters of the analyzed reasons), on tional methods (examples 
paragraphs developed thos 


© new meth = e 
| and co od (additional comm 
€ paragra mbinat 
most often did so by furnishing i ing they lons of these, 
i 
j 


ivi 1s e 30 
| reasons, making additional comment or dey Method eat 'vable that writers determine a 
i combination of methods, chiefly these Aa Method wp: , Prior to writing but merely "5*:p 
| It is also clear, therefor Oke mere: | thesis op ich naturally f m? 
i Ie ABO Coar, Mererone, tat textbooks neither lesig bagi, yY Tollows from the_"; to 
i emphasize these most popular methods nor includ discoyep holo Sraph. Research is yet nee h ee 
| all methods which were observed, = method Writers mak 
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t 
s.a So e use of even these vo! 
i What may composition teachers infer from reported in Wragraph development, The rese? 
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his i l et 
ods are most mone reveals only which 
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Evaluation of an Innovative Educational 
Device—A Case Study 


DAVID P. YENS 


University of Delaware and The Pennsylvania State University 


ABSTRACT 


a be mechanical test-scoring device was evaluated in three ways: (1) experimentally to determine its contribution 

i classroom learning; (2) by questionnaire; and (3) by assessment of mechanical reliability. Televised learning ma- 

erials were followed by three randomly assigned follow-up modes: (1) quizzes graded by machine, immediately 
with papers returned the next day; an 


returned, and discussed; (2) quizzes that were discussed, but d (3) discus- 
ron only. Fourth and tenth grade classes were used. The value of such a study for the evaluation of devices for 
educational use was demonstrated. Machine malfunctions occurred in this target environment which had not ap- 
peared in extensive prior testing. The device groups showed no superiority over quiz only groups, possibly due to 
the reliability problem. Attitudes were favorable toward the machine and toward immediate return of the test 


results. 


i DURING THE past 10 years there has been a there seem to be no scoring devices that fit be- 
tremendous increase in the number and variety tween these two extremes, although Pressey (7) 
of mechanical and electronic devices aimed at the described one almost 40 years ago. Little (5) 

tested the effect of the Pressey scoring machine 


ee and education market. A major impetus pon k 
as given to the production of these devices by on learning N a college educational psychology 
he Elementary and Secondary Education Act of class and found that students who used the ma- 
1965, Titles I and II of this act provided funds chine for immediate feedback from frequent 
directly to schools and school districts for mate- quizzes performed better on a final examination 
Vials, aids, products, and programs to improve the | than a control group that took the same quizzes 
Ucation rovided + mh lisadvantaged. The but whose scores were returned after a day. How- 
provided to the ¢ pi ever, these results did not lead to use of the 


combinati ooressive 
| ion of federal support and aggr i 
salesmen led many school districts to order teach- machine at the time. Re 
] television Because of the general sim! arity to the success- 
ful Pressey machine and because of the techno- 


n . . S 
S machines, projectors, instructiona 
hin the educational commu- 


S 

of the and other devices regardless Pe ee logical interests wit 

devices pre rE S retarded @). onal value, nity, a recently developed mechanical scoring 

Were s s ad little prove “hstand class- machine, called a Scanalyzer, appeared to have 

r ot sufficiently durable ihe ted with potential as 4 valuable educational device. How- 
po frectiveness of a device at one educa- 


equately sup ever, the e 
arily a guarantee of 


Om 
use, or were not ad 
g not necess 


“oftware tional level i 
è : ° 10 sis 
oy aig number of unevaluated educat ional eire effectiveness at another level. In addition, the 
nd is continua’ ¥ reliability of a device can be best evaluated in 
t is to be used. 


the G e ` a 

Srow; Market 1S still Jal ge = iti of . . . 
ing. Thi tors in the position, -onment in which 1 
a h ig. This places nee reat selecting the enviro 


ang ab a 
g able to use a? ig of claims made 


e » i 
by 4)", device except on m preis to be use Method of Evaluation 


te eyaluation of an educational device 


th 

fo, © man learly, 

Sen e tea a should be evaluated 1m A complet AS 

f Me wa or tra keting and their validity should consider the 10 owing: ' 

e the if ae ch ther are intended must 7. 18 actual contribution to some learning 

e qd ‘pose for whic Me ewtortiinl this process; 

fz uap strated, A method foe pen a y g, Its acceptance by teachers, students, and 

est Sane and its impleme® a this paper: school supervisory personnel; l 
ng device is the focus test scoring 3. Its reliability of operation or the consist- 

ety ? ency of its results. 


Alt 
Aare AON . 
ey gh there are a var Y they consist 0 
; veneral requirements, 


` lee 
atka > Curr r 
lay ently on the ma : scorers t th e 
Op eXxpensi j mark-sensing : In order to mee ese 5 
S pensive electronic uch as punch poards the study was divided into two parts. The first 
ted of an experimental evaluation of 


-scoring devices § lines 
q} ose ; 5 tween two 11 onsis 
anges Ot Which a mark sia nt present, part ¢ 


QS onla» se snarkeda corr 
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p : cating the Scanalyzer machines 

lemming E oer Pelai of classroom prac- 
tice The second part comprised an assessment of 
attitudes by questionnaire and by personal dis- 
cussion after the completion of the experimental 
phase. The third requirement was satisfied by in- 
suring an adequate period of heavy use and by 
monitoring machine performance. 

The experimental design that evolved to fit all 

requirements consisted of the following elements. 
The experimental evaluation would run for 9 
weeks to afford sufficient machine usage. Grades 
4, 7, and 10 were initially selected so that the suit- 
ability of the Scanalyzer for all grades could be 
tentatively estimated. Six classes in each grade 
were considered the minimum acceptable number 
for analysis; practically, it was expected that this 
number would be the maximum attainable. Three 
modes of activity were selected to follow stand- 
ardized presentations in each grade: a quiz graded 
by the Scanalyzer, a normal quiz, and discussion 
only. 

The need for a standardized subject matter was 
filled by using programs broadcast by WPSX-TV, 
the educational television station of The Pennsyl- 
vania State University, which were used by a 
number of classrooms in the central Pennsylva- 
nia area. This permitted the simultaneous view- 
ing of the same material at many locations and 
simplified the logistical problems of providing ma- 
terials to the participating teachers. 

Television programming covered a wide range 
of grades. Once the grades to be used for the 
experiment were selected, programs at those lev- 
els were reviewed to find the ones most suitable. 
Series of programs were selected based upon their 
appropriateness to the study, their availability for 
previewing, the novelty of their contents to the 
students, and the extent of their use. 

Three series of programs were selected: “AIBS 
Biology” for the tenth grade, “Profiles in Cour- 
age” for the seventh grade, and “In the News” 
for the fourth grade. 

Classes were selected on the basis of their estab- 
lished viewing habits, the travel required to reach 
them, and the willingness of teachers and school 
administrators to participate. Classes that 
watched the selected program on a regular basis 
were sought to minimize the impact of the ex- 
perimental treatment on the class and minimize 
the corresponding “Hawthorne effect” ( 8). It was 
considered desirable to make the students think 
that the testing was associated with an improve- 
ment in the use of the televised programs rather 
than being part of an experiment since the feel- 
ing of being part of an experiment might engen- 
der abnormal behavior on the part of the students 

One high school requested that all its biology 
and social studies classes be used, which provided 
a total of twelve classes for biology and fourteen 
for social studies. Due to scheduling difficulties 
this later resulted in “Profiles in Courage” bein 
used in tenth grade American History Aena 


rather than in junior high classes as desired. Un- 
fortunately, this difficulty arose after it was too 
late to locate other classes that would be more 
suitable. However, the increase in the number 
of classes was expected to provide a better trial 
of the machines and would permit the statistical 
analysis to be more powerful. 

Subjects. The initial composition of the sample 
is indicated in Table 1. Teacher B dropped out 
later at his request. The class sizes ranged from 
ten to thirty-seven, but most were between 
twenty-five and thirty-five. They comprised a” 
ability span from below average to markedly 
above average, and included most socioeconoml¢ 
groups. Rural areas, small towns, and medium- 
sized towns (population 10,000) were repre 
sented. All the schools lie in the Appalachia re- 
gion, and probably could not be strictly consid- 
ered typical of rural or small-town America. 


Most of the teachers had had a great deal of 


teaching experience and seemed to be highly com 
petent. 


Equipment. The Scanalyzer is a mechanical ma” 
chine that is hand operated by rotating the crank 
on the right side. It uses special partially-p® 
punched data processing cards (“Port-a-Punch 
cards) that can be perforated with any shat? 
instrument, such as a pencil. 

A master card, punched with the proper a?" 


Swers, is inserted into a slot on the machine and 
is locked in plac 


1 e. A student punches his answe” 

In another card, inserts it in we pe an 

rotates the crank to score his card. The machin? 
simultaneously compares the punches in each ©” 
umn by an arrangement of sensing pins. If all 
punches in the column match i 
at the top of 1 


. je 
it punches a bO 
à that column. A ues- 
tions answere n. The number of q 


d correctly is the total number a 
piles punched in the top of the card. In additio 1 
or each correct answer a corresponding dial 
the face of the = 


iat age weighs 15 pounds and is er 
tions at able. It can score ten 5-choice der” 


: a time, but there j isi 

bs le » e is a provision for © 
odd ae between different + of cards whic 
for a longer on ee of cards used sequenti? re 


furnis ime Scanalyzers W° 


à „aM 
Quizzes for every televised prog’ o 


py the project staff. In ordet., 
ceiling effect and insure class ult 
> were made reasonably diffe), 
them average to har pe 
answer capability °" es 
fy, difficulty, many Spa” 
at required more f 

answer. All dies arei m pe 2” 


i 
f 
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Table 1.—Initial Distribution of Teachers and Classes 
= a 


No. of 


TV Program School Teacher Classes 

AIBS Biology H.S. #1 A 6 

(tenth grade) H.S. #1 B 5 
H.S. #2 c 1 

Profiles in H.S. #1 D 6 

Courage H.S. #1 E 5 

(tenth grade) H.S. #2 F 3 

In the News County School 

(fourth grade) System G 2 


(each teacher 
ata different 
school) H 
" T 
" d 
" K 


oa oo o o a 
1 


H.S. = High School 


ata hi aS 


swered after having watched the 
questions were based on prev! l 
material as well as on the collateral material that 
accompanied both “ATBS Biology” 
n Courage.” Because of a 
Production and proadcast of “In the Ne 
ee staff generally sat jn on 
“In the News” was produced by WPSX-TV- 
lach 15-minute program was concerned with a 
ifferent aspect of current news Da 
Opics included the Winter Olympies, the Prora 
ent’s State of the Union messa ippies, an 
€ plight of our cities. | 


Profiles in Courage” was ¥ i 
ori ed on the book by John F. Kenney. eae 
ginally produced and shown y w aba fi 


rogram sea, 
i w ur in lengt À 
deed into oir segments. These pey 
ealt with critical events Teguise os Tittle- 
se of America’s great, put sometimes 
own, historical figures- wok 
by IBS Des z A series of half-hour per peni 
Se duced by i ‘american Institute of Bio og 
i in cooperation with @ = : 
clugo ned with special topics ' nd many visuals. 
i ’ orjment Was de- 


lectures, demonstra jon 
i The era i ] 2-week 


` xp P S 
Sì erim Ne 
denied to mong tere n = ie postt 
an was required at A 
met ee the au stionnanr’ escrip- 
tip, tree ae activity 
o modes of post-P¥° ed in each class, 


With, Ollows) were sequentially t The 

oA each mode requiring 3 Wee. determine? 

ay Sg for each class WaS © mly 

Vere Cach televised series, 
è ued. 


Fa Scanalyzer mode. Classes were given 
quizzes after each televised presentation, 
the quizzes were immediately graded with 
the Scanalyzer, and a following discussion 
of the quiz was directed toward those 
questions that tended to be missed by the 
class. Students usually scored their own 
cards. The score cards were retained by 
the students during class, but all cards 
were turned in at the end of the class for 
later analysis. 

2. Quiz mode. Classes were given the same 
quizzes as the Scanalyzer groups after 
each televised presentation, but these were 
turned in, graded by the teacher, and re- 
turned the next day. Normal discussion of 
the quizzes followed their completion. 

3. Control mode. The televised material was 
discussed after the presentation; no 
quizzes were given. The teachers were 
given copies of the quiz that was given in 
the other classes as @ guide to the discus- 
sion. 

Experimental materials were hand-delivered 
each week to teachers and schools needing them. 
This permitted weekly evaluation of machine per- 
formance and maintained close contact with the 
participants or schools. 

The extent of prior knowledge about program 
sed for “AIBS Biology” and 
” by a pretest before each 
3-week period. The questions were drawn from 
the program content and were afterwards modi- 
fied and included in the weekly quizzes. No pretest 
was possible for “In the News” due to the short 
time between planning, production, and broad- 
casting. A first attempt at a pretest for this pro- 
gram was disregarded due to a programming 


change. k 

Each 3-week period was followed by a posttest 

which was composed of the same questions as the 
retest, but ina scrambled order. The posttests 


“In the News” consisted of revisions or com- 
pinations of questions from the previous weekly 
f the nature of the programs, most 


terial could be considered 


determined with the 
0 (3). It would be ex- 

retest consisting of novel responses 
ante bility because of the 
ng. A sample 


administered indicated that this 


Kuder 
pected thi 
would y1 el 


E i test; + d 
„45 for the binen to -T1 for “In the News.” 


poran th Pests were short, were like “teacher- 
de” tests and were esigned to be difficult, the 
mt ; the latter two program 


OOOO 


EE 
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i e. Those for the 
Se ps iy ere pera and indicate 
biology s lack of internal consistency hel 
moderats high er oo Results 
a i in this light. 
a Ee, plants ae tests, and other 
= ired materials were provided to the teachers. 
roe rograms with content that might be un- 
ee to the teacher, a summary of the a a 
material was prepared and distributed to teach- 
ers. 5 
urpose and conduct of the experiment was 
gee TTS with each teacher prior to 
participation, and all pertinent information was 
provided in a handout which contained detailed 
information about the experiment, the operation 
of the Scanalyzer, and directions concerning 
scoring and record keeping. Special forms were 
| prepared to aid the teachers in recording the 
i scores. : 
In addition to the formal part of the experi- 
ment, teachers were encouraged to use the Scana- 
lyzers on their own or to allow their use by others. 
They were supplied with additional cards for this 
reason. Some teachers took advantage of this, 


The a priori expectations of the experiment 
were: 


|| 1. Scanalyzer groups would perform better 
than quiz groups. 


2. Scanalyzer and quiz groups would perform 
| better than the control 


3. There would be no difference in perform- 
ance among the three subject matter 
groups. 


T all questions, Surveys 
for the fourth grade stude 


nts consisted of yes-no 
| type questions with added 


i ted space for comments, 
Operational Difficulties E ase 


ncountered. Bec 
of scheduling, class duration, and program dura- 
| tion, classes differed in their use of televised and 

experimental materials. The elementary classes 
watched the programs and were ab 


ams le to complete 
the subsequent activities as planned, However, in 
the high schools class periods were 40 or 45 min- 


utes long, and the “AIBS Biolo 


2y” and “Profiles 


in Courage” programs were 30 minutes ra 
leaving only 10 or 15 minutes for the ig eee d 
ing, and discussion. This problem was me feat 
in two ways; for most biology programs, ani 
was given immediately after the Leos iga tthe 
was graded if appropriate. The discussion art 
quiz was then held the next day. Because nH re- 
in the quiz mode were to have their scor ae 
turned to them the next day, biology cy en 
both Scanalyzer and quiz modes generally a 
their results at the time of the discussion an ight 
advantage conferred by the Scanalyzer m 
have been minimized, : 
This problem was minimized for Broni all 
Courage” by showing the programs jointly SA 
participating classes during an activity pe 70 
first thing in the morning. The hour-long Pi 
gram was divided into two portions and jate 
shown on successive mornings. The ADPrOR hen 
activity (quizzing, grading, discussion) was the 
carried out during the normal class period on mes 
day of the last viewing. However, different een 
elapsed between the presentation of the stim ing 
material and the quizzes, artificially increas a 
the variability between classes and possibly o 
ducing the difference between the modes 
activity. oun- 
Occasional operational difficulties were onions 
tered with most of the Scanalyzers. Malfunc a 
were repaired weekly, but due to the heavy sed 
of the machines interim measures had to be U 


a 
by some classes that were assigned to the Sca” 
lyzer mode. 


Results d 
_ Statistical Analysis, The overall statistical 5 
Sign contained four factors: (1) the three 


lyst Programs; (2) the three modes (Sc@ 
yzer, quiz, and 


saló 

control); (3) the three ent 

(the 8-week peri (4) the pairs of pul 
tests and Posttests. Due to the statistical diffi ys 
ties inherent į of gain scores (1, yels 


e- 


- 


„p OF 
ated by the nesting cy 
jal 
mpletely 


a ay to Split the data in different ways and ‘ost 
a Variety of statistical analyses in order 0 

e Significance of each factor, tthe 
he Outset, it is necessary to observe tha ith 
the analyses must be interpreted ` ger 
ution due to the variations in pov’, 
P rational difficulties described 5 af 
e lack of mizath 7 
because differences A the different Sit 
S Were tested with a Lindquist VI Sat 

» assumptions implied by the analysis © oul 
ance tests were not met. Thus, these results © whe 
ate dered only as indications of trends 3 
significance than as results of meaningful te 
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Table 2.—Biology Classes: Mean Pretest and Posttest Results and Gains by Mode and Trial. N is the Number of Con- 


tributing Classes 


Trial 1 Trial 2 Trial 3 j Mode Means 
Mode N Pre- Post- Gain} N Pre- Post- Gain] N Pre- Post- Gain| Pre- Post- Gain 
test test test test test test test test 
Scanalyzer 2 3.09 6.73 3. 6411 1.73 2.17 0:44, 4 2,64 4.76 31 
Quiz 4 2.99 7.49 4.50 | 3 1.389 3.44 1.55 1 O - = - 2,52 6.75) 3,123 
| Control 1, 3.22 5.38 2.16 | 3 1.76 3:34 1.58) 3 2553 4.07 TG4) 52.30 Ipem 
Trial Means 3.05 6.97 3.9% 2.59 4.46 


Because intact classrooms were used, the basic 
unit of analysis was the class mean. Thus, the 
following means represent the average of class 
Means. All tests consisted of ten questions. Pre- 
test and posttest means and_gains of the high 
School classes are given in Tables 2 and 3 by 
trial and by mode. Table 2 contains these data for 
‘AIBS Biology” classes. The sample consisted of 
two teachers and seven classes. Table 3 contains 
data for “Profiles in Courage” classes. The sample 
consisted of one teacher and three classes. In both 
tables, each trial by mode cell may represent a 

ifferent number of classes, indicated by N. Post- 
test scores for “In the News” are mM Table 4. 
In this table five teachers and six classes are 
represented. The number of classes contributing 
to each cell is specified by N. 


Table 3.—*Profiles in Courage” Classes: Mea 


er of Contributing Classes 


Trial 1 Trial 2 
Mode w pres Posts Cn | N Bt tent 
Scanalyzer p Ëer T67 
an z Bape e nangen n g2 6.76 
Sia 1 ae ee oe 2 
al Means 1.33 he 2 


h Grade Classes on “In 


n Pretest and Posttest Result 


” 


Two teachers using “Profiles in Courage 
were dropped from the analysis because the pro- 
cedures they used did not appear to correspond 
with the planned design. One biology teacher 
dropped out at his own request. Due to the a 
priori randomized assignment of classes to modes 
by trial cells, this loss resulted in some unfilled 
cells as well as unbalanced cells. The mode means 
and the trial means are based on the same num- 
ber of classes, however, and provide the best com- 
parison between the different elements. 

The differences among the three mode means 
and among the three trial means are readily ap- 
parent for all programs. All high school classes 
put one (a biology quiz class) gained from pre- 
test to posttest. Using a two-way analysis of vari- 
ance, the differences between the test means were 


s and Gains by Mode and Trial. N is the Num- 


Trial 3 Mode Means 
Gain | N Pres Post- Gain | Pre- Post- Gain 
test test test test 
boit 3. 29 5.17 1.88 2.17 6.83 4.66 
4,84 | 0 - - 1.57 5,62 4.05 
- 2 4.28 5: 56 128 | 3.25 5.25 2,00 
5, 64 3,95 5.42 L 47 | 2.33 5.90 3.57 


the News” Posttests, by Mode and Trial. N is the Num- 


P 
hee na 4—Mean Performance of Fourt 
Contributing Classes 
tal 2 Trial 3 Mode 
Taia Mean Means 


N 


Trial | N Mean 
‘ n 
Mode N Mea i a % 1a 4.83 
4.39 5,18 


Sean 98 
Out alyzer 2 oe 3 6.83 
a 2 4.35 npe 1 6.70 3.99 
tro} 2,67 5 äi 
4.95 5,06 4.67 


ns 
Sat i 3,99 


eans 


-a 
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sami 01) for both programs. No sig- 
si = y rae were found between the pre- 
nifican lysis of variance). All fourth 
ne-way analysis 
tests (o s performed better than a fifth grade 
grae eae ey no contact with the televised pro- 
a ee ae dine that learning took place. 
ee enera] the data show that the quiz groups 
were superior to the other two on the posttests 
and the gains, and the control groups were almost 
always lowest. However, there were no signifi- 
cant differences among mode means within pro- 
grams. The one program in which the Scanalyzer 
groups did better than the other groups _was 
“Profiles in Courage,” but this group consisted 
of only one teacher and three classes. Thus, the 
“Profiles” groups cannot be considered as mean- 
ingful as the other programs which had at least 
twice as many teachers and classes. Further- 
more, two of the “Profiles” Scanalyzer groups 
occurred in the second trial in which all posttest 
scores were high and pretest scores were low, 
and two of the quizzes were graded by hand due 
to machine malfunctions. If this was an indica- 
tion of an easy test, then the final comparison 
was artificially inflated due to the heavy weight 
of this random occurrence or due to the modified 
experimental conditions. More classes would have 


es needed to allow a more definite interpreta- 
ion. 


The possibility of improved posttest perform- 
ance being the result of external learning during 
the pretest-posttest interval was evaluated by 
giving the posttest to an additional, unrelated 
control group that had not been pretested. The 
posttest scores of all “Profiles” classes were su- 
perior to those of a nonparticipating senior Eng- 
lish class, although the English class mean was 
somewhat higher than the pretest means of the 


Scanalyzer 

6 Quiz 

5 Control 
Mean 
Number 4 
Correct 3 

2 

1 

Pretest Posttest 


Figure 1—Test by Mode Interaction for “Profiles in Cour- 
age” Classes 


* Quiz 
Mean 5 r Sconalyzer 
Number 4 ae" 

3 


Control 
Correct 


Pretest Posttest 


Figure 2—Test by Mode Interaction for Biology Classes 


$ > 
- 
6 Ne AIBS Biology 
Yean —- 
Nuber =? i 


In the News 
correct 4 e ® Profiles in Courage 


TRIAL 


Figure 3—Changes in Posttest Means by Trial for each 
Program 


social studies classes. 


An illustration of the differences described 
previously is found in Figures 1 and 2, graphs 
of the gains for each mode group for the “Pro- 
files” and biology classes, i. e., the modes by tests 
interaction. This interaction was not significant 
(p>.05) for either program, contrary to expec 
tations, indicating a similar pattern of gains fo? 
each mode. 

The pattern of differences among trial means 
differs for the three programs. The differences 
among posttest means for each trial are show? 
graphically for each program in Figure 3. The 
obtained gain scores follow a similar pattern, 
The progressive increase for “In the News 
classes indicates that either the students be- 
came progressively better at learning from tele- 
vision or that the difficulty of the tests decreased 
(Teacher comments supported the former possi” 
bility.) The absence of pattern for the othe! 
programs indicates differences in the difficullY 
of the materials or tests, or perhaps in class 
attitudes toward the materials or the expe?” 
ment, 

„An analysis of the “Profiles in Courage” and 
biology programs using a Lindquist VI desig” 
(4) was made with the understanding that u” 
like elements (programs) were involyed. HOW 
ever, some information concerning this factor we" 
desired. No significant differences were found 
tween programs (F = 4.579 with 1 and 8 degre% 
of freedom, p>.05). The interaction between Be 
Srams and modes was not statistically sig?! f 
cant, but the programs by tests interaction pi 
Significant (F = 18.517, p<.01), reflecting t% 
greater gains made by the “Profiles in Courage 
: er The modes by tests interaction for t z 
3 ia ee not statistically significant T5. 

n with 2 and 16 degrees of freedom, p> -Oier 
gal a oey of the expectations set forth ea! tne 
yields the following observations, based on 
results of the experiment : á 


5 
1. ik aa agt pos that Scanalyzer grou? 
Torm better than quiz groups. 
2. Scanalyzer and quiz groups did perf ott 
better than con 


if- 
trol groups, but the ay 
ference did not rea fad i i 


4 
ch statistical si9™ gd 
cance. All groups did learn, as indicat? 
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by a significant difference between pre- 
tests and posttests. 

3. No difference between two program groups 
was found. 

4. No interaction between modes and tests 
was found. 

5. No interaction between modes and pro- 
grams was indicated. 


It is necessary to note again that these obser- 
vations are highly tentative and must be inter- 
preted with caution due to the variations in de- 
Sign, low test reliabilities, and the malfunctions 
of the Scanalyzer. 

Questionnaire. For each program a tabulation 
of the students’ responses to each question was 
made and a summary of all the comments and 
answers was prepared. A summary was provided 
Over all teachers. 

à Extensive information concerning opinions 
t out the machine and experiment as well as atti- 
udes toward the use of immediate feedback and 

e role of a device such as the Scanalyzer in the 
classroom was obtained from the questionnaires. 

a general, students and teachers complained 
about the lack of reliability of the machine, but 
lked the idea and the concept of immediate return 
of the tests. A machine like the Scanalyzer would 
e useful if it worked properly, and it would be 
à real aid to learning, according to the responses. 

Most all the students said they liked to have 

lr quizzes quickly marked and returned. 

e teachers and students in the elementary 
schools were more enthusiastic about the machine 
ia their counterparts in high schools, but this 

aS Probably because they suffered fewer mal- 

Netions and had more time in which to accom- 
ex the quizzing and discussion called for by the 
to potiment. The fourth grade teachers pointed 
ade Possible supplemental benefit of the quizzes: 
st Mmistration after each program increased the 
the ts’ attention to the program and taught 
t to listen more carefully. Four teachers used 
Quiz canalyzer on their own for grading class 
zes, They generally were pleased with their 
s. 

Son, tira Experimental Use. In addition to per- 
Me al use by teachers participating in the experi- 
by nt, the Scanalyzer was also successfully used 
edue ther teacher with two high school special 
lish Plon classes, one in history and one in Pop 
these cin 2 days each. Students were asigi k 
Scopa “lasses on the basis of exceptionally low Q 
“use p esting was normally quite limited be- 
tions the students could not remember the ques- 
day, When their results were returned after a 
teede C? a test to be effective, this type of student 
phd the $ results right away. Both the teachers 
Ezer € students were pleased with the Scana- 
ahe d felt that its use was successful. The 
ms teas: thought the machine could be used for all 

Equ, Te they do; its use might encourage more 

esting, 


Mechanical Malfunctions. All but one Scana- 
lyzer developed some sort of malfunction during 
the study. Most appeared to be the result of in- 
ternal changes in alignment caused by the rugged 
use given the machines or due to improper clean- 
ing or use of the machines. However, the cause 
of some difficulties could not be determined. Most 
disorders were repaired by the project staff on a 
weekly basis. 

The major result of the lack of reliability of the 
Seanalyzers was that students did not trust the 
results of tests scored by the machines, so machine 
scores were checked by hand scoring afterward. 
A detailed description of all difficulties encoun- 
tered and corrective measures used was included 
in the final report (12) to the sponsor. 

Administrator Interviews. Interviews with high 
school administration personnel revealed some 
hostility toward the study. Those interviewed said 
that there had been high enthusiasm for the Scan- 
alyzer at first, but mechanical difficulties and the 
excessive amount of class time required had fos- 
tered increasingly negative attitudes toward the 
experiment. However, they maintained that the 
idea of a mechanical scoring device was good and 
they made recommendations for improvement. 
They stressed the need for very high reliability 
in a machine of this type, and discussed the ad- 
ministration’s attitude toward the balance of costs 
and benefits. 


Discussion 


The value of fully evaluating a new educational 
device in a natural environment has been demon- 
strated by the results of this study. The impor- 
tance of a study such as this one is shown by a 
number of factors. First, a prototype Scanalyzer 
identical to those used in the schools was cycled 
more than 5,000 times by a secretary in an office. 
No malfunctions occurred. It was estimated that 
the machines used most in the schools were cycled 
between 3,000 and 4,000 times, yet a variety of 
malfunctions developed. Apparently, some differ- 
ences exist between classroom and office use of 
the machine that indicate the need for testing in 
the classroom. 

Second, in spite of the poor reliability of the 
Scanalyzers, the questionnaire results indicated a 
desire by teachers and students for a machine of 
this type used in the ways specified. This would 
be valuable information for a potential manufac- 
turer. In the absence of such information it would 
be difficult to make a decision whether to improve 
the machine or discontinue development. Without 
attitude information, a producer might feel that 
the initial investment would justify further devel- 
opment. If there had been a latent unfavorable 
response and machines were sold to schools by 
high-pressure salesmen, in all probability they 
would not be used by teachers and the investment 
by the school systems would be wasted. Thus, the 
assessment of attitudes, with an appropriate re- 
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P nd to insure that 
pee Irae ebred. be utilized 
Pe seus and students would be offered to 
l] systems. d ? 
oe although beset by a variety of difficul- 
ties, the feasibility of an experimental evaluation 
of the contribution to learning by an educational 
device has been demonstrated. It was possible to 
find teachers and administrators who were will- 
ing to try a new device in a certain way and who 
would devote class time to a program, testing, 
and discussion, and personal time to record keep- 
ing. The educational television programs proved 
to be an excellent way of providing standard 
learning materials to classes at different locations 
at the same time. Motion pictures could be used 
for the same purpose, but if they were not shown 
at the same time the time difference would be 
an added uncontrolled variable. 


the lack of reliability 
s themselves was the 
I For new devices, this 
is, perhaps, the factor over which the least con- 
nas been seen, a device 


€ as much use as would be 
normally expected in 2 months. Again design 
modifications would be ply fixing 
the machines prior to experimental use, The al- 
ternative to these solutions is to use untested pro- 
totypes and hope that nothing goes wrong. The 
proposed solutions would add some months to the 
evaluation process, but would markedly improve 
the prospects for a successful experimental eval- 
uation. 


Recommendations 

The procedures described in this paper, with 
the suggested modifications, are recommended for 
use by manufacturers of new educational devices 
prior to marketing or by educational systems or 
institutions prior to purchasing new, untried edu- 
cational devices. Only in this way is it possible 
to assess the true value of innovative educational 
devices and insure the best use of Scarce funds for 
education. 

Although the evaluative process was tried out 
with an educational device, it might be Possible 
to use analogous designs for the formative or 
summative assessment of new educational Sys- 


tems and curricula. Most curricular improve- 
ments are tested by simply implementing them 
in one or more schools and determining if ae 
fied objectives are attained, or by conducting 
“horse race” between the new curriculum <n 
a traditional curriculum. A recent review y 
Welch (10) indicates that counterbalancing BaS 
treatments and the inclusion of other competing 
curricula have not generally been done. System” 
atic evaluation of teacher and student attitudes 
has not usually been performed. Use of more com 
prehensive designs, such as the one described 2 
this paper, might lead to improvements in n 
assessment of the many new educational prow 
ucts, systems, and curricula that are being intro- 
duced at the present time, and may lead to 4 
more efficient, more productive, and better like 
system of education than the one we have now: 


FOOTNOTE 


1, The major support for this project was provided by 
a grant from IRC, Inc. The author wishes to than 
John Wynne, Dr. H. Dennis Sherk, and Dr. Haro 
E. Mitzel for their assistance with this study. 
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Open-Closed Mindedness and an Inquiry-Oriented 
Social Studies Methods Course 
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ABSTRACT 

e focused on preparing teachers to teach students skills of critical thinking was 

and on criti 3e Ct 3 k the examination of assumptions underlying social studies curricular decisions 

matism ages thinking skills. Discussion, rather than lecture, was the primary method of instruction, The Dog- 

to deta; ‘a and Rigidity Scales were administered as measures of open-closed mindedness. Correlati 

versit rmine if scores on the three scales were related to ratings of the ins 

Dea kd Washington Survey of Student Opinion of Teaching, © 1 

relati a ity measures showed no consistent relationship with ratings of the instructor. There also were no significant 
ationships between the personality measures an easures of learning. With a larger sample, many of the 


d the m 
correlations would have been statistically significant, h the relationships were educationally trivial. 


A social studie 
studi s methods cours 
udied, The course concentrated on 


even thoug! 


agg OCIAL STUDIES educators have long examination of the assumptions (such as those 
i that critical or reflective thinking is a about the nature of democracy) underlying the 
re goal of social studies instruction in the curricular decisions they would be making as 
S A schools. Nevertheless, training programs Da ee teachers, and 2. help prospective 
i cial studi . æ not typically eachers to exp 
tacluded May r ba the t rospective that might be helpful in teaching their students 

acher a conceptual framework from which to to analyze public issues. This approach meant a 
sin his students to think in a more systematic heavy TEUN et discussions with little use of 

ner i ; - example, the lecture method. 

Usually oe = Negd courses AA aration io Not too surprisingly, perhaps, the students’ 
Srams, and the a: z f ther ¢ reactions to such a course were mixed. Some stu- 
i here are few Ob} dents were quite disturbed by the course because 


lore the reflective competencies 


Univers; 
rsit Š Š : 
than A focus on thought proces they were not being given practical preparation 
e social ; ari da methods for their first confrontations with students dur- 
Course E a ne currioulu n spective social ing their practice teaching which was to take 
Studies teacheza m required O° I, where instruc- place within a quarter or two. Moreover, the dis- 
chers provides one P ng skills to be cussions were frustrating because ready answers 
were not provided to be written down in neatly 


10 A ; 
taup ght focus on critical thinki 


ght i ; S urse 
for th in social studies. ma organized notebooks. As one student wrote on an 


instructor would 5 ; s 
r, the ins evaluation form, “The class is unfair because we 


at pur 

ave pose, however, ,’. i 3 

Cation for taam na “ations fe portion are tested on how well we think instead of what 
ple, eter: we know.” 

e course should be SEn a ate Other students reacted positively to the course. 
inp cover if eachers to Pô eacher is to properly They remarked that it was om et then Se 
terraie the prospective aC nto his own cone opportunities to think in a college course instead 
gual en analytic coun? s ir erience mo dels of simply memorizing e notes and under- 
°f teachi ame and if he is t0 ~ involvement © lined sentences from a n book and thet regurgi- 
a Adents ng appropriate tov aditional lecture tating them on tests. Those same students fre- 
in thinking, the Ta it10 have quently commented on their previous lack of 
probably na s of the complexity of curricular deci- 


ty (fac ing 
o h to college teaching W° f discussion awarenes 3 : 
i o sion-making in the social studies and on an 


technigargely abandoned in favor 4 es 0 
egle oea stemmed from an awakened pao baer A e 78 
ao P ah reported here i 'attern of social oriented, read-and-recite pa studies 
l dieg part from the usua p oh things: instruction. 

2 - to do two Tt appeared that the course made demands that 


method ses in ord 
19) s courses In order P 
Ncentrata on involving the students 1n 


r a 
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: different reactions from students 
ee cre personality traits. Students were 
required to shift their conceptions of the proper 
instructor role. Moreover, the instructor did not 
provide a clear model of authority as the lecturer 
so often does. The analysis of assumptions under- 
lying curricular decisions seemed to call for an 
openness in belief systems, and the concepts of 
reflective thinking that were taught emphasized 
a tentative approach to beliefs and the willingness 
to tolerate conflicting values. It seemed that the 
investigation of the relationship between meas- 
ures of open-closed mindedness and the students’ 
reactions to the course might be fruitful. 

The Dogmatism Scale, developed by Rokeach, 
was “designed to measure individual differences 
in the extent to which belief systems are open or 
closed” (84:19). Rokeach’s scale was based on 
earlier work in the area 
which had produced the F-Scale (2), often called 
the Authoritarianism Scal 
ured by both scales seeme 
the reactions of students 
riculum and methods cour 
Rokeach also used the 


tems which the Dogmati 
Use of such a cognitive 
more complete view of 
tendencies toward lack of flexibili 
nquiry-oriented course, 


although the Dogmatism and F-Scales were of 
central interest in the study. 


Related Literature 


There were two aspects of the student’ 
tions to a social studies methods course 


A course. However, 
some related studies were of interest. 


Evaluation o th A 
structor. Past research i n he Tn 


dict how authoritarians might react to an 
tor who not only departed from the traditional 
content of the social studies methods course, but 
who also taught in an open-ended way. Obviously 
the openendedness of the course might evoke 
negative reactions in students low in tolerance of 
ambiguity. Yet the findings in research relating 
F-Scale scores to tolerance of ambiguity have 
been equivocal, despite a theoretical expectation 
that authoritarians would h 


e more demandin 
certainty. Part of the difficulty has been the ate 


UN 


fering experimental definitions of arabia, 
ranging from reactions to lights in a darkene 
room (26) to the number of blanks not completed 
in cloze passages (17). 

Studies in leadership are also of little help 
because of their inconclusive nature. There 1S 
some evidence that high F scorers do prefer auto- 
cratic leadership in the Navy (19), as well as 
leader-centered discussions in university oe 
(15). There are also findings which indicate tha 
high authoritarians tend to be less critical than 
low authoritarians in their ratings of military 
leaders (19), stimulus persons in experiments 
(20), and parents (82). However, Maney (24 ) 
found that students? F-Scale scores were not sig 
nificantly correlated with their ratings of eight 
instructors in a southern women’s college. 

Authoritarianism and Learning. F-Scale scores 
have generally been found to correlate negatively 
with intelligence scores (37). It would not Þe 
surprising, then, to find authoritarianism to k 
Inversely related to learning. Negative correla 
tions have been found between F-Scale scores a” : 
college grades (9, 39), Linton (23) found schola% 
tic achievement on the provincial exams in 
berta to be inversely related to F-Scale scores: 
In another study (29), senior medical studen 
Who were high F scorers had more difficulty tha? 
earning material dealing WÍ 
osophy and material judge 


F scorers in l 
humanitarian phil 
be ambiguous. 


On the oth x hat 
authoritariani = 2nd, Bohlke (6) reported t! 


o 


ave concluded that F-S¢4 
Scores general] : 3 i 
conceptual rko * A negative relationship 


ogmatism and p t 
Research related to Pa , i and 
i instructors ig scarce. Hie” 
ially cn may find synthesis more difficult, esp? i 
; r T (21). Girault (13) reporte p 
s r =.45) 
cores and scores on the Walks Ambiguity Sond 
indicate that tie biguity). These factors WO ot 
to 


x a method: 

é 1S of social studie 

Into curricular Proposals : a 
an 


ab 


» rather than the testi”, 


fos veh. Objective-type I. 
ae Studies dealing directly with dor, 
Students’ ratings of instructors 
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not available, some findings indicate that the dog- 
matism of principals is related to their tendency 
ae teachers as effective (28) or congenial 
Dogmatism and Learning. In an earlier review, 
Jackson and Strattner (18) indicated that dog- 
matism generally correlates negatively with 
learning. Among the learning tasks with which 
dogmatism has been found to be negatively related 
are concept formation involving a reversal of the 
Mitial task (30), paired-associate learning (1), 
and conditioning of verbal behavior (27). Kemp 
(22) found that when eighty university freshmen 
Were given special training in problem solving 
and tested for gains on the Watson—Glaser Crit- 
lcal Thinking Appraisal, the improvement of high 
scorers was not significant, while the low D 
Scorers showed improvement significantly at the 
-01 level. 
: Frumkin (12) found that high dogmatics ob- 
tained significantly lower (p<-01) grades in a 
Sociology course. Ehrlich (11), in @ study that 
Provoked a series of further research studies, 
found dogmatism to be significantly and inversely 
related to learning in an introductory sociology 
Course, as measured by scores on 4 true—false test. 
Christensen (7) “replicated” Ehriich’s study at 
another university, but using students in an intro- 
ductory psychology course. Using multiple-choice 
and essay questions as measures of learning, he 
S not find the inverse relationship which Ehr- 
ich reported. He suggested that his differing 


results might be due to a more rigorous approach 
mee chology which might be more Sa 

1 ic person. COS 
the needs of the dogmatic P% S, "method 


(8) i rlich’ 
attempted to duplicate Ebr ee to deter- 


While usin i ? ject m 

eo g Christensen’s subjec cah F 
i ine if method was a factor in the different al 
shes: He found a slight, but insignificant rean- 
Ship (r = —.19) between dogmatism and lear 


ing scor tism-learning 
cores, and proposed that dogm? ferent types 


relationshi by di 
l founded by p 

] dogmatism and the type of material being 
earned, 


Wer, 
vere twelve negative and two P 


lons p „ning scores, W1 
etween D scores and loar a a <.01). They 


Small overall correlation of — 
= not obtain different results with oe ‘a 
th multiple-choice items. A study eondu ae 
psy; versity of Arizona with 517 intro ni a 
Wchology students (41) also produced 2 ir 
Coppa, 20), but significant (p<.001), neg 
relation between D and Jearning scores. 


The findings related to the authoritarianism 
and dogmatism of students’ and their ratings of 
instructors are scarce and inconclusive. There is 
some basis for expecting small, but statistically 
significant, negative correlations between dog- 
matism and authoritarianism and learning. 


The Subjects and the Setting 


Three sections (Group 1, N = 26; Group 2, 
N = 83; Group N, N = 30) of the social studies 
methods course were involved in the research, 
each taking the course a different quarter. Few 
women major in secondary school social studies 
at Utah State University. In this investigation, 
one group had only two females, another had 
four, and the third had nine. Generally, the stu- 
dents were juniors who had not yet done their 
student teaching, although an occasional senior 
was enrolled. 

The course was a 38-hour class, meeting three 
times a week for a 50-minute period. There was 
no assigned textbook, although journal articles 
and sections from books were assigned for read- 
ing (36). Class meetings were typically devoted 
to the discussion of issues in social studies educa- 
tion. Lectures were presented by the instructor 


at no more than one out of four or five class 


meetings. 
Because of the 
was not possible t 


limited resources available, it 
o develop an instrument for 
scoring classroom behavior or to hire and train 
observers to score classroom behavior, although 
it was recognized that such information could be 
valuable in interpreting the findings (35). If a 
description of teaching style presently in the 
literature could be applied to the class discussions, 
however, it would undoubtedly be that of a 
socratic teacher, as compared to a recitation one 
(31, 35). Students were prodded to take stands 
on issues in social studies education and then 
forced to defend their stands; special attention 
was paid to possible inconsistencies in their 


beliefs and values. 
he instructor, the students were 


In evaluating tl 
asked to indicate, “Is there something you believe 
the instructor has done especially well in his 
teaching of the course?” Almost without excep- 
tion they responded with some variation on the 
theme, “He has stimulated me to think more 
critically about educational issues.” Students’ 
negative comments about the course are also 
instructive. When asked for “specific things you 
believe might be done to improve the instructor’s 
teaching of this course,” they commonly requested 
more specificity in assignments, lectures, and 
tests. This lack of specificity was a part of the 
attempt to set the stage for an emphasis on 


thinking and analysis. 


sts Stttttttstst—~=S<;‘CTeSCO 
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T — from the University of Washington 
enD ei Sit Opinion of Teaching Used in the Study 


rets abstract ideas and theories clearly 

a pang me interested in his subject ; 

3. Has increased my skills in thinking 

4. Has helped broaden my interests 

5. Stresses important material p : 

6. Makes good use of examples and illustrations 

7. Has motivated me to do my best work 3 

8. Inspires class confidence in his knowledge of subject 

9. Has given me new viewpoints or appreciations 

10. Is clear and understandable in his explanations 


C. Is willing to give individual attention 
F. Has a good sense of humor 

G. Is fair in grading 

H. Has presented many thought-provoking ideas 

I. Has given me new tools for attacking problems 

J. Shows respect for questions and opinions of students 


The Data 


Form 40-45 of the F-Scale (2) was used with 
one modification. Item No. 22, “It is best to use 
some prewar authorities in Germany to keep 
order and prevent chaos,” seemed historically out 
of context for our college samples, and was 
dropped from the scale. Therefore, the F-Scale 
means reported in this study are based on a 28- 
rather than a 29-item scale, 

The testing instrument, which included the 28- 
item F-Scale, the D-Scale (Form E), and the R- 
Scale (34), was administered during regular class 
periods toward the beginning of each quarter, 


During one of the last two class meetings, the 
University of Washington Survey of Student 
Opinion of Teaching was administered to obtain 
student evaluations of the instructor. The first 
part of the Survey has ten items (see Table 1) 
on which each student rates the instructor. The 
instructor is to be compared with the other 
teachers the student has had, using the following 
scale: 1 = outstanding, 2 = superior, 3 = com 
petent, 4 = fair, 5 = of less value. The numerical 
order of the scale was reversed in scoring the 
evaluations so that the correlation coefficients 
would be easier to interpret, Each item was 
included in the analysis along with a total score 
which was the sum of the items. 

The second part of the Survey contains te? 
more items. The group of ten Survey items men- 
tioned in the previous paragraph was the out- 
growth of factor analyses carried out at the Uni- 
versity of Washington ( 14). These items are 
kept constant for the University’s own use of the 
Survey in its instructor evaluation program. Ths 
items in the second group, however, are varie 
occasionally in the hopes of turning up better dis- 
criminators. From the second group of items, 8* 
of interest were selected for inclusion in th? 
analysis. These items are also presented in Table 
1. Again, the individual items were summed for ® 
total score. 


Other items taken from the Survey for analysis 


eet owe 2 r were an estimate by the st rade be 
Administration took about 25 minutes. The reli. receive in the ae Student of the grade 4 
ability coefficients for the tests (split-half, T coat 1a fhe er (scored A =e eae 
rected with the Spearman-Brown formula) for (A, B; C, D, or T) ), a grade for the ins 1p” t0 
the three groups combined were: F-Scale, r = .74; the student fa hi ) to be based on his “he Po» 


D-Scale, r = .82; R-Scale, r = .81, 
In Groups 2 and 3, the Otis Quick- 
tal Ability Tests: New Edition, Ga: 
administered as an estimate of me 
would consume little class time. 


Scoring Men- 
mma Test was 
ntal ability that 


Table 2.—Means and Standard Deviations on the F- 


, D-, and R-Scales, and t 


g 


For each of the three groups, the students, 


grades in the cou 


he Otis Test 


D-Scale 
b b 
Mean SD. Mean? g.p R-Scale Otis 

À Sa, Bi Mean? s.D 
Group 1 88.58 17.08 149.74 9 

z 3555 85 
«21 14.76 
100.03 17. 

ti P SAO anigo ~nia ag 13.65 114.45 88 
Gom a 6200 203 143.56 21.9 p 6 

s 87.68 13.99 119.32 7-8 
* Twenty-eight item scale (see text), mi 
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learning. In addition, for Group 2, there were 
ory two other measures of learning: a gain 
eee on a 3-alternative, multiple-choice test, and 
=A “es score on the Social Issues Analysis Text 
abilit 3 h: aimed at determining the student’s 
byst A o identify the analytic functions indicated 
the peer in a discussion. In retrospect, after 
eh a npletion of the course with Group 2, neither 
P oe to reflect adequately the objectives 
E course, so they were not administered to 
roup 3. 


Results 


a p eripiiva data on the three groups involved 
vanan T are presented in Tables 2 and 3. The 
Sa 7 ity in the mean scores on the F-, D-, and 
terest es and on the Otis Test is of particular in- 
cales The correlations between the F- and D- 
portes (see Table 3) fall within the range re- 
ted by Rokeach (34:121) for his studies, al- 
oh the correlations between the D- and R- 
ok s exceed the range of .37 to .55 reported by 
we (34:193). The correlations between the 
tegat personality scales and the Otis were all 
wig ave ranging from r = — o4 to r = —-23, 
none significantly larger than zero. 
evalu, ans and standard deviations for the students’ 
as} ations of the instructor on the University © 
inv nington Survey of Student Opinion of Teach- 


m 

ha contained in Table 4. It will be recalle 

that a 5-point rating scale was used, scored so 
a value of 5 and 


the the highest rating received € ) 
owest a value of 1. The rating of interest in 


t € i 
sean P ect matter of the course was on a 3-point 


t : a erally, the mean ratings 
tion edian scale value. Table 5 
for testing the instructor’s impression that 
pain tended to have rather strong positive or 
distr reactions to the courses. Although the 


tributions of ratings are not pimodal, they do 


are at or above 
provides informa- 


abl 
© 3.—Correlations Among the F-, D-, and R-Scales 


SS A 


i F-Scale D-Scale 
a Seale 
e i 
ii .70* 
61 
3, R -13 
“Scale 49 sZt 
-46 a 
"Ss .58 of 
Arde ficients listed in descending i 
second; 


Q =r 
Pou Sar, 1 first; Group 2» 
» third. 


tend to be platykurtic, with extreme scores ex- 
tending the distributions. The shapes of the dis- 
tributions lend support for the conjecture that 
reaction to the methods course was diverse. 

Item intercorrelations for both parts of the 
Survey were generally moderate and positive, in- 
dicating relationship but considerable independ- 
ence among the items (37). 

The correlations of individual items with the 
total score for the first part of the Survey were 
relatively high (from r = Al to r = .86); the 
item-total correlations were not so consistently 
high for the second part of the survey, raising 
some question about the validity of that total 
score. In addition, the low correlations between 
the total scores for the two parts (r = .89, .42, 
and .19) indicated that the two total scores should 
not be pooled as one variable. A reflection of the 
low relationship between the two total scores was 
the relatively high correlation of the first part 
total with the grade given the instructor (r = .43, 
.65, .65) as contrasted with the lower correlations 
for the total of the second group of items (r = 


.35, .25, —.04). 
What of the 
R-scores and stu 


relationships between F-, D-, and 
dent reactions to the course? Be- 
cause there were few correlations of even a mod- 
erate magnitude, and only seven of these were 
significant, the matrix of coefficients for the per- 
sonality measures and the Survey items is not 
presented here. The total score for the first ten 
items (which appeared to be the more reliable and 
valid of the two total scores) was not correlated 
significantly (p<.05) with the F-, D-, R-, or Otis- 
scores. 

There were only three significant correlations 
for the F-Scale. Two of these—for Groups 1 and 
3—were with Item C, “Is willing to give indi- 
vidual attention” (r = — 61 and .40). The third 


was with the total score for the second part of the 
Survey (£ = _.55). Dogmatism scores correlated 
item—Item 3, “Has 


ntly with only one 1 
ls in thinking” for one group 


(r= 34). Gough Sanford Rigidity scores were 
involved in two significant correlations—identical 


in numerical value and opposite in sign. The posi- 
with Item 4, “Has helped 


erests” (r = 51), and the nega- 
ith Item F “Has a good 
ERDA 

be a rough correspondence 
between fluctuations in the means for the rating 
scale totals and the grade assigned to the in- 
structor (Table 4) and the decrease in the D- 
Scale means (Table 2) from Group 1 to 3. This 
rough association must be interpreted cautiously, 
of course. A similarly negative association be- 
tween mean course grades (Table 6) and dog- 
matism means is noticeable. It may be that the 


significa l 
increased MY S cil 
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Table 4.—Means and Standard Deviations for the University of Washington Survey Scores 
able 4.— 


a a a 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
Bg ae oe sa an 
igi a 3.42 84 3.60 86 3.88 1.01 
(Interprets ideas) 
‘eo 3.16 1.01 2.91 1.07 3.60 -86 
(Gets me interested) 
itens 3.68 .82 3.64 .99 3.84 75 ; 
(Skills in thinking) 
Item-4 Fee Br 


71 3.24 1.12 3.48 Le LY 
(Broaden interests) 
Ttem-5 3.42 -61 2.88 78 4.92 -96 
(Important material) 
Item-6 


3.63 1.01 3.15 1.00 3.88 «93 
(Examples and illustration) 
Item-7 


2.68 -58 261 » 1.04 
(Motivated me) 1:02 2.92 
Item-8 


3.32 -94 ; .94 
(Confidence in knowledge) 3.54 1.06 3.75 a 
Item-9 


3.68 P 
(New viewpoints) 88 3.82 .95 3.92 -90 
Item-10 


Total 33.05 4.58 


Item-C 


(Individual attention) 
Item-F 


(Sense of humor) i k . 4.04 „84 
Item-G 


(Fair in grading) =e “04 2.87 +76 2.96 1.16 

eneret 398 -90 3:52 1:15 4.08 1.00 

r= tools) — -82 3.42 <97 4.00 .95 

eo for students) 3.32 1.00 3.54 1.03 3.88 83 | 
a 

Total 20.21 suoi 2024 4.45 25.21 10.66 

Instruc. Grade . sai a 


Subject Matter 


-60 2.16 
Expected Grade 


3.63 -67 
* With df = 2/78 and f = 4.35, the difference among the means is sj fi 
igni cant, p<.05>.01 


trend toward higher ratings of the inst; = 
due not to a decrease in dogmatism, ke ructor is 


dents wh 
favorable classroom climate with a gro to a more 


få 


gher a, 
aD OE gh If one accepts variabilite ooo der g n 


© receive hj 


iteri ility i ra 
criterion of learning, wy in course E 


the coefficients reP° 
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, Table 5.—Distribution of Ratings of Instructor on University of Washington Survey—Totals for Two Groups of Items 
a Sa—«—«=wmO=m=m—— 


Total Survey Total 1 Groups Survey Total 2 Groups 
Rating G-1* G-2 G-3 Combined Gl G2 6S Combined 


A 
~N 

H 
Hm 


A 
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Ł 
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2 
2 
E 
5 
T 
1 
1 
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s te. 
Stands for Groups 1, G-2 for Group 2, ete 
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SIAT N Gain Scores 
i ice Gain Scores, and SIAT No. 1 
iati for Course Grades, Multiple Choice 
nd Standard Deviations 
Table 6.—Means a 


: Group 1 Group 2 Group sT 
G l — 
Mean S.D Mean 5,0; Mean 
b a . 
„86 
5 5 87 .40 
Course Grades Bolt OF 3.15 BF 3 
i 5 98 
Multiple Choice Gain 5.00 


SIAT No. 1 Gain 3-7 z 


iple 
. z . on rades, Multi a 
ri i i i È Table 7.—Correlations Among Course Grac D-, an 
Table 7 reflect the relationships one might expec Ghas (aie ee ae A Cok. One te ed Be Da 
between measures of learning and Otis IQ scores RiScate Scoe 
(with the exception of the Multiple Choice Gain 


. . . 4. 7 = 
Score, which is of doubtful validity). There are, 


1 pn_seal? 
IG F-Scale D-Scale R-9 
however, no significant correlations (not even any Q "Peale a ee 
sizable ones) between the F-, D-, and R-Seale Course 
i 3 ps rs 10 
scores and the three learning criteria, Grades * -.01 .08 “od 
Conclusions : ps 7 re = a ki, 
The scattering of significant correlations l 
etween F-, D-, and R-scores and students’ rat- Multiple a. 
ings of the instructor without a discernible pat- Choice S a ~. ZA 
tern hardly gives credence to the notion that there Gain -.03 -17 =e 
1S a consistent relationship between students’ 


0 
-40 -.17 -.0 i 
the three personality i 


m ` F 
gnitive rigi dity Coefficients in desce: 


nd 3 
+ Signifions ta nding order—Groups 1, 2, # 
one ignifican 

o learning in such a course, E Sigaifirens at the a a 

Of course, one can always say “if” we had used 

a different instructor ratin 


ung form or different 
Significant relationships 
might have emerged. H $ Measures are 
of the kind typically n ; not theoretical implications (as important BA l 
1 t t ratings of instructors, (In latter may be in t e text of scientific } we 
act, the University of W. s tigation) from hayi context of se ingly 

n 


A 
ure than many teachers use In assessing student : ions, Practically "a i 
; : A ’ j; 
opinions of their teaching.) With these “typical” aaa Te Mong D between ¥ me a $ 
instruments, few significant relationships studies met actions to an inquiry-ori 

emerged using three different ETOUPS of students method COUIRE, 

at three different points in time. 


Tt might also be worth noting that man oft 
correlations would have been ah atistically i 1. The research repor 
nificant had the size of the samples been large f0 a contract wit 
say a total of five hundred, i 


FOOTNOTE 


p 

u? 
are 

ted here was carried out P 


ton 
Th h the U.S. Office of Educati 

e literature on 

relationship between Personality and learning to REFERENCES nå A 
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THE REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY for 
the Carolinas and Virginia (RELCV) is now the Na- 
tional Laboratory for Higher Education (NLHE). The 
laboratory was established in 1965 and has concen- 
trated on higher education, devoting a majority of its 


budget to programs to improve instruction and admin- 
istration at 2-year and 4 


-year colleges. It is the only 
federally funded education laboratory focusing on these 
areas in higher education. 


ies e used by about 75,000 
pupils in thirteen states and the District of Columbia 
during the 1971-1972 school year. 


According to Everett H. Hopkin: 


s, NLHE President, 
the name chan i 


ge does not refiect 
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ation an 


the large lecture 


ese problems and 
tner 


demanding nature. The student 
i problem due to 

format. In an attempt to r 

improve student learning, 

troduced three innovations 


emediate th 
Drs. Ra 


to the cours 


Willard E. North 


Central Missouri State College 


X » cover- 
optional, non-graded, self-scored “Friday qe oy per- 
ing the week’s lecture and text assignments; ri 0 oF 
mitting students receiving a midterm grade =f grade 
below to take the exam again (with a maximu res an 
of 2.0 awarded); (3) tape recording all i main 
making the tapes available to students in t 
Michigan State University library. ts prac 

Optional quizzes were designed to give eee. 
tice taking tests, to provide feedback on the ^ adent’ 
of the previous week’s learning, and to help aE 4 
identify important course concepts. By onor o ple 
tional quizzes throughout the term, students W of su? 
to estimate their mastery of specified blocks espo?” 
ject matter and therefore, assume greater prar o 
bility for their own learning. Quizzes were giye 
Friday so students opting not to take the quiz gt 
early weekend. Rach quiz was 15 minutes ord i 

y 


typically requiring students to fill in key wo 5 
paragraphs describing important concepts. Gradin, m, 
done by students after the exam, so feedback odiate! 
mediate. Wrong answers were discussed iming m 
under the auspices of qualified graduate teac ™ in th 
sistants, thus providing additional instruction oye % 
most difficult concepts. Students who did not 5C ocon 
least 80 percent Were encouraged to take Pa Ke 
exam over the same topics. If they uld tê 
less than 80 percent on the second try, they or 
a third quiz, In no case was it obligatory t0 tow", 
» and whatever the Score, it did not cour” ation. 
grade. To evaluate these mn retak 
pt on tape utilization, midterm h q 
percent of students Participating in quizzes, =a 
relati s attitude measures were taken pet“ 
avons ran: to ctermine the relationship prad 

quiz Participation, quiz scores and final cours 
ent utilization anes sad quizzes $ 
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ing,” a recently published catalog of four hundred 
gers and simulations. The free article is available 
rom Information Resources, Incorporated, 1675 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, MA 02138. 

* * * * = * 


THE ADULT EDUCATION Research Conference for 

72 will be held in the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ili- 

nois, April 7-9. Those interested are invited to submit 
papers, symposium, and workshop proposals. 

Papers are typically empirical, theoretical, or meth- 
or prep reports with implications for adult education. 
$ ocus is on design and research method rather than on 
andinas; A one page abstract focusing on objectives, 

esign, and methods of study must be submitted by 
November 15, 1971. 

no es are devoted to explication of theoretical, 
li 'Taodolosical; or other issues. Tentative proposals 
isting topics, possible resource people, organizers, and 
potential participants are due by November 15. 

ee rkhops are to be a new feature of the 1972 con- 
Garters: They are envisioned as day-long experiences 
of ee a current methodological issue or problem 
thee actice. A featured speaker or panel will delineate 
en problem or issue. Workshop participants will then 
P gage in further study, discussion, or work sessions. 

Toposals, listing the suggested topic, resource persons, 
participants, and general design of the workshop, are 

ue by November 15. 

Abstracts, proposals, and requests for information 
should be sent to: Prof. Robert Bruce, Department of 
Education, Cornell University, 112 Stone Hall, Ithaca, 
NY 14850. 

se ke ee OF 
A RESEARCH TEAM AT PURDUE University has 
developed a new series of tests that they hope will help 
in the assessment of children’s intellectual development 
regardless of social-economic, cultural, and racial differ- 
ences. Use of the new tests with Gary, Indiana, school 
children indicates that the measurements yield valid 
aoe for pupils of various backgrounds. Children 
rom both low and middle income areas were tested. 
he group included blacks, whites, and children from 
Panish speaking homes. More than 14,000 children in 
second, fourth, and sixth grades took part in the 


esting, 
The tea: hich would meas- 
x team sought to produce tests whic 
ure ability but would be less dependent ay school-relatee 
ag than the tests typically now in use. To minime 
tre Reed for such skills, pupils recava oe Te 
ough the use of movies, slides, and audio tapes. Se 
areles make extensive use O cartoons, geome ric 
a and other visual forms- Be sere tant Hee 
| Prof. Rober Kane, one of the investigators, 
Th hort Bing and tapes contributes zay iso 
o the “cultural fairness” of the test but m 
Motivate so; mal Se to tr harder because of the 
3 me pupils to y d pencil type 
vente, of getting away from paper and P ee 
The test e five factors of ability: 
attempts to measure . ink- 
Concept Toreo, language development, logical think 


Ing, pr A P style. It can be 
» problem solving, and response Welds thirty-five 


mnistered to gr £ children an t 
on or Rath ee a anticipated that the main peo 
s E test will be to supplemen! egular diraliepns 
nd achievement measures given in the schoo’ S ed a 
a he project began in mid-1970 and was suppo a by 
ie Ba of $111,000 from the U. S. office of ss ion, 
staff of Purdue’s Educational Resear’ 
cee oe ald de ducation and psychol- 
n child development, e ucation, 
oake in the bese = Other key Te 2 
ect are J. William Asher and Jo a i 5 
ee ae of Education and Psychology; Gerald E. 
en, Associat nf Psych ; 
sis Professor Paans M. Irene Stevens, In- 
uctor of Child Development; John 0. Tyler, Associ- 


ate Professor of Education; and Grayson H. Wheatle; 
Assistant Professor of Education and Mathematics. i 
ee R S 
ee oe Linguistic Researcher at the 
fail amde edin exico, is carrying out a study to 
L 3 ive way to teach English to 6-year-old 
Navajo Indians. The investigator believes that young 
Navajos (90 percent of whom reach first grade know- 
ing no English) would learn English better if they 
moe taught to read and write their native language 
The linguist trained adult Indians to conduct tape- 
recorded interviews with more than 150 children of the 
120,000 member Navajo nation to determine what 
instructional approach should be taken in the children’s 
native tongue. Each interview has been punched into 
IBM cards and subjected to analysis, using the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico’s IBM system/360, Model 67. The 
analysis produced an alphabetical index of all the words 
used in the interviews, noting for each the sentence in 
which it was used and the frequency of use. The index 
is 2,673 pages long. s 
Future analysis will produce lists of Navajo words 
in various letter combinations—providing clues to the 
children’s perception of letter tandems, such as vowels 
and diphthongs. Investigators also intend to use the 
computer to determine the children’s knowledge of 
grammatical parts such as verb forms and word roots. 
The investigators plan to develop texts that could be 
substituted for the Dick-Jane-Spot type of text now 
currently used by most Navajo children. Their first 
instruction could then be in Navajo and could feature 
Indian people in the stories. The investigator feels that 
Navajo children could relate much more readily to this 
type of material than to that appearing in the tradi- 


tional texts. 
* * * * * * 


A NEW TECHNIQUE DESIGNED to promote agree- 
ment by key groups on college goals is being developed 
and tested by the National Laboratory for Higher Edu- 
cation (NLHE). A principle feature of the technique 
is the use of a questionnaire method to avoid face to 
face confrontations. This procedure usually involves 
administering the questionnaire to representatives from 
an institution’s administration, faculty, student body, 
poard of trustees, alumni, civic leaders, and other key 
groups. These representatives rank college goals by 
priorities, and then get a summary showing priorities 
set by each group. The questionnaire is administered 
three times, and participants who differ from group 
ratings cite reasons for their disagreement. 

Preliminary testing of the procedure was carried out 
during 1970 at five southern colleges and universities. 
In these trial runs, key groups at each institution often 
move from broad disagreement on the first question- 
naire to nearer accord by the time the final question- 
naire is completed. NLHE now is developing techniques 
that will aid college and university planning groups in 
deriving short-range objectives from the goals and in 
adopting “management by objectives” methods to reach 
objectives. 

Inquiries about the procedure should be sent to the 
National Laboratory for Higher Education, Mutual 
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grading system was generally more 
tional A-F system. Undergraduates, graduate students, 
Tilker’s study answered a 64-item questionnaire on attitudes toward the two systems. 


Honors-pass-fail was said to encourage creativity and foster real learning, while the 
A-F system was viewed as providing better feedback (p. 99). 
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ABSTRACT 


idni 64-item questionnaire developed 
ia tored to undergraduates, graduate s 
s-Fail evaluation was reported to be mor 


ka A NUMBER of years, educators have 
ege concerned with the effects of different col- 
iat cea systems on the motivation and per- 
the es of students. This was equally true for 
ivigi aculty of Richmond College, an upper- 
Yo om institution of the City University of New 
Stude Serving third, fourth, and fifth year college 
i, dents. The College admitted its first students 
to jcBtember 1967, after the faculty had decided 
) p,JStitute a 3-point grading system of Honors- 


ass-Fail, 
Aa decision to institute the 3-point grading 
] Positig was based primarily on intuition and sup- 
able n, since very little or no data were avail- 
ores he effects of particular grading systems. 
tepo recently, a bibliography contained in a 
Sight by Goldstein and Tilker (1) revealed some 
tual Y articles concerning grading; however, vir- 
Probl None of these studies attempted to solve the 
fies empirically. 
i ollege a students ana a of 
radi 2q previ had experience 
Wong onal previously jam of A-B-C-D-F and 
. bossipe Y experience the 3-point system, it was 
Spoj € to compare their attitudes toward the 
and 3-point systems. 


Richmond 
with the 


Juniop ets and Procedures. Subjects were 242 
Xi Lon woot undergraduates, 201 graduate educa- 
i sh ents, and twenty-four faculty members. 
as in Tuctors teaching courses on 2 consecutive 

D SStion. arch 1968 were asked to distribute the 

Sen ingy tie to their students and to complete 
üteg lument themselves. The return repre- 
~ abproximately half the student body but 


-point and 5-point grading systems was 
the 3-point system. The Honors- 


tudents, and faculty at a college using 
ivity, to foster real learning, 


ed as providing 


less than a third of the faculty; virtually all 
faculty were instructing classes on at least one 


of the 2 days. 
Attitude Measure. A 64-item instrument was 


developed to measure attitudes toward grading. 
Items were written to reflect eight dimensions of 
concern, based on the many discussions which had 
been held at the College on the respective merits 
of the 5-point and 3-point systems. 

The eight dimensions were: 

1. Amount of Feedback—Does the grading 
system provide the student with sufficient infor- 
mation about his performance? 

2, Motivation to Work Well—Does the grad- 
ing system provide motivation, inspiration, or 
incentive for the student to perform well? 

3. Anxiety and Pressure—Does the grading 
system produce anxiety, tension, or pressure on 
the student? 

4. Encouraging Creativity—Does the grading 
system serve to encourage or foster creative, 
novel, or imaginative performance? 

5. True Learning Ys. Learning for Grades— 
Does the grading system encourage the student 
to learn the material to meet his own needs and 
interests, or does it encourage learning and 
memorization so that the student can pass an 


examination? 
6. General Evaluation—In a general way, 


which system is preferred? 

7. Ease of Entering Graduate School—Does 
the grading system facilitate or make difficult 
entrance to graduate school, the business world, 
or other institutions? 

8. Fairness of the System—lIs the grading 
system fair to all students; are some students 
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they should be; are some 

cae oy el ore Tian they should be? 
a ht see were written for each dimension ; 
ae ere worded favorably to the 5-point system, 
pr ss favorably to the 3-point system; two were 
pe ded negatively to the 5-point system, and two 
TE to the 3-point system. Items were 
systematically rotated before placement on the 
questionnaire. Response alternatives were 
strongly agree, agree, disagree, and strongly 

disagree. 


Results 


A factor analysis and varimax rotation were 
performed on the responses to the attitude instru- 
ment in an attempt to verify the a priori dimen- 
sions. The analysis yielded three major factors 
which together accounted for only 31 percent of 
the total variance. These factors were not inter- 
pretable in terms of the intended dimensions, the 


first two probably representing system-specific 


acquiescent response sets (despite the attempt to 
balance the instrument). 

Because of the ambiguous results of the factor 
analysis, an alternate procedure was used for 
checking on the scale appropriateness of the 
items. About a year after administration of the 


questionnaire, thirty-one students were given a 
copy of the instrument and a list containing brief 
descriptions of each 


c of the eight dimensions for 
which the items had been written. They were 
asked to indicate which of the dimensions they 
felt was most appropriate for each item. For 
forty-two of the sixty-four items, agreement on 
correct scale placement was approximately 75 
percent or greater. Of the remaining items, 
eighteen were correctly chosen by the greatest 
number of students, the percentages varying from 
71 percent to 42 percent. Only four of the items 
were assigned most frequently to scales other 
than the ones for which they had been developed. 

A one-way analysis of variance was used to 
compare responses to each item for the under- 
graduates, graduate students, and faculty. Where 
a statistically significant F ratio was obtained, 
specific comparisons between groups were made 
with a t-test incorporating the mean square 


Sproull at a University of R 
Today’s Universities, 


Universities Are Taken Seri 


ithin term in the error component (2). ' 
-i two of the eight scales, Amount of aa 
back, 1, and Ease of Entering Graduate Senin ts 
the 5-point system was generally seen a or 
the more attractive of the two grading alte od 
tives. On the remaining six scales there was j “4 
eral agreement that the 3-point system was- aa 
ter. For most of the items this preference 1o de 
3-point system was greatest among the gra a3 
education students. Undergraduates also Pi 
ferred the 3-point Honors-Pass-Fail system, i 
not by so great a degree as did the graduate Sin 
dents. The faculty were nearly equally divide 
preference for the two grading systems. 


Discussion 


The data indicated that the 3-point gradine 
system of Honors-Pass-Fail was more generte 
acceptable to a college community than was jor 
traditional 5-point scale of A-B-C-D-F. A A 
reservation, however, involved the dimension ve 
flecting ease of entering graduate school, kii e. 
the 5-point system was viewed as more desa 
Thus, while most students believed a less g a 
system of evaluation to be preferable, a pro 5 
was created by the concern over entrant 
graduate and professional schools. ad- 

This dilemma could be resolved by a dual Ai 
ing system. Under such a procedure stu ich 
would be permitted to choose the system by V ala 
they should be graded, either for a part ge: 
course, or for their entire program at the col jlec- 
Such a dual system would also permit the ©° ing 
tion of data on the effects of the two gra tis- 
systems (in terms of actual performance, sane 
faction, etc.), thus further contributing t° 
evaluation of this particular variable. 
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A Scoring System for Measuring College Interest with 
the Kuder Occupational Interest Survey Form DD 


BERT A. GOLDMAN and PAUL VICINANZA 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro 


ABSTRACT 


th While evaluating a project designed to i 
e authors developed a unique scoring 


est § i system for measuring 
urvey (OIS) Form DD. This system permits the user to o 


advantaged tenth graders, 
Kuder Occupational Inter- 
ich if obtained from both 
llege related occupations. 


Pretest and posttest administrations attempts to measure change in in 
ing a college education. 


In effect, it is anticipated that t 


of DURING THE course of evaluating one aspect 
diana, Upward Bound Project (designed to give 
—. taged tenth grade youngsters the oppor- 
skill y and encouragement for improving certain 
ie s and motivation which seem necessary for 
iz eptable college achievement), the authors were 
in need of an instrument for measuring change 
jioupationsl interests. While reviewing the 
uder Occupational Interest Survey (OIS) Form 
bo possible inclusion in the project’s evalua- 
tem patery, the authors developed a unique sys- 
User or scoring the OIS. This system permits the 
m to obtain a single score which, if obtained 
Shame pretest and posttest administrations, 
Colle pts to measure change in interest toward 
Dates” related occupations. In effect, it is antici- 
red that this would reflect change in interest 
the wsuing a college education. For iden i } 
Pro authors refer to the score obtained by this 
ani as the College Interest Score (CIS). 
org olowing is the procedure for obtaining the 
L B 
theeter to Appendix 


ual, F 


A pages 43 through 49 of 
st Survey General Man- 


Kuder. 
rtion to be re- 


ferr ; 
Di et Weights (CIW), 
C¥ite.: 
terion groups and for each o0 
© S occupational criterion groups: 
IW = Number of college graduates in the 
criterion group 
total number in 


Example ; 


fhe criterion group 


“countant (women) : the proportion is s 
CI (number of college graduates In 
W — 112 the criterion group) 

250 (total number in the ¢ 


group) 


riterion 


his would reflect change in interest in pursui: 


Bank Clerk (women) : the proportion 1S ed 
(number of college graduates in 
CIW = 0 the criterion group) 
= 300 (total number in the criterion 
group) 
Accountant, Certified Public (male) : the pro- 
portion is 


(number of college graduates in 
CW = 335 the criterion group) 
= 335 (total number in the criterion 


group) 


IW’s. 
3. Transform the Kuder score (which is a corre- 
for each occupation into 


thod.1 This permits the 
values to be multiplied. 

sformed score (Z score) 
y its CIW found in (2). 


for each occupation b; 
f Accountant (women) 


Thus, in the case 0 
112, z = .45Z. In the case of the Certified Public 


335. 7 = Z; while in the case 


Accountant ( male) 335 
0 


of the Bank Clerk (women) 359 
resulting product shall be referred to as a College 
Interest Component (CIC). 
5, Sum al CIC’s (algebraically add minus CIC’s) 
to produce the CIS. 
6. Repeat a similar procedure for determining a 
separate CIS for the women’s college major scales 
which include thirteen scales and a CIS for the 
men’s scales which include twenty scales. 
Obviously, norms must be developed before one 
could interpret the CIS. Though presently there 


xZ = 0. Each 
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Table 1.—Analysis of Covariance F Ratios for CIS 
al — 


Test Adminis-— 
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res CERTS P af 
CIS N Group Pretest Posttest Adjusted F 
tration g#* 
11.76 1/9 
7 yo% 69 E 22 .25 25 pe 
; 26 2F 18.63 1/9 
11 -Major 32 C -28 $ @ 
ooo 69 E -30 «34 -9 pe 
j 1 1/89* 
i C 22 19 19 ZFT 1 
1 vs. 3 Occupational A 2 = os af l 
33 24 6.45 1/89 
-Major gr C 28 29 24 
College jo T Š aa “a = 
8 1/74 
tional 23 c z223 20 -19 2.4 
1 vsa i4 Occupation: = z F yt 
5 n 4* 
College-Major 23 c .28 £23 224 5.06 1/7 
54 E sai .29 .29 
oe o e l 
SD. 01 


are no norms 
tal purposes. Table 1 


between the 
significant differences 
two groups were noted in all but 
which suggests the possibility of gr 
toward college related occupations 


one F ratio, 
eater interest 
for the E’s 


Learning for All 


THE GOOD soci 
forward on a rising curve. Every d 
start. It is a society where we shar 
tive, educated ear, eye, mind, and 
us and far awa; 
tered. 


ety is above all 


d 
than for the C’s, A comparison of the a ioe 
Second sets of data consecutively collecte mer 
mediately before and after the first sur tive 
program suggests that the program had a pos tion 
effect upon interest in college related occupa 1g 
ie. following that summer program the lege 
registered (CIS means) more interest in col! t 


h 
related occupations while the C’s showed a sigd 
decline. As 


th groups of students mena 
through their last 2 years of high schoo! f ts 


than for E’s, com 
e 
m the OIS to a CIS. Furth 


FOOTNOTE ie 
1. See most basic Statistics texts for the method, iy, 
Tate, Merle, Statistics in Education and P. sych . 
he Macmillan Company, New York, 1965, P- 


else a learning societ; i i i ving 
ay is a good day for k ae ee tai ad 
e ideas and feelings ina 

heart we can tu 
y. A good Society is compassiona; 


ng, a chance to make a free 

în on the tof mutuality. With a sensi- 

ne in on the pain and the joy of those nea? 
te, empathetic. It is we-centered, not me-ce” 


“an also be filled with 
society encourages learning, task of the tea her 


eveloping a taste for learning: 


e 

cher is to.instruch ve delight. Indeed, tog 

does not prey 's to instruc With delight, The 3 

ing for all.—Edgar Dale, in the Neve 1 an bp from learning, Provides access to lear” 
Columbus, May 1969 , ge of Edue 
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Relationships Between the Political Orientation of 


Superintendents and Their Leader 
Behavior as Perceived by Subordinates 


ELDON J. NULL and WILLIAM H. SMEAD 
Purdue University 


ABSTRACT 
of The purpose of the study was to determine if relationships exist between dimensions of the political orientation 
th public school superintendents, as measured by the Florida Scale of Civic Beliefs (FSCB), and dimensions of 
ees leader behavior, as measured by the Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire—Form XII (LBDQ—XID. 
PS gat Stole superintendents in northwestern Indiana answered the FSCB, and one hundred members of their cen- 
e al office staffs responded to the LBDQ—XII. Data were analyzed through the use of Pearson pro ome 
efficients of correlation and multiple regression equations constructed by a tear down procedure. The statistical 
analyses indicated that certain dimensions of political belief, particularly Foreign ‘Affairs and Nature of Man 


and Society, are related to certain dimensions of leader behavior. 
a IS ALMOST a certainty that the leader Theory from the disciplines of psychology and 
erie of administrators in all types of organ- sociology tends to support the view that the 
mtg has a significant effect on the work of behavior of a school superintendent is shaped by 
~ their superordinates and their subordinates. a number of factors including his own value sys- 
eae of the considerable importance of the tem, or belief system, which develops over the 
er behavior of individuals in positions of years through an integration of maay ea 
em 


ay i : : A 
thority, this factor has been investigated in a experience: sy: A 
related to the behavior of an individual is, accord- 

ber of others 


rge number of widely varied research efforts 
ganizational ing to Rokeach, a s ae 
d a political 


Cay 1 

Sete out in different types of or: h, 
ngs. In one phase of this research attempts such as a religious 1 

belief system (2). Thus, the beliefs of a super- 

rning one dimension of 


Wer 
dome. = meee physical ama a e d intendent of schools conce: 
i ics—height, voice, intelligence, Irene” intenden’ : ; 
be ete.—which are related to “good” or “bad” society probably are related to his beliefs about 
o the behavior, This so-called “trait” approach all other dimensions. $ } 
aoe study of leadership failed to identify with The political orientation of a school superin- 
gree of certainty the characteristics asso- tendent certainly is one segment of his total 
m which is of considerable conse- 


ci 
h he with desirable or undesirable leader be- belief syster I } 2 
Ow: or. As a result, research now is directed quence. He is the highest ranking employee in a 
ab] ard the identification of more complex varl- system created by the people to carry out certain 
Whig such as attitudes, values, and philosophies functions considered by them to be of importance. 
bi, are related to certain dimensions of leader He must work in close cooperation with a board 
avior, of education whose members are elected by the 
people or appointed by a ane gronn or 
-B ; ersons elected throug e political system. In 
Theoretical Bass addition, he is the chief executive of a school sys- 
ts financial support 


T 
chip's Superintendent of schools holds a leader- addit vhich. must secure i 
vidua Osition of great consequence to other Indl through political channels and which must serve 
His S associated with the educational system. a clientele determined by law. After a study of 


Schoo) 22Vior in the role of chief executive of tre the politics of school administration, Gregg con- 
Es has a decided o r that “. . . educational administrators do, 


n Yste: R 

th m almost certainly 

Office work of school board members, conie indeed, live and work in a thoroughly political 
Personnel, principals, teachers, and ot environment” (1:127). 


Dergo 
aver as. His leader behavior is 0 
and it ig 28 he carries on his n 
in info observed and evaluated throu 
the A rmal means by those who work 
~ ducational system. 


n display teal The superintendent of schools, then, works in 
Lamas ei fra a setting in which his leader behavior conceivably 
with him could be shaped to a significant degree by his 

political beliefs. The purpose of this research was 
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to investigate and isolate ESE 
‘oht exist between certain political be iefs 0 
ea superintendent and certain dimensions of = 
leader behavior as perceived by persons who wor i 
in close cooperation with him. It n E 
that the identification of such relationships woulc 
provide additional information about the type of 
superintendent whose leader behavior is ee 
by others in a favorable or an unfavorable light. 


Instruments 


Two Likert-type instruments were utilized to 
gather data for analysis in the study. The Florida 
Scale of Civic Beliefs (FSCB) was employed to 
measure the political orientation of school super- 
intendents and the Leader Behavior Description 
Questionnaire—Form XII (LBDQ—XII) was 
used to measure the leader behavior of these 


administrators as perceived by certain of their 
subordinates, 


The FSCB consists of sixty items which pro- 
vide an evaluation of five dimensions of political 
belief. Each of the five subtests is arranged as a 
continuum, with a high score indicative of a lib- 
eral political orientation and a low score indica- 
tive of a conservative political orientation. In 
addition, the instrument yields a total score which 
places the respondent at a spot on the overall 
liberal-conservative continuum. The measuring 
device has been used quite extensively in studies 


designed to relate the political orientation of com- 


munity power figures to their support of edu- 
cation. 


The LBDQ—XII consists of one hundred items 
which measure twelve dimensions of leader be- 
havior with each arranged as a continuum. A 
high score on any one subtest indicates that the 
respondent perceives that particular dimension of 
behavior to be present in the leader being de- 
scribed, while a low score indicates that the 
respondent perceives it to be absent in the person 
being evaluated. The questionnaire has been util- 
ized in a considerable number of studies in 


which leader behavior was a variable under 
consideration. 


Collection of Data 


The sample selected for t 
all public school superintend 
in the nine counties of nort 
who had been in their res 
minimum of one year, Thi 
ical area was chosen beca 
section of urban, suburb 
ties, and these communiti 
a strongly liberal to a strongly conservative orien- 
tation, The criterion of one year on the job was 
established to make certain that each superin- 
tendent had interacted with hig subordinates over 
a period of time which would enable them to make 


he study consisted of 
ents who were located 
hwestern Indiana and 
pective positions for a 
S particular geograph- 
use it contains a cross- 
an, and rural communi- 
es range politically from 


aos me es ader 
reasonably accurate evaluations of his lee 
behavior. 


Twenty-eight public school superintendents jan 
the criteria for participation in the study. sine 
of these persons could not be contacted A oe 
to take part in the research, and two 0 their 
agreed to participate but failed to samy Fee 
completed instruments. Since there was evl ede 
that the three individuals failed to take pa ali- 
the study because their time was spent on o. 
lems associated with the beginning of a je 
school term, it was assumed that the final ae 
of twenty-five superintendents was not con : tic 
inated to any significant degree by systemé 
nonparticipation. d 

Each superintendent in the sample responce. 
to the FSCB. In addition, his leader behavior WT 
described in responses to the LBDQ—XII by hich 
of his subordinates who held positions "A i 
placed them in close and frequent contact aag 
him and who had held these positions for at ause 
one year. Four respondents were utilized pee. 
of the limited number of persons who r four 
these criteria and because a minimum 0 j for 
respondents was recommended in the manus bof 
the instrument (3:12). Two certificated <a 7 
non-certificated central office persons we? 
lected whenever possible for this phase noe 0 
study, and arrangements were made for pan 
return their completed LBDQ—XII forms di! ond- 
to the researchers. The scores of the four roar to 
ents on each particular subtest were summé 


1e 


Table 1.— Correlation 


sent? 
: S Between Overall Political Or 
tion Scores and Lead 


er Behavior Dimension Scores 


SSS E 


Coeffi-e 
cients of 
Leader Behavior Correla- ue 
Dimensions ti ar 
S ion 
Representation O08 
Demand Reconciliation 10 


Tolerance of Uncertainty .11 


Persuasiveness 


sce 
Initiation of Structure .02 
Tolerance of Freedom „07 
Role Assumption 4,09 
Consideration 13 
Production Emphasis .20 
Predictive Accuracy ~.05 
Integration 205 
Superior Orientation ~ 46 


*Slenificant at BM gf Vic. 1 alien hs. 
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overall political orientation scores and the scores 
on one dimension of leader behavior. 
Only the coefficient of correlation which related 
overall liberalism-conservatism to the behavior 
Analysis of the Data dimension of Superior Orientation was found to 
Correlation and multiple regression techniques be significantly different from zero at the pre- 
Were utilized in the analysis of data. Coefficients scribed level. While the coefficients tended to be 
of correlation and beta coefficients were examined quite low and several were very close to zero, 
through the use of appropriate two-tailed t-tests, eleven of the twelve carried the same sign. This 
and all statistical tests were run at the .05 level provided some evidence that an overall liberal 
of significance. political orientation of a superintendent is related 
Twelve Pearson product-moment coefficients of to the presence, as perceived by eee Wes 
correlation and their corresponding t values were the leader behavior dimensions delinea by the 
Calculated. Each coefficient and its t value, shown LBDQ—XIL 24 
in Table 1, indicated the relationship between the Twelve multiple regy 


provide a total raw leader behavior score for that 
particular dimension. 


ession equations then were 


Table 2—Most Efficient Sets of Predictor Variables 


anno — 
+ Values of 


Criterion Variables Sets of Predictor Variables aus Beers 
R Functions of Government seed 
“presentation Nature of Man and Society ° 
D Public Finance f e. 
“mand Reconciliation Foreign Affairs e 
T Nature of Man and Society : vais 
Olerance of Uncertainty Foreign Affairs 
1.26 
a of Government e 
a R Functions 
Initiation of Structure None Ii 
P Nature of Man and Society $ p 
olerance of Freedom Foreign Affairs 
: LiT 
R public Finance hs 
‘Ole Assumption Foreign Affairs 
ety 1.66 
C Nature of Man and Society os 
Nsideration Foreign Affairs 
Finance 1.67 
Public +1 wilt 
Prog Nature of Man and Society sy 
uction Emphasis Foreign Affairs 
. = 2.24% 
Economics È "13% 
ct A Nature of Man and Society p N 
Ctive Accuracy Foreign Affairs 
ety 1.6 
In Nature of Man and. Society j A e 
“gration Foreign Affairs 
3.31% 


Nature of Man and Society 


Su 
PSitop Ort entat4 
$ 
, Sj 
x Shi 
~ cant at the .05 level. 
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i i ores on the five dimensions 
agen pear orien toe of Govern- 
= Pi onomics, Public Finance, Nature of Man 
pg sabe and Foreign Affairs—served as pre- 
or me scores on each of the twelve dimensions 
ae behavior. Since none of the multiple 

= te coefficients proved to be significant at 
the. prescribed alpha, it was concluded that the 
five subtests of the FSCB did not form a sig- 


nificant set of predictors for any of the twelve 
criterion variables. 


A tear down process then was employed to con- 
struct the most efficient set of predictors for each 
of the twelve dimensions of leader behavior. No 
set of predictors evolved for Initiation of Struc- 
ture, but, as shown in Table 2, the dimensions of 
Foreign Affairs and/or Nature of Man and So- 
ciety were included among the predictors of ten 
of the eleven remaining criterion variables. A 
consistency between these two predictor variables 
was evident also in that all beta coefficients asso- 
ciated with Nature of Man and Society were posi- 
tive except for the one predictive of Production 
Emphasis, while all beta coefficients associated 
with Foreign Affairs were negative except for the 
one predictive of this same criterion variable. 


Thus, with the exception noted, a liberal Nature 
of Man and Society 


political orientation was re- 
lated to the presence of a number of leader behay- 
ior dimensions, while a conservative Foreign Af- 
fairs political orientation was associated with the 
presence of a number of dimensions of leader 
behavior. 


Ten of the twenty-two beta coefficients isolated 
by the tear down process carried negative signs, 
and these ten included three of the five which 
were significantly different from zero at the pre- 
scribed level. This contrasted sharply with the 
signs of the twelve correlation coefficients calcu- 
lated to relate overall political orientation scores 
to leader behavior dimension Scores, and the con- 
trast indicated that the political orientation of a 
public school superintendent should be viewed in 
terms of separate dimensions of political belief, 
The analysis of the data provided some eyi- 


dence, although far from conclusive, that certain 
political beliefs of a superi 


ntendent of schools are 
related to certain dimensions of his leader þe- 
havior as perceived by his subordinates, However, 
the findings must be interpreted with care because 
of the relatively small number of public school 
superintendents and central office personnel uti- 
lized in the study. The limited sample sizes made 
it impossible to control personal and situational 
variables of respondents to both the FSCB and 
the LBDQ—XII, and these uncontrolled variables 
could have been related to the responses on both 
measuring devices, 
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Implications 


TEE Ji- 
Since the research provided only e aea. 
dence of relationships between political þe e ve 
a superintendent of schools and pope - axe 
leader behavior, replications of the etuey alaz 
needed to strengthen theory in this am dif- 
area. These replications should be made jara rdi- 
ferent samples of superintendents and su SCB, 
nates, and the studies should utilize the H Jata 
ths LBDQ—XII, and other valid and sane ie 
gathering devices designed to measure po 1 y 
orientation and leader behavior. The design ex- 
future studies should include controls One nice 
traneous personal and situational variables W 


ifferen 
might be related to responses on the differ 
evaluation instruments. 


jn 
The findings of this study, if given support 
further research efforts, are of consequen 
the administration of public school systems. ips 
data indicate, for example, that eee men- 
exist between a number of leader behavior peliefs 
sions and liberal or conservative political ¢ Man 
concerning Foreign Affairs and the Nature n with 
and Society. A publie school superintenden ım 
knowledge of his position on the conan on 
these two variables would have an indica cer- 
the way in which his subordinates percely ther 
tain dimensions of his leader behavior. He d 
conceivably could utilize this information Yese 
liberately altering his leader behavior in per 
dimensions in such a way that he would ba ordi- 
ceived in a more favorable light by his SU? pe- 
nates. A knowledge of other relationships and 
tween dimensions of political orientation a bY 
dimensions of leader behavior could be use 
the superintendent in the same manner. 
If the public school superintendent is to nce 
effective leader, it is of considerable imp in 
that his subordinates view his leader behav 
à favorable light. In addition, it can be eade! 
thesized that favorable perception of the js 1% 
behavior of the superintendent of schools © „på 
lated to high Morale of the subordinate § P efor? 
zn open climate in the school system. The en P”, 
information concerning relationships betWe” yio" 
litical beliefs and dimensions of leader pee 
can, if understood and utilized by the SV tion® 
tendent, be of benefit to the total educ? 
System. 
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The Effectiveness of Tutoring Underachievers 


in Reading and Writing 


is P. SHAVER 
State University 


DEE NUHN 
Logan (Utah) Public Schools 


ABSTRACT 


Predicted on the basis of their CTMM scores. Subjects 


on 
e of two tutorial arrangements or to a control group. 


yeness of tutoring are rarely gathere 


f their obtained STEP reading and writing scores were 
with the largest 
Tutoring produced significant 


d. In this study, the effectiveness of 
and tenth grade levels was checked. Sub- 
lower than the scores 
discrepancies were randomly assigned to 
ly greater end-of-year gains 


ained 2 years later for Ss tutored as seventh and 


on 
the STEP tests at all three grade levels and these were sust 
greater frequencies of tutored, as compared to 


te 
ome graders, At all three grade levels, 
ol Ss, who reached their predicted 


oppo TORING has often been extolled as an 
Utorial n educational arrangement, However, 
O co; al situations are such that systematic data 
( piss the claimed effects are rarely gathered 
ache Ithough the basic purpose of the Logan- 
lished „County (Utah) Tutorial Center, estab- 
Seconda 1966 under Title III of the Elementary- 
tional ary Education Act (ESEA), was instruc- 
the eo] the staff’s concern with evaluation led to 
the ef lection of data that coul 
Collect ects of tutoring on students. 7 
ag ted at the end of the first year of tutoring, 

on of effects 


ell as later to assess the retenti 


to d been through the 


Hp after the first Ss ha 
ng program. 


Method 

ortheastern 
of 4° Logan, t ty seat, has a population 
` about , the county has a total popula- 


about 35,000. Employm 
ure, at Utah State 
ree R and at an electronics 
phen located out of the valley. “singe 
owe? Title IT afforded an oppor 
ae Gene programs, personnel from the Logan 
inte © County School Districts and from Utah 
th nal niversity (USU) met to discuss educa- 
ay Priorities, Tt seemed apparent to the group 
akting s communication skills of reading an 
the nt Were basic to education—whether at the 
8 ary, secondary, or college level, or during 
ie of continual employment retraining 
fruit becoming more commonplace—and to 
ustitful use of leisure time. (For furthes 
of goals see references i and 5.) In 


tiv, 
ach 


potential or better. This difference was P 


resent 2 years later. 


most school districts, as in the Logan and Cache 
Districts, students whose reading and writing 
deficiencies are a cause of school failure are given 
special remedial help. Yet many students who are 
succeeding in school, in the sense of obtaining 
passing grades, have not developed their full read- 
ing and writing potentials. In accordance with 
common education parlance, these students were 
labeled “ynderachievers.” 

An ESEA Title III proposal was submitted and 
approved to provide tutoring for underachievers 
in reading and writing. Students eligible for the 
districts’ remedial programs were explicitly ex- 
cluded from the tutoring program, Because tutor- 
ing is an expensive process, it was decided to 
work with students at what seemed to be three 
potentially critical transition points in their public 
school eareers—the fourth, seventh, and tenth 


grades. 
The identification of underachievers was a 
major task for the project. After a careful perusal 
s, the Sequential Tests of Educa- 


of available tests, 
tional Progress (STEP) for reading and writing 
were selected as performance measures. Appro- 


priate grade-level forms were administered in 
May of 1966 to all of the students in the third 
in the sixth and ninth grades of the Logan School 
District. (The split of grade levels between dis- 
tricts was 2 matter of project cooperation, not 

ion.) The California Test of Mental 


MM) was also administered to all 


classrooms by project staff. ; 
To avoid the regression effect, Thorndike (6) 


has recommended that a correlational technique, 


— 


108 


an the comparison of standard scores, 
sega pa identify underachievers. Correlations 
were obtained between CTMM and STEP reading 
and writing scores for the total groups at each 
grade level. These ranged from .55 to .78 over 
the period of the project, with the majority above 
68.) Then, using a linear regression model, which 
yielded the best fit of several models tried at the 
USU Computer Center, “potential” reading and 
writing scores were predicted for each S on the 
basis of his CTMM score, The discrepancies be- 
tween each Ss obtained and predicted reading 
and writing scores were computed, and he was 
considered to be achieving below potential if his 
predicted score was greater than the score he 
obtained in the May testing. The Title III pro- 
posal provided funds to tutor forty-six students 
at each grade level. In addition, a control group of 
twenty students was to be established at each 
grade level. Consequently, rather than setting 
an arbitrary criterion of underachievement, those 
students with the greatest discrepancies were 
selected up to the number needed for the tutorial 
and control groups. 
Two tutoring arran 
tutor to one student 
three students (1-to- 


gements were used—one 
(1-to-1) and one tutor to 


3). At each grade level, stu- 
dents were randomly assigned in equal numbers 


to the two tutoring arrangements and to a control 
group. Control students stayed in the regular 
classrooms and were known only to the project 
director. Tutoring took 


place one hour per day 
over the regular school year. 

Regular teachers were not available to do the 
tutoring. Announcements of the project were run 
in the local daily newspaper, soliciting applica- 
tions for the tutorial positions. The tutors, pri- 
marily women, were selected on the basis of their 
own reading and writing ability—as measured 
by performance on the STEP tests used with the 
students, samples of writing, and an interview 
about reading interests and activity—and an 
estimate, obtained in the interview, of their 
ability to work with students. Some were experi- 
enced teachers, some had a degree but little 
teaching experience, some did not have a college 
degree, The approximate age range was 21 to 
55. The summer before the tutoring began, the 
tutors, assisted by counseling and curriculum 
staff from USU, spent 2 weeks working on the 
development of materials and tutoring techniques. 
The emphasis was on understanding the lack of 
positive self-concept that often accompanies un- 
derachievement, on diagnosing the students’ 
reading and writing deficiencies, and on providing 
specific assistance in an accepting atmosphere in 
which success could be experienced. The program 
has been described in greater detail elsewhere 
(1, 5). 

The results reported here are based on the 
students tutored during the first year of the pro- 
gram. The STEP reading and writing tests were 
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readministered in May at the end of the year of 
tutoring and again 2 years later. The tutorial ee 
control students in each school were brough ; 
one room where the tests were administered by 
member of the project staff. 


Grades in courses are typically not produe 
dependent variables. They encompass so ma = 
factors that any one change in the school Ae 
vironment is not likely to have a m A 
impact. Nevertheless, there was some hope e 
tutoring students in reading and writing a: 
have a sufficiently positive impact on course vily 
to be reflected in the Ss’ grades. Consegue a 
grade point averages (GPA’s) were obtained pua 
the school records for the year following tiner z 
and for the first semester of the second ae 
following tutoring (end of the year grades W 
not available in time for the analysis). 


Results 


es 
‘Analysis of the data was based on two fe 
of comparisons—tutored (1-to-1 and orsus 
pooled) Ss against control Ss, and 1-to-1 V con 
l-to-3 versus control Ss. The tutorial versus np 
trol comparisons are reported in detail here- ne 
1 presents the mean Spring 1966 scores nores 
CTMM and Table 2 the mean pretest STEP 5°? 4, 
for the groups. In one instance (tenth 
CTMM), there was a significant difference _ 


tween means. Correlations between CT 


Scores and scores on the STEP reading and 
i 


st- 
ing tests from the May 1969 (2-year delay ) a r 
ing ranged from .55 to .75. In light of the 1; 


; n 
oe Ba correlations, and despite the fnd 
ot only one significant mean difference 0" -rve 
CTMM. diffe À 


e 
CTMM and STEP pretest scores Y 
used as j 


covariates in a covariance analysis °% Sy 
posttest scores. Nearly equal numbers of 


. hi 
assigned to the two tutorial treatments 2” oot 
control group. Pooling the two tutorial treat™ ne 
for analysis resulted in unequal cell sizes- qual 
computer 


program took into account the Y? pot 
ms. As McNemar (2) has noted, althoug ] {he 
quite as powerful as when cell sizes are edu’ are 


‘ p S 
technique is appropriate even if the grouP 
of unequal Sizes, 


Table 3 


tored 


guile 
Presents the results of compatiPgyst 
against control Ss at the end of t 


Table 1.—Mean R Tutorial 
Control Gr aw Scores on the CTMM 


ora” 


Grade f 
kea Tutorial. Y Cmmtisi N 3 
1+ 
4th 10. 7 A6. 735 20 02 
ce, SST eee Oe m 
10th 91.1 44 83.6 20 


“Significant beyond the 05 level- 


SHAVER—NUHN 
Table 2.—) "t 
Iean Scores on the STEP Tests, Tutorial Versus Control Groups, Spring 1966 
a E a 


Suie Sa Reading iti 
Tutorial N Control N F* Tutorial N aE 
ro N F* 


7th 
34.2 45 34.0 if 00 Dba 46 


lOt 
h 35.1 43 34.0 20 


"Nong daami 
One is significant at the .05 level. 
seventh and tenth grade levels, and that 2 years 


year : 

or Be aiprog and Table 4 presents the findings 

ored st ce 2 years later, It is clear that tu- later the mean gains were sustained at the 

and udents did show greater gains in reading seventh and tenth grade levels, but not at the 
ter for the fourth grade level. 


Writing, that the gains were grea 


s of Tutorial and Control Students at the End 


ce Comparing Mean Score 
asured by the CTMM and Spring 1966 Scores 


Tab] 

e — 

of the oo inary of Analyses of Covarian l 

n the 67 School Year, Controlling for Scholastic Aptitude as Me 
STEP Tests i 


Writing 


Reading 
Tutorial Control Tutorial Control | 
Grade Adjusted Adjusted Adjusted Adjusted 
Mean N Mean N F Mean N Mean N F 
4t 
a 40.0 41 36.0 20 44r 28.8 46 24.8 20 6.1* 
ines 8.5 45 40.2 ‘7 25.4** 36.4 46 29.0 1S -900977 
50.5 43 41.8 a0 . i i 36.4 Ad» 29,2 20: ~ 40.9%" 


y% 
a olors ae 
"tsis icant beyond the 05 level. 
lficant beyond the -001 level. 
al and Control Students at the End 


res of Tutori 
the CTMM and Spring 1966 Scores 


Ta 
Comparin Mean Sco 
ae p 4 Measured by 


b 
ar i 4.—Summ f Covari 
ary of Analyses ° n Scholastic Aptitude as 


h 
Oh o 196 
the 8-69 School Year Controlling £0 
STEP Tests 
Writing 
oe 


Reading 
Tut bpo Tutorial Control 
oa ae = Adjusted Adjusted 
de Adjusted aajusted down N Mean 5 
ean Mean 
3 : 1 33.2 40 
n 47 j wi +9 
6 h «5 40o 049» Ty 38.7 30 30.9 16 14,.5** 
~ ian silgi 38.0 yo. 31.7 19 14.8% 


30,2 41 4202 
Level o 


§ SiN 
len ti 
ant beyond the +00! level. 


bai 
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in the 
i i i d Control Students in 
f riance Comparing May Mean Scores of Tutorial an ; Be 
SARE een of tho hg strolling for Scholastic Aptitude as Measured by the CTMM and Spring 1967 Sc 
Secon ear Co; 
ae the STEP Tests 


T Soe pene Sn ee 
a as 
————————— eens seen eee 


Reading Writing 
Tutorial Control Tutorial Control 
Adjusted Adjusted Adjusted A Adjusted n F 
Grade Mean N Mean N F Mean N Mean N p 
4th 47.9 46 39.5 21 9,9% 35.65 46 28.9 21 543° , 
Tth 50.1 45 36.9 21 33.8*** 37.6 45 26.3 21 26,140 
10th 51,8 44 42.4 21 49,7%** 38.4 44 28.9 21 44, 6*** 


*Significant beyond the .05 level. 


**Significant beyond the .01 level. 
***Significant beyond the .001 level. 


i P he 
Table 6.—Frequencies of Tutored and Control Students Up To or Better Than Potential or Below Potential on t 
STEP Reading Test, Spring 1967 


i a ooo 
4th Grade 7th Grade 10th Grade 


$$$, ee 
Tutored Control Total T 


utored Control Total Tutored Control Total 


Better 34 4 38 40 6 46 44 6 g0 
Below 

Potential 7 10 17 4 13 17 o 13 13 
Total 41 14 55 44 19 63 44 19 65 
Chi-square 12.0* 20.8% m 

*Significant beyond the .001 level. ERE 

Table 7.—Frequencies of Tutored and Cont l St ; th 
STEP Welt mieden of Tutore ontrol Students Up To or Better Than Potential or Below Potential 0” 


ae 
er hoa ee 


Micmac... Tth Grade 10th Grade 
Tutored Control Total Tutored Control Total tutored Goutred Tota! 
Better 41 9 50 44 
6 49 
Below 50 45 4 
m 16 
Total 46 20 66 46 "i pe O 15 A 
Chi-square 12, 5% —_ 45 19 
oc* % 
*Significant beyond the .oo1 level, 42.1 ae 
i e 
Data were also available at the end of one year ct 
of tutoring for the Ss in the second year of the {fee Table 5), tutoring had a similiar effet 
tutorial program. They had been selected by the nena tot including relatively less j 
same procedures as the first year Ss Clearly 4 ates fourth grade level. ae yet? 
e analyses of the 1-to- 


1-to-3 versus control Ss (see reference 4) are not 
presented here in order to conserve space. There 
a one significant difference in mean gain be- 
Ween 1-to-1 and 1-to-3 Ss at the end of the first 
ee of tutoring (tenth grade reading favoring 
4 Ss); and no significant differences for the 
$ year delayed testing. No significant differences 
vere obtained for the 1-to-1 versus 1-to-3 com- 
parisons in the second year of tutoring. 
kna particular interest, given the tutorial cen- 
in id goal of bringing students up to potential 
Pallas and writing, was a comparison of 
(i manendias of Ss reaching or exceeding potential 
6 = preaered feagine or writing scores). Tables 
ee aR 7 contain the frequencies and the results 
Ss PE agen analyses for tutored versus control 
Te he end of the first year of tutoring. Tables 
ae 9 contain the findings for the testing 2 
le S later, Again, the effects of tutoring are 
x ar both at the end of the year of tutoring and 
ae later, Note that the fourth to seventh to 
wr iti: grade differential is present, except for 
iting test scores 2 years later (Table 9). Here 


4th Grade 


Potential 
or Better 39 10 49 26 
Sto 

Ctential 3 8 11 1 
Total 42 18 60 27 
Chs 

hi~square 9.3* 


Prep 
Sienificant beyond the „01 level. 


S 


4th Grade 
1 Total 


a 
eee 
7-— _ 
—————————— 

—  , 

—— 


gable 8.—Frequencies of Tutored and Control Students Up To or Better Than Potential or Below Pot 


STE ; 


Tı 
Tae 9—Frequencies of Tutored and Control Students Up To o 


ST. 
eee A T OE ed a 
Å 10th Grade 


_ 
Tutored Control Total 


oe 
Po 
7 49 


o 
q atia] 3 6 9 o 
Chi t 42 20 62 3 
à Mond 
s nificant beyond the -09 level. 
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the fourth grade has the same chi-square as the 
seventh grade group. 

Although the data are not presented here (see 
reference 4), the second year of tutoring had 
substantially the same effect as the first year 
program on the frequencies of Ss reaching poten- 
tial or better. Moreover, there were no significant 
chi-squares for the comparisons of 1-to-1 and 
1-to-3 tutoring at the end of the first or the sec- 
ond year programs, or for the 2-year delayed 
testing. 

In order to conserve space, findings on the 
comparison of GPA’s are presented here only for 
subjects in which there were significant differ- 
ences (see reference 4 for the other results). 
These findings are summarized in Table 10. No 
pattern is evident for the fourth grade Ss. How- 
ever, Ss tutored as seventh and tenth graders did 
have significantly higher English grades—an area 
where tutoring should have had an impact. There 
were also scattered effects on science and social 


studies grades. 


Comparisons of grades of 1-to-1 and 1-to-3 Ss 


ential on the 


7th Grade 10th Grade 


oe ee 
~ Tutored Control Total Tutored Control Total 


eS 
Tutored Control Total 
6 32 40 T 47 
9 10 1 12 13 
15 42 41 19 60 
13,9* 24.7* 


r Better Than Potential or Below Potential on the 


7th Grade 
EEE SE 


Tutored Control Total 


5 35 42 
14 11 (0 12 12 
16 46 42 19 61 
4,0* 29.1% 
aa ne 
i 
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ble 10—Summary of Significant Differences from Analyses of Covariance for Grades of Tutorial and Control Stu- 
pecs Controlling for CTMM Scores 


End of 1967-68 School Year 


BY the time the avera, 


a e i 
more hours in front of Ty aaa 


can student grad . 
e screens than aie i es from high school he has spent 5,000 


Ee 
End of lst Semester, 1968-69 
Tutorial Control Tutorial Control " 
Grade Subject Adjusted Mean N Adjusted Mean N F Adjusted Mean N Adjusted Mean N F 
PA GPA GPA GPA_ 
ath Math 3.2 39 3.8 20 8.24% 3.2 40 3.5 20, 4:18 
Science 3.4 39 3.4 20 1 3.2 40 3.5 20 5.2% 
Social 3.4 29 2.9 20 4.6% 3.0 40 3.1 0 2 
Studies 
7th English 3.6 30 2.6 16 25.644% 87 30 2.4 1 410 
Science ĝl 28 2.9 16 4 3.0 20 2.4 12 4.2% 
Overall GPA Fik 30 3.0 16 5.1% Ash 30 2.9 m 74 
10th English 3.7 41 2.8 19 21.gx%% 3.8 41 2.9 18 18.6%" 
S 
E 3.2 39 No 16 5.5% 3.5 30 2.9 16 6.9% 
Studies 3.4 39 2.9 19 4.6% 3.6 39 33 i8 1-8 
Overall i 
verall GPA 3.4 41 2.9 19 5.7% 3.7 41 3.0 18 10.9** 
* Significant beyond the .05 level. i l 
** Significant beyond the .01 level. 
*** Significant beyond the .001 level. 
added little of interest (see reference 4) although 
in one instance (tenth grade English, end of the naam soat 
1967-68 school year) there was a significant | " The research reported here was carried out Fon an 
difference favoring the 1-to-1 over the 1-to-3 the OEK ae TS omes af je Instruct 
tutoring arrangement. | This ae feet poii gee a sive a 
) ased on a more exten t 
Paie Dee the Utah State Departm® 
Conclusions i 
The testing arrangeme 
nts 
County Tutorial Center ee prin ToS Ge 
ortn to i an unusual op- 1, Logan—Cache County School Distri torial IM gat 
I ity assess the impact of a tutorial tion for Underachioy: ool Districts, Tuto A Log’ 
ram. Tutori al pro- UT rachieving Readers and Writer 
m u oriog clearly had an effect on mean » February 1968, goi 
reading and iti | 2. MeN i i rd edi 
eae aes g and writing scores and on the Wiley wr Quinn, Psychological Statistics, 3x4 ° 
A a i s coming up to potential or better, as ak Y, New York, 1962, pp. 269-270. p gw 
evi i ini y aa 3 , 
im y tests administered at the end of the me ag Barak; Furst, Norma, The Effects pnt, 
year o tutoring and 2 years later, The effect: achievin ee Achievement and Attention °. al meer 
were particularly clearcut with S a cts ae ce a es paper presented to the annt cial 
seventh and tenth graders, The effects of tut a 0s Angeles tomy oa seals tor" 
on grades wi i : ng *. Bhs ia 
Era ae wore encouraging, especially the signi. tepma nes P., Tutorial Students Two Yos gy Uy 
ficant differences in English grades favoring st ashan the Logan-Cache Tutorial Center epig, 
dents tutored in the seventh aad tenth ib u- ment of a and Writers, Utah State e 19 jp 
s. 5. Sh nstruction, Salt Lake City, 8 
It seems evident that tutori ading gas Pes Nuh “Underane cog 
; oring had iti din; ecto s eee 
impact, and that tutoring can as ie wee Clearing Heit g Respond to a Tutoring un 
tively in more economical arr. place effec- 6. Thorndik oe ap, 1908: and Goh 
cal arrangements than a erachion’, Robert L., The Concepts of O00- Tss Co; 
1-to-1 student-tutor ratio, lege, Gopement, Bureau of Publicati enche OAA 
ege, Colum areau ublications, ra 
A445. ia University, New York, 1963, 
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ABSTRACT 


as vocational, academic, nonconf 
onal methods, student teaching, 
dean of students, and parent) 


social-behavioral sciences, 
. Nonconformists 
t favorably. On 
ong the dimen- 


E students (N=274) classified themselves 
and fiát toa semantic differential on curricula (educati 
aianei sciences) and personnel (professor, 
ed least favorably to both people and curricula, 
sion of instituti d into two (collegiate- 
institutional identification. On people, they forme emic, and non- 
ivi t in the most favorable light and professor in the least. All these pre- 
bly and educational methods to be of little value. Females 


a students regarded stu - i 
more lenient than males, except in their perceptions of parent, 


‘ormist, or collegiate, and 


vocational, and colle- 


nonconformist, academic, 
ents revealed the great- 


ONE OF THE better-known typologies of col- 
giate. Nonconformist stud 


le 
ecient is the two-dimensional scheme of ate, Non cor tato students th Hoy ee 
and Clark 3 lassifying students est, and collegiate students the east, amount 0 
along two di oa (8). By class! ying deg £ recalled attitude changes away from peer depen- 
Students’ sve ti | namay, (a) wa a tte dence, religious commitment, and respect for 
extent of VOW ERS nt „with ideas, ano rules and regulations. Collegiate students tended 
y ES ie ents institutional identification, and to emphasize materialistic career aspirations, 
hors eee he each for convenience, these au- while nonconformist students were inclined to 
ation: ived the following typer of student orien- | project for humanistic and intellectual careers 
or in: vocational (neither intellectually involve upon graduation, the remaining two groups fall- 
or institutionally identified) ; nonconformist ing somewhere in between. 
institutionally While adding much credence to the Trow- 


i 
i ene eetually involved but not 
institute, ; academic (intellectually involved a Clark scheme, this study did not inquire whether 
€llect lonally identified) ; and collegiate (no D. students identifying with various orientations 
ually involved but institutionally identified). actually differ in their perceptions of specific 
Gottlieb and elements in the college community. The present 
ttempt to clarify the mat- 


0 
tae basis of this typology; 77: 
moe ins (4) postulated certain differences investigation was an a i 
ng students of different types in social-class ter by studying college student’s reactions to cer- 
as and personnel. 


ehan osition, academic achievement, attitude er ourricular are 

tio — over the college years, an job expecta- 

identit, pon graduation. By first letting students Method 
i e o e 

f Y themselves as belonging to on re nae Saleh at ee. 

large, midwestern university 


ur orien . 
tati xamining their > 

> ations and then oii they showed that cation students at a rn u 
ated in the study at the beginning of the 


Und reco d 5 “ts 
ost o rds and self-repo? , ant rticip 
ag oe E geran ae aa ats spring semester, 1967. These students were en- 
Cla, ern üni aei Te spring of 1962. Of lower- rolled in an educational psychology course which 
tios Students A m ample, the largest propor- was a part of the requirements for every aspiring 
whe (37% J ae or re ed vocational category, teacher. of these, eighty-seven were, male and 
A aae do ca os : A egory for both the mid- twenty-nine TR married. Other details are pre- 

is ented in ta . 

amic, o aa upper (49%) On eet ae à For later analyses on semantic differential, 
an quads 44 students coming cational group, protocols of 120 students were randomly selected 
» 44 percent were in t all towns an to obtain a proportionate sample consisting of 
enty females and ten males within each of the 


Village, Percent rom sm 
Studen? as ately gee of metropolitan 
fen ts, were found in the academic category. 
Ai E ade-point averages GPA’s) ranked the 
Oups in the following descending order: 


four student types. , 
s. The following two instruments 
d to the Ss in a 


were constructed and administere 
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setting2 The order of administration of 
—_a ae was randomized from sub- 
ject to subject. : ; : 
College Education Questionnaire. The question- 
naire contained two questions. Under The Goal 
of College Education, students were asked to rank 
seven functions of higher education in terms of 
their perceived importance. These educational 
goals were adopted from the Cornell Survey (3), 
with an addition of an item to describe the 
“cooling-out” function of a college (2). Under 
Student Type, four brief descriptions of a typical 
student were presented and Ss were instructed 
to indicate the degree of their identification with 
each of the four types by specifying weights 
(percentages) to be given to them. Needless to 
say, the four weights thus assigned always added 
up to 100 percent. These statements were revised 
from the Gottlieb—Hodgkins study (4). Evidently 
students did not have much difficulty in classi- 
fying themselves into one of these types, even 
though only 5.8 percent of them identified ex- 
clusively (i.e, 100%) with any single type. For 
purposes of the present study, a student was 


grouped in the type in which he weighted heavi- 
est. First-place ties, occurring in 8.1 percent of 
the cases, were broken by a random assignment, 
All these ties were between two types, except in 
one S who distributed 


his percentage figures 
evenly among the four types. 


Word Association Study. This was a 7 
semantic-differential scale on which Ss rat 
kinds of college components: 
professor, academic dean, and dean of students) 
and curricula (natural sciences, social-behavioral 
sciences, educational methods, and student teach- 
ing). Students came into contact with all these 
people in one setting or another, while all the sub- 
ject matters were required of them in their cur- 
riculum. 

From earlier semantic-differential 
7), a total of twelve scales were 
ratings to be made of people. These were evenly 
distributed among four dimensions: evaluation 
(d epen dable-undependable, effective-ineffective, 
sincere-insincere) ; activity (tense-relaxed, active- 
passive, fast-slow) ; potency (strong-weak, large- 
small, deep-shallow) ; and understandability (pre- 
dictable-unpredictable, simple-complicated, under- 
standable-mysterious). For curricula, on the other 
hand, a total of twelve scales were distributed 
among three dimensions: evaluation (fair-unfair 
good-bad, wise-foolish, pleasant-unpleasant safe. 
dangerous, valuable-worthless) ; activity (alive- 
dead, hot-cold, sharp-dull) ; and potency (hard- 
soft, rugged-delicate, heavy-light). 


Two separate forms were prepared. On each 
form, people and curricula were alternated in or- 
der, while the sequence of concepts to be rated 
was randomly determined within each category. 
Individual scales were also randomly arranged 
within each form, while the polarity of scales was 


-point 
ed two 
people (parent, 


studies (6, 
adopted for the 


O 


randomly balanced in direction, half and half on 
each form, and it was reversed between the two 
forms. Finally, the order of these two forms 
was randomized among Ss, and as mentioned 
earlier, they were administered in a randomized 


sequence with the College Education Question- 
naire. 


On each scale, a S’s score could range from 1 
to 7. For purposes of the present study, a i 
score over scales was obtained for each studen 
on each dimension (e.g., evaluation) and Se 
to describe his position on that semantic dif- 
ferential dimension. Thus, the dimension scores 
also ranged from 1 through 7, with a higher 
score indicating a higher loading (more favor 


able, active, potent, etc.) on the specific dimen 
sion. 


Findings 
Students’ Background and Perceived Instit 
tional Goals. Nearly two-thirds of the 274 & 
(60.6 %) identified themselves with the voc& 
tional type, while the rest were more or le g 
evenly distributed among the three remain 
types, namely, nonconformist (15.0%), acaden 
(12.4%), and collegiate (12.0%). The prepore 
derance of vocational-type students is not $ n- 
prising in a professional school such as education 
Nearly one-half of those in the vocational, ®” 
well as collegiate, category came from farm Pis 
ilies, while more than four in ten nonconformy 
students represented professional homes. In, m- 
academic group, both professional and farm on 
ilies contributed about one-third each. ith 
Of particular interest was the uniformity Tel 
which different institutional goals were ra? ere 
by these students. When composite ranks wal 
assigned on the basis of sum totals of indivi nd 
ranks, rank-order correlations between male 93 
females were .93 for vocationals (p<.01), is ts 
for collegiates (p<.01), .82 for nonconforn on 
(p<.05), and .75 for academics (p<.05). om 
both sexes were combined and a new set of © es 
posite ranks computed, correlations among 5) to 
ranged from .82 (vocational-collegiate, p<-0 con" 
94 (academic-vocational and academic-no™ 
formist, p<.01). dert 
For the total group, as well as for each stig?” 
type, the “basic general education” was t + eval 
est-ranked goal, followed by the “vocational "ind 
Ing” goal. On the other hand, the “screening yer 
sorting” functions and the “marital-familial P. ow 
aration” functions were consistently ranke dif 
Evidently, then, students identifying W! 5 pe. 
erent types maintained quite homogeneUs y pe 
ceptions of what institutional goals shoW spl! 
for higher education, while varying consid 
în their individual goals. rye 
Semantic Differential Profiles by Student giud 
he results from the Word Association, S p 
120 Ss) were first examined dimen“ 


f 
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Table 1.—Subi , 
Subjects’ Background and Perceived Institutional Goals by Student Type 


ere eee 


Vocational 
Fathext N= 166 
Eepos Occupation* 

Ss : M 
aa 21.7% 
Managers Pr , 47.6 

» troprietors 13.8 


Cleri 
S A Workers 9.1 
es Workers 
Rion 6.6 
orkers 1.2 


eee Education 39 
Sp mentary Education 24 
oo Education he 

ers (Liberal Arts, etc.) 30. 


ic 
ea Status 
reshman à 
Ophomore 42 
Unior 
eni 39. 
ve 16 
Graduate 
0 
Insti 
oe tutional Goal Ranks** 
oca p oe Velopment 
Mape ne Preparation 
Sene al Preparation 
bet Education 
Poe Development 


ltiz 
enshi P 
cr nship Preparation 


Maj 
ajor Field of Study 


DUDENN U 


Sans 
ening (Cooling Out) 


heton? t and the U, S. 

Rts Tae Manpower Requirements, Resources, Utili 
nk ys" 

di 1 is perceived to be the most important, 

m 

dis, Asio 

ity’ cent by analysis of vari 

D unction analysis. For 

| he € overall results are $ ed here. 

Bay. gee Scores shown in Table 2 indicat 

v the l nonconformist students consistently 


ance and then by 
the sake of brev- 


* 

Cla . 

a SSificat 
Re tion based upon: The Presiden 
ummarized here.® 


tie 

ul Owest rati le as well as © 
dylu st ratings to peop. i 
Droga concept h the shape of their 
egy les pts, even thous * different from the 


as eyen | 
dp sompnia eam 
the ratings on condorstandability of people. 
laa yo Ae 98 (activi) 
ee petit the other 

ean scores On 


Ssu ts : 
lts of distance measure 
in Figure 1, It is of interest to note 


7 the least. 


pe On ype ee T 


Non- 
Poru sp gpd Rote enace Total 
N= 34 N= 33 N= 274) 
43.9% 35.3% 273% 27.4% 
26.8 38.3 48.5 43.5 
14.7 14.7 9.1 13.5 
4.9 8.8 3.0 oar 
9.7 2.9 12.1 7.3 
0.0 0.0 0.0 0.7 í 
34.2% 38.3% 45.5% 39.2% 
24.4 29.4 21.2 24.9 
7.2 0.0 12.1 5395 
34.2 32.3 21.2 30.3 
0.0% 0.0% 0.0% 0.7% 
36.6 50.0 45.5 43.1 
51.1 29.4 48.5 40.9 
12.3 17.7 6.0 14.6 
0.0 2.9 0.0 0.7 
5 5 3 5 
2 2 2 2 
6 7 6 7 
1 1 1 L 
3 3 4 ki 
4 4 5 4 
7 6 7 6 


Manpower Report of the President and 


t of Labor, h 
Depe T 7 ip S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 


and Training, 


the clear differences in the ways the four groups 
clustered themselves in rating people as against 
jn rating curricula. Thus, curricular ratings re- 
vealed a cluster of ihe vocational—nonconformist 
groups and another of the collegiate—academic 
groups. This separation is basically along the 
dimension of institutional identification in the 
Trow-Clark typology, the latter cluster repre- 
senting identification and the former, nonidenti- 

trast, the people ratings 


fication. In a sharp con 1 
of these students resulted in three clusters, 
legiate—vocational groups, aca- 


namely, the co 


demic group, and nonconformist group. Even 


though the frst cluster and the second-third 
clusters separated themselves along the Trow- 
Clark dimension of intellectual identification, the 
large distance between the second (academic) 
and the third (nonconformist) groups them- 
her with the small collegiate—voca- 


selves, toget! 
<x tt—t— 
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Table 2—Mean Semantic Differential Scores for Profile Analyses 
able 2.— 


Semantic Differential <<. 
3 ——— Semantic Differential __________— 
eS oe Concept Evaluation Activity Potency Understandabili 
5.29 4.34 
: 1 10M + 20F People 5.66 4.89 
TER Curriculum 5.23 4.80 4.58 == 
Nonconformist 10M + 20F People 5.42 4.65 4.82 4.21 
Curriculum 5.16 4.70 4.52 == 
Academic 10M + 20F People 5.89 Sell, 5.28 4.50 
Curriculum 5.55 4.88 4.60 = 
Collegiate 10M + 20F People 5.57 4.96 5.35 4.23 
Curriculum 5.43 5.00 4.72 = 
a S ere 
Concept Semantic Differential it 
Categor Concept Evaluation Activity Potency Understandabi 
People Parent 6.23 5.12 5.28 4.89 
Professor 5.24 4.78 5.05 3.75 
Academic Dean 5.48 4.95 5.19 4.25 
Dean of Students 5.60 4.86 5.22 4.38 
Curriculum Natural Sciences 5.22 4.72 5.07 — 
Educational Methods 523 4.62 4.26 — 
Social-Behavioral Sciences 5.31 4.83 4.37 —= 
Student Teaching 5.63 5 21 4.73 — 


tional distance, suggested that the other dimen- 
sion (institutional identification) in the original 
typology may not be particularly useful in ex- 
plaining the findings here. 

Profiles by Concepts. When 
were made of the ratings, 
types, of people and curricula (see the lower half 
of Table 2), it became clear that parent enjoyed 
the most favorable stat 


us consistently, while 
professor received the least favorable reaction. 


similar analyses 
pooled across student 


Figure 1. 


—Distance Measures Among Four Types of 
Students 


(a) People Ratings 


Collegiate 


Academic 


Nonconformist 


(b) Curriculum Ratings 


Collegiate 


+316 
Swati ona 
Bs 
A- AN Nonconformist 


R Jat 
It was also shown that, of the four curricy ed 
areas, student teaching was generally perc nal 
in most favorable light, while educati 


ese 
methods was seen most unfavorably bY 
educational students, 


. axe 
The distance measures given in Figure xed 
self-explanator: 


y. It may be legitimately, 2$ pee 
whether there should al such ri large OS" 70° 
Mm students’ perceptions between parent an o 
fessor and why the latter should be so P 
regarded by their charges. Likewise, gome s dis 
behavioral Scientists may regret that the! eat) 
“lines and natural sciences were rather © ei 
differentiated in students’ perceptions, 


. an 
wing little better off in his regard than è 
tional method courses. 
Discussion ool? 
The findin 


" tud 1 
: gs suggest that education Sien 

rg identify Lienee with different orto 
“Ons to schooling indeed reveal different P?| av 


> el y 
of perceptions of college-related person” jmeh, 
curricula, On 


1 oe! 
sion, fo: e To 
tered the most unfavorable rating, while th of w 

T 
N © groups of students who are allegedly “ne 


legiate 
Clark typ 
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Figure 2.—Di 
Cutriculs Distance Measures Among People and Among 


summary scheme in our analyses of college stu- 


Parent Nevertheless, the scheme in its original form 
may be too gross to account for variations in stu- 
dent responses in different realms of their con- 
cern. While being reasonably well-fitting in 
students’ perceptions of curricula, the model 
appeared to have some limitations in represent- 
ing the results on people ratings. It may be the 
case that the Trow-Clark system becomes more 
useful if we clarify the direction of identification 
as shown in Figure 3. Negative identification is 
essentially repudiation, but still, it indicates an 
orientation of active concern rather than one of 
indifference. This extension of the typology does 
not resolve the need for specificity about the 
limits of its applicability, put it will resolve some 
of the difficulties in discrimination within each 


Saane of the four original student types and, most 


Teachi 
j formist category (5, 9). 


(a) People Ratings 


Professor 


(b) Curricular Ratings 


Social-Eehav. 

Sciences 

+250 
Educational Z 

Hethede eA 


paag regardless of 

unfavorable responses when rating adult figures 
on understandability. Another consistent finding 
was that, of the four people rated, parent was 
regarded the most dependable, sincere, effective 
(all on the evaluation dimension), and the most 
active, potent, and understandable, while pro- 
fessor was rated lowest on every dimension. Dean | 


Natural 
of students an i 


Sciences 


d academic dean occupied an inter- 


f the Trow-Clark Typology 


Fi 
Sure 3.—Suggested Extension 0 


itution 


Identification with Inst 
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(Non-violent 
radicals 
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i osition between parent and professor, 
fice hy ae of students had a slight edge on 
ic dean. 
aa comparatively favorable picture of parent 
drawn by students agrees well with other ob- 
servations that the so-called adolescent rejection 
of parent is neither final nor absolute and that 
parental standards continue to play an important 
role in determining ideas and life styles of adoles- 
cents and in guiding their behavior (1, 10). The 
low regard accorded professor, even in contrast 
with two other authority figures (deans )in stu- 
dents’ collegiate environment, is revealing in view 
of the mounting pressure against the professorial 
flight from teaching. 

The findings that student teaching was rather 
consistently perceived in favorable light by these 
pre-practicum students attests to the high expec- 
tations pinned on this clinical experience by 
teacher-aspirants. This, in conjunction with the 
uniformly low ratings given educational methods, 
invites some serious consideration. Encourage- 
ment of students’ earlier exposures to live teach- 
ing experiences may be one way to take advantage 
of their enthusiasm and to place all other aspects 
of their college life in perspective (11), 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Cooperation of Dr. Maurine Fry, Arizona State Uni- 
versity, in the collection of data is gratefully acknowl- 
edged. The study was partially supported by the 
University of Iowa Graduate College. 

2. Copies of the instruments are available from the 
authors, T r 

3. Detailed tables of mean semantic differenti 
and of the results of the Teona 


analyses of variance (Lindquist Type II) are avail- 
able from the authors upon request, 
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the Pan of 4,368 pupils of the teacher behavior characteristics of 180 s 
analyzed b servation Report (POSR) and Scale for Mea 
certificate y pupil characteristics: Sex, age, grade, course mark, ability group; 

the onn field of teaching, and years of teaching experience, Among numerous significant differences were 
favorable as patterns of higher course marks with more favorable pupil perceptions. 
the ‘most Lis acy Science teachers consistently recelv: and teachers with the least and 
received 1 xperience were perceived more favorably except for Factors II and III. Teachers above the age of 35 
which ex ower ratings than those below 35. Among signifi pupil sex and pupil age, © 
more Para for 19-year olds, the older groups rated teachers higher. In three of five POSR factors, boys had 
teacher orable opinions of men teachers, whereas girls favored women teachers. Girls favored social studies 

s, whereas boys had more favorable perceptions of science and mathematics teachers. 


scarce (NSIDERABLE body of published re- for which a 88-item pupil observation survey 
each has pertained to student ratings of (POSR) was developed. The POSR was later 
ers, The pros and cons of student ratings used by Veldman and Peck (14) to determine if 

ms of teachers were affected by a 


a i 
ve been argued over the past 40 years. Critics pupil perceptio 
ematic sex bias. The problem for the present 


of 
ma use of student ratings have pointed to the syst 
ing Pe of the student as a judge of teach- study was to further analyze factors related to 
dife ility, emphasizing his lack of experience and pupils’ responses to the POSR and a similar 
bane of reporting objective judgments. Pro- instrument, A Scale for Measuring Attitude 
ents have held that effective learning results Toward Any Teacher (SMAT), which was one 
of numerous attitude scales developed by H. H. 


Tom the i h 
interacti er and 
ction of student and teac. i í (7). 


tha 

t however biased ratings may be, they are i: : 

rmation concerning The present research, & statistical analysis of 
student responses on the POSR and SMAT, was 


Val 
8 co as a source of info 
reactions to the behavior of teachers. 

Was major portion of the research in this area planned as an r i 

conducted by Remmers an Bryan, strong Georgia research project (1) and as an extension 
self; ates of student evaluation as 2 means of | of the Bledsoe and Brown 
Siong provement for teachers. Research conclu- POSR was used k Pa lated personality 
bw’ Pertine study may be characteristics and teac ng performance of a 
= ae to te 7 large group of Georgia teachers. 

12). An Hypotheses 


@: 
fly summarized as follows: 
or m student ; , 
better educational The conceptual hypothesis of this research was 
that pupils’ ratings of teachers is not independent 
o not for selected pupil characteristics (age, Sex, marks 
rade level, and ability group) and 


a Student ratings are reliable (4 
Tal, rage of twenty-five ore 
ings is as reliable as the 


| 
tests : 
presentl able (10)- 
ge teachers d 


Cham, ean t-school years received, st 

or a sh yd D “ teacher characteristics (age, SeX, certificate held, 

. There e s ma vif ant correlation between teaching field, and years of experience). The fol- 
s no signife lowing null hypotheses were tested. 


pen I tiha Hypothesis I. There is no significant diff 
ex m of the teacher ypothesis I. There 15 no significant di erence 
bear Ac eran od to the ratings received in pupils’ ratings of the behavioral characteristics 
(8, 14) of teachers (POSR Factors I through V) which 
buted to (a) selected pupil variables: 


Pupi š 
‘pils’ marks and pupr 


` Teachers wi than 5 year g experi- may be attri 
nce tend gs bt lower than teachers age, sex, course mark, grade level, or ability 
d (b) teacher variables: age, Sex, type 


rience (8) . group; an 
tificate, teaching field, or years of 


w 
te. Vel = more than 8 years’ etp? ine 
Raq, ma: jed student of teaching cer 
“her characte Pesk (5) studi viewpoint teaching experience. 


characteristics from the pup 


—_ 


esis Il. There is no significant difference 
Bion attitudes toward teachers (SMAT) 
which may be attributed to the selected pupil or 
teacher variables. , Pe. i 
Hypothesis IT. There is no significant difference 
in pupil ratings of teachers’ behavioral character- 
istics (POSR Factors I through V) and pupil at- 
titudes toward teachers (SMAT) for selected 
first-order interactions (pupil sex by pupil age, 
pupil sex by course mark, pupil sex by ability 
group, pupil sex by teacher field, pupil sex by 
teacher sex), 
Hypothesis IV. Pupils’ perceptions of behavioral 
characteristics of teachers are not significantly 
related to pupils’ attitudes toward teachers. 


Description of the Instruments 


POSR. The POSR is . . . “an instrument de- 
signed to reduce the everyday observation of pu- 
pils to reliable measures of important aspects of 
teacher behavior” (13:346). The instrument is a 
questionnaire which is completed anonymously by 
pupils. The questionnaire consists of thirty-eight 
positively phrased statements about teacher be- 
havior with a 4-point scale of agreement, com- 
pletely true (T), more true than false (t), more 
false than true (f), completely false (F). after 
each statement. 


The factor structure of the thirty-eight POSR 
items was determined by an analysis of the pupil 
ratings of 554 student teachers. Five factors 
were extracted of which three were described 


Table 1.—Means, 


1 


Standard Deviation, and Variance for the POSR Factors and SMAT (N 
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(13) as related to the three major patterns of 
teacher-classroom behavior which emerged a 
the observational data collected as a part ‘ch 
Ryans’ teacher characteristics study (11). diy 
five extracted factors were labeled: I—Frien a 
Cheerful, Admired; II—Knowledgeable, Poise 
I1l—Interesting, Preferred; IV— Strict Contro!; 
V—Democratic Procedure. Ks 

Test-retest reliability coefficients were: paci 
I, .84; Factor II, .80; Factor III, .79; Factor 4Y» 
-71; and Factor V, .66 (2). 

SMAT. The SMAT was developed at Purdue 
University by Hoshaw (6) and edited by Rem 
mers. Statements for the SMAT were compile” 
from firsthand information on the likes and a 
likes of students and from literature related és 
the subject. After the initial list of stateme? y 
was reduced and revised, sixty Purdue Univers ie 
students and 110 high school students ranked e 
revised list of statements using the Thurston 
sorting technique. Two forms of the scale, © f 
consisting of forty-five statements, were dev? 
oped. Form B was selected for use in the ae 
study as a criterion check for the pupils 
sponses on the POSR. d 

In administering the SMAT, a pupil is direct 
to place a plus sign before each statement Wis, 
which he agrees with reference to his teach ed 
The median scale value of the statements ma” Jue 
with a plus is the attitude score, with a high ya n- 
indicating a favorable and a low value a? y 
favorable attitude (scale range 0.9 to 10.9). 


= 4,368) 
oe Maximum 
Possible Mean* nce 
Score an asp al 
aooo nr aa ee 
I. Friendly, Cheerful 
Admired 64.0 50.82 9.85 97.02 
II. Knowledgeable, 
Poised 32.0 27.25 3.03 15.44 
III. Interesting, 
Preferred 32.0 22.31 5 33 18 
< -76 ‘ 
IV. Strict Control 16.0 
. 11.94 5.17 
2.65 i 
V. Democratic 
Procedure 8.0 
j 5.02 1.95 gai 
SMAT 
10.9 8.68 1968 3.17 


*kUnadjusted means 
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Procedure and Results 


Subjects for the study were 4,368 high school 
pupils and 180 of their teachers. Pupils and teach- 
ers from nine, predominantly white, Georgia sec- 
ondary schools during the school year 1966-1967 
were involved in the study. The nine schools were 
selected as representative types of public second- 
ary schools in Georgia. 

The POSR and the SMAT were administered 
to classes taught by English, mathematics, science, 
and social studies teachers. The pupils responded 
anonymously to the instruments. Teachers were 
not allowed to be present while the instruments 
Were being administered so the pupils were under 
no external pressure to respond in any particular 
i ay. Data were obtained from 183 classes taught 

Y 180 different teachers with an average of 23.9 
Pupils per class. 
R Analysis of Variance and Duncan New Multiple 
3 ange Test Results. In Tables 1 through 5, the 
esults of the least squares analysis of variance 
and the Duncan new multiple range test are re- 
Ported. The unadjusted means, standard devia- 
Fat and variances for the dependent variables 
SE reported in Table 1. The maximum bo, le 
Score on each POSR factor and the SMAT are 
quitded as reference points for studying these 
ata. 
gale 2 contains a summary of the results af 
fe least squares analysis of variance and the a 3 
poed means (main effects) for the five PO 
mos and the SMAT. If the F-test showed 2 
ing pondent variable to be significant, the leve is 
b leated ; nonsignificant variables are indicate 
A ee letters NS. Below the F-test results, the 
Justed means are given for each POSR Factor 


and the SMAT. 


i ly different when 


Cone: 
ore red in pairs. Because of the 1 
i es required, not all of the resu > 
ton aded, However, the results for each pupil and 
“Cher variable are briefly summarized. ; 
, for the teacher variables of teaching ae 
tits rs of teaching experience ad for the p 
the Dro of cour: rks received, 
br; uncan teat tre Kiyen in ord form an 
Y discussed. Since significan’. 
Pete found for many ‘independent variables ce 
Th yc, factors and the GMAT, Hypotheses 
ere rejected. T EN 
nif “pil Variables—Table 2 reveals a hig r 5 
dig et difference among the ratings by we Aa 
Pyrent ability groups on SR Fac pe is 
Pro ndly, Cheerful, Admired and V- Deia iy 
Rroy aure, The high and below average TPA 
as p25 were identified by the multiple e a 
Pacto ing rated teachers significantly hig! we . 
oy tor I than the average ability and m a 
&terogeneous pupils rated their teachers. 


Factor V the pupils not grouped according to 
ability rated teachers significantly lower than the 
low and average ability groups but not signifi- 
cantly different from the high ability group. 
The least squares analysis of variance indicated 
that male pupils did not differ significantly from 
female pupils in rating their teachers. 
Significant differences attributable to pupil age 
emerged for POSR Factor I, Factor III, and the 
SMAT. Eighteen-year-olds consistently gave 
higher mean ratings on all six variables, followed 
by the 17-year-old group. On Factors II, IV, V, 
and the SMAT, 19-year-olds gave lower mean 
ratings than all other age groups. The sample 
size (N = 59) for 19-year-olds was relatively 
small. Since course marks were found in the pres- 
ent study to influence pupil ratings of their teach- 
ers and 19-year-olds are average, this factor 
rather than age difference might account for the 
19-year-olds’ seemingly breaking the trend toward 
higher ratings for teachers by older pupils. 
Highly significant (.01 level) differences were 
found for grade level of pupils on all dependent 
variables. A pattern emerged in which tenth and 
twelfth grade pupils gave higher mean ratings; 
whereas, ninth and eleventh grade pupils tended 
to give lower mean ratings. Since Georgia’s com- 
pulsory attendance law sets the dropout age at 
16 years, there tends to be a preponderance of 
disgruntled pupils at the ninth-grade level await- 
ing their sixteenth birthday at which time they 
can lawfully withdraw from school. Perhaps this 
affected the mean ratings of the ninth-grade 
mo mean differences were highly significant 
for pupil course marks on all dependent variables 
with the exception of Factor IV—Strict Control. 
Table 8 presents the multiple range test results 
from the pupil variable course marks. With one 
exception, pupils who received the highest course 
marks gave the highest mean ratings; whereas, 


pupils with the lowest course marks gave the low- 


ratings. 
eae Variables. Inspection of Table 4 shows 


‘once teachers were consistently rated low- 
ee the teachers of the four subject mat- 
ter areas on each POSR factor and the SMAT. 
ption of the mean difference be- 
d social studies teachers on POSR 
trict Control, these mean differences 
ificant either at the .05 or .01 level. The 
mean rating for social studies teachers on the 

t variable POSR Factor V—Democratic 
Procedure, was significantly higher than the mean 
ratings for the other subject matter teachers. 

Highly significant differences were shown for 
ctors II, IV, and V, and a significant 
for POSR Factor I. Holders of the most 
T-6) received significantly 
J—Knowledge- 


difference 
desirable certificate ( 


——— 
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M d Attitude Scale 
igni d Adjusted Means for POSR Factors an 
f Results of Test of Significance an 
Table 2.—Summary 0 
Be 


Attitude 
le 
a II IV P Oan s 
Variables ; —— 
ager ae, Oe, 01 ns* 
Pupil Variables ns ns ns r 8.75 
Ability Group die 27.26 22.06 12.06 ae 8.55 
High 50.07 27.21 22.04 11.92 5. 8.80 
Average 1.26 27.19 22.83 1132 5.21 8 62 
Below Average 5l. 27 34 29 31 11.96 4.88 
Heterogeneous 50.04 : si ns 
ns ns 3 
Pe 1 50.70 27.30 22.39 12.02 a 8.13 
ale $ è 11.86 5. ` 
Female 50.94 27.20 22.13 5 
.01 ns ns 
Age (Years) in oh AN 21.51 12.12 4.96 m 
14 ee 27.36 21.63 11.95 5.06 55 
15 50. 1,90 5.10 3. 
50.48 27.05 21.86 Ti . 78 
16 5.10 8 
60 27.34 22.57 11.93 > 
17 50. 8.99 
70 27.79 23.89 12.37 5.22 
18 52 1 68 8.60 
19 50.61 26.49 22.40 11.37 6 p 
Grade Level O1 ns 01 .01 .01 21 
9th 48.99 26.82 22.08 11.51 4.83 ge 
10th 53.22 27.61 23.38 12.35 5.03 371 
11th 50.00 27.57 21.53 12.20 4.82 2.90 
12th 51.07 27.00 22.25 11.70 5.40 i 
0 
Course Mark .01 .01 01 ns .01 8.18 
F 48.29 26.94 20.29 11.86 4,72 3.70 
D 50.42 27.25 22.07 11.93 5.07 974 
C 50.48 27.00 22.22 12.00 4.95 g 83 
B 52.08 27.56 23.21 11.94 4.94 3.95 
A 52.83 27.50 23.76 11.97 5.42 
Teacher Variables .05* 
Teaching Field 01 01 01 01 .01 8.79 
English 51.62 27.58 22.83 12.56 5.17 9.00 
S. Studies 52.85 28.22 23.14 11.66 5.77 3.90 
Mathematics 52.37 28.72 23.23 12.62 5.03 8.03 
Science 46.44 24.48 20.04 10.92 4.11 
z S 
Certificate .05 .01 ns .01 .01 3.79 
B-4 52.03 26.89 22.88 11.60 5.31 8.66 
te 50.44 26.76 22.23 11.79 5.00 8.60 
ae 50.50 26.96 21.95 11.85 5.04 3.67 
-6 50.31 28.39 22.18 12.56 4.73 
Age (Years) 01 01 0 nz 
. s .01 .01 ns 68 
is: 50.86 27.48 22.53 12.47 5.06 : gh 
51.89 27.92 23.34 5 00 
30-34 12.12 8.82 
51.28 27.19 23.67 5.04 
85-39 11.97 . g.58 
a agi Pa 21.26 11.35 4.92 3.56 
. : 21.25 11.84 5.17 65 
50 Plus 51.38 27.08 21.82 11.89 4.93 a i 
Sex ns 01 ; 
. 01 
Male 50.47 27.03 2 01 ns 3.57 
. 2.64 
Female 51. 11.72 4.95 8.19 
117 27.47 21.98 12.16 5.09 
Experience (Years) O1 01 01 
Less than one 51.37 26.03 = 01 OL 8.64 
1-4 50.27 06 11.14 5.04 68 
26.99 21.88 8. 
5-9 51.45 27.79 29 54 11.87 4.81 3.72 
10-19 53.06 28.00 23.60 12.37 5.19 9.04 
20 Plus 47.95 27.44 21.47 12.40 5.41 9,32 
i 11.92 4.65 
* The results of the least squares 


analysis of varia 


: nce is indi ‘ 
variables are designated by the letters ns. Indicated by reporti 


~ i fic 
ng the level of significance. Nonsig™ 
rated significantly higher on Factor I—Friendly am tors li a 
, Admired and Factor V 2 Ong the age groups for POSR Fac 3? 
ot, r V—Democratic IT, and Iv. In general, teachers above 28” pe 


i è . : we j . . chers 
Highly significant differences were found low gna lower mean ratings than tea 


J 
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Table 3.— 
thle = a Range Test Results for the Pupil Vari- that teaching experience makes a difference in 
, S . 
< pupil responses. Teachers with 10-19 years of 
TPES AI SE EN _—__— . ° i . e 
an eee =, experience were rated consistently higher than 
Variable Adjusted Mean for Pupils Grouped by Course Marks teachers of all other levels of experience followed 


FOSR Factor 


————— 


LE O -——— 


Table 5.—Multiple Range Test Results for the Teacher 


A 
I B Cc D F 7 ` d . 
52.83 52.08 50.48 50.42 ras Variable, Years of Teaching Experience 
SSS SS 
LI Mam A D c F —— E E 
£4290 _ 27.50 27.25 27.00 26.94 
, sergeant SEAN Independent Adjusted Mean for Years of Teaching Experience* 


Variable 


POSR Factor 


lll A B c D F 
23.76 23.21 22.22 22.07 20.29 
23.21 x ees 10-19 5-9 0 1-4 20 plus 
y A D c B F I 53.06 51.45 51-37 50.27 47.95 
5.42 
CTS EY 4.95 — 4.94 4.72 10-19 5-9 20 plus 1-4 0 
— Il 28.00 27.79 27.44 26.99 26.03 
SMAT Em B c D x eo 
Bos US 8.75. 8.70 on 10-19 5-9 0 1-4 20 plus 
ge III 23.60 22.54 22.06 21.88 21.47 
o ae 2.206 2 AEBS. ye ee 
Th 10-19 69 © 20. plus 4-4 
differs mean ratings for male and female teachers IV 2.40 12.37 ā L2 11.87 a 
a significantly for POSR Factors II, I, 10-19 ae A es 
. . ? x . bl 
ratin the SMAT. With the exception of the i AT e eee p 
receiv y POSR Factor II, the women teachers 19-19 co Tae et B32. 
` 3 ` n . : 
variabl higher mean ratings for the dependent sia Sd 
in es than men teachers. nsemi 
Spection of the significance tests in Table 2 *Means across the rows are in rank order with lines un- 
which do not differ significantly. 


an 
d the multiple range test in Table 5 reveals derscoring means 


Tabl 
e 4—Multiple Range Test Results for the Variable, Teaching Field 


“dependent Adjusted Mean For Each Teaching Field 
ariable 
Science 


Mathematics English 


Rae Social Studies 
$ 52.85 GYAR Z 51.62 46.44 
Science 


Social Studies English 


Mathemati cs 
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with 5-9 years of experience. 
as bee years of experience were 
pee pees to teachers with less than 5 years. 
Menehers with 20 or more years of experience 
were rated significantly higher on Factor I— 
Knowledgeable, Poised and Factor IV—Strict 
Control, than the beginning teacher; yet, the be- 
ginning teachers were rated significantly higher 
than the 20 plus teachers on Factor I—Friendly, 
Cheerful, Admired. 


Selected First-Order Interactions 


To test Hypothesis III, that selected combina- 
tions of the main effects would be independent, 
the least-squares analysis of variance model and 
the Duncan New Multiple Range Test were ap- 
plied. The specific combinations were pupil sex 
and pupil age, pupil sex and pupil course mark, 


pupil sex and ability group, pupil sex and teach- 
ing field of teacher, pupil 


ge. Three of the POSR 
factors produced significant differences in ratings 
of boys and girls when classified by age groups. 
When the means for Factor I (Friendly, Cheer- 
Phically presented girls 


more favorable ratings, 


higher ratings. 
Pupil Sea by Pupil Course Mark. Significant 
differences in the me 


an differences by boys and 
girls classified by course mark were obtained on 
Factors I and II. On Factor I, girls gave higher 


ratings except for the C course mark category, 
On Factor II, boys gave higher ratings in the A, 
C, and F categories, whereas girls gave higher 
mean ratings in the B and D grade classifications. 

Pupil Sex by Pupil Ability Group. Only one 
factor produced a significant difference when 
pupils were classified by sex and ability group. 
On Factor IV (Strict Control), boys in the high- 
ability group gave much higher mea: 


i n ratings 
than girls. In all other ability goups, the differ. 


ences were very small and nonsignificant, 
| 
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Pupil Sex by Teaching Field. Significant ara 
ences in the interaction of pupil sex and eee i 
field of the teacher were found for Pada 
HI, and IV. In all three of these — lish 
gave higher ratings to the teachers of ee 
and science, and for Factor IV, boys gave ee “ 
ratings to mathematics teachers. Girls aoe in 
favorably disposed to social studies teac anehe 
all three of the factors and to mathematics tea 
ers on Factors I and III. 


Pupil Sex by Teacher Sex. Significant A 
ences were obtained for pupil sex and teache e 
interactions on Factors II, III, and IV. In be 
three instances, the disordinal inbermatom an 
vealed that boys gave higher ratings to: es 
teachers and girls gave higher ratings to W en 
teachers. There seemed to be a clear igentitea 
of the pupils with the teacher of the same sex: 


ne 
Correlations of POSR Factors and ave > 
Pearson product-moment correlations Slows: 
SMAT with the POSR Factors were as (xnow- 
I (Friendly, Cheerful, Admired) .63; II ( re- 
edgeable, Poised), .42; III (Interesting, av 
ferred), 33; IV (Strict Control), .23; ations 
(Democratic Procedure), .28. All one es 
Were significant at the .01 level. The null yE 
thesis (Number IV), that no relationship oer 
between pupil attitudes toward their teac av- 
and the pupil perceptions of their teachers ae at- 
ioral characteristics, was rejected. The pup! ith 
titude measure was associated most closely W! 
Factor I and least with Factor IV. 


Discussion 


ived the highest ratin® 
S I, III, and V and the Atita e 
cale whereas teachers holding the most desiras 
F (T-6) received the highest rating ox 
actors II IV. The implications are that P 
younger teachers were encourage oir 
-5 and T-6 certificates early =" effi- 
i reer, they could perform mo 7 
fone during the peak years of teaching Led 
ppanc (5-19 years according to this stu Tes- 
Is hypothesis goes beyond the scope of the P is 
ent study but a need for further investigatio” 
indicated, a 
Additional inquiry concernin explanati? 
for the relatively llos es A dent? 
Pe to their tea 


J 
xplanations among others sho" 
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Table 6.—S , : 
SMAT* Summary of Results of Tests of Significance for Selected First-Order Interactions for POSR Fact d 
actors ani 


ee eee 


n 
POSR Factors** 


Interaction df I II III IV y Shae 


3.47 2.49 15:94. 1.09 2.87 1.34 


Pupil Sex x 
.05 NS NS .05 NS 


Pupil Age 5 .01 


Pupil Sex x 3.44 2.83 199 1.58 2.20 2.00 
NS NS NS NS 


Course Mark 4 .O1 05 
1.19 1.34 3.58 0.81 1.46 


pe Sex x 1.96 
ility Group 3 NS NS NS .05 NS NS 
1.56 4,83 212 2.24 2.13 


Pupil Sex x 4.45 
205 NS NS 


.01 NS .O1 


5.81 16.78 1.18 0.64 
-O1 NS NS 


Teaching Field 3 


Pupil Sex x 0.66 14.52 a1 
NS .0 . 


Teacher Sex 1 


sis of variance is indicated by reporting the F-ratio and the level of significance. 


* 
Nes results of the least squares analy 
oe Dee ee are designated by the letters NS. 
Factos I. Friendly, Cheerful, Admired 
actos =e Knowledgeable, Poised 
Factor a Interesting, Preferred 
Factor V. . Strict Control 
. Democratic Procedure 


The ¢ š the poorest ratings with no inconsistencie: 
3 urre sed ; mphasizes the e p ; 3 les as one 
role o; areen Ar bas industry gov- goes from A to F in the marking scale. Since Page 
space exp rge a differen- (7) has revealed that “RF” students respond most 
: readily and favorably to the free response sugges- 


er 
per and other fields may provide à fh good 
ern of opportunities such that mie ee tions of their teachers, perhaps the explanation 


; drawn away rom > as 
lence F the for much poor pupil performance lies in the low 
ature erp to ae other areas entity perceptions of their teachers held by the pupils 
ich ig go one whic emis uated with im- with low grades. Stated differently, if teachers 
Petsonalness monr mistakenly once teachers their behaviors so as to be perceived 
e more : weed oS a itive to the indi- | more favorably by pupils, the pupils’ marks would 
pa person sue a yassrooT! than they perhaps improve. If marks were given for teach- 
ould be. T alities in the the search for the ers, such marks would perhaps correspond very 
mnothetic ee oe acteristic of science closely to the patterns of marks given by teach- 
ay add 4 principles so © ar pjectivity. Simi- ers to the pupils. It 1s suggested that controlled 
o this emphasis on 07! A experimental stud 
o the concerns and problems 


ity characteristt = cial efforts to relate t 
th low marks would be appropriate. 


tial 


Potent; 
Se ential teaching talent is 


vid 
jes in which teachers made spe- 


trainine i aa 
; g in objectiv 
Science teachi cause students to be orts t 
0 4 eaching may ; upils wi 
th ie objective (and perhaps less favorable) in of pup 
tiong Se of science teachers. a pupil perceP i 
e to be regarded as acceP } 

i er _ Bledsoe, Joseph C.; Cox, Johnnye V.; Burnham, Com- 

ARS is ah Selected Characteristics and Per- 


800q 


tea, 
| cher 
Stug, ` evaluation of teacher bene arison Between 
Shou} of these and related potential hypothesgs Formante of Provisionally and Professionally Certified 
d be of value. littl Beginning Teacher He Georgian A Ei Dt f Health, 
er i ; e found ittle or Education, and elfare, Office of Educa ion, Coopera- 
S lation coun (4, 3) A grade and pupil Poea entah Projet, No. oat 2 Contract 
he eeptio; ship between puP nce. This study, OB—5-10-145, University of Georgia, Athens, 1967. 
a eve n of teacher per orman A T posi- 9, Bledsoe, Joseph C.; Brown, Iva D., “Role Perceptions 
ive cr, revealed a stable, consistent, a of Secondary Teachers as Related to Pupils’ Percep- 
derr lationship between pupil grade and teacher tions of Teacher Behavioral Characteristics,” The 
fudents gave the vournal of Educational Research, 61: (no. 9)422-429, 
1968. 


hig mance, such that “A” SME Sct students 


€st ratings to their teachers and 
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i ications in a financial sense as well as 
Me usefulness to society are paino y 
clear. Perrella (7) indicated that the employmen 
rate for dropouts was 32 percent and the propor- 
tion looking for work or working continued to 
be substantially lower than for graduates. Wil- 
liam (8) shows that 49 percent were unemployed 
while only 14 percent made more than $1,500 per 
ear. 
x It is obvious that further research must be 
made in this area, especially in regard to person- 
ality traits and academic failure. 

From a utilitarian viewpoint, high school coun- 
selors constantly receive requests from colleges, 
industry, and the military services for personality 
ratings of their counselees. The high school with 
whom the writers are affiliated is no exception. 
At Niles West High School, Skokie, Illinois, ap- 
proximately 85 percent of its graduates go on for 
further educational training. At least 60 percent 
of these institutions of higher learning require 
personality evaluations. Consequently, it seemed 
imperative that the school devise a comprehensive 
method of personality assessment. Since teachers 
have more frequent contact with students than 
anyone else in the school, it was felt that they 
would be best able to make these evaluations. 
However, since teachers’ perceptions of a given 
pupil will vary, sometimes 


that progress or lack of progress in attaining ma- 
turity could be assessed. 


Tn line with the previously stated criteria a rat- 
ing plan was devised. The traits selected for 
assessment were those used in the NASSP record 
questionnaire—motivation, industry, initiative 
influence and leadership, concern for others, re- 
sponsibility, integrity, and emotional stability. 
Since 1963 Niles Township high schools have re- 
quired teachers to rate their students on each of 
these traits, using a 5-point scale, A rating of 1 
represents the highest degree of the trait and 5 
represents the lowest. Ratings are made once a 
year, in April. 

Although these ratin 
counselors in supplying 
colleges and prospective 
been used to any extent 
they are in school. To d 


gs have proved useful to 
requested information to 
employers, they have not 
to counsel students while 


0 ate no studies have been 
made to determine the relationship between these 


ratings and academic, occupational, and social 
success. The present study is the first of a pro- 
jected series to investigate the predictive validity 
of the personality ratings. 

The purpose of this study is to de 
what extent teacher ratings of stude 
ality are related to the academic suce 
dents. Specifically, the study was desi 
swer two questions: 


termine to 
nt person- 
ess of stu- 
gned to an- 


1. Do students who win “Gold Keys” (main- 
tain a GPA of 3.5 or better for seven con- 
secutive semesters) make significantly 
higher ratings on certain traits than e 
control group matched for intelligence an 
sex? 

2. Do students who drop out of school have 
significantly lower personality ratings 
than a control group matched for sex a 
intelligence who remain to graduate? 


It was hypothesized that both of the questions 
would be answered in the affirmative. Howevoy 
in the absence of sufficient theoretical bases a5 
making finer discriminations, no attempt W: i 
made to predict which specific traits would 
found to differ significantly. 


Methodology 


Gold Key Winners. There were forty-seven eee 
Key winners from the class of 1968, having 
IQ scores ranging from 112 to 148. Eight of ex- 
Gold Key winners were eliminated from e nts 
perimental group because there were no stu atch 
of like sex and equivalent IQ with whom to ao 
them. The thirty-nine remaining students, twe ne 
four girls and fifteen boys, became the e an 
mental group. The control group consisted © the 
equal number of girls and boys, selected in 
following manner: 


1. The names of all 1968 graduates we 

grouped alphabetically, by sex, in 5-pow 
TQ intervals: 110-114; 115-119, etc. ne 
Sequential numbers were assigned to t 
names in each list, to 
A table of random numbers was used 3 
obtain the appropriate number of VOY: 
and girls from each IQ interval. 


s 
That this method succeeded in selecting groUP 


g SeT py 
: equivalent intellectual ability is indicate r5 
e 


fact that the mean IQ of Gold Key va 
Was 126.0, as compared with 125.3 for the contre, 
group, a statistically insignificant differ nd 

ean personality scores of Gold Key winners as 
their controls were computed and the t tes ea 
used to determine the significance of the ™ 
difference, the 


Dropouts, Thirty-nine of the members oF 
class of 1968 dropped out before gradu es 
twenty-one boys and eighteen girls, This nUn or 
does not include students who transferred t0 ° ut 
high schools. Of the dropouts, eight droppe” pe- 

efore the first personality assessment. The 4 
maining thirty-one students, seventeen boys eri 
fourteen girls, consequently became the ext yed 
mental group. Otis IQ scores of this group Y2 di” 
from 85 to 133. The same procedure was Use jp 
selecting controls for dropouts as was US¢ cept 
selecting controls for Gold Key winners, oe 
that personality ratings for the last year the © gut 
out was in school were used for both the dr° 


2. 


3. 


` 
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oe or her control. For example, if the last 
ee set of personality ratings for a given 
E WaS 1966, ratings for the graduating 
Eon W = also his 1966 ratings. This was done 
whieh rol for differences in personality ratings 
a R occur as the result of maturity. The 
that oy for the dropout group was 104 while 
tisti le control group was 103.6, again a sta- 
ically insignificant difference. 


Results 


oie pa Key Winners. Mean differences between 
cant b ey winners and their controls were signifi- 
BE the .01 level for each of the eight 
ences ality ratings (see Table 1). Mean differ- 
initiative excess of .75 occurred for motivation, 
‘lity. K influence and leadership, and responsi- 
cant omat lower, but still highly signifi- 
on ifferences were found for integrity, indus- 

D concern for others, and emotional stability. 
t i Ouke; As Table 2 shows, the hypothesis 
eight here would be a substantial difference on all 

est personality traits was substantiated. The 
01 le of significance was materially above the 
enim of confidence at every factor. The most 

otiy: cant traits measured were in the areas of 
Great responsibility, emotional stability, and 
lative for others ; while industry, integrity, m1- 
ut not and influence and leadership were high, 

ot in exceptional proportion. 


Discussion 


I 
eth the grades and the personality ratings 
Cepteq students in this study received are ac 
high] as valid, there is certainly a strong an 
T Si significant relationship between personality 
Since y and academic performance. However, 
he individuals who gave the personality 


Sk 1—Mean Personality Ratings of Gold Key Winners and Non-Winners, 
z J Scores Standard Deviations 
.425 . 608 10.44 a 
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ratings also gave the grades, there is a question 
as to how much one evaluation may have con- 
taminated the other. That is, was there a tendency 
for teachers to ascribe unduly desirable person- 
ality traits to their “good” students? Or, con- 
versely, was there a tendency for teachers to give 
higher grades than warranted by actual perform- 
ance to students who were perceived as “moti- 
vated,” “industrious,” etc. Since there is consid- 
erable evidence that grading is not altogether an 
objective process, it is assumed that some con- 
tamination did occur. However, when the person- 
ality ratings of individuals who were selected for 
the Gold Key award are examined, one finds that 
not all students who achieved the high grades re- 
quired for election to Gold Key received high per- 
sonality ratings. In other words, there is evidence 
that good grades were given to students who did 
not have high personality ratings. It should be 
kept in mind that the ratings used in this study 
were cumulative over a 4-year period. Since as 


many as twenty teachers were involved in the 


rating, unduly subjective ratings on the part of 


one or two teachers should be “washed out” in 
the cumulative rating. 
seems reasonable to assume that 


if personality ratings had been given by different 
individuals than those giving the grades, assum- 
intanceship, the 


achievers might have been, 
main significantly 


i his assumption would be to ran- 
pate oe s teachers into two equally 
sized groups and base the cumulative perona 
ratings on ratings given by one group an r 
on grades given by the other group. i er 
these conditions, the difference petyon : e ex- 
perimental and control groups remained at a sta- 


Matched for Sex and Intelligence 


; Contro p 


Gold Key 


1 
3 Motivation 1.64 2.58 347 547 16 
* Industry 1.80 2.45 oe 590 i € 
T r : 385, «=O! 
Initiative 1,89 2.79 tas : 
= 0 
nfluence and 532 i652 Tie 01 
®adership 1.89 2.69 
Concer 574 
nfor .448 ; 4.92 .01 
Others 1.83 2.42 646 
bina, l ge 439 6.35 <01 
r Ponsibility 1-8! : „413 .590 5,07 ol 
ütegrity 1.64 2.54 
E ,315 -522 6.30: gÔ 


motional 
Stability 1.77 2.40 


mee 


eee 
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Intelligence 
ality Ratings of Dropouts and Non-Dropouts, Controls Matched for Sex and 

Person: 

Table 2.—Mean 


ee Se 


parison with his own class and set. 


Mean Scores Standard Deviations A P 
Personality Factor Drop-outs Onen = oi 
35 6 8.14 
1. Motivation 3.76 2.93 358 “61 Bi 
2 > 2.97 .4i4 -567 5.5 
2, Industry 3.72 . 4.67 ot 
1 99 s i 
3. Initiative 3.91 5.24 ae aa | 
. Influence and ni 5 01 
j Leadership 3.79 5.28 491 -586 ain af 
5. Concern for Others 3.67 2.95 “AIT jia ~ 6 o1 
z .62 : 
6. Responsibility 3.69 2.86 343 +602 a ó ol 
7. Integrity 3.47 2.80 -406 561 51 ie 
8. Emotional Stability 3.69 2.86 -399 -543 TAD i 
a e OC se 
5 uid- 
tistically significant level, one could be certain the counselor to give more effective 9 
that the results were not invalidated by having ance. ar it 
personality ratings and grades given by the same 4. A table of norms, by sex and Ye aver- 
people. school, should be derived. Since the gi 
Examination of the raw data does indicate that age score for a freshman boy on @ sider- 
a rather strong “halo effect” was operating. That personality trait might differ cor ol 
is, the ratings on each of the eight personality ably from the average score of & a 
traits for a given student tended to vary within girl on the same trait, a table of m iven 
a rather limited range. In the case of the Gold is needed to determine whether g Tom 
Key experimental group, the average range from student is markedly high or low ™ 
lowest to highest rating was .7. i 

; Wes” 

Recommendations Hie S er ot % Sang a erg at the! 

i ool have been rate ea its: 

The following recommendations appear to be teachers once each year on the following read 
warranted: motivation, industry, initiative, influence 
1. Personality ratings should be continued. leadership, co; 


EE i 

e ncern for others, responsibility iye 
efect, stene tegrity, and emotional stability. Mean gum ea 
ik te bbs Scores are computed at the end of eac n° 


2. In order to reduce the “halo” 
should be taken to insure t 
rate all students on a given 


0 
. Cumulative ratings have been helpful to © ol 
trait, rather : 78) Ne! peen, DEE n to Cg 
than rating one student on all traits. It is ie aa an os enero ocala oA a 
suggested that all of a given teachers stu- Prospecti unselors, military ssonali ra 
dents should be listed alphabetically and in Ska ive employers. However, eae in coun’ g 
that he be asked to rate all students on fhe ds r kaad bp k EA a regar ee 
ee After turning in this list, relationships betwen ae = and student 

e teacher would be given a duplicate list formance and ady en th. g been lacking: p 
and asked to rate the students on ‘indus- nd adjustment have to dete, 
try.” This would be continued through the The Purpose of the present study was rating, 
eight traits. If correlations between cer- mine the relationship between personality tu Y 
tain traits remain extremely high after and scholastic performance. Projecte jus 
the above procedure 


/ [ has been placed in op- studies will deal with other aspects of a aw 
eration, consideration should be given to ment. This study was specifically designe! 
reducing the number of items. 


Swer the following questions: caf 

3. Counselors should be urged to use ratings 1, Doves oe rade p 
in the counseling process, Personality rat. udents who maintain a grade T se- 
ings of students with 


ve 
average of 3.5 for seven consecuti n 
average or better 


jl mest igni igher pers od 
ability who are getting low grades should pli ave ib in hig 


$ che 

No ) ality ratings than a control roup Ma 
be scrutinized to determine what person- for sex and IQ who failed i achieve * 
ality traits may be hampering them. An istinetion? 

awareness of these traits should enable 


ye 
2. Do students who drop out of school na r F 
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mgen canu lower ratings than a control 
up matched for sex and I i 
to. graduate? Q who remain 


Mean cumulative ratin 

À gs of honor students and 
Aponte aod their respective control groups were 
ihe ai os ene the t test was used to determine 
nate a cance of the mean differences. On all 
found th mean scores of honor students were 
controls jing solange 4 higher than that of their 
motivati e largest differences were found for 
and a initiative, influence and leadership, 
ets aan omg The mean scores of dropouts 
contrals m to be significantly lower than their 
Tor noliy E largest mean differences were found 
and st ion, responsibility, emotional stability, 
that ee for others. These findings suggest 
with nalit ratings provide information 
with st me be helpful to counselors in working 
Giles udents who are having scholastic diffi- 


B A 
ook Reviews—Continued from page 118 


stu 
a el worker who has thought carefully about 
ecision ormation he needs to make intelligent and human’ 
inant one who has identified informational “deficits 
particularly benefit from examining this booklet 


to i > 
needa mine whether the services it publicizes meet his 
Donald J. Walsh , 
University of Wisconsin 
Student Counseling Center 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Joh Private Wealth and Public Education 
iana Coons; William H. Clune III; Steven B. Sugarman, 
T d University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1970. 
rivate wealth and 


HIS 

Dubli, JS a thorough discussion of p mi 

b, ue education, It yaad wall have been written more 
larg,” 8° that it could be made available at lower cost to 


+) 
x Numbers of readers. 
reat jnequalities in the 
ernildren, even children 
Part I, “AP- 


The 
authors first point out the 
ing financial 


alit: 

ho le of education provided for 
Varats Tin a block or two of oe 

ru, rivi ” i 
ce, ieee alee ga ai a 
“lal in, © various state aid formulas fail to eliminate finar- 
hilg ‘equities caused by differences in taxable wealth per 
different localities. 


ch other. 


lep. in 

vena ay III, “The Cutting Edge, 
Ution Ps that must be taken to the 

by the courts. 


by, te 
i_eseng wthors do not confine themse 
es; Situation and solution for © 
they provide their own philosop: 


ves to details of the 
educing the inequal- 


hy to underline 
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ABSTRACT 


. . : schools 
A study was conducted to identify those variables which relate to student satisfaction with college across 


providing different ty; > € 
colleges yielded information on the relationships bet 
various aspects of the campus environment, The resu 


a s . at six 
pes of educational experiences, College Student Questionnaire (4) data from EE with 
ween selected variables and scales measuring satisfa . 


5 5 ; atti- 
lts suggest the existence of two dimensions relating to 
tudes toward college. The first of these, termed an a 


the faculty. The second dimension, 
tion and with the major field. 


RESEARCH in the area of student attitudes 
toward college has traditionally been conducted 
by college administrators seeking to find out more 
about the student population at their schools. 
Even those studies attempting to identify general 


factors relating to satisfaction with college have 


usually been confined to testing relationships at a 


single school. Using this single school approach, 
Constantinople (1) found that the extent to 
which students at the University of Rochester 
perceived the college as instrumental in achieving 
their life goals was positively correlated with 
satisfaction with the school. Pervin (2) found 
that students at Princeton who perceived great 
discrepancies between the characteristics descrip- 
tive of themselves and those descriptive of 
Princeton tended to be dissatisfied 


with college. 
Waterman and Waterman (8) found that stu- 
dents at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute who 


were going through a period of indecision or 
crisis concerning their major field tended to have 
relatively negative attitudes toward the education 
they were receiving. 

Two studies have been conducted in which the 
Ss were drawn from diverse student populations. 
Pervin (3) found the relationship between self- 
college discrepancies and satisfaction with col- 
lege was confirmed for a sample of students 
drawn from twenty-one schools. Peterson (4) 
reports the results of a study in which the College 
Student Questionnaire-Part 2 (CSQ) was admin- 
istered to samples of students at sixteen schools. 
He describes a number of correlations between 
specific student responses to items on the CSQ 
and the four scales of the CSQ measuring satis- 
faction with various aspects of college, 

The material reported here makes use of CSQ 
data from institutional research studies con- 
ducted at six schools providing va; 


f 4 rying types of 
educational experiences. Rather than combining 


* son with 
cademic orientation, was found to relate to eens 
termed traditionalism was found to relate to satisfaction with the adm 


was 
the data from all students across arc a data 
done by Peterson, for this investigation th This 
from each school were analyzed separately. ich 
was done to provide information about e are 
factors relating to satisfaction with college ples 
Specific to individual schools and which varé ont 
yield generalized relationships across di esults 
types of campus environments, It is the T 


: ic 
concerning these general relationships wh 
follow. 


Method 


Subjects. Male seniors from six colleges ON ol 
1,529) contributed data to the study. The oa 
represent three distinct types of campus env. 
ments. Two colleges are small, Protestant © spe 
related schools which are oriented toward 2)" pd 


arts. These schools will be designated as Ct yal 
Cə. Both are accredited by rei North cent 
States Association of Colleges and Secor jorr" 
Schools. C, contributed data from 199 Se” wo 
While 109 students from C, participated. ive” 
other schools contributing data are large u Ux 
sity centers. They will be designated U, 4? dite 
1 receives partial state support and is accte etelY 
by the Middle States Association. Us is comP he 
state supported and is accredited by the So% 5 5% 
States Association, Enrolled at U, were 235 0 
while 187 Ss attended Uz. The remaining pni 
schools are predominantly engineering an at 
cal Institutes. Their designations will be agite? 
2 Eisa private, medium sized school acct®";g 2 
by the Middle States Association while E? aby 
uch larger, state supported school aceredi dre 
the Southern States Association. Two en 
and seventy-eight seniors from E; and 5715 
from E, provided data for the study. Q au”, 
. ` Tocedure. All Ss had completed the CS go 
ing their senior year. The CSQ contains au / 
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about the student’s educational and vocational 
plans, his activities at college, his attitudes in a 
variety of areas, and his level of satisfaction with 
four aspects of the college environment. The four 
scales are satisfaction with (a) the major field, 
(b) the faculty, (c) the administration, and (d) 
the students. 

Twenty questions, which were believed might 
relate to the level of student satisfaction with 
college, were selected from the two hundred items 
of the questionnaire. No item was included in the 
group of selected questions which was part of any 
of the satisfaction scales. The questions selected 
Were items 6, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 27, 29, 45, 46, 47, 

9, 62, 95, 131, 132, 133, 184, 135, and 187. 
si i each question, groups were formed by con- 
ti ering all students who responded to the ques- 
k on with choice one as a group, all students who 
ae gnen with choice two as a second group, 
dd In two instances, two or more response 

Olces were combined to form a single group. 

his was done when the possible responses to the 
Question could be divided into distinct conceptual 
categories which permitted easier interpretation. 
i e minimum sample size for a group to be 
ncluded in an analysis was ten Ss. Because this 


Table 1.—Summary of the Findings of Variables Rela 
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Colleges 
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condition was not met for all possible responses 
at each school, the analyses for the same question 
at different schools did not always include the 
same number or composition of groups. This is 
one factor which could lead to different results 
at the various colleges. 


Results 


The data were analyzed by means of single 
classification analyses of variance for unequal 
sample sizes. Separate analyses were performed 
for each of the four satisfaction variables. Thus, 
for the twenty selected questions, a total of eighty 
analyses were conducted on the data from each 


school. For the six colleges studied, a total of 480 
analyses were performed. Because of the large 
number of comparisons made, approximately 
twenty-four analyses would be expected to attain 
significance on the basis of chance alone. In 
actuality 104 analyses achieved significance, a 
ficure substantially above the chance level. How- 
ever, since it cannot be determined which of the 
significant differences simply reflect sample fluc- 
tuations, and since the focus of this study is on 
factors which are generalizable across colleges, 
the decision was made to consider only consistent 


ting to Satisfaction With Major Fields at Six Colleges 


E 


= 2 


U 


2 1 


1 


1. Students who decided 


on major field in 
high school are more 
Satisfied than stu- 
dents who decided 
in college (#18). 


Students whose par- 
ents strongly ap- 
prove of their major 
fields are more 
Satisfied than stu- 
dents whose parents 
are indifferent to, 
or unaware of, their 
Choice (#20). 


Students preferring | 
a professional life 
or "an academic life" 

are more satisfied 
than students prefer- 
Ting "a business 


life" (#27). 


p <0! 
a. 


p <01 


p<01 


Th t be 
zhe F uld no 
tio. Corresponding analysis an 

Snt sample sizes in the 


p <.01 


——— 


a 


pii p<00t 


—— 


p<10 


Ya pS. P<; 00 


p <-01 


p<.001 p<.001 


—— 
ponon 


made for the data from C, because of insuf- 


er two groups 
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2.—Summary of the Findings of Variables Relating to Satisfaction With the Faculty at Six Colleges 
Table 2- 
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Se 


Colleges 


E eee 


Findings c, c 


1 Mi 


U.. B, m 
J; 2 1 


a ee a. ee ee, 


cb 


4. Students definitely 
planning to do grad- 
uate work are more 
satisfied than stu- 
dents not planning 
to attend graduate 
school or those less 
certain of their 
plans (#22). 


2. Students preferring 
"an academic life" 
are more satisfied 
than students pre- 
ferring "a business 
life," a "profes-— 
sional life," or "a 
life centering upon 
a home and a family" 


(#27). 

3. Students with high 
GPA's are more sat- 
isfied than students 
with low GPA's (#62), p<.01 


p<.01 D<.05 


p<.05 


relationships between specific questions and spe- 
cific satisfaction variables which were replicated 
at, at least, half of the schools studied. The 
probability of the same relationship occurring at 
three schools on the basis of chance alone is 
approximately one in four hundred. The results 
of the analyses reveal that nine relationships 
between specific questions and specific satisfac- 
tion variables achieved or exceeded this criterion : 
three involving satisfaction with the major field, 
three concerning satisfaction with the faculty, 


and another three involving satisfaction with the 
administration. 


Satisfaction with Major Field 


A summary of the findings of the variables 
relating to student satisfaction with their major 
fields is presented in Table 1. The first of these 
variables concerns when the student made his 
decision about his major field. Those Ss who 
reported that they decided on their major field 
4 or more years prior to the date they completed 
the questionnaire (i.e, while they were most 
probably in high school) were found to have more 
positive attitudes about their major field than 
did Ss whose decision was made within 3 years 
of the testing (i.e., while they were most probably 
in college). 


p<.10 p<.05 
P<-01 plio pe. 10 pe. 10 
P<.05 —- p<.01 p<.05 
The second 


I, 
question deals with the studeni 
s his parents’ attitudes toward 0. 
choice of major. Students who believed th j- 
parents strongly approved of the selection, 3 88 
cated the highest levels of satisfaction while © 
who perceived their parents as being indiffer s 
0, or unaware of, their major, revealed the 19% 

satisfaction, Á 


r S 
e final variable found to relate to attitude 
toward the major field involved what the stude” j 


Were visualizing as their long run occupati 
preference. The lowest degree of satisfaction * er 
found for students anticipating a business card 
while the highest levels of satisfaction occut or i 
among groups preferring a professional lf? gt | 


perceptions of 


planning an academic car is possible © 
the relatively low ot at A 


level of satisfaction with W 


i ] A 

usiness-oriented students view their colle 5 
major ma b = camp" 
Wide attiq & reflection of a frequent, 


m 
tude which iness and manag, 
ment pro places business a: h it 


cope Srams at a comparatively low poi” 
the hierarchy of academic programs. 


Satisfaction with the Faculty of 


Table 2 contains the summary of the results tne 

e questions relating to attitudes towar. sent 
faculty. The question showing the most consis ws | 
relationship was the one concerning the stud¢ 
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grade point average. As would be expected, stu- 
dents with high averages expressed more favor- 
able attitudes toward the faculty than did stu- 
dents who earned poor grades. Similarly, it was 
found that those students who definitely planned 
© attend graduate school revealed significantly 
igher levels of satisfaction than either students 
Who did not plan for graduate work or those 
Whose plans were not clearly formulated. 

The third question relating to satisfaction with 
the faculty was the one about the student’s long 
Tun occupational preference. The results reveal 
that those students anticipating an academic life 
consistently held highly favorable opinions of the 
aculty, while students planning a business career 
again showed generally low levels of satisfaction. 

Youps planning a professional life or a life cen- 
ering on a home and family were also among 
ep expressing less positive attitudes toward 

© faculty. It appears that while students who 

esire to have a professional career are well satis- 
ed with their major fields, this satisfaction does 


2 ali ir i zard the 
ST valize to their attitudes tow 
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Satisfaction with the Administration 


The summary of findings for questions relating 
to satisfaction with the administration is con- 
tained in Table 3. Two of the three questions 
involve the general area of religion. The first 
asked the student’s religious preference, and 
those students who responded that they had no 
formal religion consistently indicated the least 
satisfaction. High levels of satisfaction were 
found for students indicating Protestant and 
Catholic affiliations. On the related question deal- 
ing with the frequency of attendance at religious 
services during the past year, students reporting 
that they attended services on the average of 
once a week held the most favorable attitudes 
toward the administration, while those students 
who indicated that they had not attended services 
at all generally expressed the least favorable 

ttitudes. À , 

i The final question relating to satisfaction with 
the administration is part of a complex of four 
questions making use of the Clark-Trow descrip- 
tions of various orientations to college: voca- 
tional, academic, collegiate, and nonconformist 


i i i ini: i ix Colleges 
Table 3 Sunim f the Findings of Variables Relating to Satisfaction With the Administration at Six College: 
aa ary o e Findin, 


Findings c, 
gee a a A 


Students clearly 
rejecting the non- 
conformist orien- 
tation as descrip- 
ive of themselves 
tre more satisfied 
han Students not 
"ejecting that 


description (#134). p <.01 


Students describing 
or uselves as Catholic 
sat; 2testant are more 
de tsfied than stu- 

£ nts having "no 

ermal religion" 


3 (#135), 


p<.01 


students who attend 
at lgious services 
Weg, 25t once a 
isp. “Ye more sat- 
Sfie 


Itte d than students r 
ndi 

wall ees not at 20 pZ p<.05 

| à : sa 4 data from C, because of an in- 
N not be made of the da 2 


could 


a 


— 


p<.001 p<.05 p<.01  p<.01 


p<.001 p<-05 p<.01 


Dy E 
Ufa, CO 
Tin Tres x is TA 
N iope O adine anaye ne latter condition. 
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7 this fourth orientation which was 
S man related to this specific satisfaction 
a ble. The question describes the noncon- 
pee orientation in terms of rejection of com- 
mete held values, deep involvement with ideas 
a on forms, little interest in business or pro- 
ee careers, and rejection of many facets 
of college life. Specifically, the question a 
where this orientation ranks in comparison wit 
the other three orientations as an accurate de- 
scription of the student’s point of view. Students 
who strongly rejected this as a description of 
themselves consistently reported the highest level 
of satisfaction with the administration while stu- 
dents who saw it as either the “most accurate” 
or the “second most accurate” description gen- 
erally held the least positive attitudes. 


Discussion 


The results of this study appear to yield two 
basic dimensions associated with student satis- 
faction with college experiences. The first of these 
dimensions can be termed an academic orienta- 
tion. The expression of high levels of satisfaction 
is associated with the earning of a high grade 
point average, plans to do graduate work, and the 
intention of pursuing an academic career. Since 
these factors point to those students who have been 


most Strongly reinforced at school and who are 
planning to continue their association with col- 
leges and universities, it is to be expected that 
they will be among those expressing the greatest 
satisfaction with their college experiences. How- 
ever, this factor does not relate to satisfaction 
with all aspects 


cts of college life but, rather, is 
focused on attitudes toward the faculty. 


The second dimension associated with Satisfac- 
tion can be termed traditionalism. High levels of 
satisfaction were found for students who made 
an early selection of their major field and who 
perceive their parents as strongly approving of 
their choice. Satisfaction was also expressed by 
students describing themselves 


es as having a religi- 
ous preference and as attending religious services 
approximately once a week. The strong rejection 


of the nonconformist orientation was also asso- 
ciated with the expression of high levels of Satis- 
faction. This dimension appears to be related 
specifically to satisfaction with the administration 
and satisfaction with the choice of major field. 

It would appear that there are Several similari- 
ties between the description of the traditionalism 
dimension and what Sanford ( 


ae 5, 6) describes as 
the “prematurity” and “authoritarian propensi- 


ties” of college freshmen. He discusses the need 
of students to define themselves as a Means of 
maintaining self-esteem, even if this means pre- 
maturely committing to a social or occupational 
role, He also notes that freshmen typically main- 
tain traditional values, e.g., in the area of reli- 
gion. Sanford maintains that college experiences 


should challenge the student’s belief aa 
which were taken over from his parents or P ME 
and lead to the development of a pers Ks 
wrought and internalized system. He ciues be 
ster’s findings that seniors at Vassar were, of we 
other things, less orthodox in religious belie: ae 
more flexible, unconventional, and noncontorn xe 
than freshmen. It is apparent that he aoe pers 
developmental trend as desirable. It appears P the 
doxical that while Sanford sees as one 0 ben 
purposes of a college education to challenge ses, 
change the student’s authoritarian proper a 
it is those college seniors who appear to have; 


fied 
resisted this change that are the most satis 
with college., of 


The present findings indicate the existent j 
several variables which relate to satisfaction ros 
specific aspects of the college environment ona 
schools providing varying types of educati? ni 
experiences. While it must be recognize -mply 
student satisfaction does not necessarily = 
that the goals of education are being achieV oup 
may be hoped that the identification of S? jege 
that are relatively dissatisfied with their © 0- 
experiences will stimulate development ° a bo 
grammatic and procedural changes that a aent® 
educationally effective and provide these § 
with a greater level of satisfaction. 


FOOTNOTE all 


98 to 
1, The authors wish to express their appreciation erou 
the people at the many schools who were s0 ai com” 
in making their data available to us. Only es pa 
mitment not to mention the specific collen padinë 
ticipating in the study prevents us from 1 
the names of these individuals. 
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ABSTRACT 

nitive style (analytic and 

rs of instruction, the learning performance 

f (a) knowledge of Japan’s geography and (b) higher-learning, 
es of variance of knowledge scores 

alysis of the extreme analytic 


yle by method interaction in which the global Ss 
s. The analysis of the 


nd two levels of cog 


and ye 
global male Ss indicated a significant (p < .05) cognitive st 


eres i i + . 
E o the expository method performed significantly poorer 
arning scores for males abd, females xevealed u significant OOR AT of cognitive style (p < .05), with 


a wee ee 
beware Ss performing significantly better than the global Ss. For the extreme analytic-global males the in- 
n of cognitive style and methods was reliable (p < -05), with extreme global males who were taught by an 


ex j > r . . 
Pository method performing more poorly than all other groups which did not differ. 
and transfer the discovery method was superior. 


SE i 
temp ERAL investigators have attempted to de- 
ne the relative efficiency of two differential It seems, therefore, that the sequence variable 
4 tiated the two instructional 


me i : ; 
* Pinas of instruction which have generally been sufficiently differen 
ents ed to as discovery and expository. Propon- methods for elementary mathematics. The aspect 
Supe of the discovery method have argued for its of sequence of task presentation, however, has 
that rity as a method of teaching and claim yet to be examined with respect to other subject 
ran discovery techniques enhance retention and matter areas, different age levels, and relevant 
or Sfer of knowledge as well as student motiva- individual difference variables. i 
cou (4, 6). Critics of the discovery method dis- An individual difference variable which might 
With lt as pedagogically impractical, especially be relevant to the choice of an expository or a 
-tn respect to rate of learning, and argue that discovery method of instruction 1s that of cogni- 
gern: 5 tive style. Cognitive style is concerned primarily 
individual perceives 


the learner i 
Jl : ood exposi- with the manner 1D which an 1 . 
Mis and analyzes a complex stimulus configuration. 


i 
‘overy techniques offer littl 
of this dimension of cognitive style 


that 
Pr ee ea offered equally we i te B 
i ods (1, 3 l t discussion ; 
) controversy LE Map >» bel The extremes ho are able t ] d 
: 9), who have are exemplified by Ss who are able to analyze an 


Cr 
te CTh ga Wittrock ( differentiate the components of the stimulus com- 
i] to analyze and differen- 


“onc] 
the Uded that an all-or ition regarding 
s use k a a -or-none pos ; : a lex and by Sg who fa 
ranted, “hee method of instructs oe a ae! the components and thus respond to the 
e e reviewers recommence” 4 should stimulus as a whole. The former Ss are termed 
d and sh (field independent) and the latter are 


be atments should b i 
: e operationalize i lytic 
ata time SO anaty obal (field dependent) ; 


de 
tha Signed to vary onl ] t 
y one elemen med 

Ber ie O of instruction os ee A ae research has suggested that cognitive 
Con hg sept r ways nould deal with style is an influential pe sg in Ts Gan 
Pu, metode of istration Shonli donl wiae | Png 8 Ce sigle eas superior to 
det > and (c) eo rable en oe yeturned to the an analytic noe sae S nee i e A in 
ets Minatio anan petween differ- globa! aa dA h0 4 rted that * tteesst ] 
Vane! ask n of the relationship ‘dual difference ance. Guetzkow (10) ei é = u 
lables presentations and individua performance in problem solving was correlated 
op Worthen the learners. ndation (a), with an individual S ee p el 
Me ingle sehen an recommendati pogi | analytical ths Ss the greater Me at high school 
N eth q ra gisgoven ce in which jem solving. Davıs (8) a e pa + p A we 
Sen entary in terms of the sequen seh: iG- males with an analytic cognitive s$ on a er 
th teq, y mathematical information ' dicated better on a standard concept identincation ask 
at he results of Worthen’s study inaica than did males with a global cognitive style. Simi- 
| ssitory method | Piy, Ohmacht (16) found that analytic Ss were 


N Wag Or i 742 ° : 
q Sup nitial learning the exp tion 
erior but that on measures of retenti 
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ior to global Ss in a reversal—nonreversal 
ee identification task regardless of the par- 
ticular shift condition. Although this dimension 
of cognitive style has received a good deal of 
experimental attention, its relationship to learn- 
ing performance in the classroom and its inter- 
action with instructional methods has yet to be 
determined. f 
New geography courses which are being insti- 
tuted in the secondary schools stress the use of 
integrated materials presented to the students 
through either deductive or inductive techniques. 
It seems logical that students who are presented 
these materials are expected to analyze geo- 


graphic materials such as topographic maps, sta- 


and prose passages 
ation from which to 
ould seem, therefore, 
dividual learner could 


Method and Procedures 


Subjects. The HFT was administered t 
ninth grade students in two schools, and a ian 
split (M = 18.75) was used 


to identify analyti 
and global Ss. Of the 227 students tested, ee 
(sixty-three in school A and fifty-five in school B) 


were randomly assigned to four claggeg (two per 
school) with the restriction that each class would 
contain nearly equal proportions of analytic and 
global males and females, The two classes in each 
school were then randomly assigned to the two 


A 1 
Table 1—Mean Scores on the HFT for Experimenta 
Groups* 


eS Se eae eee eee 
or 


Group N Mean Range 
Discovery 

Treatment 

School A 31 19.96 8,50—31-29 
School B 28 18.03 1.50—35.00 
Expository 

Treatment 

School 4 32 18,02 3,00—32-29 4 
School B 27 18.63 1.75—35.00 


*As one S (Expository Treatment, Sokmo 
A) moved during the first week of ara 
all subsequent data are based on 117 $ 


differing methods of instruction within wore 
There was no indication that the groups WI wl- 
or between schools differed in ability or Kn s 
edge. Data summarizing the experimental 210 
are presented in Table 1. saphy 

Instructional Materials. A regional geogral o 
unit of Japan prepared and field tested DY pT) 
High School Geography Project Team (HS rs of 
(11) was presented to the Ss through 11 hou ma- 
instruction. This unit consisted of geographic nh 
terials (maps, photographs, slides, statistics 5d 
prose passages) that permitted a detailed ral 
of Japan’s development from an agricu ate- 
economy to an industrial economy. These oa d 
rials were organized into six activities derg o 
to develop generalizations central to the efte at- 
modernization on population and economic cher} 
terns. For presentation of the unit, two vemters: 
guidebooks were prepared by the experimen and 
Each was adapted from the HSGPT guideboo Jines 
contained behavioral objectives and gui ie of 
consistent with each of the two metho 
Instruction, 


40 
Testing Instruments. Two tests were used ir 
etermine what learning had resulted due * pe 
struction. Both tests were administered was | 

S; one, the Japan Knowledge Test (JKT) age’ 
designed to Measure acquisition of knot) 
and the other, the Higher Learning Test Hine 
was designed to measure the acquisition i rt 
ability to use geographic materials sim? of 
those used in instruction. The JKT consis meet 
fifty-seven multiple-choice items designed to wt 
Bloom’s (5) criteria of knowledge and the de 
consisted of sixty-seven multiple-choice itor ctu? 


Signed to meet Bloom’s criteria for intel? 
skills ang abilities, 


d 

al 

Instructional Methods. A discovery method ¢ ip 
an expository method, operationally defi” 
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t 
e esi uence characteristics, were used to 
defined he Japan unit. The discovery method was 
the pie Pe method in which verbalization of 
until the anzatióni(s) Dane, taught was delayed 
en Gene = of the instructional sequence, while 
in wie, fe method was defined as a method 
eralization he verbalization of the required gen- 
tional se (s) was the initial step of the instruc- 
etween i Thus, the essential difference 
Within ea : ructional methods was the placement 
statement of psa sequence of a verbal 
eralizations oe zeogranhig relationships or gen- 
me vation materials. d in or amet’ by Whe 
ns ; : 
0; ti gp Procedures. Two female teachers, 
Selected to e age, training, and experience, were 
Ours of pr esent the Japan unit to the Ss. Four 
teachers oo liminary training were given to the 
for: (a) int a model for teaching, that controlled 
totrsdadtion ve Caon of teacher knowledge; (b) 
answering of generalizations; (C) method of 
nating fals questions; and (d) method of elimi- 
method e generalizations, was specified for each 
eachers am etruction: After training, the two 
us to pie ae randomly assigned to classes (and 
0 adopt t} ments) in school A and were require 
School B. S alternative instructional method in 
een ae Design. Two levels of task pres- 
Svels of iscovery and expository) and two 
Were fact cognitive style (analytic and global) 
Subject orially combined to form a 2x2 design. 
Style sa from each of the levels of cognitive 
ditions. amy assigned to the treatment 
pendently. es and females were assigne 


Con, 
Ind 


Results and Discussion 


Tw 

gent AS pendent variables were employed: per- 

fhe Het, on the JKT, and percent correct on 

i iffere Since each of these variables pertains 

h ao levels of the cognitive domain 

gta Sele be reported separately for each. The 

“males e also analyzed separately for males, and 
since the cognitive style variable indi- 


Cate d 
a that 
lytical 28 a group, the males were more 
Portion! than Sovtaiaas “All analyses are for pro- 
17), and where 


l0 

Subclass e subclass frequencies 

w obt trequencies were not proportionate, such 

Aiba ned by randomly dropping the required 
aye an of Ss. Not more than two Ss Were dropped 
Ad o ono and in total, only five gs (four males 
of owg emale) were dropped. 
i te a The results © 

Op les ce on percent correct on 


f the analysis 
the | 


of Vety 
Roe, do not differentially influence 
aphic knowledge. This finding 


ales that of Worthen (20) who found that for 
ee oe. sequence was superior. 
tage iene e a ee 
aisenepane ee se ool level, it is possible that the 
cele jd $ ween results was a function of age 

e Ss or of subject matter differences. 
Furthermore, it is possible that instructional 
method and cognitive style do interact in terms 
of knowledge, but that they do so only for extreme 
analytic and extreme global Ss. 

In order to test this hypothesis an analysis of 
the scores of the extreme analytic and extreme 
global Ss was undertaken. Extreme analytic males 
were those Ss who obtained a score on the HFT 
of 22 or higher while extreme global Ss were those 
who obtained a score on the HFT of 14 or lower. 
These cutting points were selected so as to in- 
crease the difference between global and analytic 
Ss and still retain at least five Ss under each ex- 
perimental condition, In total, seventy-four eX- 
treme Ss were identified. 

The results of the analysis of variance on per- 
cent correct on the JKT for extreme males 
indicated that the method by cognitive style inter- 
action was significant (F = 4.53; df = 1/42; 
p < .05). Neither the main effect of cognitive 
style nor the main effect of method was reliable. 
Table 2 presents the mean percent correct on the 
tyle and methods. 

Subsequent analysis of the method by cognitive 
style interaction involved mean comparisons be- 
tween extreme cognitive style levels for each 
f instruction separately. 
tiple Range Test for group 
equal f 
expository M! 
significantly 
males and 


to benefit from discovery in- 
struction which is designed to develop knowledge. 
This relationship gives support to Ausubel who 
stated that when the learning task is difficult and 


KT as a Function of 


ean Percent Correct on J 
uction for Extreme 


2—M 
Trs Style and Method of Instr 


Cognitive 
Male Ss 
Method of Instruction 

Ue O 
Cognitive l A 
style Expository Discovery Mean 
Analytic 59.78 53.98 56.88 
Global 47.01 57.89 52.45 
Mean 54.23 55.68 
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iliar, discovery techniques probably enhance 
sia ae by intensifying and personalizing both 
the “concreteness of experience and the actual op- 
erations of abstracting and generalizing from 
empirical data” (2:143). 
Knowledge—Females. The overall analysis of 
variance on percent correct for females failed to 
reveal any significant main effects or interactions. 
As in the case of males, a subsequent analysis was 
performed using only extreme Ss (those whose 
score was above 22 or below 14). The results of 
this analysis indicated that the main effect of 
cognitive style was significant (F = 6.06; df = 
1/24; p < .05). The mean percent correct for the 
extreme analytic females was 55.26 while the 
mean for the extreme global females was 43.93. 
The significant main effect of cognitive style 
merely indicated that extreme analytic females 
scored higher than extreme global females and 
that this trend was consistent across both meth- 
ods of instruction. This finding suggests that ex- 
treme analytic females acquired more knowledge 
of Japan’s geography than did the extreme global 
females, The main effect of method of instruction 
and the method by cognitive style interaction were 
not reliable. 

Higher Learning—Males. The results of the 
analysis of variance on percent correct on the 
HLT for males indicated that the main effect of 
cognitive style was significant (F — 5.95; df = 


1/54; p < .05). The mean percent corr 
HLT for the analytic Ss wee Bee witie the ween 


Once again these res 
findings reported by W 
ported that for measur 
tention and transfer) 
superior. As was the 


Table 3.—Mean Percent Correct 
of Cognitive Style and Method of 
Male Ss 


on HLT as a Function 
Instruction for Extreme 


Ben ee L, 
SS ee 


Method of Instruction 


. : e 
Cognitive 


Style Expository Disccvery Mean 
a 


Analytic 61.53 


31.52 59.52 
Global 42.53 58.05 50.29 
Mean 53.27 57:75 


ee 
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matter differences. Also, it is possible bras, 
structional method and cognitive style do arr, 
in terms of higher learning, but that they ee 
only for extreme analytic and extreme global * i 

In order to determine whether or not the ae 
structional methods differentially influenced é 
extreme Ss, separate analyses were eae 
using the same cutting points (a score of a 
higher on the HFT for analytic Ss and a sr i 
14 or lower for the global Ss) as were employ 
in the analysis of extreme Ss on the JKT. = 

The results of the analysis of variance on Le 
cent correct on the HLT for extreme males eo 
cated that the main effect of cognitive style Y = 
significant (F = 4.61; df = 1/42; p < bee 
was the method by cognitive style interac nts 
(F = 5.19; df = 1/42; p < .05). Table 3 sae 
the mean percent correct on the HLT for cog”! 
style and methods. 


aire 
Subsequent analysis of the method by cogniti 
style interaction for the HLT involved meen oel 
parisons between extreme cognitive style g 
for each method of instruction separately. the 
Duncan Multiple Range Test revealed tha “tory 
extreme global male Ss under the epoi all 
method scored significantly lower than, vantlY 
other groups which did not differ significan g 
from each other. Thus for the extreme & was 
males, the expository method of instruction - 
not as efficient as the discovery method nerali- 
veloping the ability to apply geography ge” 
zations to new situations. f the 
Higher Learning—Females. The results 9 that 
analysis of variance for females indicated t 
the main effect of cognitive style was signi p 
(F = 9.88; df = 1/50; p < .01). The mean Fite 
cent correct for the analytic Ss was 56-75 mail 
the mean for the global Ss was 47.20. The styl? 
effect of method and the method by cognitive 
interaction were not found to be significan ‘yari 
For the extreme females, the analysis © effect 
ance on the HLT revealed a significant man Ol) 
of cognitive style (F = 12.33; df = 1/24; P sty? 
but the effect of method and the cognitive s sig 
by method interaction were not reliable. TP ort’ 
nificant main effect of cognitive style SUPE jit- 
the findings of the analysis using a median í the 
e mean percent correct on the HLT f° a W° 
extreme analytic females was 62.68, Whi 43h 
mean for the extreme global females was tie $% 
This finding Suggests that extreme anat ger” 
males acquired greater ability to hand 4d 
graphic materials in new situations than 
treme global females. 


g” 


Summary and Conclusion of 


Tn order to determine the relative offica’ ue 
an expository and a discovery method of aua! is 
lon and to determine whether an indiv! an 
Cognitive style differentially influenced ÞIS, ‘es 
ormance in learning under either © 
methods, 117 ninth grade Ss were given 1 


th 
f pow” ‘ 
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See under one of the methods of in- 
pr apni ee expository method consisted of 
the sao ta generalizations to be learned as 
the aikove “ep of the instructional sequence while 
Sonitelinate: method consisted of presenting the 
Boni ss sein as the terminal step in the instruc- 
was fener Learning performance of the Ss 
pan’s geo a ra terms of (a) knowledge of Ja- 
ability t S = hy and (b) higher learning, or the 
situations. se geographic materials in new 


The io : 
follows aie conclusions of the study were as 


oie cognitive style nor method of 
sition of n had an overall effect on the acqui- 
treme q cnowledge. With respect to the ex- 
ever, it matin and extreme global Ss, how- 
receiving th found that extreme global males 
enced A the expository instruction expert- 
knowled, ignificant difficulty in acquiring 
Suggest. ee of Japan's geography. This finding 

| struction that the expository method of M- 
extremal should be avoided when teaching 
is denote global males unless sufficient time 

ions oea to establishing those discrimma- 

that ar ich are basic to the generalizations 
are to be learned. 


to ja ‘individual's cognitive style was found 
Scores y reneadi influence his higher learning 
nowled nalytic Ss were better able to apply 
eage of geography to new situations 


w 
in Cok global Ss. Neither of the methods 
struction were found to have an overall 


e 3 
ct on higher learning performance, but 


e analysis of the extreme Ss indicated that 
instruc- 


0 A 
| Dlyin Per ienced significant difficulty ™ ap- 
9 knowledge to new situations. 


1 This FOOTNOTE 
research was „ant from the Edu- 

Cat; supported by a gran Y A 
author l Research Institute RA British Columbia. ma 
unsm are indebted to Harold Parrott, principal © 
Principal. Junior Secondary and to Peter Thoma’, 
cordi. pal of Royal Oak Junior Secondary for. their 
al cooperation, and that of their pupils, in the 


(9 
nduct of this study. 


glo 
| -obal males receiving the expository i 
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FIELD NEWS 


CUMULATIVE INDEXING BY TITLE has been initi- 
ated with the August issue of Exceptional Child Edu- 
cation Abstracts (ECEA). Combined with subject and 
author indices which cumulate annually, this new fea- 
ture provides comprehensive indexing designed to speed 
research time in all areas of special education. 

Over 3,000 abstracts are published annually by 
ECEA, spanning a wide range of subjects and disci- 
plines concerning education of handicapped and gifted 
children. Coverage includes journal articles, curriculum 
guides from selected school districts and state depart- 
ments of education, administrative surveys and guide- 
lines, and all research reports emanating from the Office 
of Education’s Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped. Many documents abstracted are available in 
microfiche or hard copy at nominal cost. 

The institution rates for libraries, research centers, 
and education departments is $50 per year, Supplemen- 
tary subscriptions for institutions are $25 per year, 
Personal subscriptions are also available, 

A product of the CEC Information Center (an ERIC 
Clearing House), ECEA is published quarterly by the 
Counsel for Exceptional Children, Requests for infor- 
mation about ECEA may be directed to the Counsel for 
Exceptional Children, 1411 South Jefferson Davis High- 
way, Jefferson Plaza, Suite 900, Arlington, VA 22202. 

* * k * & & 

THE ESSO EDUCATION FOUNDA’ 
awarded three grants for projects 
provement of higher education. Recipients of the grants 
are the Institute for Services to Education (ISE), 
Northwestern University, and the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges. 

The grants were made under the Foundation’s Edu- 
cational Research and Development (ER&D) Program, 
One of seven Foundation programs, ER&D underwrites 
activities that have the potential to benefit broad seg- 
ments of higher education, Projects supported are 
selected from proposals submitted by colleges, univer- 

sities, and educational associations throughout the 

United States. 

The ISE, an organization founded in 1965 to promote 

and coordinate programs to improve black higher edu- 

cation, has heen working with a group of twenty-seven 


ublic and private predominantly N. 
fevelonmnent. of new curriculum mal A ri At Tss6 


Tducation Foundation grant will allow four senior 
faculty members to work full time on putting existing 
freshman-year materials in the final form for publica- 
tion. ISE’s ultimate goal is to produce and publish 
curricular material for all 4 years, 

Northwestern University which has the oldes 
Studies graduate program in the country, 
grant to help establish an introductory A 
course for undergraduates, The first quarter of the 
interdisciplinary course will deal with culture and his- 
tory of African societies; the second quarter with 
nation-building and Africa’s place in the modern world. 
Faculty from English, History, and Political Science 
Departments, as well as from the University’s profes- 
sional schools and institutes, wil] participate in the 
program. 

The grant to the Association 
will go toward the creation of 
issues relating to the status an 
in higher education. Among the 


TION has recently 
aimed at the im- 


t African 
will use this 
friean Study 


of American Colleges 
an office to deal with 
d education of women 
main concerns will be 


* 
IN MARCH OF 1967 AND AGAIN in 1968 repres? 


wW 
THE CENTER FOR NATIONAL POLICY REV! 


Willard E. North 


Central Missouri State College 


* the 
the matters of equal opportunity for women a the 
academic profession, the education of women i role 
undergraduate and graduate levels, and the ae anions 
of women’s colleges, The office’s full-time profes serv- 
staff will provide informational and consultative | a 
ices to academic institutions and governmenta jnsti- 
social agencies; will act as a referral service for * an 
tutions seeking women for administrative position eam 
will help develop and coordinate experimental prog 
in the education of women. 

* k k k k nta- 
he 
tives of several colleges attending meetings tere 
American Association for Higher Education met calen- 
mally to discuss their experience with the 4-1-4 vation 
dar curriculum and ways in which, through pat cage Ig 
existing programs could be improved and ae, 5 s for 
tunities developed. The 4-1-4 arrangement proviC®’ cth- 
fall and spring semesters to be separated by 4 a ized 
long special term in January. Conferences orea me 
at Blufton College and Jamestown College zermong 
rapidly developing interest in 4-1-4 plans, largely 2 were 
smaller liberal arts colleges. One hundred colleges 969: 
represented at the annual meeting in Chicago m ha 
By this time, both universities and junior colles? 
Joined the group, 1970; 
At the general session held in Chicago in March 14 


the three hundred representati brought the Con- 
Conference formally į ing. The ¢ the z 

y into being. ose OF | mn 
ference is to encoura, Soh eee oper i 


eon in 2 
ge appropriate innovation 1) | the 
» to establish and strengthen ons 


ae calendars and CU 
ated services, u! 
A e has schedaled its 1972 am 
meeting for March 3-5 at the Conrad Hilton < gen 
workshop form, and including wil 
business session, the meetin. g th? 
prior to the annual meeting 

n for Higher Education. that th? 
E meeting gave a mandate "dex 
a Conferences should consider ways to asi entit, 
At the Hcoutive Committee meeting in September tite 


p 

3 committee was appointed to prepare a working th ; 

nt to initiate the Conference's leadership fone th 
committee will present a paper on the topic tion,” 
annual meeting, Workshops will deal with trans) ati, 
+ g from traditional academie calendars, evnove 
of 4-1-4 specific items of interest, further inner 
spproaches to higher education within the 4-1-4 009o 
work, international education, inter-institutional © hor 


ation, and other areas of immediate interest 
Mvolved in 


. . . fe 

Dr, pan American higher education, pasty 
t. Paul Daum, New England College, is ¢ wrt 
F the Executive Committee. Dr. Clark Bor Coy 
lorida Presbyterian College, is Director of tP d p 


ference, Additional information can be obtaiao, ar 

Writing the 4-1-4 Conference, P, O. Box 125 

Petersburg, FL 33733. jf 
* * ” * * kad 


V: Pi f 
: i i 
devoted to assuring that federal laws and polic 7 
urban areas are implemented to protect the ne 5 of 
minority groups and the poor. The Center cons! 


FIELD NEWS ie 


aoe of lawyers and social scientists engaged in 
aoe and legal action in behalf of the principle civil 
Usb s groups in the country, including the NAACP, the 
rban League and the National Urban Coalition. 
oe of its purpose, the Center will serve as a 
impliet house for social science research which has 
Bere ions for federal policies on the equality of 
is oS nage Brief summaries of such research which 
of princi sompisted or in progress are solicited. Areas 
eral mated concern are housing, credit practices, fed- 
pees Selection, employment, and metropolitan school 
ares pele However, reports on research in other 
administra sa to civil rights such as welfare program 
sharin g ion, political participation, and revenue 
will ag will be welcomed. These research summaries 

on, aks ear in a quarterly newsletter which will be sent 
stud ganizations involved in civil rights reform, urban 

ro centers, social scientists, and civil rights lawyers. 
š ue for National Policy Review is located at 
ashi ool of Law, Catholic University of America, 

ington, D. C. 20017. Correspondence should be 


rected to Samuel Gubins, Director of Research. 
* k k k k 


di 


THE INC : 
REASING importance of the digital computer 


S a research r i 
ti ch and teaching tool has led to the forma- 
chen the Geography Brcecks Exchange (GPE). The 
$ ge was established last year to help university 
comp pa pront organizations with the interchange of 
ic ana nage iad according to Robert I. Wittick of 
ions for eng University, who is in charge of opera- 


T 

represen? more than one hundred computer programs 
Spatial nting specialized material developed for use M 
attempt melysis have been accumulated by GPE. No 
Progra has been made to duplicate standard statistical 
or the TB such as those found in the BIOMED package 
Program: M Scientific subroutine package. Each of the 
the TBM is being adapted for two series of computers, 

360-370's and the CDC 6000 series. Eventually 


all wi 
TRAN. be available in IBM FORTRAN or CDC POR- 
BRAN, ach package of programs distributed by GPE 
yi Source codes, a description of the purpose o; 
= rticular program, and detailed instructions on 
Output » we, it. In some cases, test data hoe 
are also available. 
rtments 


n sas 
and addition, GPE offers assistance to depa 


to u ndividual geographers who are just beginning 
letter j © Computer in their work. An irregular news- 
a Quar published as part of “Current Research Noes 
uteq Luntitative and Theoretical Geography,” dise 
niversity op social Science Research Institute of the 
an, 
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The newest model of the Optacon weighs less than 4 
pounds, about half the weight of the most advanced 
version of a year ago. It is greatly reduced in size, 
as well, now being contained in a 6- by 8-inch leather 
case just 2 inches thick. A key feature of the device is 
the extreme miniaturization of its electrical parts and 
circuits with a new technology called “intergraded 
electronics.” Most of the optical work on the device 
was done at Stanford Research Institute (SRI), Menlo 
Park. The joint Stanford and SRI project is currently 
supported by the U.S. Office of Education; past sup- 
port has come from the Office of Naval Research, NASA 
the Air Force, and several other agencies. ý 

Tests with students and others have demonstrated 
that a blind person can read up to ninety words a min- 
ute through the Optacon. Considerable practice is re- 
quired and it has been found that blind instructors are 
the best teachers for those learning to use the device. 

The Optacon uses a “camera” about the size of a 
forefinger to scan the written material. The camera 
contains 144 light-sensitive phototransitors which are 
connected to 144 tiny pins set in a finger-sized depres- 
sion in the Optacon. The reader rests his finger on the 
pins which vibrate in the shape of the letter or word 
he is scanning with the camera in his other hand, The 
pins are arrayed in a rectangle approximately half an 
inch wide and an inch long. The 144 transitors and 
their connecting circuits are mounted in a %- by te-inch 
silicon chip. 

The investigators feel that if their efforts succeed, 
the effect will be significant to the population of 19,000 
blind students in elementary and high schools and to 
the more than 2,000 blind college students. 

ee eK RK 
HOW DOES TODAY’S PRINCIPAL perceive the prob- 
lem of the disturbed and the disturbing pupil? What are 
his guiding concepts relative to special education? A re- 
cently published monograph Classroom Disturbance: 
The Principal's Dilemma, authored by William C, Morse, 
Professor, School of Education, University of Michigan, 
puts together what principals are talking about con- 
cerning these problems, and how they have examined 
the situation. The study specifically explores preven- 
tion and rehabilitation, planning patterns of pupil 
maladjustment, and the special role of the principal. 

This monograph is published by The Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children. Copies may be obtained directly 
ria the Council at 1411 South Jefferson Davis High- 

way, Arlington, VA 22202, The cost is $2.50. 
GRAPH TITLED Municipal Overburden has 
been published by ERIC Clearing House on Educa- 


i t. Dr. Leroy J. Peterson, Department 
toaal ea Ag cote, The University of Wis- 
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able effort.” He 2 tii some of the corrective 
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national levels. 
ae copies of the monograph are available free 


z hile the supply lasts. Requests should be 
o D Editor, ERIC Clearing House on Educa- 
tional Management, 
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Test of a Strategy to Increase the Predictability of 


First Grade Reading Skills from 
Letter Naming Abilities in Kindergarten 


MARILYNN C. SANTMAN 


THOMAS L 
. HICK 
Frostig Center for Educational Therapy, Los Angeles 


St. . S 
ate University of New York, New Paltz 


ABSTRACT 
gi e for capturing the letter naming skills of kindergarteners (N=35) were compared in power to 
Of leit ates-McGinitie vocabulary and comprehension one year later. Traditionally, the predictor is the number 
talin — named correctly, The experimental method obtained a predictor set of factor scores obtained from quali- 
vely scored letter name responses. Both methods turned out essentially the same correlation coefficients. 
letter name scores, administer a reading criterion, 
and (d) use multiple linear regression to relate 
letter name factor scores to reading criteria. 
Horst (4) suggested factor analysis of pre- 


tees NAMING abilities are well estab- 
aa e predictors of reading ability for first grad- 
- Obtained correlations range from .51 (2) 


eee Silvaroli's (6) work suggests that the 
oes ary n of reading from letter identification 
ater: NE when socioeconomic status an 
and D al need achievement are considered. Bond 
Ykstra (2:117) point out that 


yim E redictive validity of a single subtest 
a as Letter Names is of approv- 
die ely the same magnitude as the pre- 
ietive validity of an entire reading 
readiness battery. 


Wi 
ea the application of significance tests, Bar- 
N found that predictive power was in- 
ia when measures of pattern copying and 
wo n atching were added to letter identification. 
in legates (3, 5) found that 
an ut ee ability occur: 
a 
bowa a only slightly if at all. T 
a ected t letter naming does exist an 
Prey; by maturation in first grade- 
Wore cee studies employed the general tech- 
vorre of counting the number of letters name 
for ¢ ctly to obtain a single letter naming variable 
ent Selation with a reading criterion. The pres- 
abili udy was an attempt to capture more vari- 


es in letter i development and 
h ee th reading per- 


formans the relationship Wi 


Ta Procedure 
stay Seneral, the strategy employed was he 
Teg lish a se : itative scoring o 
ale for the quali obtain scores 


for onses to. lower 

i r case letters an 3 
nagyi dergarten children; (b) through factor 
i Predict of the letters, produce factor scores as 
a or variables: (c) one year after obtaining 


dictor variables followed by linear regression of 
factor scores on criterion variables as a means 
ng the degrees of freedom in a multi- 


of increasi 
variate prediction situation. Experimental strat- 


egy is detailed in the following steps. 

Scale Development. Scale development followed 
from the attempt to capture more letter name 
variability by scaling responses according to the 
developmental view that letter form discrimina- 
tion precedes letter naming. At each level, cor- 
rectly elaborated responses were considered to 
represent higher development than unelaborated 
or incorrectly elaborated responses. Table 1 de- 
scribes the point system developed for scoring. 

For the administration of the scale, an indi- 
vidual testing situation was used to reduce errors 
due to misunderstanding of directions and con- 
sensual responding, and to facilitate qualitative 
scoring of verbal responses. 

Subjects. Kindergarten children (N=41) at a 
campus school were asked by a reading specialist 

case Charles E. Merrill letters 


to name the lower- i 
as they were drawn from a box in random order. 
One year later (May, 1969) those children re- 


maining for first grade (N=35) were given the 
Gates-McGinitie Reading Test to measure vo- 
cabulary and comprehension. 

Most fathers of the children were professional 
(N=21) but a substantial number were skilled 
(N=10) and unskilled (N=4). Most mothers 
considered themselves to be housewives (N=30) 
while a few (N=5) held professional jobs. The 
average age in May 1968 was 71.7 (S.D. = 8.1) 
months and California Mental Maturity IQ scores 
averaged 119.3 (S.D. = 14.7) for language and 
120.2 (S.D. = 10.4) for non-language tests. 
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Table 1.—Criteria for Scoring Responses to Letters and Examples 
a — 


Sample Responses 


Points Criterion Letter Response 
eee es Se ts 
5 Names letter and gives example G "c-half circle" . 
of use t "t-like a pole to hold wires 
f "f-use for from" 
zr "little r" 
b "b as in boy" 
4 Names letter and gives no zr Migatt 
elaboration x "is x right?" 
5 Describes form or gives example 1 "straight line" 
of use j "probably piece of candy" 
wW "backwards m" 
2 Wrong name with correct 1 "like in my name" 
description or example h "a-looks like a ladder" 
tt "one-dot on top" 
o "zero" 
1 Wrong response or refusal c ng" 
f "I don't know that one" 
b "na" 
n 


"that's a hard one" 


Table 2.—Letter Means and Standard Deviations 


La... ee 


n 
Letter a b c d e f g h i j k 1 m 
Mean Sah 29 3.6 226 D5 


oe 26 31 28 25 35 ag Få 
SOON S T it a4 


. ’ 1.2 
A te ae 
Letter n o P q 


P 2 = w v W x y a 
EEN EE AG RI Ee wy og g 


3.6 4.0 3,5 3-8 
S.D. 152 (0,2 tee Ta 12 0.8 rat 1 


e Aes 16 OS Tya 0.9 


Results 


t 


Table 3.—Letter Association with Factors 

Letter means and standard deviations are se S E 
shown in Table 2. It can be seen that the easiest aA 
letters were o, x, s and z while the hardest were Fact Eigen- Cumula ag? 
g, d, and q. Ctors Letters values Perce? 

Factor analysis resulted in five factors loaded De 
by the letters as shown in Table 3. This resulted FER 6.9 
from a successive factor varimax procedure de- Sty oe 44 Han 
scribed by Horst (4:446-450). Five factors were II aber 
extracted which accounted for 59.6 percent of hjk 3 
the variability in the correlation matrix as shown ekea 
by the cumulative percentage of the eigenvalues. : es 41.9 
The first two factors are the largest, accounting ooa 4 
for 41.9 percent of the variability. Letters which LI l 1.7 aes 
load a factor are more highly correlated than Iv - 4.6 
those which do not. sie le p 

One year after the letter name test was given, y 


HICK—SANTMAN 


the Gates-McGinitie Reading Test was adminis- 
tered to the first grade (N=85) to measure vo- 
cabulary and comprehension. Correlations be- 
tween letters and reading criteria are presented 
in Table 4, Vocabulary and comprehension raw 
Score means were 36.4 and 20.7 with standard de- 
Viations of 9.6 and 9.9 respectively. The correla- 
tions are all positive; ranging from .06 for the 
letter o and comprehension to .76 for the letter g 


and vocabulary. Vocabulary and comprehension 
Were highly correlated (.91). 


Table 4.—Correlations Between Letters and Rea ding Criteria 


eee gas ee en 7 | T 
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estimates of the correlation between ability to 
name letters in kindergarten and reading ability 
one year later in first grade. 

The stated purpose of this study was to capture 
more variability in letter naming development 
by the use of the above strategy and thus improve 
the predictability of reading from letter naming 
skills. Traditional scoring was applied to the data 
so that predictability from the above strategy 
could be compared with traditional scoring. The 
average number of letters named correctly (mean, 


— eee N a a a a I I a I I I I I a a a eaeaeaeaeaeaeooo 
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the ltiple linear regression was used to relate 
Sion T Or scores to vocabulary and comprehen- 
$ at t able 5 shows the results. It may be me 
lary „S Correlations of the factors with voca A 
tive] And comprehension are .72 and .71 Tepe A 
Varian: Ince factor scores contain only letter na ne 
Multi ility and not error variability, the resu 
Iple Correlations may be considered as goo 


Taby 
tions: 5.—Multiple Regression Beta Weights and Correla- 
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a Or 
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SOn 44.06 6 da 4B 20 „43 
5.7) correlated .68 with 


rd deviation, i S 
: comprehension, while the 


trategy produced cor- 
ctively. 


18.8; stand , 
vocabulary and .74 with 
correlations for the above s 
ations of .72 and .71 respe 


Discussion of Factor Analysis 


i t the 
the factor analysis sugges 
ae letter naming could consist of at 


kills indicated by the size 
i m e a, No interpretation is 
e ier for Factor I but Factor II appears to be 
Lend n letter shape. Many letters having iden- 
pap T onent shapes loaded on Factor II. If 
aN sear establishes the existence and 
see j re of letter name factors, different strate- 
Laan be required to develop the letter naming 
Sills represented by the factors. 
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possibility that 


Conclusion 
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a Application of Social Learning Theory in 
ecting Change in a Group of Student Teachers 


Using Video Modeling Techniques 


n DONALD N. LANGE 
The University of Wisconsin, Madison 


ABSTRACT 
extent to which imitation can be employed in the education of 
, 


loyed. A 20-minute, video taped, model teacher 
sed to a neutral movie. 


D ratios. Analysis of 
esting was done within 
heoretical and technical 


ehavior is more successful in 
teacher verbal behavior from a 
teachers than is a neutral movie 


THIS 
STUDY was an experimental effort to teacher verbal b 
eliciting indirect 


apply soci ` 
ocial learning theory (20) as a basis for 
roup of student 


othesi 
aped Sort change in behavior through video g 
action Analysi y " judged by Flanders Inter- as indicated by the revised I/D ratio. 
S socin 1s (2). 
nitende a theory has been interpreted Method 
their andura (5), paa A a CY ben Subjects. Forty female Ss were yandomly se- 
we Positions with r ily appa feiz lected (19) from the total population of students 
e significa t : neepent to no trial learning enrolled in their first methods course. It was also 
s iller and D T extensions of that developed by the beginning of a total year of student teaching 
“ntational a a (20) . The function of repre- experience while the Ss were enrolled in elemen- 
n Suggested t esses in observational Terns tary education. The Ss were considered by the 
ot Participat, hat the observer of an act does University to be either first or second semester 
quisition; that in overt performance during ac- ‘aniors who iad completed most, if not all, of 
picited by th representational responses were inal rS pma] liberal arts prerequisites for courses 
earned the € modeling stimuli and the observer in education. The Ss were 20 or 21 years of age 
neous thames encen of the behavior as a con- | with the exception of three who were older. Prior 
Placed hs med event. When the observer was exposure to direct classroom experience was esti- 
Wired obser allar Situation, he drew on his ac- | mated to be minimal, consisting only of 3 weeks 
‘al ah ed responses to assist in selecting of pre-student-teacher observation and 1 week 
cae 17) Sù avior. The research of Krumboltz of actual experience in the teaching of reading. 
hich wag DPorted that position as well as that | This was considered to be an absolute minimum 
su ideo ane ported by Bandura (6, 8, 10, 11)- in which to build rapport with th» students in 
uccessful ped techniques have been employed the classroom and to begin to feel comfortable 
, 21, 99° I2 Preservice education (1, 3, 12, 13, | in the new roll as 3 classroom teacher, but not 
t interact; Goodkind (15) attempted to employ Jong enough to be considered an intervening vari- 
Ry effects lon observation scheme in studying able. s 
tether us of video versus non-video taping. Model. A supervisor of student teachers was 
aria wer es of observational techniques as ê “hr selected as the video model. She had had 6 years 
nd Emme reported by Soar (23), eber (24), of teaching experience. She was observed in the 
ers (14), classroom prior to her selection as a supervisor 
and it was noted that she practiced a definite in- 
fluence as a normal procedure. 


H i direct pattern of in f 

T A video t pees: trating indi- She was selected to prepare a video taped lesson 
in eli cher gs model demons o successful in which the predominant teacher behavior was 
a grou ting a behavior 13 1 pehavior from | indirect teacher verbal behavior. Interaction anal- 
Movie stude, teacher verha is a neutral ysis of the video taped sequence which was used 
Interacts indicated. k bg eae? eo of Flanders in this research verified her ability to employ 
Hi, ie nalysi Ae ns a hedt e indirect verbal behavior. 
viq ae dee Strating indirect The video tape which 


€o taped model demons 


was chosen for the study 
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j interacting with a middle abil- 
— ee: grade students in a reading 
dA lesson. Although a Ri mar 
i iety of settings and wi x 
zan aT be the particular tape provided 
a very natural setting and climate within which 
the reading group was filmed. i l 
The model led the group in a discussion of a 
story which was recently read with the specific 
strategy of involving the students as much as 
possible. In this endeavor she succeeded in model- 
ing indirect teacher verbal interaction. An inter- 
action analysis on the model video tape yielded 
an I/D ratio of 6.9 and a revised I/D ratio of 
29.7. The video tape included the entire discus- 
sion of approximately 20 minutes. 

Design. The pretest- 
sign was used. A 20 
model teacher using a 
designed to score hig 
was shown to twen 
twenty Ss were ex 


posttest control group de- 
-minute video tape of the 
lmost completely a strategy 
h on the Flanders I/D ratio 
ty student teachers, Another 
posed to a neutral movie, All 
Ss were given an objective in reading for which 
to prepare and teach a lesson plan to their own 
elementary classes, The actual teaching of the 


forty Ss was audio taped and analyzed using 
Flanders I/D and revised I/D ratios, 


dy was conducted as an in- 
tegral part of the course entitled Th 


as given the students 
in which they were asked t 


‘ prepare and teach a 
lesson plan to their students using the given ob- 


After reading the story (and you choose any 
story you wish), the pupils will be able to: 
1) discuss how they feel about the main char- 
acter(s), 2) tell what makes them feel as they 
do about the main character(s), and, with 
teacher guidance, 3) compare with others in 
the group their perception of the main char- 
acter(s). 


The assignment was carried out by all Ss 2 days 
after treatment and was observed and audio re- 
corded by their university supervisors, 
Treatment group A was exposed to a 20 
video of a teacher directing a reading di 
using the same objective given to the Ss. Treat- 
ment group B was exposed to a neutral movie 
entitled Reading Improvement: Comprehension 
Skills. It was deliberately selected for its content 
and for its appropriateness as a neutral movie, It 
contained almost no interaction. 
Data Collection and Analy 


sis. Data were col- 
lected twice by audio tape recorder, Each S was 


-minute 
scussion 
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recorded teaching a reading lesson during the 
week of student teaching directly following e 
methods course in reading. Those initial data at 
gathered by a team of supervisors with re cia 
of establishing a base line for each student > tig 
and of ascertaining her pattern of interac 
with pupils in her reading group. : 
The eke audio was obtained exactly 2 RE 
following the Ss’ exposure to treatment. The aoe 
cedure followed the pattern of the first recor 


re- 
except that the second time the focus was on 


cording the assigned lesson. The data were ana 
lyzed by the primary investigator. m An at 

Inter- and Intra-Observer Reliability. 5 ster 
cepted method of computing reliability for Ae 
observer agreement while taking interac 2o S 
ysis was reported by Flanders (2) to be moun 
coefficient. Scott’s coefficient, z, is “the a nt di- 
that two observers excluded chance agreeme t ex- 
vided by the amount that perfect agreemen 
cludes chance.” investi- 

Using Scott’s coefficient, the primary 3 on 2 
gator obtained a reliability coefficient of - super- 
randomly selected training tape. A second ficient 
visor of students obtained a reliability coe re at- 
of .82 on the same tape. The coefficients T the 
cepted as sufficiently high to proceed wi 
study data. + abilit: 

To establish specific inter-observer nell 
on the study data, a tape from the posttes pility 
arbitrarily selected. An inter-observer relia 
Coefficient of .88 was achieved. 


= 
A tape was arbitrarily selected from the I 
test data dur 


X se 

ing the first week of analysis fOr he 

in determining intra-experimenter reliability. ee 
tape was analyzed by the experimenter 5 was 
times. An initial reliability coefficient of -$ wit 
obtained when comparing the first analysis ysi 
a second. When co: a wa 

with the = 

obtained, 


mparing the second 
third, a second coefficient of 


Results 
H was gs 


i was 

upported. An analysis of oa e 

sed to determine if the treatment gro lations 
rawn from significantly different, popu Table 
T pre- and posttest data. As illustrated iot sig 
1, the F ratio on the pretest data was DO” th 
Nificant When comparing the video group 


weve!" 
the movie group using Flanders I/D. Ho the 
the F ratio was Significant when compat 
Video an 


d movie groups on posttest data. r 
An analysis of covariance was used to 
mine h 


after the scores had been adj un val of 
pretest differences, Tn applying the analy” al 
covariance, Table 2, the F ratio of 16.25 © 
indicated significance at the .01 level. 


jeter” 

were A 
etween which groups differences fo 
Served 


Í 


OX 
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Table 1—Analysis of Variance of Pre- and Posttest Data 
for a Comparison of the Video Group with the Movie 
Group Using Flanders I/D 


eee 
n 


m Sum of Mean 
Source df Squares Square 
PRE 
Treatments 1 .83 “oo” 
Within 35 13.96 -40 
Total 36 14.79 
POST 
Treatments 1 86.12 86.12** 
Within 35 185.1 5.29 
Total 36 27.2 


“Not significant at the .05 level, 
F=2 > 08, 


“*Significant at the .01 level, F=16.28. 


Hz was supported. Again, as with Ha, the anal- 
ysis of variance was used to determine whether 
the two groups were drawn from statistically dif- 
ferent populations. As indicated in Table 3, the 
8roup was considered statistically similar with 
an F of .61 on the pretest data but dissimilar on 
the posttest data as shown by the F of 7.44. As 
shown in Table 4, the analysis of covariance for 

2 Indicated significance at the .05 level. 


T a 
able 2,.—Analysis of Covariance, Means, Standard ee te 2 


ions, and Adjusted Means of Pre- and Posttest J 
ù “omparison of the Video Group with the Movie Group 
Sing Flanders I/D 


Re ES 
SSS See 


N Sum of Mean 7 

Puig df Squares Square 

e 
Treatments 1 87.49 87.49 1625 
Within 34 483:1 . 5.38 
Standard 
Means Deviation 
Ad- 

Group N Pre Post justed Pre Post 
Ha ig 1.20 5,80 5.66 0058 32 

Wie 19 1.50 2,75 2,70 0.67 0.73 


So 
“8nificant at the .01 level. 


Discussion 


The results of this study showed that a single 
20-minute exposure to a model demonstrating a 
specific set of behavior produced a significant 
amount of the same behavior in the student teach- 
ers who observed it. These positive results tend to 
support the research of Bandura and others (9, 
10), Bandura and Huston (6), Bandura and Mc- 
Donald (7), and Krumboltz (16, 17) that imita- 
tion could and did occur by employing video taped 
techniques. These results provide a basis for re- 
search to be continued in the use of modeling as 
a means of influencing complex behavior. Future 


research is suggested. 


Table 3.—Analysis of Variance of Pre- and Posttest Data 
for a Comparison of the Video Group with the Movie 
Group Using Flanders Revised I/D 

aa ESS 
ae ee ee eS Se 


Sum of Mean 


Source af Squares Square 
a ere E H 
PRE 

Treatments 1 +50 .50* 

Within 35 28.55 82 

Total 36 29.03 

Laa UE 
POST 

Treatments 1 824.5 824,3** 

Within 35 3,878.0 110.8 

Total 36 4,702.0 

¥Not significant at the .05 level, 

po Te 05 level, Fe7.44. 


xxSignificant at the. 


i study demonstrated that a one-time- 
r ap Fi successful in changing a8 
ior on such gross measures as the 
re ba D ratios, it is recommended that 
SR ideo taped model demonstrating a specific tech- 
he c set of behavior b2 shown to an 


ma epe on several occasions. Such 
Sa, aay ephanes the lasting effect. It 
5 io serve to supplement whatever cooper- 
may teacher supervisor, inter-subject communi- 
ote or other influence there may be between 
the pretest and the posttest. 

her variable may also enhance the 


š t f 
1 Ee are An interesting question may be 
of DE fat there would be on specific behavior 
wha ded taped model was accompanied by com- 
eae made by an authority. In this ‘manner, 
mene cues may be made more meaningful if 
apop 4 out to the viewers than if simply viewed 
a hou attention being directed to the specific 


cues. 


W. 
only treatm 
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j riance, Means, Standard Devia- 
e eink y E ee of Pre- and Posttest a a 
Can e of the Video Group with the Movie Group 
Vae Flanders Revised I/D 


sum of Mean 


Source af Squares Square F 
Treatments 1 665.4 665.4 6.54% 
Within 34 3,462.0 101.8 
Total Sma Ae TD 
Means Deviation 
Ad- 


Group N Pre Post justed Pre Post 
ĂĜĆCR SSeS 


Vadeo- 18 -169 -14.39 13.94 1.14 13.96 


Movie 19 1.46 5,38 5.38 .65: 5.61 


*Significant at the .05 level, 


Perhaps a future stud 
each S is shown the vid 
The recommendation i 
that if each § is tre 
factors at work in a 


y should be done in which 


student teachers were 
more affected than others. It is Suggested that 
open-closed, creative-rigid, and dependent-inde- 
pendent dichotomies be identified ; 
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= 
© 
ka 
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x 
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“me Likability, and Motivation of Students as 
ey Relate to Prediction of Achievement 


J. R. WILLIAMS, WILLARD R. DeWITT, and ROBERT W. HURT 
Elementary Schools, Bradley, Illinois 


ABSTRACT 


Su ss , , , 
dimak a prediction of achievement involves, as a minimum, selecting significant variables, measuring them 
y, and finding a way of combining them to account for maximum achievement variance. Extending 
combination of predictors including abil- 


earlier : 

ity, elika taI this report is of two studies—one on developing a refined 

ility,” and “motivation”; and the other aimed at validating this multiple regression equation against 
her students would fall in “good” or “poor” categories 


acty i 
eh sg achievement. Prediction is in terms of whet 
biserja] r ane dichotomizing the rank-ordered list of actual achievement at a grade point average of 3.33. The 
IS high] etween the dichotomized variable of actual achievement and predicted achievement scores is .882, which 
Y Significant. The importance and shortcomings of the method are discussed. 


using this equation in a second validation experi- 


W 
HERE THERE is sufficient objective evi- 


den 
Ce . iss ; 
ing: OF its validity, and where it is used in a 


1Clo : 
cational» conscientious attempt to improve edu- 
While Procedures, prediction becomes a worth- 


o fka 00l for use in the schools. A distinguishing 


“atur 
tion fea |G recent predictive approaches in educa- 
be Us een the search for variables that can 


Mea -a combination with intelligence or ability 
“edict S as a means of improving achievement 
nyt G1, 2 8, 5). 
Senj 7 Start in this area over 10 years ago, the 
ad-orq a ar sought a broad, composite or “sec- 
Which 4. Kind of personality variable with 
a “ Achers would be familiar and which they 
ilit» CCUrately judge or rate. A student’s “lika- 
Ater Was the first to be seriously considered; 


l 
rdd 7 vari & ; ion” was 
pp sd. iable related to “motivation 
g i initia. Studies to date have been completed. 
N ~ one (6) with 371 high school PUA 
]- 


et 
Pl re à following standard score form of mu 
ession equation: 
2’, = 807Z + .540Zs (1) ma 


am E 
a (GP represented predicted grade point aver- 
bij tity , Zə the California Test of Mental 
io y teachers. The second ES (7) 
n (1) in actual prediction © 
ent; í 
racy ore ninth grade class ° 219 Rms 
> > . - 1 
“hg latio Prediction was shown 1} r he re 


{py tuaj efficient of .783 between * 

coach ainment (p < .01). In 2 yaar 
tage Certa; he teachers, seeking informa = 
Vag R th k students who made better o Pan 
Ty, Best Predicted, the factor gi “mouve S 
vay two ed as being common to both A . 
studi im at (a) de- 

a lẹ al me 
b s reported here a aoii 


refined equation contai 
Motivation as predictors an 


ment on prediction of achievement in a population 
of fifth and sixth grade students. 


Procedure 


Study A. Subjects for this study were 243 ninth 
graders, the entire class of a school not previously 
used. They represented individuals on whom 
CTMM scores were available. Likability ratings 
by the teachers were obtained as in the two 
previous studies, and ratings on motivation were 
similarly achieved. 

The rating procedure involved use of a graphic 
rating scale. Rating sheets contained names of 
all students in alphabetical order and, to the right 
of each name, a 112 millimeter (mm.) line with 
five equally spaced, superimposed division points 
corresponding from left to right with five verbal 
indications of increasing degree of likability (or 
motivation). All lines occupied relatively the same 
positions to the right of the names. Figure 1 gives 

f the teacher’s rating task for each 


a picture 0 
student. The numerical value of any rating was 


STUDENT DEGREE OF EXPRESSION 
ABOVE VERY 
Atv Ea 


i, Be ee LEX 


LIT Ti-A 
ia E CLIK CT MOT) =a 


DOE ,MARY x x 
(MoT) (tt Es) 


Figure 1.—A Picture of the Rater’s Task in the Case of 
Each Student 


asured distance in mm. from the left—or 
ar of the line to the check (X) appearing 
long it. The average of these values, from four 
a more raters, in each case became the student's 
“raw” rating score. 
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i ility was defined as: ; . 
os Pe of personality traits or 
factors (physical, social, emotional) 
which tends to give others a favorable 
impression. 


Motivation was defined as: : 
The presence of the desire and the will- 
ingness to exert the effort necessary to 
make good grades. 


The ratings took place in November and GPA’s 
(derived by letting A=5, B=4, C=3, D=2, and 
F=1 grade points) were determined after the 
end of the semester in January. Intercorrelations 
among the four sets of data were computed and, 
using a method outlined by McNemar (4:177- 
178), a new standard score form of multiple re- 
gression equation was derived. 

Study B. All fifth and sixth grade students of 
a medium-sized elementary school composed the 
potential population for this study. Ability scores 
based on the Lorge-Thorndike Test were available 
on all but a few students. Teachers who had these 
students now or earlier in class rated them on 
both likability and motivation in the manner de- 
scribed above. The scale in this case contained 
lines 107 mm. in length. Some students were 
dropped from the study because they had not been 
in this particular school long enough for at least 
two teachers to have had them in class. The num- 
ber of students on which complete data were ob- 
tained was ninety-eight. 

Ability scores and all ratings were converted 
to standard (T) scores and the calculations from 
the formula derived in Study A were made to 
obtain the predicted GPA’s of all students at the 
end of the semester. Solely on the basis of these 
predicted scores, the students were listed in rank 
order, beginning with the student having the 
highest predicted score. When the grades were 
in at the end of the semester, the GPA’s of the 
students were calculated and the students ranked 
on this basis, beginning with the student of high- 
est average. Therefore, two lists of the same 
students—one of predicted and one of actual rank 
order of achievement—were available for com- 
parison. 

The list of actual rank order of achievement 
was dichotomized, using an arbitrary division 
point of a GPA of 3.33. The upper and lower 
groups so formed were distributed along and on 
either side of the predicted-score axis to pic- 
torially show the degree of overlap and to help 
provide the basis for calculating the statistical 
coefficient of biserial r between the dichotomized 
variable of actual achievement and the predicted 
achievement scores. This value was then used as 
a means of determining the degree of accuracy of 
prediction. 


Results 


Study A. The Spearman-Brown corrected co- 
efficients of reliability for likability and motiva- 
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Sati f Ability 
ble 1.—Means and Standard Deviations o 
a. Ratings, and GPA’s for 243 Ninth Graders 


n A S N 
n 


Score 
Lik- Motiva- 
Ability ability tion GPA 
Mean 106.58 36.35 34.40 2,90 
S.D. 14.65 9.00 12.20 -70 


y e 
tion ratings were .821 and .770 respectively. T 
former compares favorably with the jae dies. 
.716 and .857 obtained in the two earlier § devid- 
Table 1 gives the means and standard r 
tions of the raw scores from which standa was 
scores were calculated. The variability W% 
relatively greater in the case of ratings ana as the 
than was true for the ability scores. TR same 
case in the previous studies and to about ae ae 
degree, probably signifying the greater obje ydize 
attainable to date with the more standa 
ability measurement. 


; eas- 
The intercorrelations among the various rni 2 
ures appear in Table 2. They are all fairly exists 
cant correlations, but a neat separation s an 
between those involving the CTMM semistently 
those not. The former in each case are consi’ ings 
and considerably lower. Each of the two “hem 
correlate quite highly with GPA and are 
selves highly intercorrelated. joped 
The new multiple regression equation deve 


from these relationships was as follows: 
Z = 8452. — .207Z4'-+ .880Z, (2) (2) 


Do 
where Z’, is the predicted GPA T-score and. ar 
Zs, and Z, are standard T-scores for ability, iple 
bility, and motivation, respectively. The Mi wee” 
correlation coefficient, the correlation be nthe 
GPA and the best estimate of it based A to P? 
S eiee of Ze, Zs, and Z, was compute 


= 


: nê 
Study B. Semester GPA’s were available , pre 

but two of the ninety-eight cases on ke 

dicted scores had been computed by equati 


Lik abil? 


(2) 


Table 2.—Intercorrelations Among Ability Scores, 


ity and Motivation Ratings, and GPA’s 


: 


igh 
et) 
Likability CTMM Motiva 


Rating Score Rating 
CTM 
Score 516 
Motivation 
Rating 2856 1 -4523 
GPA “124 622 „887 


| 
| 
| 


=] 


WILLIAMS—DeWITT—HURT 15 


-En pE E ammm (c) Because of their regular and close ac- 
quaintance, teachers can reliably rate 
Fp PREDICTED P UPPER pupils for the degree to which they ex- 
m > press such a familiar, inclusive trait. 
a 55 (ad) Multiple regression methods, combining 
ep - intelligence and personality ratings, can 
be used to provide a valid prediction of 
—_ -q a student achievement. 
Ñ = k Results bearing on these assumptions are 
3 -15 5i hereby summarized. With regard to (a), ratings 
“ n Mp Sh I of likability in three different studies have cor- 
12, 5 related with GPA to the degrees of .668, .720, 
: =F and .790; in one study, ratings of motivation cor- 
i = a a 3 related with GPA in the amount of .883. In all 
4 -4 studies, correlation of personality ratings with 
a GPA have been higher than have correlations of 
» k intelligence test scores with GPA. 
ki With respect to (b) and (c) taken together, 
; i corrected split-half reliabilities in the case of lika- 
1 i bility ratings in three ee heap ane hapa sd 
Fi 7 (857, and .821; in one study, relia ility of moti- 
Along the pistribution of Lower and Upper ad vation ratings was .770. Other results, such as 
P redicted Score Axis the nature of the distributions of gh in oC 
igur ; ; # case, show that the accuracy of measuremen 
upper dates the distribution ot a i ie with these personality ratings is not yet approach- 
Predicteg omized groups, as We Il of which ing that for measurement of ability. ae 
are sho Scores for the total group, a considering the consistency of results so far wit 
Wn along the predicted score axis. -7 the limited breakdown in trait-category (what 
Miz S can be seen, overlapping of the two dichoto- is comparable in intelligence testing to “few 
dis ed groups is relatively small so that predictive items” or “brief test”), it seems a fair degree of 
slan ination between the groups seems, at a confidence can be put in future attempts to im- 
ROodn a O be reasonably good. A measure of i i prove the accuracy of such rating methods. : 
Correigts, Of Prediction, in this case the bisg In the case of (d), validation studies—one in- 
e ation coefficient Cra), was found to be .882. volving only intelligence and likability rating as 
Whig, bling error of rp is calculated to be .054 predictors, the other including these two plus 
16.3 ù When divided into rp», gives a Z value of motivation rating—have provided category dis- 
S 001). crimination between “good” and “poor student 
Discussion 


The : 
t g ries A 
f foun Wo Studies reported here round out AET 8 


à briga 2 Which the objective has been to d 
ief and reliable tocl which teachers, counsel 4 
de Ccasti ers in the schools can use in stu- a 
at aag, understanding, and improving 4 to <i 
leve chievement, Two studies were dev es an 
aro toy S and refining predictive equations on 
Khieve alidation of these equations against ac = 
thane Ct of students in academic se it 
review og! this point it is fitting to #17" a 
Sults to dan odures and critically ev@ 
q “he 5 @, 
Weg we assumptions in back Be 


515 aA AE s a 
sE aA 1 1 1 ty 307 
im 


at 


the proce- 


SPNCARD TScoRE 


fa) T 
e `Pects of personality significantly j apg See 
©) nce St . t. PREDICTED ACTUAL 
In udent achievemen’ oyeg that a MEAN MEAN 
fame, beginning, it was believ g ura SER 
4 a “ 
kin OF composite or one (e.g. lika- s Fo 
il personality var brief aes Low 
4 d ene german “Ten Highest” and 


mination Between 


rat; Y) would be preferré rement de- Diseri 
p quation (2) 


g~, easy i 
‘ Deng? Scale methods of M breakdown Pates Sat” by E 


Wwe, Ng on little category 
© be used. 


———————— ee ————— 
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= in the way of quite significant bi- 
Ee ane coefficients. In addition to the 
success achieved in broad-category predictions, 
Figures 3 and 4 show the possibilities of the 
method for discrimination between somewhat 
smaller groups and between two individuals re- 
siding in different groups. However, significant 
prediction of individual order or place within 
groups will require a considerably greater degree 
of refinement in the various steps of the proce- 
dure. A search for more achievement-related 
variables, as well as more complete breakdown 
or definition of the variables and more systematic 
training of raters, seems indicated. 


At this early stage, the method would appear 
to offer several educational advantages. For in- 
stance, counselors and principals might find the 
larger group predictions helpful in planning pro- 
grams of group counseling or for special study 
sections. Those students with highest predicted 
Scores (due to being high in both ability score 
and personality rating) could be singled out for 
independent study programs. For those of above 


Bo. 890 
Wa we 
7°] en; o.o CAS me 
ME 
Go 
Bet 
5o. ~ » 
4 -_ aa A a9 
ALDA 
A gol nk 
p 
0 
2e 27.5 2.6 b, 
¢ — 128.8 a 
ey 
26, 5 
é 25, 
12 
Ep LaK. MoT, PREPICTED ACTUAL 
Za Zs Ze SPA GPa 
HIGHEST MIDLER, =——= LowEsT = 


Figure 4.—Discrimination Among Individuals in Highest, 
Middle, and Lowest 5 Percent by Equation (2) 


average intelligence but with low ratings in moti- 
vation and/or likability, programs could be ar- 
ranged to help them improve their school attitudes 
and study habits. Similarly, counselors meeting 


with individual teachers could use student pray 
in prediction, such as those shown in pe a 
as guides in a more extended study of pee 
chronic student failure or other grossly de 
behavior. EN 
There is some question about the validity © 
comparing predicted scores made up of pres 
ratings with teachers’ grades, which coul alida- 
to a confounding of the criterion. In both v id 
tion studies so far, an attempt has been a tot 
use other criteria of achievement. In Oe att p 
grade study, it was possible to obtain the nt on 
of all students placing in the top 25 pore 
the N.E.D. test. It was found that — of 
these twenty students placed in the Se study 
the list as predicted by equation (2). In ee ders: 
recently completed on the fifth and a en 
there were up-to-date standardized achie eines 
test scores on almost all students. Meee Piel 
were from tests given during the second Seain g 
and, therefore, not in any way contami 3 an 
(nor contaminated by) the teacher hese ace 
grades. The correlation between predicte rader 
tual achievement in the case of sixty am Pa wa 
was .887 and for thirty-four sixth gra na addi- 
-779. Thus, in these two studies at least, 4 to sub- 
tional evidence on achievement has tende 3 
stantiate the significance of the predictions. 
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in CHEM Study and Traditional Chemistry 
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í ABSTRACT 

n r 

104 stu Fie gee a group of 104 students of CHEM Study chemistry were compared with a control group of 
s of traditional chemistry. Differences in the dependent variables of achievement in chemistry and 

ification analysis of variance. 

. There was no signifi- 

level of critical thinking. There was no significant interaction between 

i i i vel of critical thinking. 


levels of mental ability 


TH 
ary one PROD of curriculum reform in second- become concept oriented, there has been a corre- 
he CHEM SETS including the development s ppon pte interest in the development of critical 
Y wi udy project, has been accompanie inking as a behavioral outcome. 
techy despread interest in improving evaluation Yager and Wick (12) studied whether it is pos- 
fact aos: This interest has resulted from the sible to affect a student’s understanding of science 
Cern with eucators have shown a traditional con- and his level of critical thinking by altering the 
= he Camy oe in chemistry as an aae A eT i p Saeed ae ie classroom. me 
cud, fi . At the same time, , > » a nider 4 
withers have Pe ahi gece hee concerned studied the effect of science course organization 
i isuitical thinking as an educational objective. | upon the development of critical thinking abilities. 
oricall : i On the basis of these stu jes, one may conclude 
ri 4 a 5 
Shere ii a one pe Hip- that it is possible to develop critical thinking 
tra, ae The study revealed Sait dents taught ability through science course organization and 
hi eee physics achieved at a significantly the use of special materials. 
culm a than did students using a PSSC cur- Problem 
pDtead y Ublication of the study resulted in wide- 
E easa enhition of the fact that tests designed The problem of the study was to compare, stu- 
ey tiv ve achievement in terms of traditional dents of CHEM Study and traditional chemistry 
Valuat, es could not be used to meaningfully in terms of achievement in chemistry and level 
wrar e new programs. of critical thinking. In addition, the problem in- 
a die result of this recognition, Rainey (8) cluded determining whether there is any inter- 
op Rve achievement in chemistry utilizing both action between program, mental ability, and the 
the c tional achievement test and the final tes variables ai aag, an S rome is Le 
inking. A 


EM Study materials. Pye and Anderson of critical 
nt examination null hypotheses were tested: 


Signed z 
te a 83-hour achieveme 

amie’ eae students of n ge 1. There is no significant difference in 

Testing roach a an a rovided an in- achievement between students in CHEM 
ng Pecak cae Aea verformance in Study and Sram n ee chem- 

_ Study ana” conventional chemists, | Chonda monourod. tye gelane 

me (aj aa cognitive abilities as classited oy Teachers Association o Ex- 

© Drop nation Hi 1 Form 1967. 
Dr i iffer- amination High Schoo . j 
s eon peg ste the tees Lees 2. There is no significant difference in 
ent on La pe i io considerable level of pama A ae 
en alleviate z students in wW 

ee: tons oe Te ad Tar in traditional cheni A a Denmena 
Phasis a a and applications -i we TUCO g Ap 
j> We E 3. There ùs no significant interaction 


rqpbense of recall items (4 
achievement tests have 
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between program, mental ability, and the 
dependent variable of achievement in 
chemistry as measured by the American 
Chemical Society—National Science 
Teachers Association Cooperative Ex- 
amination High School Form 1967. 
4. There is no significant interaction be- 
tween program, mental ability, and the 
dependent variable of level of critical 
thinking as measured by the Watson- 
Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal, 


Methodology 


Description of Participants. The population of 
the study consisted of 208 students of high school 
chemistry in selected high schools in west Texas. 
The experimental group consisted of 104 students 
in five classes of CHEM Study chemistry. The 
control group consisted of 104 students in five 
classes of traditional chemistry. IQ values for 
the total group, obtained from measurements re- 
corded in the school permanent records, ranged 


with a mean of 115, Composite 
ues for the total group ranged 


e score of 21 to 99, with a mean 


of 77. The ten classe: ri i 
aA, ses were taught by ten differ- 


Research Desi a 
the stud oh The ex 


ool and i 
dent’s age, IQ, natural sci eaved the stu- 
composite achievement 
background. 
Measurement of the 


Ae dependent vari 
level of critical thinking and Ee ai z 


chemistry was accomplished by thi ini 
tion of the selected instru te. Sastre 


ments. j 
administered the Watson-Glaser i seer 
ing Appraisal in March of 1969, Achievement in 
chemistry was measured by the American Chemi 
cal Society—National Science Teachers Associ i- 
tion Cooperative Examination Form 1967 i 
istered in May of 1969. ane 


Instruments. Two widely used standardized in. 
struments were used in gathering the data, The 
American Chemical Society— 


National Sei 
ape ; ence 
Teachers Association Cooperative Examination 


Form 1967 was used. This is a standardized 
achievement test in high school ey i ns 
examination is published by the Examina Be 
Committee of the American Chemical Soe ner 
is widely recognized (1). The Watson-Gle a 
Critical Thinking Appraisal was also used. E 
is an instrument designed for the esr aot 
of critical thinking abilities. The appraisal © i 
sists of five subtests, including inference, ge 
tion of assumptions, deduction, interpretation, 
evaluation of arguments (10). 


Presentation and Analysis of Data 


Preliminary data for each student ere bes 
tained from the permanent records of the stu- 
ous schools, Preliminary data included me R 
dent’s age, IQ, natural science achievement nomic 
po ing achievement level, and socioeco! 
category, rol 

In order to establish the fact that the cont? 
and experimental groups represented t 
basic population, a series of t-tests wer alcu- 
utilizing the preliminary data. The t-test ifican 
lations indicated that there were no signi ental 
differences between the control and experim ral 
groups in terms of age, IQ, background in n socio- 
science, composite achievement level, an econ 
economic classification. Accordingly, the ae 
step in analysis of the data involved the A for 
the analysis of covariance in order to ee I an 
Significant differences between the contro dent 
experimental groups in terms of the depen of 
variables, achievement in chemistry, an i js 2 
critical thinking. The analysis of covariane” ost- 
statistical technique that may be utilized fot ean’ 
ing the significance of differences among = co" 
which have been influenced by one or mo- roce 
variates. In effect, analysis of covariance P” the 
dures adjust the treatment group means me dif 
dependent variable for initial between-gr0uP yor 
ferences on the covariates, The correcte diffe; 
erm is used to test for the significance 0 re 
ences among adjusted means. In the prese” pte 
Search the covariates were optimally we! 
using least square procedures. nae a tes! 

Since the analysis of covariance provides ol 
vi Significance for the adjusted means, t ull 
tained results provided a test of the firs ple * 
Ypotheses, The results are presented in 1 Hi 

nt ? 
Chemia yy Analysis of Covariance for Achieve™® 


ee 


wource of Sum of Mean 
aviation qaf Squares Square? 

B o* 
eo 1 294.3320 298.597 

Within 201 10,086.1801 50.180 f 

*F>= 5. n vei 
must Tia 389° x to be significant at the .05 H 


Table 2.—Analysis of Covariance Level of Critical 
Thinking 


Per Eee 


D SS 
Source of Sum of Mean 
Variation df Squares Squares 
Between 1 187.3320 187.5320* 
Within 201 14325.7926 71.2726 


F 
must exceed 3.89. 


* F= 2.628, in order to be significant at the .05 level, 

The results of the analysis of covariance for 

indie ovement criterion as presented in Table 1 

me icate that not only did the experimental group 

i an exceed the control group mean, but that the 

cee was significant at the .05 level. Ac- 

cant we , it is apparent that there is a signi- 

tw difference in achievement in chemistry be- 

cen students of CHEM Study and traditional 
mistry, 

pop te results of the test of the second null br 

in Tein by analysis of covariance are presente: 

able 2. The results of the analysis of covarl- 

rion as pre- 

lthough the 

the contro 


P mean, the difference i adjusted means 
W , the difference in the adJ eis 
"oe Significant at the .05 level. Accordingly, 
in [eeC8t8 that there is no significant differen 


N n 
senteg? the critical thinking crite 
in Table 2 indicate that a 


experi 
eron mental group mean exceeded 


mel of critical thinking between students g 
istry, Study and students of traditional ¢ 


not any inter- 
ty level existed, 
-way classifica- 


Th or 
actioy order to study whether or 


ihe ae tween program and abili 
tio Eee Were subjected to a two 

e alysis of variance. Mai 
cat; Procedure utilized in the two-way © 


8 of percent and the bo 
Xperia Mental ability for bo 
fou, Š ental groups. This procedu trol— 
hish pogroups designated as follows: Coa tal— 
hig} 2bility, control—low ability, experimen 
ity, experimental—low a911% * 4 
Wag qatultiple classification analysis of ate 
any ingo ned to answer the question eA abil- 
a ang ¢2ction between program and ERN in 
misy 2e dependent variable of EEE 
awe ba The results of the tW. 
Stio alysis of variance for me 
inea Ye presented in Table oti 
& Seng e calculated F ratio for inter T 
ect ned in Table 3, equals -1 3 the interac ee 
Senge een progam aa mental ability an 
oe variable of achievement in should be 
Significant at the -05 level. It's 


the control an 
ee re resulted in 
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noted, however, that mental ability was significant 
at the .01 level and program was significant at 
the .05 level when the top 25 percent of the stu- 
dents in both groups were compared with the 
bottom 25 percent as was accomplished by the 
two-way classification analysis of variance. 


Table 3.—Analysis of Variance for Achievement Criterion 


Á 
-n 


Source Signifi- 
of Mean cance 
Variation df Squares F Level 


we ee ee 
1 271.3846 4.8597 .05 


Program 

Ability 

Level 1 1680,0384 29.9607 a01 
Inter- É 
action 1 8.6538 0.1545 NS 
Within 100 56.0746 0.0000 


ĉn order to be significant at the 205 
and the .01 level, F must exceed 3.94 
and 6,90 respectively. 


In addition to the analysis of variance calcula- 
tion for the achievement data, a multiple classifi- 
cation analysis of variance was also designed to 
answer the question “Is there any interaction 
between program and mental ability and the de- 
pendent variable of level of critical thinking?” 
The results of the two-way classification analysis 
of variance for the critical thinking criterion are 
presented in Table 4. i 2 / 
Since the calculated F ratio for interaction as 
presented in Table 4 equals .2335, the interaction 
effect between program and mental ability and 
dent variable of critical thinking was 


the depen 
not significant at the .05 level. 
Table 4.—Analysis of Variance for Critical Thinking 
Criterion 
Source Signifi- 
of Mean cance 
Variation af Squares F Level 
Program 1 277.8846 5.2085 05 
Ability Y: 3 
Level 1 2741.8846 51.3927 » 

ter- ” 
A n 1 12.4615 0.2335 NS 
Within 100 53,3515 0.0000 
atm order to be significant at the .05 
and the .01 level, F must exceed 3.94 and 


6.90, respectively. 


<x — 


nŭ 
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Therefore, it cannot be concluded that rei cu 
Study approach is superior for high abill ni 
dents but not superior for low ability studen si 
the conclusion that the CHEM Study a fae 
is superior is valid, then it appears to be va. me 
all levels of mental ability usually found 1m 
ondary school chemistry classes. 


Conclusions 


j j hich lim- 
d on the findings of this study, wW 
Ma to high school chemistry students in 
ten west Texas high schools, the following con- 
clusions seem valid. 


1. Chemistry students taught by the 
CHEM Study approach achieve at a sig- 
nificantly higher level, as measured by a 
standard achievement test in chemistry, 
than do students taught by the tradi- 
tional method. A 

2. Chemistry students taught by the i 
CHEM Study approach do not differ sig- 
nificantly from the students of tradi- 3 
tional chemistry in level of general 
critical thinking. 
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The results of this particular study suggest 4 
that the problem of comparative testing of CHEM 


Study and traditional chemistry may have been 
alleviated somewhat by recent revisions in some 
of the widely accepted standardized achievement 
tests. If this is accepted, then the often expressed 
view that it is impossible to fairly evaluate the 


two different approaches with the same instru- 
ment must be reexamined. 
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The Impact of Differing Parental Educational Level 
on the Educational Achievement, Attitude, 
Aspiration, and Expectation of the Child 


MICHAEL E. OSBORN, University of lowa 


ABSTRACT 
ee is evidence to suggest that the nature of the relationship between educational levels of parents and the 
to eeu achievement, aspirations, and expectation 
the edy igate this relationship and to elucidate Hood’s fin 
i cational achievement of the child. The sample consis 


lonnai ie i 
in aire administered by the Iowa Educational In € : 
ts. They were then compared on two achievement variables, and 


s of their children is unclear. The purpose of this study was 


, and expectations. The major conclusion 
and expectations consistent with the edu- 


ce ASSUMPTION frequently made in our 50- low father-educated parents differ in educa- 
On t ìS that the mother has a powerful influence tional achievement, attitude, aspiration, and 
ig evig Merican family (4). Furthermore, there expectation from children of low mother- 
is adence that the educational level of the mother educated, high father-educated parents? 


that ted to patterns of raising children (5); and Method 


Schoo] (e patterns are linked to achievement 1m 
| tional te Nemzek (7) found that the educa- Sample. In spring of 1968, the Iowa Educa- 
| i Schoo] el of the parents was positively related tional Information Center (IEIC), as an agent 
p er achievement, while Hood (4) concluded of the State Department of Public Instruction, 
ani em; Were no major differences in high school administered the lowa CardPac Student Ques- 
Were hi S between children whose mothers tionnaire to the seniors in the Jowa public sec- 
one ig -educated and children whose fathers ondary schools. The CardPac Student Question- 
la differ; educated. What, then, is the influere? naire is administered annually to students A pi : 
vay tho, ng parental educational levels, parton lie junior and senior high schools as a part © 1e 
o tiables of the mother, on other educational research program of the IEIC. lien irom 
“Rectationy as attitude, aspiration, an For this study, sambe Ua ai ai 

n . amon 19,229 hig sc : ; 
ice riot eet to this question was suggested by sted the questionnaire and Lived i the n 
N p eiongh; (3) who concluded that there was & re- half of the state. e sample was Kenning D 
a tation between parents’ perceived level of ex- by sex and divided into four groui Th fout 
elatio for their child and the educational the educational levels of the a dere ond 
aitation. Of the child. The relationship between | groups were: 1) LM-LF, phere BoT. 2) LM-HE 
laugh a aspiration and expectation is unclear, father were low 1n educationa re pecs’: k 
Lè more Pectations have been found $° corre- | where the mooi T HM-LF where the mother 
reals (1) highly with achieveme?” rae mae ne en the father low in educational level ; 
tea ie agpo cts (2) linked aca ET are apa “fad 1 ign Pr, where both parents were high in 
he: cal gettin ape tions = educational level. For purposes of this study, edu- 
atupa PUrpo etting or aspirations. ie the ae: ar EAR A through high school but no 
nation © se of this study was ‘0 © ‘ental edu- ‘a ther was defined as “Jow” while college gradu- 
tig al lay € relationship between pare ment fur oE ad further Was defined as “high.” See 
q el and the educational achievement, ation ph 
` Sheps Pirati on of the child. Table 1 for the N in each gro p. 
Decig ration, and expectation o blasti „died. High «chool grade-point 
la € questions studied were: aria 3 the Iowa Tests of Educa- 
averages (GPA) an ; 

ITED) scores were available 


nts difer v tional Development ( 


Og O n 

uy Child : 
Qar at; ren whose pare ; 
; i educationa! for this sample. In a 


hie ton ‘ 
v al level difer ™ S ; 
ih tatio nt, attitude, aspiration, o a data, the groups wer 
me from children whose PATE” three questionnaire items: i 
D educational level? dJucated 1. How do your teachers view you: (a. A top 
Kp 


Children of high mother 
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il. b. A good pupil. c. An average pupil. d. A 
e ae pupil. e. A very poor pupil.) 

2 Suppose that the decision about your future 
education were entirely up to you, and you need 
only consider your abilities and interests. What 
is the highest educational level you could attain? 

3. Realistically, considering not only your abili- 
ties and interests, but also your financial situation, 
your parents’ expectations, your family responsi- 
bilities, and what you want to do after high school, 
what is the highest educational level you expect 

to attain? (There were ten response foils to ques- 
tions 2 and 3, ranging from something less than 
high school graduation to something beyond a 
bachelor’s degree.) 

Questionnaire item 1 was an index 
attitudes toward themselves in the school setting, 
while items 2 and 3 provided info: 


y d3 yp rmation concern- 
ing student aspirations and expectations respec- 
tively. 


Analyses. By dividing the sample on the basis 
of sex and differential parental educational leyels 
eight groups were established. Each group was 
considered to be a separate population. Analysis 
of variance was used to determine the significance 
of the differences among groups on the ITED 
composite standard score and high school GPA 
If the analysis of variance yielded a significant 
mean square ratio (F-test), then t-tests were com- 


of the pupils’ 


puted to test the specific differences betwee 
groups. Responses to the three questionnairé 
items were tested by chi-square to find the ag 
nificance of the differences between the theoreti 
cal or expected frequencies and the observe 
frequencies. 


Results 


The mean square ratios of the analyses of vari 
ance of both the ITED standard scores and “ae 
were significant (p < .01) for males and BER 
justifying pair-wise comparisons of group a the 
scores (see Tables 1 and 2). For males bot o0 
ITED score and the GPA for the LM-LF sre’ 
were significantly lower than the scores for and 
HM-HF group (p < .01). The mean GPA ifi- 
ITED scores for the HM-LF group were sig”! i 
cantly lower than the respective means Pe for 
HM-HF group (p < .01 for GPA, p < -0 i 
ITED). For females both the ITED score Syy 
the GPA for the LM-LF group were significan ip 
lower than the scores for the HM-HF oui 
(p < .01). The mean GPA for the LM-HF ety, 
was significantly lower than for the D for 
group (p < .01), while both GPA and ITE! than 
the HM-LF group were significantly higher < ol 
for the LM-LF group (p < .05 for GPA, P $ ' 


Table 1.—The Effect of Differing Parental Educational Levels on the High School GPA of High School Seniors 
Educational Educational 
Level Level 
Mother Father N Mean S.D. Mother Father 


MALES 
Miser E 73 1.98 1.02 
h.s. his. 13 1.98 1.02 
hes. hes. 713 1.98 1.02 
h.s. colr. 30 2455 1,16 


h.s. coil: 30 


2.501316 
@oll... his. 57 2.28 .95 
FEMALES 
h. 8, h.s8. 51 2.48 1.00 
hess h.s, 51 2.48 1.00 
h.s. hes. 51 2.48 1.00 
hes. coll. 26 


2.54 1.07 
2.54 1.07 
coll. h.s. 30 2.95 .84 


his. coll. 26 


**žp <.01 


Differ- 
N Mean S.D. ence 


st A 
.30 4.77 f 
go at 
o7 -7 
gl 
.38 Ta 
45. aS 
06 oil 
2 * 
-47 2,54 
q2 oF 
„14 
4104 otf 
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Table 2—1 i i i { of Parents o) d h dri 
he Effect V andar‘ cores o: e en 
of Differing Educational Levels s on the ITED Stand t 
Sı f Chil 


Pobla ATi Ws at Dilerin Banentional Harels wf Perens an fha TENE Sencar Sees ct a eae A 
Saeed Rh 


Faucational 
devel __ Educational 
Level 
Mother Father y J à 
Mother Father N Mean SD Differ- 
-D. ence + 


S.D. 


Mean 


for 7 
ber [TED 
5 ). There were no significant differences 


twe 
eith en t 
ther he LM-HF and the HM-LF groups on 


tion, / Sau 
tyataire an tests of independence of the ques- 
“atin ee revealed significant differences be- 
aspi ude” ed and expected responses on the 
Ration 
Ser, Males > educational expectation items. 
item a and ex greatest difference 
ja a 
thatY ereitt the LM-HF group, wh 
their t er number than expected answers 
iS 05) eG cnens viewed them as “top” pupils 
54 Square, OF females the significant individual 
faya, ercent Vere with the LM-L 
rage» Said their teachers vie 
Derg, 01) puis, when 29.4 percent was expected 
ent g¢,and with the HM-HF group W 
Xp PUvils their teachers viewed them as “gyer- 
o, ted (p < .05) while 30.4 percent was 


n the 
N, e , 
ie expe ucational aspirations 
Dseqe tations items, the respons? foils were 
ty ds ° avoid small frequencies in many cells, 
igh iy ee ore powerful test. The remaining Te- 
buto 2h s e: 1) a range from som ing less 
ey chool graduation to completin 
Reheeeree rogram, 2) college graduation (bache- 
ors qo? and 3) something beyon a 
€gree, such as an , PhD, or a pro- 


and the educa- 


fessional degree in me 
For both males and fe 
d beyond were least in the 


greatest chi-squares were 
who responde uently to the collapsed 
foil. Similar results were 
between expected and observed frequencies were 
tested for the educational 


Table 4). 
Discussion 

f variance of the GPA and ITED 
t high school seniors in this sam- 
ple achieved in the direction of the educational 
level of the like-sex parent. For example, boys 
with fathers who were college graduates had 
higher GPA’s and ITED scores than boys whose 


fathers were high school graduates, as did girls 
whose mothers were college graduates. No major 
differences were found between the LM-HF 
groups, thus supporting the results of Hood (4) 
which were that there are no major differences 
in achievement between high mother-educated and 
high father-educated groups. 
Analyses of responses to questions dealing with 
unpleasant experiences, attitude toward studying, 
and predicted grades revealed no significant dif- 
ferences among students regardless of parental 


Analysis 0 
data revealed tha 


> 


a 
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Table 3—Chi-Square Analysis of Educational Aspirations of High School Seniors According to Parental Educational 
Levels 


a a ee 
Educational Level % Aspiring to Com- 
a ae! plete Jr. College % Aspiring to Grad- % Aspiring to De- 


Mother Father N or less uate from College gree beyond BA 
MALES Observed Expected Observed Expected Observed Expected 
hes. hes. 73 53.8%* 25,6 26.0 32.5 20.5%* 41.9 
les. coll. 30 10.0 25.6 50.0* 32.5 40.0 41.9 
coll. Hass 57 24.8 25.6 42,1 32.5 33.3 41.9 
coll. Goll, 74 5,5%% 25.6 24.3 32.5 70.3%* 41 J 
(x? = 83.206***, af = 27) 
FEMALES 
hes. h.s. 51 54.04%% 21,5 34.0 47.7 42.0% 30.7 
WS, coil, 

11 : = pe elas 61.5 47.7 30.8 30.7 
oll, ‘hes. 30 10.0 24,5 60.0 47.7 30.0 30.7 
ane coll. 56 3. 6%* 21.5 48.2 47.7 48.2 30.7 
(x = 58. 728%*#, ar = 24) 


*p Ç.05 é 
er LsO 
ERED <=, OOF 


Table 4.—Chi- 


Square i i wal 
Leres Analysis of Educational Expectations of High School Seniors According to Parental gducatio”? 


SO 
Educational Level % Expecting to Com- 


Mother Father N A Jr. College % Expecting to Grad- % Expecting 2 a 
r less uate from College Degree Beyond 
ALES Observed E t ted 
x 
hs. h.s. 13 63. 3%** pected Observed Expected Observed Expe? 
565% 28.9 28.8 46.0 xx 25.1 
hes. coll, 30 13.3 . 8.2 
$ 28.9 66.7 46 25,1 
coll, Dis; 57 24.6 28.9 -O 20.0 
coll. coll, 15 a ao 57.9 46.0 17.5% 25.1 
(x? = 96.33%%*, af = 27) l 45.3* 46,0 aggre 25.4 
FEMALES 
h.s. h.s. 51 66,0%%% 
: 27.6 
hes. coll. 26 1.6 ak 32.0%% 58.3 2,0%% 1461 
. 6 4 
coll. h.s, 30 23,3 Fe a 58.3 23,1 146 
z 1 
coll. coll. 56 ae 9.2 58.3 10.0 1% 
(x? = 95.122%**, af = 24) 73.2 58.3 23,20 146! 
a ai rr 
*p <.05 ei ne me 
*žp<.01 


*x*p <, 001 


ee LE a E a 
fF | — OO O 
De mM 


OSBORN iez 


ee cae level. The responses to the question 
him ‘did = how the pupil felt his teachers viewed 
the = show a trend that was consistent with 
ata yy of the analysis of the achievement 
mothe or example, the female students whose 
eved Fy were college graduates frequently be- 
did the cried teachers saw them as top pupils, as 
ates, ales whose fathers were college gradu- 
Te ae of the responses to questions concern- 
cated a aspirations and expectations indi- 
achieve at the students aspired and expected to 
achieve educational levels in the direction of the 
a Zonal level of the like-sex parent. Again, 
P ere no major differences between the LM- 
and the HM-LF groups. 

dren eie lend support to the notion that chil- 
childre differently educated parents differ from 
tional n of similarly educated parents in educa- 
pectat; c ievement, attitude, aspiration, and ex- 
hat ioe The results do not support the notion 
aboy; children of HM-LF parents differ on the 
e = variables from children of LM-HF parents. 
Hood nn of this study concur with those of 
tween (4) _ Who found no major differences be- 
fathe a high mother-educated sample and a high 
ment -tucated sample on high school achieve- 
differ; or ables. They do suggest, however, that 
ential È educational levels of parents are influ- 
Expect, o the children in that a child could be 
treet to achieve and aspire educationally in the 
Parent z of the educational level of the same-sex 
- Furthermore, the popular assumption 0 


/ Associated with Unusual 


a more powerful influence of the mother in the 
development of her children is not supported 
Thus, an educator might expect a student’s pat- 
tern of achievement and aspiration to fall in line 
according to the educational levels of the parents. 
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A Comparative Study of Three Tests of nicl 
Potential, Three Tests of Reading Achievement, 
and the Discrepancy Scores Between 

Potential and Achievement 
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d WAYNE GW ia 
BOB W. JERROLDS, BYRON CALLAWAY, an AAY Niy of Georg 


ABSTRACT 


THE NATION has recently turned its attention 
to the goal of havi i i 


reaching their poten s a fairly 
i organizing for reading in- 
iscrepancy Scores between 
performance and assign 
those children certain types of readin, 


nstructional purposes 


S between their poten- 
tial and performance, the teacher must have the 


following: (a) a valid and reliable test of in- 
tellectual potential; (b) a valid and reliable test 
of reading achievement; (c) a rational way to 
compute reading expectancy; and (d) a rational 
set of criteria to use as classifying agents. 

One of the best instruments available to meas- 
ure the intellectual potential of children ig the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC), 
Commenting on the WISC, Wilson (10) described 
it as a popular and very accurate test of intellec- 
tual performance. Harris (5), stated that a well- 
administered individual intelligence test, such as 
the WISC, would be most satisfactory in deter- 
mining reading expectancy. 


i 1 
n potentia 
the discrepancy scores betwee 


ole idea 
were not consistent. The authors submit that the wh 
various types of reading p 


n to 


Although it is generally agreed pia -y 
and a comparable test, the Praniord ame jnstru- 
are widely accepted as valid and reliab intellec 
ments to be used in estimating children aministe? 
tual potential, few teachers are able to a ire 

em. Further, the time expenditure requ reat t9 
the administration of these tests is too despre? 
justify their massive use. There is i contait 
agreement that group intelligence Le under 
reading tasks which cause these tests ne cd 
estimate the intellectual potential of poor intel 
For widespread use there is a need for An aB n 
gence test which requires no reading, 18 €f?" 4 


icf 5 da 
administer, requires little time, and is a est 
reliable. The Peabody Picture Vocabula (1) 
(PPVT) an 


3 the Ammons Quick Test (QT) 
meet the first three of these requirements. -osti 


ge i ves 
validity and reliability require further i? 
gation, B. 


S 
Callaway (3) examined the PPVT cae for 
Scores of children referred to a reading oe Gg 
agnosis, He found that the scores of tet abl 
tests had Significant correlations, but cons! 


variation existed in individual scores. SC ant 
10" 


amp and Barclay (7) compared the WI 


QT scores of forty retarded children ager tlt 
hey found that the mean QT TQ was sign terb”, 
higher than the mean WISC Full Scale and ifie 
Scale IQ’s. owever, they found no sign fo 
difference between the QT scores and the 
erformance Scale, 


sof 

jat f 

less and others (9) re orted a .84 corre’. 0 

Coefficient between the QT and WISC seor are, 

fifty children receiving general pediatric p? 
o and Me enemy (8) found the QT 


0 e A 
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Sgnificant validity coefficients with the WISC for 
S who were already diagnosed as disabled read- 
ers. Their Ss were limited to those of average or 
tter intelligence in grades 4-9 of a metropolitan 
School district, 
Houston and Otto (6) examined the QT and the 
osson Intelligence Test (SIT) as to the relative 
validities compared with the WISC. With fifty-six 
ie readers, both tests were significantly cor- 
sli ated with the WISC; however, the SIT had a 
ight edge in terms of reliability and concurrent 
validity, 
ae determine the difference between a child’s 
iene Potential and reading performance, an 
Tument must be found to measure such per- 
mance, Presently, most reading teachers rely 
AS Standardized test, an informal reading inven- 
feat or both. Two of the most frequently a 
GORS tests are the Gray Oral Reading ` 
(DRS) and Spache’s Diagnostic Reading Scales 
Practice that has received much attention 
forme m@mendation is that of constructing in- 
in p Teading inventories from selected passages 
Rent ed series of books. The Üniversity o 
bee, &12 Informal Reading Inventory (IRI) I = 
this the Use for approximately 10 years. deer! 
bee me, constant revision and improvement De 
a grag ade. The IRI is based on selections pom 
the adeq asal series. Selections at levels ay 
or sp Mer consist of two to three hundred ert 
two hu, „ eading and selections of approxima ef 
TS denttved words for oral reading. For Bucpess 
and gp ont accuracy in comprehension is require 
a Vi ri Percent accuracy in word recogmtion ate 
me y tous formulas and procedures for esti $ 
Amon ading expectancy appear in the tiaan 
2m these procedures is one that moe pind 
È acteq suds. He suggests that if 5 se ult would 
i, ap om om a child’s mental age, the Saft. 
fattis “(gytately the child's reading expo er. 
a m the later suggests subtractin 3) submit 
S Menta ental age. Bond and Tinker A 
hoo ye! grade placement formula (Y 
+ 1.0). 


of 5 OSt < 
: digo, reading authorities agree that 


the amount 


ith the 
rade “Pancy that is tolerable increases with th 


-year 
acement of the student, ien, ge n 
nd eY Would be much more § R $ rader. 
Ade child than for an ei en read- 
Sig, ® halg SUSgests that primary © ald be con- 
to ted ge Year below expectancy sho ests that 
ant Ton $ disabled. In addition, he Suge erep- 
ny ma and fifth ais children, fan graders 
d for neated 

Gy U e9 months, an has delineat 
Ntercifeatid Year. Wilah ae n ie 
oe Reig they son nocd tion to the grade te be 
3 sig gully, Wil e in rela A ds that children 4 

th for re di son recomn a discrepancy 
irg. the f Sabled if they hav . 7 for the 


n grade; 5 for the Serre ein ; 1.2 for 


Sixty, Sor the fo Se aie 
3 urth; 1.0 for eighth; 
4 > L3 for the seventh; 1.5 for the 


1.7 for the ninth; 1.8 for the tenth ; 2.0 for the 
eleventh; and 2.2 for the twelfth. 

The major purpose of this study was to de- 
termine whether the PPVT or the QT provided 
accurate estimates of intelligence, as compared 
to the WISC, for children being screened for 
placement in remedial reading programs. A sec- 
ondary purpose was to examine the relationship 
of three reading tests, the GORT, DRS, and IRI, 
as instruments in determining the reading per- 
formance of those children. A final purpose was 
to examine the Bond and Tinker formula and the 
consistency of the potential and performance 
tests as instruments for classifying students into 
three groups: the non-disabled, the disabled, and 
the seriously disabled. Individual scores were ex- 
amined in addition to group analysis. 


Method 


Subjects for this study were fifty students 
ranging in age from 7 through 16 and represent- 
ing grades 1 through 10. Specifically, the numbers 
of Ss from grades 1 through 10 were, two, eleven, 
eight, five, five, five, seven, two, four, and one, 
respectively. Subjects were from all sections of 
Georgia, rural and urban, and represented all 
economic and cultural levels. The Ss were referred 
to the University of Georgia Reading Clinic in 
the 1969-1970 school year for diagnosis. All Ss 
were administered the WISC, Form 1 of the QT, 
Form A of the PPVT, the GORT, the DRS, and 
the IRI. All of the tests were administered by 
advanced graduate students taking a practicum 
course at the University of Georgia. 

The procedures of this study involved: (a) ad- 
ministration of all tests; (b) determination of 

tal grade placement for each student by the 
aoa and Tinker method; and (c) classification 
ee h student as non-disabled, disabled, or seri- 
or = disabled using mental grade placement and 
me of each of the three reading tests. Wilson’s 
gi i were used for classification of Ss as dis- 
orl He abject with discrepancy scores less than 
oe sets forth were classified as non-disabled 
Deviations of the Scores on 

Table L Meane a eats (N50) 


the Three 
Test Mean S.D. 
es 

WISC-Verbal 95.8200 16.2577 

wisc-Performance 97.8200 15.0763 

WISC-Full Scale 96.5000 15.4355 

PPVT 97.9800 15.1206 
106.7200 28.2012 


ee 
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PEP de 
tandard Deviations of the Gra 

Lae ze Meana "Reading Tests and Correlations 

Equiva! 

bareet the Tests (N=50) 


el eee 


T (s) Mean S.D. Correlation 
DRS 3.4220 2.1459 — 
IRI 2.8860 1.9489 — 
GORT and DRS ——~ ~~ — _ = ,g221% 
GORT and IRI ——- -— .7869* 
DRS and IRI -9480* 


*Significant at the .01 level. 


and children with twice the discrepancy Wilson 
describes were classified as seriously disabled. 


Results and Discussion 


Means and standard deviations for the WISC, 
PPYT, and QT scores are summarized in Table 1. 


Table 3.—Correlation Matrix 


of PPVT and QT Scores with W 
Non-Disabled, Disabled, Seriously Disabled, and Total Cat 


e gories 


These scores support the findings of Otto at 
McMenemy (8) in that the mean QT pas i 
higher than the mean WISC scores, and a n 
is greater variability in the QT scores bee 
the WISC scores. The PPVT scores na DVT 
variability than the QT scores, and the 
means are closer to the WISC means. 


i e 
The means and standard deviations = = er 
GORT, DRS, and IRI grade equivalents for is 
fifty Ss are given in Table 2. Table 2 also = we 
the correlations of the reading grade score: ignifi- 
three tests. The three instruments are show 
cantly related; however, even the ge D 
considerable variation. For instance, 1 higher 
mean grade placement was .536 grade leve GORT. 
than the IRI and .742 higher than ie. more 
Although the GORT and IRI means nen two 
nearly equal, the correlation between t 
measures was not proportional. ferred 
Non-Disabled Readers. Of the fifty Ss Te" 
to the University of Georgia Reading om com- 
were categorized as non-disabled readers net 
paring the GORT to the mental grade plac 


for 
ores 
ISC Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale Se 


en T e 


Category Reading Test N 
c a 
Non-Disabled GORT 8 PPVT 
QT 
DRS 15 PPVT 
QT 
IRI 10 PPVT 
QT 
Disabled GORT y PPVT 
QT 
DRS 12 PPV? 
QT 
IRI 4 PPVT 
QT 
Seriously 
Disabled GORT 55 PPV? 
QT 
DRS 25 PPVT 
QT 
IRI 36 PPV? 
QT 
Total 50 PPYT 
QT 


SARE TS ER AE E E V ae 
*Significant at the .05 level, 
**Significant at the .01 level, 


IQ Test 


ae 
WISC WISC 
WISC Verbal Performance Full 5021°_ 
= Ee ae 
-6110 25221 6224 
-7445* 1841 bet? A 
6% 
+5970% .5468* „629 
«7641%% .3622 „6207* 
* 
.6277* .8101%* 1880% 
.8490** «4227 «7249 
* 
7713% 7620% 8842% 
.6371 17567% 1744 
+5230 +3755 5391 
6547% 1953 „5512 
-5830 .2978 4758 
+5380 -~.0772 2488 
.6815%% .4468¥* 
- 7088%% s 
« 71087** .4847%* .651 Ta 
© 1125%% .5725%* „7022 F 
.6T06** = ysigee 6295% 
.7013*% .5011%* 6701 P 
. 6493x% 4eazex 62AT" 


.7078** 


* 


6326") 
4818x* „6615 
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ag meg the DRS and IRI as the reading cri- 
fifteer e numbers of non-disabled readers were 
intellig and ten, respectively. With regard to the 
‘ene gence test scores, the only correlations that 
with oo. significant were those dealing 
was pea WISC-Verbal. Scattered significance 
Tables. 7 other correlations, as shown in 
irka Readers. Of the fifty Ss, seven were 
RT ae as disabled readers by comparing the 
the DRS the mental grade placement. When using 
ers of ed IRI as the reading criteria, the num- 
respectiv isabled readers were twelve and four, 
ions oe - No intelligence test score correla- 
for the te consistently significant. In other words, 
readers p oups of students categorized as disabled 
PP y the GORT, DRS, and IRI, neither the 
WIsa nor the QT was consistently related to the 
from cores: Scattered significance is evident 
o Table 3. Ə 
thi ie ie Disabled Readers. Of the fifty Ss, 
readers ¥ Were categorized as seriously disabled 
grade ply, comparing the GORT to the menny 
as the acement. When using the DRS and IRI 
Visableg uns criteria, the numbers of seriously 
WVely, b ere twenty-three and thirty-six, respec- 
consistent gence test score correlations were 
Usly qi y significant. For the category of seri- 
wers disabled readers, both the PPVT and QT 
This inpo stently related to the WISC scores. 
the hi mation is shown in Table 3. : 
nificant] al Ss’ PPVT and QT scores were S18- 
Scores lY related to all three of their WISC 
win Table 3). Thus, we have assurance 
Same thi the tests are measuring some of the 
ftrelatiges as the WISC. Differences between the 
sites a ae were tested for significance by a 
"Bhificant utlined by Walker and Lev (10). No 
y Both t differences were evident. 
vith ;, he PPVT and the QT scores ge 
nd Fu 


Neale © WISC-Verbal, Performance, 4 
e total group. 


and p C3, teach: +41, individuals 
9 e with individua!s, 
gr rs are concerned Dy. Further 


€ 4) mwas m isons (see Ta- 
Pun ). The ade of the comparisons, Wis C 


teg Scal 
N e for thirty- 
S thirty-three of me A hor, a J 


21 A 
g e or more points higher, e aa 
Seg, Case and 11 to 20 points higher jn nine 


Ise. 

Qre noeancies between the PPVT and the bs 
op ad ed wide as the discrepancies between the 
Punts nite WISC. Three cases scored 21 or more 
ig, Se Eher on the PPVT than on the WISC- 
Shep T Aa eleven scored 11 to 20 points 
© WIS or mor 2a 
iePVT in ge and 11 to 20 points 
Seven, Table 5 shows PPVT and 

"Sistencies, 


Table 4.—Frequency of IQ Point Discre, i 
and QT as Compared to the WISC N abe 


WISC 
Perform- Full 
Verbal ance Scale 
PPVT Higher by: 

1-10 points 15 15 16 
11-20 points 12 12 11 
21 or more 3 3 3 

WISC Higher by: 

1-10 points 9 7 10 
11-20 points 5 6 7 
21 or more 5 7 3 

ane tye a 

1-10 points 7 3 11% 
11-20 points 13 10 9 
21 or more 15 13 13 

WISC Higher by: 

1-10 points 11 13 6 

11-20 points 4 8 9 
2 3 1 


21 or more 
he QT and WISC-Full Scale 


¥In one case, t 
scores were identical. 


—Frequency of IQ Point Discrepancies Between 


Table 5. 
PPYT and QT (N=50) 
Discrepancy QT Higher PPVT Higher 
1-10 points 8 8% 
11-20 points 12 7 

10 5 


21 or more 
7 the QT and PPVT scores 


¥In two cases, 
were identical. 


Conclusions 

is study it was found that both the PPVT 
Eia, ores were significantly related to 
the WISC-Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale 
for the total sample. Neither the PPVT nor the 
QT correlations with the WISC were found to 
be significantly better than the others. When 
broken down into disability categories, the sig- 

nificance of correlations was inconsistent. 
Based on the results of this study, the authors 
the PPVT or the QT could be 


mit that either 
or with reasonable confidence as a measure of 
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due to wide discrepancies 
sot aaa coal, great caution is urged 
pro oen itE either test scores as the full measure 
=. shida intellectual potential. Pom 
: The three tests of performance were signifi- 
ntly related, but mean scores varied approxi- 
a tely half a grade level. Obviously great 
n aia were found in individual scores. Con- 
pen a the classification system for determining 
non-disabled, disabled, and seriously disabled, 
scattered significance was f ound. Considerable 
agreement was found concerning the seriously 
disabled. However, when using the DRS and 
WISC scores three times as many Ss were placed 
in the disabled category as when using the IRI 
and WISC scores. 
Since the tests of potential and tests of per- 
i formance were shown to be highly vulnerable, the 
i interaction of the tests greatly increased the 
H chance of error with regard to the classification 
of Ss as non-disabled, disabled, and seriously dis- 
abled. It is highly questionable, given the types 
of instruments presently available whether such 
classifications are useful, particularly based on 
such fine distinctions as Wilson describes. 
_ Much attention is presently on the goal of hav- 
ing all American children reading up to a level] 
commensurate with their potential in this decade. 
In light of this study the 


È È authors submit that 
careful consideration should be given to opera- 


i tional definitions of potential, performance, and 
| the discrepancy between the two 
| 


—_ 
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Sex Related Variables Associated with Choice 
pe Evaluation of Options in an 
ntroductory Psychology Course 


JACK N. HANEY, 


WILLIAM L. ALBOTT,’ NICHOLAS PAAL 
Ohio University 


ABSTRACT 


The present investigation revealed that sex appea 


Stud 

tion of, a college course in introduc 
Sex hee performance and the attempt t 
Course ee to factors unique to a lecture 0 
Speculative. students’ preconceived conceptions may 


o rais 


O 
nee SOLUTION to the problems arising from 
e off ng enrollment in college courses has been 
den Sne of alternative study plans. The stu- 
Struct; ve choose from options ranging from the 
Dletely, ture to a com- 
required utonomous program 1n which he 1s not 
been e to attend lectures. Option programs have 
describe ployed at Ohio University and have been 
ateq or by Entin (2). A major problem assocl- 
of u -th this type of curriculum is the counseling 
th ents in a judicious choice of options. 42 
COnsi gh thors’ experiences, two conflicts have 
Enti “ently emerged. The first ig reflected by 


In 
to e S data (2) and shows that the student trea 


ed, typical classroom lec 


va 
n W uate more favorably an acace 
Veera he can relate to the professor and his 
] level as com- 


Dare on a more j 

. personal or soca 
this. With an impersonal large lecture preventing 
ant erefore, many students are a f 
des tain in their decisions y aa into 

ent study without group cone’ 

COnee flict verbalized by students reflects their 
When > Over their abilities of self-regulation 

u Ne com ~ocponsibillty 
derg, Wing, a demir te the student's shoul- 
social inter- 


cetors, r 
to be mae- 


At 
ratio ja glance these two fa 
e üde nd self-regulation, appear t0 OP oe ye- 
art St of each other. Howeve?, view | of 
an nde les provides information suggestive ity 
en So “lying continuity related tO persona 
üteg, al dynamics associate ith sex din” 
dtg yNStantinople (1) found tha college Sh 
re Judgments of the extent to which their 
Sols Was facilitative in the attainment of P 
ial yon, à function of the perceived gexua 


, a Tunction of We +- higher degrees ° 


rs to bea relevant variabl 
ther measures such as rea 


tory psychology. O aS 
| e one’s grade by obtaining 


r an indepen 
be relate 


e in the selection of self-regulated 
l-ideal discrepancies in the evalua- 
extra credit seem independent of 
extent to which the 


dent option. Finally, ratings of the 
etations are mostly 


d to sexual roles, but such interpr 


s tended to perceive the university as 
goal attainment compared to stu- 
dents expressing low happiness. Not surprising 
was the discovery that clear sex differences 
emerged with respect to the ratings of the col- 
lege’s usefulness. Males and females exhibited 
different orientations toward the ability of the 
eollege to facilitate goal attainment. For example, 
happiness was associated with academic achieve- 
ment for males but this relationship did not hold 
for females. The goals for males and females 
may be different with respect to the amount of 
underlying social dependency associated with 

supported by the findings 


each. This concept is 
of Wyer and Terrell (6) who suggest the sexes 


do utilize academic pursuits differentially in their 
pursuit of social goals. The male ultimately strives 
for some vocational goal, wherein the academic 


milieu is clearly facilitative. They report that 21 
percent o 


happines 
more helpful in 


f a sample of freshman women specified 


their primary goal a 
striving for more socially bound goals in contrast 
to the vocational goals of males. On the basis of 
these findings, it seems likely that males and fe- 
males would choose study options consistent with 
ip social ex ectations. 
eee nee the Wyer and Terrell (6) study 
sheds valuable information upon the differences 
in male and female self-regulation in academic 
settings. Administering the Sixteen Personality 
aire (16 PF) to college freshmen 
ionificant sex differ- 


the Q: (self-sufficiency and low group de- 
(highly controlled, exacting 
sufficiency and controlled 
netion of academic 
emales. Their 


pendence 
willpower 


= —_—_—__ ee 
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174 oe ice of op- 
: ivati ts for their choice 
: ; found to dis- the motivation of studen f maia 
Seeman (5) in mnih ma pehatior more than tion, and (b) obtaining ratings of the cou 
play internalized con self-ratings. rical ratings 
Se igati ought to delineate descrip- Students moe aed to e P 4=g00d, 
This investigation sougl 3 from 1 to 5 (1=bad, 2=poor, 3= a 
tive factors Se aS) kaap hio See and 5=excellent) on the following scales: 
i in : 
apo get thane in the more or less standard Scale 1: Overall evaluation of the 
ent lecture plan. It was felt that such informa- course; 
clas ould be invaluable to instructors faced with Scale 2: Overall evaluation of the 
ferent students under similar conditions. te tent; 
focus was on variables associated with sex fol- Scale 3: Overall evaluation of the 
lowing the above literature. esaminätins: 
c Options Scale 4: Overall evaluation of the 
Se instructor; : 

The course described in the present study was Scale 5: Adequa cy of the course = 
one of several introductory psychology courses meeting student’s es pene 
offered at Ohio University. On the first day of of what the course should ha 
class all 170 students met in mass and yee pre- been; sp 
sented detailed, written descriptions of the two Scale 6: the course i 
course options to be offered. The first option, cale 6: Adequacy of 


$ iving the student 
called the Regular Option (RO), consisted of terms of giving 


è s knowledge; 
1-hour lecture sessions four times per week. gS; 
Reading assignments were from an 


0 
introductory Scale 7: How student felt he hs A 
psychology text plus several offprints from Scien- after grades were assig uld do 
tific American. Also presented at this time was Scale 8: How student felt he wo i 
a detailed syllabus out] 


if he had tried his very best ™ 
the course. 


F s ob- 
e on (IO), was de- I iti les, information Wa py- 
scribed as a study plan in which the student was iil warns ose prim to which each Si 
not to attend class His sole responsibility was to dent participated in the extra-credit oppor dex 
a me rame me rial outlined in the syllabus ties. Participation was interpreted as an 1 

c ETRE : 
examinations, ome to the class to take the three of motivation to improve one’s grade. 
There were three tests administered to both i i 

options, each consisted of fifty multiple-choice Results and Discussion distrib 
items, The test for the RO was comprised of Our first concern was to describe the ‘ons: 
thirty questions from a standardized test manual 
plus twenty constructed by th : 


jo 
tion of males and females within the two CP pout 
s t e lecturer over ma- By inspecting Table 1, it can þe seen tha chose 
terial presented in class. All fifty items for the € same proportion of males as females al- 
IO were taken from the standardized manual, the RO. The IO, however, seemed to attr males 
To avoid the possibility of bias against the I0 ' ‘ 

by „selecting standardized q 


: most twice the proportion of males as 
j uestions consistent 
with lecture presentations, th Table 1—Di 


e third a ” s n ehs ions 
lected all questions over reading Ai le a a ee r a 
without knowledge of the content presented via =e 
lecture. Option 
Opportunity was provided for all 


A í students, re- 
gardless of their option, to participate in psy- 
chological experiments to receive 


3 Male Female 
y extra credits ee a 
which could be directly added to the points ac- 


Sex 1o tpa 


eee 


h 
cumulated on the tests. A maximum of ten ex- N % N % N 
perimental extra credits was permitted. Reg- j 
10 
Procedure ular 41 52,6 37 47.4 78 
Inde~ 
Since previous research has suggested that stu- a á 
dent’s ratings of course options remained relg- 40 
tively stable over an academic quarter (2), ques- dent* 64 66.3 31 33.7 92 < 
tionnaires were administered to all students at *Students 7 f 
the end of the quarter. The 


: z PH 4 
j 3 ndicating they chose 10 ic 
questionnaire em- | marily to avoid as a confl*"q, 
ployed in this research was constructed with the are omitted from above sample (Male ~ 
intent of (a) obtaining information concerning Female ~ 7) e 
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Table 2.—Summary of Scale Ratings for Sex—Option Groups 


a a aS, Sa ee O E L 
Å immm 


Yat, + Fem > however. on 
AS the ; ales in the RO, ho r the TO: me. 
Instructor higher than are, females Bap = 1 in all cases. hs 
l 1s perceived performance over the pas 
females in ive the sr (Seale 7) and what his achievement 


rer pay, 20 males, T been had he performed at his optimal 


Variable Evaluated on 5-Point Scale 
S . Scale 1 Scale 2 Scale 3 Scale 4 Scale 5 
ex-Option Data* (Course) (Text) (Exams) (Instruc- (Giving 
tor) Knowledge) 
pe i E E 
Male N 30 30 30 31 31 
Re Fa 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.8 3.5 
gular 
Male- N 43 43 43 27 43 
Independent F 3,2 3.2 3.2 3.9 3.3 
oat N 24 24 24 24 24 
a Ea 3.6 3.6 Bee 4.2 3.6 
~ 26 
Independent N 26 26 26 19 
*The N's differ since many Ss omitted items, Also, many Ss failed to return their 
Westionnaires, 
6 .—SI f Analyses of Variance’ 
noo Percent versus 34 percent). These two pro- able Se ae 
“ons were found to be significantly different = ae 
With, 2.65, p<.008). These results are concordant Source of 
» those of Wyer and Terrell (6), who suggest | variable Variation mF 
hibit. are more self-sufficient while females ex- TE Ais 
greater group dependency. Sex. SE ree 
6 y a numerical ratings of Scales 1, 2, 3, 4 and Scale 1 Option | 7 1 ae 
One PN analyzed by a 2x2 factorial design with Sex x Option . 
Dtion” or as sex (male-female) and the other as Sax 3.72 4.36% 
Sente (RO-IO). The resultant means are pre- > Option et 24 
Varia. m Table 2 and the summary analyses of Scale Option <1 <i 
nly ee in Table 3. As Table 8 illustrates, the Sex x OP i i7 
Scales Suificant differences in ratings occured on Sex “44 20 
to evap e and 4. The students in the RO tended Seale 3 Option ye a 
8Stin uate the course more favorably. An inter Sex x Option r ° 
Was {SCX difference emerged on Scale 2 where 1 26 58 
high i224 that females tended to rate the text Sa w 1.41 3 
that Pan males, This may be related to the fach | scale 4 OPOP tion 2.13  4.91* 
than „males tend to display higher verbal abilities Sex x Optio 
able, meles and hence found the text more ai Sex 1.55 1.58 
ites © Significant interaction on sae 4 oe Scale 5 Option 5A al 
not diate tating of the ine compared Sex x Option 035 ° 


Cua. Vey ’ ffiliative 

S3 h i to the a ve I 

the in the aving been we instructor about ee con A discrepancy was interpreted 

Sy Sa; assroom, rate ct was consist- level ( dicant of a stu dent’s perception that he 
ag an ana to his capacities. Perfect 


(a) Wit, 2S did the males. This fa Fiedler 
) Ww h results reported by Konn ne a dult was 


Sure, ? fou ende „dance between e 
leg i mie $ n manner than © oe ee student’s perception of himself as ione 
; re favo r ‘ose to his potential. The percentages of each 
ing ¢ a discrepancy are 


de, be į A in 
“nig a tended purpose of Scales 7 and 8 was to of the four groups indicating 
he computation of discrepancies between 
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Table 4.—Percent* of Perception of Real-Ideal Discrep- 
ancies in Own Performance 


Option Sex 
Male Female 
Regular 40.7% 31.0% 
Independent 58.3% 62.5% 


*Hach value should be subtracted from 
100 in each sex-option cell to obtain 
that proportion with no discrepancy. 


presented in Table 4. No significant differences 


a or underevaluating when compared to the 

Table 5 lists the relative 
group who participated in 
ments to obtain extra poi 
tween sexes for each opti 
cant differences. When sex was combined within 
each option, it was found that 64 percent in the 
RO as compared to 25 percent in the IO received 
extra experimental credits (z = 7.8, p<.001) 
This finding seems quite consonant with the con- 


proportions of each 
psychological experi- 
nts. Comparisons be- 
on revealed no signifi- 


Table 5.—Males and Females Obta: 


s ining Experime 
Points in Each Option ntal 


SS R a a l 
SSS SSS a a 


Option Sex 


Female% 


Regular 59.4 


Independent 25.8 


OC. OO aŘŘħ‚ĖȘōiħŮĂ 


cept of “independent study” and can only be seen 
as indicating that students in IO rely more = 
actual test performance than on extra credi 3 
to obtain and maintain their course grade. pper 
lation suggests that the need for social me 
tions may be reflected in participation in the ‘ait 
periments as much as a need for extra ¢ tote 
points per se. Also, extra credit has been his “a 
cally linked with lecture, class-type structures ©. 
may have gained some secondary motivatio 
factors as a consequence. into 
Scale 5 was used to categorize students m 
those perceiving the course as either low, Ta 
tral, or high in meeting their previous expec io 
cies of what the course should have consiste Jow 
in their own viewpoint. Those categorized fence 
can be understood as students who experien id 
dissonance between their prior expectancies ie 
the actual course, while those classified as, 
should have experienced consonance in 


Shee J „jencin 
distribution of those categorized as experien! 


tance are percentages in the low categoiy ie 
represent individuals whose preconcep i e dif- 
what the course should have been wene dea . 
ferent from what they actually expervometrated 
brief, these students were very likely ae eit ex 
with the course as it did not meet with 7 a 
pectations. All possible comparisons am % ne 10 
option categories for those classified in 6, with 
category on Scale 5 are presented in Table %, jay 
analyses in Table 7. As these tables sho os i 
significant sex differences emerge with! ale® 
option. In both options, fewer females thant 
were found among those students who wen ia re’ 
fied as low. The greatest discrepancy 12 ercen? 
spect was found in the IO where only 6.5 P 


opti™ 
Table 6.—Distribution of Students According tO 
Sex, and Expectancy for Course 


Independent 
Ratings Regular Option Option 
on 1e 
Scale 5 Male Female Male Fem 


High 59.3% 41.9% 20.8% oe 
Neutral 14.8% 51.6% 33.4% ae 
Low 25.9% 6.5% 45.9% 18-67 


*Percenta, 
Students 
rated th 
(3) 


-W 
under each option category, 
e course High (4 or 5), Nev 
» or Low (1 or 2) on Scale 5. 


oe 
ges refer to the proportio” po 
1 

r 


Total* 100% 100% 100% 100% AA 


ee a 
D a ŘE 
ee ns Es 
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Table 7. 

-—Compariso 

urse Low i ns of Percentages of Students Rati 
Low in Meeting Their Expectancies* S Ramg 


a ESUE es See S 
n 


Comparison 
z ? 
MRO a 
nd F- 
N-RO ~ 2.88  .004 
a 
a 2.15 +039 


N-RO a 
aes BTO s19 ns 


F-RO 
and M- 
FRO hn 5.20 001 
and F- 
MIO a i HATO 1.74 ns 
nı 7 
B-IO 2.70 007 


*M-RO = 
Thdepeng re eeeular Option; M-I0 = Male- 
0 tion: Sut Option; F-RO = Female-Regular 
n ; F-IO = Female-Independent Option, 
fema 
T ales aa compared to 25.9 percent of the 
Ro ce n a discrepancy. Another sex dif- 
ae Were ¢ rged when the proportions for IO and 
Davificantl ompared for males and found to be 
Parison for different (p <.039). A similar com- 
thie: of Pa cara however, failed to reach a 
g ‘S fin in ificant difference. One might interpret 
tral, nad as indicating that more males, in 
arate as pac to have their expectations frus- 
last Was or ae to females and that this tend- 
De Comment eee in the IO for males. One 
it Tee age nt with respect to the extremely high 
the ould e of males classified as low in the IV: 
fon Io would pected that very few students taking 
the © em, a be classified as low since the course, 
diq ®nal ee occ only to taking the tests. Since 
the a nee of variance on ratings of the tests 
Thugs” Pre to approach significance on either 
amor Pe rule ption factors, the nature of the tests 
Cont eq n out. The course for those in the 
tact w2 independent study without group 
hy did almost half of the males in the 


IO feel the course did not meet their expectations 
while significantly fewer (p < .007) females re- 
sponded this way? The findings of Wyer and Ter- 
rell (6) indicate that males, but not females, may 
feel a conflict between social and academic goals. 
Males see happiness related to grade point average 
while females do not (1). Many males may, there- 
fore, have a strong motivation for seeking aca- 
demic achievement but at the same time perceive 
social interaction as standing in the way of this 
happiness (6). Furthermore, Wyer and Terrell 
hypothesize that a decrement in performance 
should occur among males in which this conflict 
is heightened. One might speculate that many 
males signing up for the IO did so to avoid this 


conflict and were unsuccessful. 


FOOTNOTES 
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Transfer of Instructional Behavior and . 
Performance Acquired in Simulated Teaching 


EMMER 


EDMUND T. ‘Austin 


The University of Texas at 


ABSTRACT 


ria 
ents. Four ratings and two descripti 

ng lessons taught to peers an 
rated performance and behaviors in the p 


sons and the “real” pupils lesson indicated that performance i i : ; ssons usin 

peers as students a that the increased levels of perras See manne Ps Soe nag? pupils 

were used, Results are interpreted as evidence for transferability of instructional behavior across settings. 

THE PURPOSE of this investigation was to experience; the assessed behaviors may be differ 
determine whether instructional behavior learned ent from those which were learned; the acau ey 
during a series of simulated teaching experiences behaviors may have been extinguished; OY be 
using peers as students would transfer to a set- might be unusable in the setting to which trans 
ting a weleh al pupils were students. is expected g 

imulated teaching has recently come into : EN : ching, 
extended use in teacher preparation, both er eos hed nec of simulated teo yden 
service and in-service programs. Programs which teaching Ban courses taken ee In such z 
use simulated teaching include the minicourse setting tne u “or me as Sinnen rucial. Jen n 
(3), microteaching (2), and laboratory teaching reasonable e es ioi of transfer is a viot 
(5). Although differences exist among these vari. acquired deat be that instruction will trans 
eties of simulation, their applications in teacher fer to other ah 1S type of simulato? rs rely 
education are similar. Simulated teaching involves learning b has ‘ings? Or are the teache te ng 
the presentation of a lesson in which a teacher peers it C av Ors that are usef “l $ na in 0 he 
practices some instructional behavior or teaching instructi T of limited generalizabili A use ° 
style in a small group, and subsequently receives peers ae Pc mations? Obviously, . less on? 
feedback about aspects of his behavior or about as 2S ents cannot be justified U eranste™ 
the effects of his instruction. Prior to teaching, a Š Sumes that the teachers’ behaviors will 
description of the teaching task is given with cross settings. er" | 


modeling procedures commonly used; video and 
audio tape replays of the lessons are sometimes 
supplied as part of the feedback and peers and/or 
secondary and elementary school pupils act as 
students in the lesson. 

The purpose of simulated teaching is to teach 
skills so that they may be applied later to actual 
classroom settings as well as to provide a behay- 
ioral base for principles learned in coursework, 
However, investigations of the extent to which 
skills acquired in simulated teaching do transfer 
to other teaching settings have produced mixed 
results. Allen and Fortune (1) found evidence for 
transfer. However, Kallenbach and Gall (7) and 
Brashear (4) found no evidence for transfer to 
subsequent classroom teaching. 

Many factors exist which might interfere with 
transfer, or at least make it difficult to obtain 
evidence for its occurrence. The teachers may not 
acquire the skills sufficiently during the simulated 


In this study, characteristics of teaching jin 
formance acquired during simulated te arat 
with peers were contrasted with the same © upi 
teristics measured in lessons using rea y % 
(from sixth, Seventh, and eighth grades)- au it 
amining pie teachers’ behaviors when they zh 
Peers and when th cape} 
ieee n they taught actual stu yo 

e former setting t ransfer 3 

qe g to the latter. Tr av 
with 


would suggest a lack of transfer. 
Procedures 
Subj 7 í 
dep sts were forty-four undergradua at 


ents in the secondar i am 
: | y education progr: e 
University of Texas at Austin. There wer® 
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i and thirty-seven females in the group. Stu- 
am ions enrolled in two courses, educational 
used ae and curriculum and instruction, which 
green ated teaching activities. 
sente roe of their coursework each teacher pre- 
with ieee of lessons in a teaching laboratory, 
teaching 7 serving as students for the simulated 
instru ae laboratory the teachers practiced 
sions of t a, skills appropriate to selected dimen- 
LD eaching. These dimensions were: 
I oa Readiness: assessing student 
edge) ra ehavior (interests, skills, prior knowl- 
2. Cla hat is relevant to the lesson’s content. 
deneta ee Objectives: helping students un- 
of behavi ue purpose of the lesson, and the kind 
lesson, ior that is expected as a result of the 


3. Motivati 
ing ee : providing conditions for elicit- 
Parti tentive student behavior, and maintaining 
i as nate and involvement. 
pupile ating : determining the extent to which 
earned from the lesson. 


Th , 
ticular € teaching tasks were used as fo 
Session f sson objectives. In a given laboratory 
ng dim eachers focused upon a particular teach- 
relate ension and practiced an instructional skill 
When atory sessions, 


a a it. In subsequent laborator] 

© teach vi teaching dimension was introduced, 
Skills ae was instructed to attend not only to 
+ Bensio: that dimension but also to preceding 
g ns. Thus the laboratory teacher’s acquisi- 


Wtentig instructional skills allowed for repeated 
aS Dr me a teacher 
Pr 


to e senting his fifth lesson, he was expected 
lon: hing dimen- 


s 
back , Sted above. Verbal and/or written feed- 


ci for par- 


Weng £5 Provided by peers and ins 
‘neh thin each lesson. "This feedback dealt with 
a + lesso 8S as positive and negative aspects 0: 
ati d to the reactions of the students to the lesson 
iocüded © teacher, the extent to which the teacher 
t of fe -PPropriately to the criteria, the behav- 
the lesson, an 


Alte. te 
terna ocher and students during 


Us 
T, by V&S to extend or modify 
Quis? deter, cacher. 
Papi be ee the extent of transfer of ia a 
= Viors, si d eighth gr: 
ta oaa T of the lessons. 


i hteen of the 
s as their 


l er 
Dupijy Sed as s in one 
hag Uni as students 1n eal 


ered t «inate. 
o participa P pupils 
maleated teaching E a 
teachers taught the P 

0 utili Ing experience “Conditions for the les 
kts p dzin . anilar 
S889 Which £ these pupils were sim 
ng yc! Were used when Peer up 


3t 
t 
ta q e 
Ats), re presented in smali, 


n e 
Mli ; 
dij S fre the same location, W! 
™m 7 i s. E 
Ved to 15 minute 
Ssp- âS students in app 
8. In general, students 


grade level were used in formi: 

ng a group. Les- 
sons were presented on any topic the faces 
wished, although lessons drawn from the teach- 
ers’ subject majors were encouraged and usually 


followed. 

To investigate the plausibility of a 
effect, four of the lessons er ri hag 9 
teacher were rated and coded. These lessons were: 

Initial Lesson: the first simulated lesson 
This was used as a measure of entering teach- 
ing behaviors. Teachers were not instructed 
prior to this teach, nor were they asked to at- 
tend to any criteria, except to prepare a short 
lesson to teach to their peers. 

Prior Lesson: the lesson immediately preced- 
ing the lesson using “real” students. Peers were 
used as students in the lesson. 

“Real” Pupils Lesson: the lesson in which 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils were 
used as students. 

Post Lesson: the lesson immediately subse- 
quent to the lesson using real pupils. Peers were 
used as students in the lesson. 
Ratings and codings were made from audio 

of the lessons by two trained 
unaware of the purpose of the 
formance on the four 
etermining readiness, clar- 
motivating, evaluating) that 


obtained using a 6-poin 
A low rating 
teacher did not é 


was jud ting on “evaluat- 


criteria. Fo. 
ing” means that the teacher ma 
determine what students ae ee 
n, or that the procedu: ; J 

ie epee or ineffective. A high rating on 
this dimension indicates that the teacher was 
judged to have determined what his students 
learned during the lesson. Similarly, a low rating 
on the dimension of “motivating indicates that 
cher made little or no attempt to arouse 
or maintain interest (e.g. by problem structur- 
inforcement, arousing curiosity, 

d/or pupils indicated little or no interest 
in the lesson. An estimate of the 

atings was obtained for the two 
h independently rate 
h teaching dimension. 
liability was estimated by the be- 
» correlations across the twenty 
liabilities were: Determining read- 
Clarifying objectives, .65; Motivating, 
1. The taped lessons were also 
Analysis (6) to 
behavior. A meas- 
and the amount of 
tage of total talk, i.e., 


r example, 


reliability of the r: 
observers 
twenty taped 


student 
teacher + § 
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reliability estimates were: indirectness, «T4; stu- 
dent talk, .94. 


Results 


al comparisons of lesson ratings and 
aae a ie ese were needed to estimate 
whether teaching skills transferred to the | real 
pupil setting. These comparisons, and the infor- 
mation they provide, follow. 


Prior Lesson: to determine 
avior had occurred during 
sing peers only, up to the 
time when real pupils were used. Unless per- 
formance increased between the initial and prior 


lesson, the question of transfer would have little 
meaning. 


Son would suggest an inability 
skills learned in the peer setting, 

3. Initial Lesson vs. Real Py 
determine whethe 


pils Lesson: to 
A decrease in perf, 


iarity is not pr 
neither lesson had these pupils p 
taught by the teachers, 

4. Real Pupils Lesson vs. Post Less 
vide additional informatio 


esent, since in 
reviously been 


setting, 


To Summarize, a transfer effect is m 
sible if performance during th 


lack of transfer, 
For each of the 
descriptive measures, an ANOV 
with repeated measures for the four 
Where observations or ratings were 
a lesson, the degrees of freedom fo 
reduced accordingly and th he lesson 
substituted for the missing score, The number of 
scores so estimated varied from four to ten (out 
of 176) for the six variables, Figure 1 shows 
meang for each lesson on each rating scale, Figure 


Were 


rm 


Figure 1—Mean Ratings of Teaching Behavior on Four 
Scales for Four Lessons (N=44) 


-—— Evaluation 
6.4 


Initial 


Prior 


Lesson 


2 shows means for each lesson on the descriptive 
measures. Table 1 presents the means, error varl 


ance, and probabilities from the analyses of vari- 
ance of each measure, 


To examine th 
(a) tests (8 
Table 2 shows th 
ow incre 


measures from the Initi 


ases on each of the 
nitial L 


€sson to the Prior Les- 
of simulated teaching 
€asure was there a significan 
F igure 2—M 


ean Percenta 
Talk for Four Lessons NEM i 


—  Indiree tness 


with peers, On no m 


t 
directness and Studen 


“=— Student Talk 


40 


20 


Initial 


Prior 


Real Post 
lasson 


— i F 


A 


~ 
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Table 1.—Means of Ratings* and Observations for Four Lessons (N=44) 


—_————- 
Se ee ee 
a 


Variable Initial Prior Real Post SF xen 

ba i ma a o a 

Tndirectness (%) 5.08 18.50 38.17 25.96 188.66 

Student talk (%) 6.59 21.64 24.55 34.02 181.63 
Readiness 2.09 3.52 4.80 4.98 1.58 
Objectives Feli 3.91 3.80 4.07 1.39 
Motivating 3.55 4.02 4.98 5.02 an 
Evaluating a 3.18 4.36 4.45 1.37 

i ee 


Bn L . . la 
The lowest rating is 1; the highest rating is 6. 


Table 2.—Comparisons of Pairs of Means for each Vari- 
able, Using Tukey (a) Tests 

D IMM 
————— 


Initial Prior Initial Rea 


vs. vs. vs. vs. 
Prior Real Real Post 
Indirectness p% x ** ** 
Student talk ** oS. UY *x 
Readiness +x pad xe N.S. 
Objectives x% N.S. * N.S. 
Motivating * XX x** N.S. 
Evalua ting ** eK ex N.S. 
xx? [05 
P01 


qettease in performance during the Real Pupils 
a Sson, indicating that changes which had oc- 
a in instructional performance and paana 
taj °? that time were maintained in lessons kan 
Seve, Pupils instead of peers as students. oe aa 
ing al variables (determining readiness, mo saa 
any V2luating, and indirect teacher talk) shove 
incre tement when real pupils were aien, jaa 
for ay eing maintained in the Post Less 
~l variables except indirect teacher talk. 


Discussion 
catering instructional pehavior of these 
“need undergraduate teachers a be 
: The allowed for minimal student par eo 
Won © What ak Gi 
thn’ topp at their students een Sd 


in : 
S > Or for that matter, 
bout teat. aca. Gaiarre, the tonii 


ie he 
SDa 
lon a 


ers made few attempts to evaluate what, if any- 
thing, students had learned as a result of the les- 
son. Teachers were somewhat more apt during 
this initial lesson to clarify their objectives and 
to provide conditions for eliciting and maintain- 
ing student interest, although neither of these 
average ratings were high. 

In the Prior Lesson, after four to six simulated 
teaching sessions, a number of changes in instruc- 
tional performance and behavior are apparent, 
Performance on each of the four teaching dimen- 
sions improved. The amount of student participa- 
tion increased, as did the teachers’ attempts to 
obtain it. These changes were maintained or 
increased when, in the next lesson, real pupils 
were used. Thus, the results provide evidence for 
transfer of training from a simulated teaching 
setting using peers as students to one using real 
pupils. 

It is worth noting that during the Real Pupils 
Lesson there were increments on several of the 
measures, and that most of these were maintained 
during the next lesson. 

The increment during the Real Pupils Lesson 
for several of the measures was unexpected. 
Initially, the investigator believed that some evi- 
dence for transfer would be obtained; that is, it 
seemed doubtful that given actual students the 
teachers would regress entirely to their entering 
teaching behavior. However, increases in per- 
formance were not anticipated during that lesson. 

These increases may be explained by two fac- 
tors. Teaching actual students instead of peers 
may have had considerable incentive value for the 
teachers, resulting in better preparation for the 
lesson and more attention to their instructional 
behavior. In addition, the setting may have Pro- 
vided conditions for additional learning by the 
teachers, or allowed them to make better use of 
akills they had previously learned, 


Since most of the increases in performance 


ee 
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ing the ‘Real’ Pupils Lesson were 
one inthe Post Lesson ( using peers), this 
=. that the use of real pupils in simulated 
aes a has a carry-over effect. This may result 
EN insight into strategies or behaviors 
ery as likely to be effective, or increased motiva- 
= Tacs from a realization that what was 
po learned in the simulated setting igen’ 
would help them function more effectively wi 
K results provide some evidence that ng 
tional behavior acquired during simulated = h- 
ing with peers will transfer to a simulated bs ing 
using actual pupils as students. The four cri erion 
ratings used were those receiving emphasis in 
preceding lessons. Whether transfer would occur 
for other kinds of tasks or behaviors has not been 
demonstrated, nor is it known whether such re- 
sults would have been obtained had the simulated 
teaching with peers used elementary preservice 
teachers. Neither can it be concluded that these 
results would obtain in other 
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Relative Effects of Four Types of Assignment 
on Competence in Research Consumership 


OWEN SCOTT, The University of Georgia 


ABSTRACT 


wee a graduate educational Seng eo n researc 
used to ects of instruction © A À E 

assess selected ef ppraisal—individual work on assigned articles, individual work on student- 

s, and 2-student teamwork on team-selected articles. For 


ee pee research article a bs à q article 
b cted arti s eamwork on assigne s 

the class Mielen ie toward educational research were retained throughout the course and some improve- 
ment in research T was noted. Comparisons of the four types of assignments yielded some differences 


favoring students working in teams. 

THI ects of in- tion, therefore, and to compare the effectiveness 
nimeti a aiT epa ae = R of the four types of assignment, the instructor 
or eee mn i ur types of assignments re- devised a short opinionnaire pertaining to educa- 
Wiring a o: pir : spraisals. Subjects were tional Sarg two comprehensive achievement 
he eri h zoe Dee iied tk 5-quarter tests (one io be ae a one-class-period pre- 
our graduat students methods of educational test; the o her, as a longer posttest), and used 
Tesearch f e course in J S it education. Cus- two researc report appraisal checklists—a 
tomari] t egaired pi eee „st year of graduate checklist with accompanying research report used 
study thi aken during the YS - jisites in statis- by Krahmer in his survey of North Dakota edu- 
tics i is course has no prered research meth- cators and an adaptation of a checklist used by 
ei beri and measurements, Or i r oncerning Wandt (9). Test-retest (10-day interval for the 
a able 1 summarizes informa lon f speciali- opinionnaire, 3-week interval for the adapted 
fields of SP checklist) reliability checks of responses to indi- 


e sex i d 
2 , educational levels, an i i an 
a and for each “tYP® | Jiqual items on the opinionnaire and on the 


tion for the class as a whole i o 
Ssignment” group. st closely adapted checklist showed item responses suffi- 
tla T found in the literature M0’ porting ciently reliable for use in group comparisons (7: 

vel to this one include a num "d the like 25). The Ku er e : 0 Lae: 20 reliabil- 
fop OPments of checklists, profiles, 3 ity coefficients of the tw o ac Se nae eae 
appraising research repor S le of 78 and .86, repectively, with accompanying 
i Phi standard errors of measurement of 3.5 and 4.1. 


y 


One : 
Which nai lities of 2 $ 
e a the quali 3 
sucationa] cree articles (9), m Tes Reliability data for E i a E the Krahmer 
eyed the r rajsal SKI i checklist items were not obtained. 

a of North poner ny T alors (5). No en Customarily, one course requirement has been 
sire identified which i vestigated effects, t for students to select from the research literature 
of ction or s mi vassignme” n attain in their specialty from three to five research re- 
Scape Petence a understanding duert Sing re- pon E e ey, [age age 
Se - That : +. interest in , of each. I > ent was 
in get ea is evidenced, for f ae randomly assigned to one of four types of assign- 
of ¿€ Sponsorship by Phi Delta Kappa q cational ment: individual Aa A o articles the student 
Leg nual seminars for rofessors ofen Col- selects (IS), individual work on instructor- 
leg arc , the a a F w ich was held in assigned articles (IA), vork as a member of a 

Spark, Maryland, in 1967. medn. | student, team on Neo teamie on instructor 
tuge’ °ctives of the research methods are R and work in 4-5 aay, B an s on instructor- 
utere Tective ones, pertaini the attt es | assigned areles ee sean | Sai a the 
ese St in dinanti researc? 5 d i research Me pen ne hin Farm itee eter 
me mak contributions onn well as c08- im and accompanying appraisals were re- 
ye rae educational pre ete „istics of des uired during the course. Within the first 3 days 
the tessaa aning to ¢ application athe course, the opinionnaire, An achievement 
Done ung rch procedures 2r rajsi research Ye | pretest, and the adapted checklist with research 
Su À a ee in an t research con- article were given to the class. The Krahmer 
Sea tshi or emphasis 38 given jlaced_on Ye- klist and article were not available in time. 

arch UP with lesser emphase Pg of instruc- chec 

s effec 


Production. To asses 
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ple 1.—Composition of the Class and of the Four Treatment Groups 
a — 


a 


SS T 


i 
Class IA IS TA és 


— oe ee ee aE 


EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


ist Year Graduate 


2nd and 3rd Year 
OCCUPATION 


Principal or Assistant Principal 


Special Education Teacher, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Counselor, School Psychia- 
trist, or Visiting Teacher 


Elementary or Junior High Academic Teacher 
High School Academic Teacher 


Librarian or Teacher, Music, Art, Physical 
Education, Home Economics 


Instructional Supervisor or Curriculum 
Director 


College Student 


24 3 6 
29 10 6 6 
48 12 11 12 13 
5 1 4 2 1 
3 O o) 2 1 
8 2 i 1 
1 o 1 
8 íl 3 1 3 
18 3 4 5 6 
5 o 2 3 0 
5 1 o 2 


21A Individual work on instrutor-assigned articles. 

IS Individual work on student-selected articles. 

TA Work in 2-student teams on instructor-assigned articles, 
TS Work in 2-student teams on team-selected articles. 


At the end of the course the opinionnaire, an 
achievement posttest, and both checklists, with 
accompanying research articles, were adminis- 
tered. For the class as a whole, changes in opin- 
jonnaire responses and in adapted checklist re- 
sponses were tested for significance and compari- 
sons among the four assignment groups were 
made in terms of response changes to individual 
items on each of the two checklists and in terms 
of mean posttest achievement scores adjusted, via 
covariance analysis, for initial differences in pre- 
test achievement scores. 


Results 


Changes in Responses to Opinionnaire Items. 
Students, using code names revealed to the in- 
structor several weeks after conclusion of the 
course, responded anonymously to each opinion- 
naire item by indicating strong agreement with 
the item statement (SA), agreement (A), inde- 
cision with respect to agreement (U), disagree- 
ment (D), or strong disagreement (SD). Re- 


sponses to each item were dichotomized with ff 
and SA responses placed in one category 2” 
D, and SD responses in the other. For tw? n 
tively worded items for which disagreemen? ped 
considered favorable, U responses were g? 
with the A and SA responses. Pretest to pe 


changes in response to each item were Ca 
ized as follows: 


egr 


je 
favorable change—change from unfavoraP 
pretest to favorable posttest responses: „pd 
favorable—no change—favorable pretes 
posttest responses; re- 
unfavorable—no chang e—unfavorable R 
test and posttest responses; and 
unfavorable change—favorable pretest 
unfavorable posttest responses. retest 
For each group (IA, IS, TA, and TS): 7 item 
to posttest changes in response to 4° 


5 sig 
were tested for statistical significance \ table 
nificance level) through the use of 275.) Be 

ased on the changes just defined the IA 


cause of small N’s (12, 13, 14, and 14 for 


wa 


SCOTT 


jo Rg Pi TS groups, respectively), the re- 
FA = anges of the four groups could not be 
cig with each other. For item 1 the re- 
cally sienien of all four groups were statisti- 
IS te eant and for item 4, those of the IA, 
naire it S groups were. Table 2 lists the opinion- 
the phe cst and tabulates repsonse changes for 
able o LES class. Most students expressed favor- 
end ie Soe initially and retained them to the 
dian he course, with statistically significant 
and ges (favorable) occurring for two items, 1 
and 4. 

Ty Article Appraisals Using the Adapted 
writer hecklist, From the Wandt checklist this 
tainin prepaved a list of thirty-one criteria per- 
anyir o research article appraisal, with accom- 
problem paceman, Six criteria pertained to 
pothares: ormulation; three, to statements of hy- 
tification’: three, to population and sample iden- 
E O tee to measurement devices and pro- 
to over: mae to data collection and analysis; four, 
and A oe characterstics of the research design ; 
terion » to report of results. In applying each cri- 
o indi respondents used a T-point key with 1" 
“aver ome “unsatisfactory” ; “ge “poor”; “gis 
“orit age $ ng “good”; “5” “excellent” ; “g,” 
leni a not applicable”; and “7,” “not suffi- 
brief”. knowledgeable to apply the criterion.” A 
assist guide was supplied with each rating to 

in deciding which to select. 


[2 


'avorable Respon 


185 


The article selected was one of sevi 

tained in one of the texts used in the ‘ie aid 
is a report of an experimental study using one- 
way analysis of variance with covariance adjust- 
ment (1:328). Prior to this study, the writer 
checked the stability of his appraisals of the arti- 
cle via appraisal-reappraisal with a 3-week inter- 
val. Every criterion was judged applicable with 

no appraisal change for eighteen criteria and with 

discrepancies no greater than one for the remain- 

ing thirteen. Similar results were obtained when 

thirteen doctoral candidates appraised and reap- 

praised the article. 

Students initially appraised the article during 
the first 3 days of class, were not informed that 
there would be a reappraisal, and reappraised it 
the day before the end of the term. On each 
appraisal, for each criterion, the size of the dis- 


ween the student’s appraisal and that 


crepancy bet 

of the writer was ascertained and categorized as 
“adequate” or “inadequate.” With /d/ defined as 
the absolute numerical value of the discrepancy, 
if /d/ was 1 or less the appraisal was labeled 
“adequate” ; otherwise, “inadequate.” In consid- 
ering a student’s appraisal and corresponding 
reappraisal, the following combinations are pos- 
sible: both adequate; adequate appraisal, inade- 
quate reappraisal : inadequate appraisal, adequate 
reappraisal; and both inadequate. For each cri- 
terion a 2X2 table based on these combinations 


ses to Each Item of the Educational Research 


Taby . 
— nn a 
(N 53) % Change to Posttest % 
i = Ty. T. 
Item No. Fte statement Fav. Res. Fav. Res. 
i I feel adequate to interpret research reports 72* 91 
in my specialty. AEN 
2 Knowledge of research in my specialty is @ 9 96 
for efficient performance in it. Eza 
3 Educational practice should be based on application 9 ou 
of research results. , 
4 Taki formal course 15 the most orante nel 
of becoming proficient in interpreting ecue 38* 85 
research 
s } s should 
OP Beste in interpreting research al geste 
NOT be expected of persons in non-re 11 88 
ties d 
8. a i in 
Popa agia need NOT be competen 9 96 
rsons in my SP®~ arch. 
7 interpreting equce tions? iets ues (critical aP- 
. sting critid £ 
The experience Of Wei ticles nas helped "e ni -m 96 
Praisals) of pep eect SE one sak appraisals. 
sStg Come more proficie ES 
ani Fy z onse. 
“Dit icant at .01 level- ent was considered to be a favorable resp 
m 


Steement with the sta%é 


Ell 
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ummary o: y Vi retest-Posttest Appraisal Changes by Criteria and by Com- 
I gi 

—S f Statistically Significant (.05 level) P. 

‘able 3 y 


parison Groups 


pn e O A RR 


Criterion Number and Category 


Comparison Group 


Individual work on 
instructor-assigned 
article (IS) NS NS NS 
Individual work on 


student-selected ? 
article (IS) NS NS NS 


Teamwork on instruc- 
tor-assigned article 


(TA * * * 
Teamwork on student- 

selected article (ts) NS * NS 
Entire Class * * ¥ 


was constructed for each group (IA, IS, TA, TS) 


and for the class as a whole, and from each table 


an exact probability was computed to determine 
whether the number of students changing from 
an inadequate to an adequate appraisal was sta- 
tistically significant at the .05 significance level. 
Table 3 identifies the number of statistically sig- 
nificant changes. Small N’s precluded, using chi- 
square to compare the favorable response changes 
of the four groups with each other for each cri- 
terion, the data in Table 3 are suggestive. The 
number of statistically significant favorable re- 
sponse changes occurring for the TS, TA, IS, and 
IA groups were, respectively, 5, 8, 2, and 0. The 
probability that the numbers of changes would 
be ordered in this way randomly is approximately 
.04 (1/4!), so that the data lend support to the 
hypothesis that teamwork and self-selection in 
preparing articles to critique are more effective 
in improving competence in research report ap- 
praisal than are individual work and instructor- 
assigned articles. 

Table 4 shows, for the entire class, the percent 
of students making adequate posttest appraisals 
using each criterion and identifies the instances 
in which the change in the percent making ade- 
quate appraisals was statistically significant at 
the .05 level. Eighty percent or more made ade- 
quate posttest appraisals using twelve criteria; 
for another eleven criteria, the percent of ade- 
quate posttest appraisals was in the interval 50- 
79: for eight criteria the percent was less than 
60. For eight criteria, there was a statistically 
significant change in the percent of adequate 
ee bree Using the Krahmer Checklist. The 
competence of students in appraising research 


13 
21 23 24 25 
Meas Data Data Data Design 
NS NS NS NS NS 
NS NS * * NS 
NS NS NS NS NS 

$ NS x y% 

ig * * x * 


was also assessed with a checklist and accam 
panying article used by Krahmer in a eee tli 
the research appraisal competencies of y 
Dakota teachers (6). Krahmer compared me ota 
praisals of a random sample of North Dal ne 
teachers and administrators with those of & A 
dom sample of members of Division D, Neant a 
ment and Research Methodology, of the A™ i 
can Educational Research Association (AER: o 
Usable replies were obtained from 21 percen rd 
the sample of 794 teachers and administra 5 
and from 30 percent of the sample of five ere 
dred Division D members. Respondents ie 
asked to appraise a report of experimenta, io, 
search selected by Krahmer from the Lite eth 
applying each of forty-one criteria he devi No 
and to use a “Strongly Agree,” “ABC |, sey, 
Opinion,” “Disagree,” “Strongly Disagree i 


yi 
to indicate whether the report satisfied each © 
terion. e 


th 

In the present study the intent was to usa per 
the same article and criteria used by KraP?pe 
So that comparisons could be made betwee? jon 
appraisals of the students and those of Dit jon 
D members. To be used in this study, a crit? ent 
had to satisfy two requirements: (a) 51 per the 
or more of Division D respondents selecte of 
Same rating in evaluating the article in ter iter 
the criterion, and (b) the rating of this ty-one 
agreed with that of this majority. Twenty tis- 
of the forty-one criteria used by Krahmer 
fied both requirements. ade be: 

For each criterion, comparisons were eae an 
tween the responses in each treatment gro: s be 
those of Division D members. Diserepan c ion 
tween student responses and those of DY one of 
members were dichotomized and placed 1 
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two categories—an “Agreement” category or a 
Disagreement” category. ‘Any discrepancy con- 
Sisting of one response of “Strongly Agree” and 
one of “Agree” was placed in the “Agreement” 
category as was any discrepancy consisting of one 
response of “Disagree” and one of “Strongly Dis- 
agree.” All other types of discrepancies were 
Placed in the “Disagreement” category. For each 
Criterion, chi-square was used to test the hypothe- 
Sis that the four treatment group distributions of 

chotomized responses did not differ significantly 
ah the .05 significance level. Small theoretical fre- 
quencies rendered the use of chi-square question- 
able for seven criteria—Criteria 1, 2, 10, 28, 38, 
Head and 31. For no criteria were the distribu- 
ions found to differ significantly. Additional chi- 
Squares were computed to compare the distribu- 


tions of groups containing 2-student teams with 
those of groups containing students who worked 
individually and to compare the distributions of 
groups composed of students who worked on 
instructor-assigned articles with those of groups 
composed of students who selected their own arti- 
cles. None of these chi-squares was found to be 
statistically significant. In view of the results of 
these chi-square tests, it seemed reasonable to 
consider the percent of respondents in each group 
falling in each response category to be the same 
as the percent of the entire class falling in the 
category. Table 5 contains the relevant data. Two- 
thirds or more of the class agreed with AERA 
Division D members on five criteria; on an addi- 
tional eight criteria 60 percent or more of the 
class were in agreement with Division D mem- 


ate Posttest Appraisals Using the Adapted Wandt Checklist 


*, 


on Pertaining to Problem 


Criterion Pertaining to Probien “SS 
Percent of 


Criterion Percent of 


Number Students 
81 
aL 
2 58 
85 


Formulation 
Criterion 
Number Students _ 
Number — 
4 56 
5 60 
6 17 


3 
heses 
i rtainin to statements of H ot 
Criteria Pex 


81 
5 73 


van i cedures 

i R t to Measurement Devices and Pro 

Criteria eleva = = 
52* 


54% 


21 


ion 
ifi i elect 

V. lation Identification and Sam 

! i evant to P e Sel 


46 
14 E 


i nd Analysis 
jevant to Data Collection a = 

5 x x 
criteria Re i T 


; r of students 
Posttest change in the number 


making adequate 2P 


ally significant at the .05 


praisals was statistic 
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bers. For five criteria, less than 50 percent of the 
class agreed with Division D members. Of the 
twenty-one criteria, most are descriptive or of 
an evaluative kind not requiring an understand- 
ing of statistics or of the statistical aspects of 
research design. Criteria 15, 24, 26, 19, 34, and 
perhaps, 29, do require such understanding. For 
four of these six, 60 percent or more of the class 
agreed with Division members. 
End of Course Achievement. The IA, IS, TA, 
and TS groups were also compared in terms of 
end-of-course achievement measured by an 89- 
item objective final examination. Analysis of co- 
variance was employed to take into account ran- 
dom differences among the groups with respect to 
initial achievement level. On the second day of 
class a 60-item objective examination covering the 
content of the course was administered and scores 
on this examination were used as the covariant 
in the analysis of variance. In setting up the 
treatment groups, unequal cell N’s were unavoid- 
able because of the class N of fifty-three coupled 
with the necessity of having even (rather than 


Table 5.—Extent of A 
cle Number Two 
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odd) N’s in the cells made up of students work- 
ing in 2-student teams. A least squares analysis 
of covariance was carried out using a program 
available at the University of Georgia Computer 
Center, and for purposes of checking, the writer 
also carried out an unweighted means analysis 
of covariance described in Winer (10:605). The 
two analyses yielded similar results which, for 
the least squares analysis, are shown in Table 6. 
In both analyses, with initial achievement con- 
trolled, the posttest achievement of students 
working in teams was significantly higher than 
that of students working individually. No other 
differences were found to be significant. 


Discussion 


The crudity of the measures used, the small 
sizes of the comparison groups, the duration ° 
the study (a 314-week summer session), an the 
use of one class taught by one instructor were 
major limitations. Nonetheless, as an exploratory 
study in a research area in which little has bee” 


greement Between the Appraisals of Experts and Those of Ss Used in this Study—Research Arti- 


aa mame reece eee 


os Criterion St 5 Percent of Response p 
a eee ee a pa 
$ The meaning of the problem can be understood. 100 A Dd 

2 The problem is significant for classroom teachers. 90 j or A 
10 The problem is clearly related to previous research 83 a 
30 The meaning of reported results can be understood 7 : 
25 The meaning of the data analysis methods can be i ; i 

understood. 
29 Data analysis methods are described in enough detail z 3 
40 The report is logically organized. l a ‘ 

5 The meanings of the hypotheses can be understood ae í 

15 The research design is appropriate for solvi h a j 
problem. — 
24 The reliability of evidence Presented is estab- j : 
lished. 62 D 
18 The meaning of the data col i 
ien, Scenes ee 
26 Methods of data analysis are appropriate, A i 
37 er cae of the generalizations can be under- 
35 The conclusions are clearly written. ay i 
41 The tone of the article is unbiased. = : 
33 The meanings of the conclusions ca 
19 Methods of data collection are omer e aa > : 
solving the problem. me A 
13 The meaning of the research design can be understood 7 A 
ti The meaning of previous research reported in he a 
article can be understood. 40 A 
34 The conclusions are substantiated by the evidence 33 a 
31 _ The results are written clearly. j 31 A 


“Some criteria were reworded for brevity. 


b On this criterion 46.2 percent of the Division D members reg 


this article responded “SA.” In obtaining the /d/’s, 


“SA” was used as the 


$ 
ponded “SA”, er o 


46.2 percent responded “A.” The iái 
response of the experts. 
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Table 6.—C 
5 -—Comparison of End- f- n Pia. ‘ 
with Covariance. of-Course Achievement of Treatment Groups Using Least Squares Analysis of Variance 


we EE", 
rrr a ae 


Source of Variation df Sums of Squares Mean Square F 

Total Sum of Squares 52 8976.113 

are Sum of Squares 4 6314.023 1578.506 28. 462 

Error Sum of Sauares 48 2662.088 59.460 

Mode of Working (MW) l 209.274 aia sate 

Mode of Article Assgmt (MA) 1 100.698 bite un ea 

MW x MA (Interaction) ili ere: oy 
{ 5762.919 5762.919 103911 


Achier 
hievement Pretest 


"B PEE 
tatistically significant at .05 level. 


done + 
Wo e, the study was worthwhile. That the class REFERENCES 
4 change little in their opinions of educa- i. Bledsoe, Joseph C., Essentials of Educational Research, 
Ona research was to be expected ; that most Edwards Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1963. 
4 ? 


Surp avorable opinions initially was a piensan _ Clark, David L.; Guba, Egon G.; Smith, Gerald R., 

“Prise, T} S Aty t measure “Functions and Definitions of Functions of a Research 

MNcipal] - pan Tost coming a a nowledge Proposal or Research Report,” Ohio State Univer- 
y cognitive outcomes 1n the K sity, Columbus, 1962 (mimeographed). 


bo 


Com 
brehensj -i Bloom’s 
S10 gories (D10 ae 
Onomy ) è mi on me ma a Be meas- 3. Gephart, William J., Development of an Instrument 
; the research article apP for Evaluation of Educational Research Reports, un- 
d doctoral dissertation, Ohio State University, 


Ureq 


eval, ceuitive outcomes in the application and oublishe 


uation categories. For two reasons, improve- Columbus, 1965. 


Ww m the more complex cognitive behaviors 4. Gephart, William J., “Profiling Educational Research,” 


Research Service Center Occasional 


S Lf , - 
ment pected in fewer instances than improve Phi Delta Kappa 
Com m the less complex ones: (a) the more Paper #9, January, 1969 (mimeographed). 
an Plex behaviors were measured more crudely 5. Johnson, Grenville B., Jr., “A Method for Evaluat- 
bably ing Research Articles in Education,” The Journal of 


. 4 3 VrO 
viors are ] | Research, 51:149-51, October 1957. 


Mora 7, Changes in such beha 
that difficult to accomplish. The data suggest Educationa 
Whet] ` : : studen čraąhmer Edward, “Teachers’ Lack of Familiarity 
Sele ler articles are assigned ol 6. Kra d hni Probl for Effectiv 
te cted makes little or no difference in the ex- meee ee vii tion,” a arenai resort, Bu- 
: : ; sls h Disseminatio ó FF - 
OY O which instructional objectives, cognitive SS oe Educational Research and Services, Univer- 
enst ective, are attained but that working 1 sity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, 1967 (mimeo- 
tha ent teams may be somewhat more effective graphed). | 
‘ ng cognitive McNemar, Quinn, Psychological Statistics, Third Edi- 
es d Sons, New York, 1962. 


ing. VOrkine indivi in attaini 
Str, oe sing individually in at dies agree 


Wi ctione iecti ther stu ' tion, John Wiley an 
tth al objectives. If further eh meth- ion, 


cival, “A Research Checklist in Educa- 
8 Symonds, ae > Journal of Educational Psychol- 
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ANCIAL CRISIS in higher education which will 
A through the 1970’s, and a proposed scheme of 
federal aid to help deal with it, are the principal ae 
in a report issued by Syracuse University Research 
Corporation’s Educational Policy Research Center. 
The report, “The Financial Crisis in Higher Educa- 
tion: Past, Present, and Future,” was prepared by James 
C. Byrnesand and A. Dale Tussing. It concludes that 
the financial crisis in higher education is real, and has 
been generated by the tendency of members of the 18- 
to 24-year-old group to go to college at an accelerated 
rate during the 1960’s. Increasing student enrollments 
have been “paid for” in three ways: (1) by significant 
increases in real resources; (2) by reduction in staff- 
student ratios, and (8) by an abnormally low rate of 
growth in expenditures per staff member. The com- 
bined effect is an actual reduction in constant-dollar 
expenditures per student. 

There is considerable doubt, according to the authors, 
whether any of these three ways of paying for the 
growth of the system in the 60’s can be sustained in 
the 70’s. With respect to the first, the authors doubt 
that the increased annual rate of general income re- 
ceived by all institutes of higher education can be sus- 
tained in the 70’s. During the 60’s, general income, 
adjusted for price change, rose 7.7 percent per year, 
more than doubling during the decade. 

It is also doubtful that staff-student ratios can de- 
cline further without important qualitative instruc- 
tional changes in the system of higher education. The 
authors seriously doubt that expenditures per staff 
member can grow as slowly as in the 1960’s, in part 
because that slow growth in effect borrowed from the 
1970’s, through deferred construction, deferred main- 
tenance, and lowered average faculty rank and tenure 

Continuation of conditions of “stable crisis,” meaning 
no further deterioration, requires an annual increase 
of real resources of 7.8 percent through 1975, 7.5 per- 
cent through 1980, and 5.7 percent through 1990. To 
achieve conditions of “stable health” (returning, in 
effect, to the financial condition of 1965) by 1975 would 
require an annual increase in real resources of 12.9 
percent—10.1 percent by 1980, and by 1990, 6.9 percent. 

To achieve what the authors call “maximum growth,” 


which includes open admission to the higher system of 
education as a whole, 


c and which constitutes the outer 
limits on expansion, would require annual growth 
rates in real resources of 21.4 percent if the goal were 
to be achieved by 1975; 14.1 percent by 1980, or 8.8 
percent by 1990. The goal is more easily achieved by 
1990 than by 1975, because of the anticipated reduc- 
tion in the rate of growth of the population age group 
most affected. 


A limited number of copies of the full study are 
available from The Educational Policy Center, SURC, 
1206 Harrison Street, Syracuse, NY 13210. 

X k k kkk 

THE AMERICAN FEDERATION of Information Proc- 
essing Society, Inc., has established a Computer In- 
ternship Program to promote assistance in the develop- 
ment and application of computing technology in de- 
veloping countries. The program is under the direction 
of Dr. Harry Huskey and Dr. Anthony Ralston. Grants 
administered under the program will range up to ap- 
proximately $2,000 each and will cover transportation 
A is on the rendering of service in such 


Willard E. North 


Central Missouri State College 


ro- 
areas as teaching, and the development of = ed om 
gramming, applications programming, hardware, Ţ 
logical design. In addition, interns will be enc designe 
actively participate in the cultural series i country 
to enhance the understanding between the hos 
and the United States. m- 
Five individuals will be selected for the allem om 
puter Internship Program. Complete details T taine 
eligibility and application procedures may ea Sumit 
by writing to: Executive Director, AFIPS, 2 
Avenue, Montvale, NJ 07645. 
eee KE n h Cen- 
DR. HENRY MURPHREE of the Rutgers Research ” ge- 
ter of Alcohol Studies has conducted a projec alcohol 
termine the combined effects of nicotine ang d eac. 
on the human body. Using sixteen Ss, he provide sufi- 
with a mixture of vodka and orange juice in 3 about 
cient amount to raise the blood alcohol content to jeohol 
07 percent. (A person with 0.15 percent blood r theif 
is legally drunk.) The Ss were then tested 1 figures 
ability to concentrate, to duplicate geometrica under 
or symbols, and to see and react to a stimulus 


The first task confronting the Ss was to aupl he 
geometric symbols 15 seconds after presentation ping 
second task required the Ss to keep a pointer f 


rm 

There was a marked decrease in ability to peg 
the tests when changing from a low nicotine to. e cis” 
nicotine cigarette. The switch from a high nicotin = 


formance. The reverse, shifting from no smoking ys 
a high nicotine cigarette, tended to confirm the Pirected. 
finding, with test performance being adversely 4 okin’ 
The shift from a low nicotine cigarette to no smacant 
produced a change so small as to be nonsignit®t so- 
Similarly, a change from no smoking to a low se in 
tine cigarette also produced a nonsignificant chee 
test performance. w 
The investigator had hypothesized that be 
find nicotine improving the performance of an. sted i 
cated person. The results did not confirm ear coh? 
nicotine accentuated the detrimental effect o: was the 
on coordination. Another finding from a study ster 
persistent effect of a high nicotine cigarete y er 
smoking one, several Ss were tested Sore ot 
again after a half hour rest period. Test per rep 


continued to be adversely affected, despite the 
period. 


ould 


eR KR ORO : pedut? 

ORAL ENGLISH, the first issue of which is A 
o appear in January, 1972, is a quarterly foe in ie 
aimed at facilitating the oral study of litera in + si 
classroom and elsewhere. It is interdisciplinary 007 
fields of English, Speech and Oral interpre tees 
ern Languages, and Linguistics. The editors, ni, anv! 
William Craig Forrest and Cornelius Nove rds, 20M. 
short articles and notes (articles to 3,000 vS ex eri 
to 1,500 words) both from those beginning rien’, 
ment with an oral approach and from those ed s ae) 
in it. Subscriptions are $1.00 per year (cae e SI” 
address is ORAL ENGLISH, LeMoyne College, 
cuse, NY 18214. 
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THE HIGHLIGHTS of The Council for Exceptional Chil- 
ren’s (CEC) 1970 Conference on Instructional Tech- 
nology are reported in a new book just published by 
the CEC, Kaleidoscope: Emerging Patterns in Media. 
The CEC special conference, held last December in San 
Antonio, Texas, provided an opportunity for the ex- 
change of ideas and knowledge in areas of educational 
media, nonprint materials, and audio-visual aids. In- 
stead of the traditional collection of conference proceed- 
mgs which often follows a convention, Kaleidoscope 
extracts, synthesizes, and reports on the significant con- 
cepts emerging from the sessions and presents them 
m a format designed for use by teachers, program 
Supervisors, and teacher educators. 
Kaleidoscope reports not only the 
conference, but also the practical implementation of 
various approaches to instructional technology. The 
pPPlication of specific concepts and media are described 
2Y practitioners focusing on the conference’s three ma- 
son themes: classroom applications, planning for change, 
i teacher training packages. Media such as slides, 
hd Maer overhead projectors, video tapes, and closed cir- 
uit TV are described in a variety of specific situations 


e techniques. 

Kaleidoscope w i is L. McDonald, Eve- 
scope was edited by Phyllis L. Me d, 

lyn Blum, and P. Elaine Barker. It may be obtained by 

goating to the Council For Exceptional Children, Suite 

229411 S. Jefferson Davis Highway, Arlington, 
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^ TEAM OF FACULTY members and students ai Oe 
aae Mellon University is designing & computer-based 

Y pollution game to aid a variety of undergradua A 
jrogtams in U.S. colleges and universities. The projec 
a Supported by a grant (ESSO Education Foundation) 

X is under the direction of Matthew Reilly, Associa 

ofessor of Chemical Engineering. 


he game, which is expected to be 


ana? disciplines—engineering, 
“ateg hers—will be able to use the game 
air pollution problems, It will serve a 


Men ios 
frat to classroom instruction and visits by ee d indus- 


ro; A ; 
trieg air pollution control agencies and 7 
members of air 


Stude 

dents, who wi ume roles as MN 

winttion hoards, pa Meow sources, and ne E 
Syst Play the game by first designing aie tion “epi- 
Soden s for the avoidance of acute ar eee r 
logica] hen confronted with a set of a tat 
wil] 2l Conditions simulated by the compt toy will repo 
the ,Ctivate the alert system. The computes and bene- 
fits, SSulting air quality with associate’ Cr oneths an 
Were the students will evaluate the we Faculty 
Themi’SSes of the simulated performer’ will assess 
the De, `S and air pollution control members 
th evel mance also. . carried out with 
wig, did Bement of the game is be guate students, who 

test a graduate and unders™ ersioNS: 

L nd modify preliminary V 
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Seena] py Are receiving schoolin ate a k 
Grous, W ine of the hali a eca? he World Ban 
P ina: aper jus 
to thing dicates, The report is tl for i 
Rant mad Pers, prepared by the ae states t 
S800% Grow, Wvailable to the PUBS Cage 
844.2000, cP expects to lend | 
T uation 00 in Tal seara 1972 
t34 ace projects costing approxi ans esi 
009 pares with education ‘5ra merio 


i loans of $157,000,000 in fiscal years 1964 through 
f According to the Bank’s report, developing nations 
increased enrollments 51 percent to 212 million during 
the 6 years ending in 1967. However, combined primary 
and secondary enrollment was only 44 percent of the 
total number of school age children. 

In addition, the report notes that the rapid expansion 
has created a new set of formidable problems and has 
failed to achieve many of the benefits which were ex- 
pected of it. Among the many problems are: continued 
rapid school-age population growth; a decline in the 
quality and efficiency of education; low ratios of voca- 
tional, technical, and scientific students; a serious gap 
in education management capabilities; the need to match 
education more closely to labor markets; upward pres- 
sure on unit cost (cost per student) ; limited budgetary 
sources for education purposes; and expansion of edu- 
cational systems derived largely from developed coun- 
tries and largely irrelevant to the developing countries’ 
need. 

The Bank expects the bulk of its education projects 
will continue to be in established areas—technical, 
teacher training, improved general secondary schools, 
and agriculture, with greater emphasis on the last. 
Four activities to be stressed are a search for less costly 
education, curriculum reform and new technologies, ex- 
ploration of new areas of finance, and management 
studies to improve education system planning and con- 
trol. 
Requests for the report should be sent to International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 1818 H 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20433. 
* * * * * * 
A LARGE COLLECTION of films, manuscripts, and 
been given to The University of Wis- 


photographs has 
consin-Madison Center for Theater Research by United 
Artists (UA). All materials in this collection will be 


available for serious research by scholars across the 
country. The UA collection is the largest single gift 


of film material ever presented to a research institu- 
tion. It is also the first time a major motion picture 
company has made available for research purposes the 
comprehensive record of its business operation as well 
as a significant portion of its film library. The manu- 
scripts are primarily the corporate records of UA from 
1919 through 1951. The film portion includes the Warner 
Film Library, 1918-50; the RKO Film Library, 1929-54; 
and the Monogram Film Library, 1931-46, all adding 
up to a substantial part of Hollywood’s output during 
the 1930's and 40’s. y 
The collection also contains great numbers of still 
photographs and negatives from UA, Warner, Mono- 
m, Eagle-Lion, and Film Classics releases; script 
e terials from Warner, Monogram, and CIV libraries; 
we s books; Popeye cartoons; and more than two thou- 
Pad episodes from thirty-eight TV series between 1940 


2s 
and 196 960 as a cooperative effort of 


founded in 1 Fort 
artment of Communication 


Campus Dep: 


the Madine State Historical Society to collect primary 
ting the dramatic arts in 
tion of Prof. Tino Balio. 


terial documen 


rce mai 5: 
ee under the direc 


‘America, is 


invi items of research 
ders are invited to send 2 
anne to Dr. Willard E. North, Central 
Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri 64093 
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, ; . Pe the re- 
OW CAN SCHOOLS get money for research? Stiles gives a description of how 
mai funding by e A got started and offers some concrete suggestions for 
those interested in the passing of educational research legislation (p. 195). 


A QUESTION-ASKING test was administered to children in a creative-aesthetic and tra- 
ditional kindergarten approach to educational stimulation. Torrance found that the 
creative-aesthetic approach accelerates the development of question-asking skills more 
than the traditional kindergarten approach and more than a traditional first grade pro- 
gram without a pre-primary program (p. 204) 


FRATERNITY MEN differ from ma 


les living in residence halls in the areas of social 

conscience, extracurricular involvement, dating behavior, and financial support. Kuder's 

i ct on overall college achievement by fraternities and 
raternity selection procedures (p. 207). 

FOR BLACK students, teachers’ 

student’s academic self- 


the opposite to be true of white students and S 
teacher in the 


formation of the Negro student’ 
(p. 211). 


perceived evaluation was more strongly related to the 
perceived evaluation. Kleinfeld found 
uggests the special importance of the 
s concept of his academic potential 


DOES HANDWRITING make a difference in grades teachers assign to papers? Marshall 
used sixteen forms of an essay exam which were identical in content but differed in 


writing neatness and composition errors. Forty-eight classroom teachers graded the es- 
says and no significant differences were found (p. 213). 


NORMLESSNESS IS the prime component of alienation for high school students indicate 
Pulvino and Mickelson. They also found that normlessness is significantly related to 
discrepant achievement for male students (p. 216). 

SOME EVIDENCE that relationshi 
the particular instructional 
of three self-instructional 


ps between a 
approach used w 
approaches of teac 


ttitude and behavior were dependent upon 

ere found by Finch. He examined the effects 

hing diagnostic problem-solving (p. 219). 

SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS rather than 
of personality traits related to academic 
terms of scholastic achievement, persiste 
requirement middle socioeconomic Ss enj 
Ss (p. 224). 


ethnicity may be a more significant determinant 
success su 


e ggests Hall. He found also that in 
nce in college, and completion of graduation 
oyed more Success than did lower socioeconomic 


INADEQUATE READERS had verbal deficits, came dient tow aocioeconorde status homes, 
and adopted one of three adjustive patterns to their reading disability (aggressiveness, 
negativism, or passivity) in the study by Bell, 2 
that some of the factors were more descrip tive of 


THE PROMISE of rewards and an accent on Competition or the use of a game device 
make testing situations more preferable for fift and sixth grade students. However, 
Clifford, Cleary, and Walster indicate that 


neither the use of rewards nor the use of 
games have an effect on test performance (p. 234). 
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their failure, and what fre- 

® quently appears to be their inability, to make the legislative and 

fiscal needs of the schools known. Because of his unique and success- 

ful contributions over 4 period of 15 years in securing and maintaining re- 

search support for the field, the Editors have asked Prof. Lindley J. Stiles of 

Northwestern University to describe, in this month’s State of the Art, the 
is colleagues across the country. 


steps taken by him and his ¢ 
ditors had the privilege of working with Professor 


n of the School of Education at The University of 
prings to his tasks an incisive mind and a deep com- 
t of education, well demonstrated in his monthly 


tive. 
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Developing a Research Component for Education 


LINDLEY J. STILES 
Northwestern University 


DUCATION, unlike other social 

services such as health, defense, 

and food production, has yet to 
develop an effective research component. Com- 
pared to the use of R and D by business and 
industry, education’s research emphasis is faint- 
hearted in commitment and token in amount. In 
this highly scientific and rapidly moving age, 
business or any other kind of operation that does 
not invest from 5 to 15 percent of its annual 
budget in research will be completely obsolete in 
20 to 30 years. With investments in educational 
research running less than 0.5 percent of annual 
expenditures for education, schools and colleges 
will continue to be out-of-date, inefficient, and 
relatively ineffective. Without adequate research 
to point the way, educational institutions must 
rely solely on the slow and expensive process 
of mass trial and error. By the time a curriculum, 
course of study, or instructional technique has 
been adapted to the times, the times have changed. 
Without research to guide and validate, education 
is an operation in futility—a museum of the past, 
out-of-touch with contemporary times, and 
blinded to future potentialities. 

My own insights into the need to develop a 
research component for education have come from 
almost 25 years of involvement with colleagues 
across the country in efforts to promote support 
for research and development in this field. I 
learned early that it was almost impossible to 
obtain local support for educational research, in 
either schools or institutions of higher learnin 4 
Available funds were already committed to exist- 
ing programs; apathy and commitments to the 
status quo predominated over efforts to brin g 
about change; and educational research, such as 
it was, enjoyed little respect. Twenty-five years 
ago, it was rare to find a major university that 
budgeted any funds to support research and de- 
velopment on educational problems. A few insti- 
tutions did maintain bureaus for educational 
research but the activities supported were mostly 


——— ae 


of the school survey type. Furthermore, profes- 
sors of education were not encouraged to do “al 
search; practically all were required to teach on 
time. The little research accomplished was done 
on the fringes of the time of a few dedicated per 
fessors and their graduate students. School ae 
tems did not support research at all, nor did st% h 
departments of public instruction. Under ane’ 
conditions, it was to be expected that the resea?¢ 
carried out would be limited in design, duration; 
and documented results. The image of education! 
research that resulted was unfortunately nega- 
tive—in the minds of both the public and profes- 
sionals. It is an image that still haunts efforts 


t 
establish a research component for the field of 
education, 


This poor image is illustra: ed a comment 
made by the Dean of the Graduate School at ae 
University of Wisconsin in 1955, soon after I 3 
become Dean of Education there. I had propose” 
that the University establish a program of bas’, 
research to help improve education throughol 
the State. The idea was to provide professors wi 
time and resources to study the problems 7 
schools as had long been the practice with resp? 
to problems of the farms. The budget requeste a 
was a modest one—$25,000 as compared to “a 
than $2 million that the University was spendin’ 
each year for research in the field of agricultt : 
At the budget hearing on the proposal, p- 
Graduate Dean deflated my efforts with the ae 
servation: “But, Lin, you don’t need that kin ea" 
poney to support research in the field of ed” g 
tion. All that is required is a bookcase and 8° m- 
old musty books from which to quote” My a 
parison of the University’s research investm ? by 
im agriculture and education was countere for 

e President with the explanation: “OREU hs 
agricultural research comes from Washing ind 
the University is required to provide match 
funds in order to get it.” 


This failing effort to achieve University suP 
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fund A 
cr ae facts. First, the poor image of edu- 
tice in aT had to be changed. The prac- 
from “theo eld of education of moving directly 
one of “th ry to practice” had to be modified to 
practice.” a to research and development to 
tional rese econdly, federal support for educa- 
A en a obtained before local 
quently, I a would be allocated to it. Conse- 
to persuad egan shifting my efforts to find ways 
cate a Hts the United States Congress to allo- 
time abou ai at na research investment (at that 
gn ERO DILIG a year) to the field of edu- 
fore a in this endeavor, hereto- 
work to eat may be instructive to all who 
component for oS A ee and development 
Pees ot tec highlights which follows is 
ournal of E the request of the editors of The 
Suggest th ducational Research. The intent is to 
evelopm e kind of involvement in public policy 
expand EN that researchers and educators must 
or e icat, research component is to be achieved 
istory to FRS I consented to bring this bit of 
accounts eu research community because recent 
Ment in a the growth of research and develop- 
TOcesses (i United States ignore completely the 
Support y which public opinion and financial 
0 take eee be marshaled in order for research 
am eet ana (see for example references 3, 6, 8)- 
esearchers’ too, that the new generation of young 
ic mols does not understand how research and 
repared rd are intertwined, nor have they been 
emocrati o become involved in the processes of 
Cies and ic decision-making through which poli- 
achieved financial support for their work are 
ention A further personal motivation to call 
vanced to how research and development are 
the nati in the political arena is the fear that 
lo. Ser. lon may now abandon the research roa 
Stron bal improvement—simply for lack of a 
g research constituency. 


rı 


Th 
pone’, first efforts to establish 
ith the passage, 1n 


en 
Ign c2t for education came Wi 


er, 
ged = government. This legislation 
Com, der the leadership of Dr. uel Brownell, 


throng ener of Education, an 
ph the Congress by the late Congressman 
Jand. In 1957, it re- 


2 P 
eive pp a Rhode Is 
rst appropriation, 
pproh mental retarda- 


ti. Vark 
an a a for research On 
7 pecial concern of Congressman ogarty 
ublic opinion coul 


be „è bur 
mote Pose for which P 
wat vtivated, The appropriation passe , 3 
m ay ad from Congressman ẹ 
timit ee support from hi education com- 
Ra? in F terest in research was 
ucaş fact, that officials of ©. 
eals to deans 


of 
Sche 22 had to make personal apP 
to make Perr the country to get 


them to persuad 
programs ii a to develop research 
response of the research c T mera 
tively few trained Ne ne ee babe 
counti iniy about 160 ca researchers in the 
ployed by one agency, th ‘ ae nie Aes 
Service. Other causes doa d be ii mae 
a reluctance of professors a a Wishonsits ees 
oy Pall tule tenita ear E He gan 
research commitments and ae tes es 
in the problems of mental ma aisin a 
less, after intensive efforts psi sei Neer 
education and professors (I hate rad deans D 
a a4 then found professors To Pan 
hem) the $500,000 iati i 3 
in aes A year phage oe Sea 
was increased to $1 million with Three a E 
of the amount earmarked for the eae 
mental retardation and the rest availa shi 
research on other kinds of educational pr pi ia: 
Again the appropriation was passed with little 
support from educators across the country; Con- 
gressman Fogarty, who deserves credit fo th 
involvement of the federal government in in 
for educational research, was its major aidan) 
A million dollars isn’t very much mee as 
governmental appropriations go. but it was 
enough to attract the attention of bureaucrats in 
the Office of Education. Shortly after this pete 
priation was passed, I learned that a move was 
under way in the Office to allocate the research 
funds for personnel in the various departments 
instead of to research in universities and state 
ts of education across the country. Such 
asily accomplished inasmuch as the 
lected to give educational re- 
in the Office of Education 


Lawrence 
testing such contemp 


of my letter 

school officers W m I knew to be interested in the 

research program and urged them to make their 

views known missioner. Many did. The 

expression of support for the research program 
i er Derthick, who had been un- 


led Commission: 
aware of the contemplated transfer of funds, to 
pledge that the research appropriation would be 
protected. Nevertheless, this near loss of federal 
funds for research made me and others realize 
that more vigorous and widespread support from 
the field would be essential if the federal govern- 
ment’s investment in educational research was 
to be protected and expanded. Such feelings were 
‘God the next year, 1959, after the appro- 
priation had been doubled again to $2 million, 
earned that federal budget makers were 
proposing to eliminate appropriations for educa- 
tional research i on the grounds that funds 
already expen! 
golve all educational problems. 


During the first 2 years of the Cooperative 
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Research Program a number of deans of educa- 
tion and state superintendents of public instruc- 
tion, primarily those whose organizations had 
already received research grants, had worked in- 
dividually with Office of Education officials to 
encourage larger budget requests for research. 
Commissioner Derthick and Dr. Roy Hall, Di- 
rector of the Cooperative Research Program, were 
sympathetic but unable to break the pattern of 
percentage budget increases maintained by the 
Bureau of the Budget. It was becoming increas- 
ingly clear that if any substantial increases in 
the appropriations for research were to be 
achieved, we would have to work directly with 
Congress. At the same time, we did not want to 
bypass the efforts of leaders in the Office of Edu- 
cation. Consequently, in October of 1960, I as- 
sembled a group of eight deans of education,1 
drawn from representative public and nonpublic 
universities from different regions of the nation, 
to meet with Commissioner Derthick, Dr. Hall, 
and other key staff members of the Office of 
Education. At this historic meeting, we agreed 
that substantially larger appropriations for edu- 
cational research should be sought by direct ap- 
proaches to Congress and that each member of 
the dean’s group would endeavor to promote wide- 
scale contacts with Congressional leaders in his 
own region. To facilitate the effort, I volunteered 
to serve as coordinator of ideas and information 
as well as to organize contacts with congressional 
committees; functions I have been fulfilling ever 
since.? Each dean agreed to send me the names of 
educational leaders who were willing to work for 
federal research appropriations. Subsequently I 
developed a mailing list of Volunteers for Educa- 
tional Research® and endeavored to keep everyone 
informed about legislative and budget matters 
with sufficient lead time to act. I also began 
organizing teams of educational leaders—deans 
state superintendents, superinte 4 


ndents of schools, 
and school board members, as well as researchers 


—to appear at congressional committee hearings 
when budgets and policies for educational re- 
search and development were considered.5 
Our efforts to promote support for educational 
research were saturated with both frustrating 
and satisfying experiences. We learned early that 
most educators did not really believe in research: 
they simply were not oriented to the scientific 
approach. In contrast to the general disinterest 
of educators, we found that many congressmen 
were sensitive to what research had done in 
other fields and believed that it could help edu- 
cation as well. They welcomed our help and 
eagerly sought to make a strong case for increases 
in federal investments in research to improve 
schools. We discovered, too, that budgets for fed- 
eral activities are made as much or more in ap- 
propriations committees as they are by agency 
recommendations and Bureau of the Budget ac- 
tions. Policies for research tend to follow appro- 
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priations. As we learned more about how public 
policy evolves and the forces that set priorities 
for congressional attention, we realized that se 
dividual congressmen strive diligently to repre- 
sent their clients. They have many demands on 
their attention and efforts; the natural tendency 
is to respond to those that appear to be most ae 
sistent and most wanted by their constituen 

back home. An appropriation that has no strong 
constituency behind it has little chance of pa 
ning support. In addition, no matter how mu 
the chairman and members of a congressiona 
committee may favor a recommendation, it has 
little chance of passing the House or Senate un- 
less a solid case is built for it—in hearing test 
mony, in papers submitted for the record by 
professional experts, and in letters and telegrams 
from interested constituents. Above all, we vat 
covered that the best kind of communication wit! 
one’s representatives or senators is based on Pel 
sonal acquaintance. In our efforts we were ae 
stantly reminded of the old political adage en 
runs: a politician cannot help anybody unless i 
gets elected. Hence, we tried to let the aap 
in a congressman’s district know what he or sh 

was doing to support educational research. ka 

On the frustrating side, we already knew whe t 
we decided to organize a group of volunteers thar 
professional organizations would not support leg 
islation or appropriations in this area, Pat s 
because some did not really endorse research i 
a means of improving schools but more genera y 
because all were afraid of losing their tax exe™P 
status. The National Education Association 
(NEA) and its powerful subsidiary body, 
American Association of School Administrators, 
refused to support appropriations for education’, 
research until the passage of the Elementary ea 
Secondary Education Act in 1965, which t a 
were finally persuaded to support by a person se 
appeal from President Lyndon Johnson, becom 
hey were against “categorical aid.” The ARES 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher paur 
tion did enact resolutions in support of approPr 4 
Hons and many deans who were members WO! ted 
Tittle teers, but the Association itself devote 
little staff time to organizing support. Our bigg E 
disappointment came when the American ich 
ional Research Association (AERA), W vay 
should have taken the lead, instead frittered aW’ 6, 
nS energies debating whether federal rao 
ment in research was a good idea, the mer! pa 
researcher versus mission-oriented research, du- 

e question of who was making policy for SRA 
cational research. Not until 1969 did the A jn 
finally authorize its staff to become apd? s 
organizing support for research legislations 
@PPropriations,* 

In retrospect, it is understandable tion 
educational leaders and professional organiza. nal 
had little dedication to research on educati tred 
problems and were reluctant to become invo 


py 
that ma s 
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in the democratic processes by which public poli 
olicy 
on hg son Research had yet to E itself ona 
rien A a dirty word to many educators. Even 
aio. those who supported educational research 
ihe Peel gr it was frustrating to deal with 
hat ck of vision that prevailed with respect to 
onl eee research and development com- 
ment b or education should be. I recall a com- 
cation y one dean of a well-known school of edu- 
coheed hat is illustrative of the kind of short- 
he $2 ness that was common. I had proposed that 
to $95 million appropriation of 1959 be increased 
s eh ge the next year. In a shocked voice, 
ieee a No, No, Lin, all we need is about $2 

A on a year more—ever.” 

eee lett the meeting in which this comment 
viend n , I expressed my frustration to my old 
of Edu - Wayne Reid, Associate Commissioner 
Komene. ‘ion, by asking him if we couldn’t find 
a; coat to help us who could think in terms of 
rather a of millions for educational research 
were wil han at the token level that educators 
a call v ing to accept. Two weeks later, I received 
ota a om Dr. Reid telling me that I was going 
e invited to become a member of the Advisory 


>ommittee of the Aerospace Education Founda- - 


de of the Air Force Association. His advice was: 
what rg the invitation; this is a group that knows 
ir research can do, is aware that R and D re- 
an, Hed substantial investments, and most impor- 
on V, can exert powerful influence on the 
a A ess.” It was the best advice that I have ever 
ing re educational research. At the first meet- 
after the Foundation’s Executive Committee 
r I came onto its Advisory Committee, the 
diately authorize 
ort. Since that 
James Strau- 


ligt 
i ed the support of prominen 
of iene and defense 
Leg ation and appropriations 
ike The partnership they have helped to 
among these key groups has pecome not only 


as 
Proms force for research but also for, 
ment and redirection of all of education. 
Educational 


tl dee 
e mbers of the Volunteers for ; 
È Ta ch have personal anecdotes to tell of their 
tives oNCes in winning the support of representa- 
e T senators for educationa’, 

ñ ate, a senator who had previously led : 
reye, Wainst appropriations, Was persuaded to 
Creagan is position and fight instead for an in- 
tee, 4 22 the < Toint-Conference Commit- 
budget in Joint-V 


3 ; 5 A he decision 
of q “ey victory in Wisconsin f Soia 5 


Dep Mere F ; 
f ssman Laird (nov islati 
ang tse) to a leadership for legislatin 
Lair Ppropriations for e ucational DA ; 
Sera 2a Republican, joined with Fogarty, a i pra 
pon ana gihe Subcommittee of the House Poi 
r ab i e i 
th or Committee (wher ate) to build bi- 
EES "ersonally wrote the legisla- 


tion that gave educational research i i 
item in the Office of Education mee Th a 
pr ovements as the provision of funds to train edu- 
cational researchers; creation of the small-grant 
program; the opening of research to school sys- 
tems, state departments of education, and the 
education industries as well as institutions of 
higher learning; and the requirement that re- 
search proposals be evaluated by panels of inde- 
pendent professionals. When the Hall of Fame for 
Educational Research is established, Melvin Laird 
deserves to stand along with John Fogarty and 
Jim Straubel as one who also fought the fight to 
develop a research component for education. 

The efforts of the Volunteers for Educational 


Research, which included lay as well as profes- 
been quietly effective in 


ss a number of pieces of key legisla- 
tion. They achieved the establishment of the re- 
search center program in institutions of higher 
learning, under Presi 


helped to pass the 
Education Act, whic 


helping to pa 


Francis Keppel serve 
cation. He al i 

Research, Dr. Ralp. 
tician, and Assistant C 
Dr. Francis 
ship in advancing propos 
requests for educational research which the vol- 


unteers helped to move ‘ 
All three of these men belong in the Educational 


Hall of Fame with Fogarty, Laird, and 
leadership to achieving 


tional research when the 


i hardest.® 
gone ee the Volunteers have worked to 
of legislation to establish a 
National I ducation. The idea is to 
give to education a program of research and de- 
velopment similar in function and level of support 
to the Institutes’ very successful program in the 


field of health. Key objectives are to keep research 
olitics and to provide con- 

orrect critical edu- 
Impetus for the Institute 
omes from the support given by Presi- 
dent Nixon and the strong backing of Dr. Sidney 
Marland, Commissioner of Education. Congress- 
demas of Indiana, a Democrat, has 

i legislative effort. Po- 

to establish the Institute 


achieve the passage 


legislation ¢ 


spearhea' 


itically, the challenge is 
ee new and additional thrust for re- 


than merely 


program as a 


search rather a consolidation of 


200 


existing programs under a new name. Efforts to 
accomplish this objective are hampered by the 
lack of a strong constituency for educational re- 
search, and the charges by some politicians and 
educational leaders that money invested in edu- 
cational research is being wasted.” Still lingering, 
too, is the basic question in the minds of many 
about whether research (scientific inquiry) can 
provide the basis for the improvement of instruc- 
tion in education (2). 


Stage of Development 


All who have worked to establish a research 
component for education, and particularly those 
Volunteers who have spearheaded efforts for legis- 
lation and appropriations, deserve to take satis- 
faction from achievements to date. The Coopera- 
tive Research Program and its successor in the 
U.S. Office of Education, the National Center for 
Educational Research and Development, have 
been able to establish a systematic program of 
mission-oriented research directed toward im- 
proving education at all levels (10). The federal 
investment in educational research, counting all 
programs including those such as Headstart, has 
risen over a 15-year period from practically 
nothing to over $200 million a year. Funds for 
training programs have prepared a new genera- 
tion of researchers, much more sophisticated and 
skilled, and generally committed to studying the 
critical educational problems in accordance with 
priorities set by the society rather than individual 
researcher preference. Fifteen hundred young re- 
searchers have been supported in graduate study 
and another ten thousand have received in-service 
training. What’s more, educational research and 
development is coming to be an interdisciplinary 
process with scholars from other fields adding 
their scholarly resources to the endeavor. 
Federal involvement in educational research 
now brings support to seventeen research centers 
operated by universities. Nine of these are study- 
ing general problems of learning, teaching, and 
educational operations; four are researching ways 
to improve the education of handicapped chil- 
dren; two are concerned with vocational educa- 
tion; and two are developing policy for education. 
To translate the results of research done in the 
various centers into practice, eleven regional labo- 
ratories are being supported. Each of these unites 
in its service area the resources of schools, col- 
leges, state departments of education, and the ed- 
ucation industries to improve schools. The dis- 
semination of research results is now the function 
of a national Educational Resources Information 
Center (ERIC). A small grant program admin- 
istered regionally by the Office of Education is 
adding knowledge to the stockpiles that are re- 
quired for major educational breakthroughs, At 
this writing, it seems probable that the National 
Institute for Education ultimately will become a 
reality which will bring additional resources and 
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coordination to educational research and develop- 
ment efforts. 


A number of recent appraisals of the ae 
tional research and development program in ie 
United States attest to the progress that has bee 
achieved (9, 10, 11). Clearly, the federal govern- 
ment has become a partner with schools, galleer’ 
and state departments of education in efforts i 
create a research component for education. Som 
evidence can be found, also, to suggest that the 
image of educational research is changing (3, T ds 
The “theory into practice” pattern in school oe 
provement gradually is being displaced by WS 
“theory to research and development to practice 
processes. Teachers and school administrators, E 
well as professors of education, and professiona S 
in state departments of education and the gen- 
eral public are coming more and more to supp? 
research as a primary, rather than a peripheral 
resource for improving education. When one com 
pares what has been accomplished with the lew 
els of support and commitments to research, i! 
Well as the methodology itself, to what existed 
years ago, the achievements must be applaudec- 

1s only when one relates the progress oe 
against what needs to be learned to improve “nis 
cation, and contrasts research investments in t : 
field with those in other areas, such aS oe 
health, defense, and agriculture that past effor T 
and accomplishments can be assessed in prop? 
perspective. In this type of comparison, progre 
toward developing a research component for © ee 
cation must be rated as little more than em = 
onic. The real birth and maturation of education 
research and development as a vital force to m 
prove learning and teaching is yet to © 5 
Whether the movement will abort or continue © 
p growth will depend on the per 

edicated effor r nce 

with education. ma aF all who ee <8 a 

The danger that progress toward develop 
be effective research component for education W? 
es aborted 1S a real one. During the past 2 yor 

ederal support for R and D in the field of @ a 
cation has actually declined. Some institutio” 
centers and regional research laboratories a 

: „be closed. Training programs have 2 
discontinued, Of the funds available, most gr 
committed to existing programs; very li ue 
ree to encourage new research. For example, n 
the $9 million allocated to applied research aie 
velopment, a pitifully small amount in its 

Million go to support one project—the Se 
Street television program. Another $1.5 ™ 
1S allocated to other established programs 
only about $500,000 is available to underW 
new applications of research knowledge. ie 

n comparison to federal investments mio? 
Search and development in other areas, educa q 
receives only token support. Of the almost ent 

illion appropriated for research and develop™ 3.3 
by the Congress for Fiscal Year 1972, over $ 


1 


sane” 
j]lio” 
and 
rite 


4 
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billion went to defense; $3.2 billion was allocated 
to space research; $1.2 billion was appropriated 
for research on atomic energy; and so on—while 
only $122 million went to education. Here’s an- 
other comparison. In 1971 the nation main- 
tained a $51.5 billion health enterprise and is 
spending $2.5 billion on health R and D, or almost 
4.7 percent of the total budget; for agriculture 
the year’s expenditure will be $73.5 billion with 
$1.1 billion going to research, over 1.5 percent; 
while education with a $53 billion budget, will 
devote in all categories only $210 million to re- 
search, which is less than 0.4 percent of the 
budget. 


Creating a Constituency for 
Educational Researc! 


A key reason efforts to develop a research com- 


Ponent for education are lagging far behind prog- 
f an effective 


research constituency. Too few voices are being 


el in support of researc 
anaon, Those that are heard 
nd contradictory that they pro > à 
rather than positive results. The education re- 
Search community, which now includes probably 
ten to twelve thousand members, is too insulated 


tom th i est of the education 
e public and the A TO Bek RERA 


d to understand or 
ich public policy is 
2 Leadership in 
ties where edu- 


t ntendents 81V 
Priority to research in their ow? b 
education. | 
harassed wit 
esearch an 
of th esearch re à 
only add to their burdens. Classroom a 
th trained to use or to help conduct Te rofes- 
si SY, too, tend to fear its consequences. some 
nal organizations, despite the upeaa a 
by e given to research in recent Year? ve lead- 
easy maintaining themselves t0 8 e m- 
ship to creating a research constituency” tion 
OYees of the United States bere 


N ; à of restric- 
tigt°t provide the leadership POT ios, With all 


ther’ Placed on their political arij oe if 
Voly ey educator groups failing A pe 
exist 2 research constituency SIMPY a dedi- 
Categ g> few hundred volunteers, BOY t the pres- 
S their efforts, simply cann imoni e er 
biag Pie and proteesin Pinal researc 
anq in adequate support for educationa E 
development. What is needed is a Wor 


coalition of educational and citizen groups that 
will speak with one powerful voice in support of 
legislation and appropriations for educational 
research.!* 

The question as to who or which agency should 
take the lead to create a coalition of educa iiral 
and citizen groups to form a viable constituency 
for educational research and development is a 
critical one. A logical answer might be the Amer- 
ican Educational Research Association which 
already has attempted to marshal and coordinate 
support for the legislation to create the National 
Institute for Education. The American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education, the Asso- 
ciation of College Professors of Education, and 
the National Education Association itself are 
other possible sources of leadership. Possibly the 
National Academy of Education, composed as it 
is of a group of prestigious researchers, might 
be the agency to develop such a research constit- 
uency. Participating in such a coalition, if prop- 
erly conceived, could relieve member organiza- 
tions of the risk to their tax exempt status. 
Should leadership fail to come from any existing 
professional or citizen group, another possibility 
would be for the Volunteers across the nation, 
who heretofore have had no formal organization, 
to take the lead to develop a coalition of groups 
into the kind of constituency needed.* 

However a coalition constituency for educa- 
tional research and development is evolved, it will 
need to provide for continuity of leadership and 
such staff help as may be required. It is impor- 
tant, however, not to create a large professional 
staff whose major concern will more likely be 
with maintaining the operation itself rather than 
working for research. Channels of communica- 
tions will need to be developed to disseminate 
information with sufficient lead-time for action. 
Procedures to solicit, synthesize, and unify pol- 
icy recommendations of member groups and indi- 
viduals will be required. In addition, it will be 
to develop training programs to teach 
he coalition how research and schol- 
public policy, and vice versa, as 
st effective techniques by which 

can be influenced. Another 


‘red to supply the basic research necessary to 
rer new knowledge and the extensive devel- 


opmental activities essen 


edge into practice. 


Important to th 
will be the commitment of 


port policies 
work for res 


the success of such cooperation 
each partner to sup- 
d upon. If educators 


earch and development rather than 
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and achieving overall increases in 
ere pm A rather than toward nar- 
rower vested-interest type objectives. Success will 
depend on the exercise by all of a high level of 
statesmanship that keeps the achievement of a 
research and development component for educa- 
tion a first priority and one that is unfettered by 
political or professional partisanship. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Included in the group were: Dr. Francis Chase, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dr. Laurence D. Haskew, Uni- 
versity of Texas; Dr. Paul Jacobson, University of 
Oregon; Dr. Francis Keppel, Harvard University ; 
Dr. Willard Olson, University of Michigan; Dr. 
I. James Quillen, Stanford University; Dr. Felix 


Robb, George Peabody College for Teachers; and 
myself. 


2. I am indebted to both The University of Wisconsin 
and to Northwestern University for permitting me 
to devote time and energy to such efforts while in 
their employment. During the years 1962-1966, Dr. 


Joseph Totaro shared with me responsibility for this 
work. 


3. I have had at times over eight hundred names on 
the mailing list. Periodically, names of inactive 
persons are dropped to reduce time and costs. There 
has never been any form of organization, no con- 
stitution bylaws, no officers, no dues. We have been 
held together by a common commitment to work to 
develop a research component for education. 


4, At that time few professional publications included 
information about educational research legislation 
and appropriations. Those that did reached readers 
after it was too late to influence decisions. 


5. When the first team of witnesses for educational re- 
search and development appeared in 1960 before the 
Subcommittee of the House Education and Labor 
Committee, Chairman John Fogarty complimented 
the group for making what he called, “the best case 
for educational research the Congress has ever 


heard.” Then added, “Where the hell have you been 
up to now?” 


6. Dr. Richard Dershimer, Executive Officer for the 
AERA, and individual officers and members had 
worked for research legislation and appropriations 
over the years. The action in 1969 made it possible 
for Dr. Dershimer to actively organize membership 
support and to make full use of Association pub- 
lications to disseminate information about the pro- 
posed National Institute for Education. 


7. We have learned that each president of the United 
States likes to “put his brand” on important social 
service ventures. President Kennedy promised dur- 
ing his campaign, if elected, to establish the Re- 
search Center Program, The statement he made 
was written by one of the Volunteers. Lyndon John- 
son carried out the Kennedy pledge and then after 
winning reelection established as his contribution 
to educational research the Regional Laboratories. 
President Nixon, who never got around to making 
a statement prepared for him by a Volunteer dur- 
ing his campaign against John F. Kennedy—which 
may explain why he lost that election—proposed 
the idea of a National Institute for Education, Our 
strategy has been to encourage each candidate for 


14, 


15. 


. “The Busin 


s : : ji 
the presidency to promise to do something specia 
for educational research. 


. A letter in my files from the late Sen. Robert F. Ken- 


nedy expresses appreciation of testimony prenite 
before the Senate Subcommittee which api on 
tide of opinion in favor of the Elementary an 
ondary Education Act legislation. 


. E ‘ked for 
. Another Commissioner of Education who worke 


educational research and development was pee 
ling McMurrin. Although in office only a shor i since 
he helped promote research appropriations Oe tame 
leaving that post has made valuable Spa Ed 
to building support for education R and D t awed 
his work with the Committee for Economic 
opment. See the Committee’s report (5)- 


i ' 1). 
. See interview with Congresswoman Edith Green ( 


Significantly, she supported legislation in the pias 
committee of the House in October; “ee they 
learning from Volunteers back home tha 
wanted her to do so. 


i j ET ed- 
. Excluding special programs, the appropriation for 


. 72 
ucational research and development for Fiscal 19 
was only $122 million. 


. as 
- Dr. Ralph Tyler is a notable exception who h 


: r 
walked the halls of Congress to solicit support a 
educational research and development. i - 
others, too numerous to mention but too fe 
achieve the impact needed. 


; ‘n the 
- An example of this type of coalition is found m 


field of health. Ei 
geth 
Inst 


ee o- 
ght organizations have joined al 
er to promote appropriations for the Nati aii 
itutes of Health, the Federal Health en 
and the Mental Health Administration. A eee 
teristic of this coalition is the boldness with W ke 
it presses for funds. For 1972, the coalition 25 the 
for $5.5 billion which was $2.2 billion more than 
administration had proposed. 


Above all, the co 
rather than bl 
communication 


eo 
alition should promote individ 
ock actions. Congressmen dise or- 
: S that are known to come ary cert 
ganized pressure groups. One reason the Volun only 
have been effective is that each has spoken j 
sor himself, in his own way, of an interest iy 
improving education in his state. The function ye- 
the coalition should be to promote wider ape 
ment, more effective communications, and the sd 
dination of 


: es 
ideas—rather than uninformed V 
pressures, 
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ERFORMANCE 


PR | 
PREDICTION OF ACADEMIC P 
ION METHOD 


Y 
THE SENTENCE-COMPLET 
Randall B. Dunham, Hanover College 
and learning 


NER 
attitude h ACHIEVEMENT, self-concept, 
°rmanc ave been studied as predictors of academic peT- 
land, Vr Beas results of research suc y McClel- 
rowne nson, Clark, and Lowell (4), UTOY 
Uggest and Marlow (2), Irvin (3), and Williams (7) 
academi at these factors may be valuable in predicting 
need fo ¢ performance. These studies also demonstrate 2 
ther as additional research in this area. In order to fur- 
Study pate the role of these factors 4S predictors, the 
a €ported here utilized a sentence-completion tech- 


ue . 
With college freshmen as Ss. 


The Procedure 
P ‘eo consisted of seventy-eight students equal 
“Be, a cent of the 1970 freshman class at Hanover Col- 
completi small private college in Indiana. The sentence- 
= i Dave test consisted of twenty-one stems intended to 
by <<. Ste ially structured responses from he Ss. 

Pec ms were drawn from @ 90-i test developed 

difications 4S made 


Se a c : > 
lf-e ontexts under examination Cr aah on Be 
ttitude 


ac ce 
(3)? aioe and learning 4 
rejection 5-point scale as was use 


Results 
coefficient be- 


Th 
tug,” P rson product-moment correlatio i tti- 
ü Af ym and learning atu 
or the first freshma, i the .01 level of confi- 


Ne — 0.3 3 r s 
be e 830) was significan a relations were foun 
0.1128) and 


heeg Cn GP 

maje achiever, 224 both self-concept (E =Z ro 

Q ey wed that fe- 
es hay vement (r = —0.0511). T-tests yM both need 


Scores, 


“sults suggest that learning attitude is a useful 
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; : nal Research - 
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1970. 
11. Organization of Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
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1969. 
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of GPA and should be given continued consid- 
the endeavor to improve prediction of academic 
e. The finding of nonsignificant relationships, 
and particularly negative relationships, between GPA and 
need achievement and self-concept could be a confirmation 
of a phenomenon suggested by Skolnick (6) in which fan- 
tasies, 28 possibly manifested in the sentence-completion 
responses, May act as a substitutive-defensive system for 
performance of the low achiever in real situations. Fur- 
ther research is required to better isolate the values of 

i ttitude as predictive of academic performance 


and to study the existence and effects of any operating 
defensive fantasy system. 


predictor 
eration in 


FOOTNOTE 


1. The author, who is now at the Department of Psychol- 
ogy» University of Illinois, Urbana, will send a copy 
of the statistical summary upon request. 
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Influence of Alternate Approaches to Pre-Primary — 
Educational Stimulation and Question-Asking Skills 


E. PAUL TORRANCE, The University of Georgia 


ABSTRACT 


THE NUMBER and type of questions children 
ask is generally recognized as an indicator of de- 
gree of curiosity and as essential in self-initiated 
learning and creative thinking. Ausubel ( 1) has 
reported that the frequency of questions asked by 
children increases with the spurt in language 
development between the second and third years 
of life. At this stage, questions constitute 10 to 
15 percent of all linguistic utterances, At first, 
questions concern the names of objects and per- 
sons in the environment. Why and how questions, 
according to Ausubel, are a somewhat later de- 
velopment. Thus, even though a child enters school 
and is exposed to some kind of educational stimu- 
lation at age 3, the chances are that he has al- 
ready begun developing his question-asking abil- 
ity. For healthy intellectual development it would 
seem that there should be continuity in this type 
of development and that programs of educational 
stimulation should be concerned about facilitating 
and guiding it. 

In the present investigation it was hypothesized 
that small groups of 5-year-old children experienc- 
ing the creative-aesthetic approach (4, 5, 6) to 
pre-primary educational stimulation would ask 
more mature questions to find out about missing 
gaps in information than similar groups of chil. 
dren experiencing the kind of educational stimu- 
lation characteristic of a rather traditional kin- 
dergarten experience. It was further hypothesized 
that 5-year-old children in the creative-aesthetic 
approach would ask more mature questions than 
6-year-olds at the end of a rather traditional 

first grade program not preceded by pre-primary 

ooling. 

See ypa were based on the rationale 
that the openness of the creative-aesthetic ap- 
proach with its appeal to curiosity would encour- 
age continuity of the development of ability to ask 
questions and perhaps even accelerate this kind 
of development. While the traditional kindergar- 
ten approach places emphasis on expressiveness 


and makes some attempt to keep alive curiosity, 
it was expected that its lack of a strong emphas r 
on deliberate intellectual stimulation would per 
in less mature and disciplined questioning sk! % 
The lack of opportunity for free exploration, en 
pressiveness, and questioning in most first ae 
classes observed by the author led him to eP is 
rather retarded development of questioning se o 
among small groups of first grade children W” 
had not had a preschool experience. 


Procedures 


metic; forty-five 5-year- 
ìn the ninth mont 
approach; and fifty-five G-vear-old ¢ ‘dren (W 
ad not had y-live 6-year-old chi i v0 
ny a 
Classes during A 
sex 
pee? 


arranged in the initial selection 
n enrollment procedures. APPT up 
imately one-fourth of the children in each 8°" de 
: lack and the remainder white. A ize 
range of Socioeconomic backgrounds character", 
all three groups. The mean IQ of children 12 the 
creative-aesthetic condition was 101, that ° a 
fricten in a traditional kindergarten, 100, the 
hat of the first graders, 102, as measure Jas$ 
eabody Picture Vocabulary Test. In each ©" ce 


tiere Were a teacher and a teacher aide. e 
lere were two classes in each condition | oh 
adult-child ratios were about the same in 
condition, 


read: 
The creative-aesthetic approach to school T@ gs 
ness and beginning reading and arithmeti¢ qso” 
formulated and develornad ime Ta e o NOT 


` 
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(2) and aims primarily at developing in pre- 
primary children the beginnings of intellectual 
skills, abilities, and attitudes which are transfer- 
able to later learning situations through creative 
and aesthetic experiences. Activities are carefully 
planned to engage children in visual and auditory 
awareness skills practice, seeing multiple and new 
possibilities, making and testing multiple hypoth- 
eses, making predictions from limited data, meas- 
hese growth and change, checking clues like 
etectives, elaborating, creative problem-solving, 
a the like. Activities are designed to appeal to 
ne child’s curiosity and many opportunities are 
given children to ask and explore questions as 
ey emerge in creative and aesthetic experiences. 
The children in the traditional kindergarten 
approach were given some opportunities to ex- 
Plore their curiosity and to ask questions. The 
a tensity of the intellectual stimulation, however, 
oe markedly less in this particular kindergarten 
won in the creative-aesthetic approach, and there 
Vas more emphasis on social skills. Furthermore, 
r ere were no attempts to initiate instruction 1m 
eading and arithmetic skills in the traditional 
orudergarten in contrast to considerable emphasis 
n these skills in the creative-aesthetic approach. 
S tiye activities received some attention but 
Such activities were much less frequent an 


g than in the creative-aesthetic apria 
he 6-year- of the first grade 
year-olds at the end e controls 


Compose the classes that serve as 
tie t the major experimental program in educa- 
onal stimulation of the University of Georgia 
esearch and Development Center in Educational 
ayanulation. No public kindergarten had been 
Z maple to these children. From all observation 
a reports, the program of these classes, wan 
gi pi aditional with considerable enn 
inning reading and arithmetlc. =; 1 
b m desks and school was conducted in a Zie 
Si Siness-like manner. It was the author's jmp : 
expl that opportunities for questioning an’ . 
inmotion of curiosity in these clas 
all of a l. It was the impression © 
Si uation assistants that the teagi i 
l Bee supe? ducational stimu- 


latio 


hers in 
in co 


i y to 5- youps W 
ac 2 Seton cn ea (par 
chila eative-aesthetic groups const, the author 
sho ren each, but previous research by < of four, 
five “Cd little difference among Salus picture 
Wae Cd six on this task. The ae ie P orsery 
thym, Print illustrating the Old King p given to 
Sach | the following instructions wer 

&roup in each condition: 


One way o ndin. t thing: P 

g ou $ 
uestions. 1 oe going to show you a pie 
“re and I want you to think u 


the questions you can about what's going 
on in the picture. 

Your questions should be about things 
that you can’t tell for sure by looking 
at the picture. They should be about the 
things in the picture, the people, and the 
things they are doing. 

PU try to write down your questions 
as fast as I can. 


A time limit of 15 minutes was observed in all 
sessions. Each protocol was analyzed by the 
author and an assistant to obtain the total num- 
ber of questions, the number of questions re- 
peated, the number of obvious or immature ques- 
tions, and the number of questions involving dis- 
crepant events or puzzling phenomena. Obvious 
and immature questions were defined as those 
that could be answered by looking at the picture 
and those fitting the criteria described by Ausubel 
(1) as representative of the lowest level of ques- 
tion asking skills, i.e., what is it, is it blue (when 
it obviously is blue, etc.). Questions were defined 
as discrepant event ones when they asked for 
information about puzzling or discrepant phe- 
nomena and could not be answered by looking at 
the picture. Coefficients of inter-scorer agreement, 
between the author and an assistant, ranged from 
90 to .99. 

The 5-person group design was chosen because 
the author’s previous research with 5- and 6-year- 
old children had indicated that children at this 
age ask better questions in groups of four to six 
than in large groups (twelve to thirty) or indi- 
yidually (7). 

Results and Discussion 

ults of the analysis of the data produced 
iy e three groups are presented in Table 1. The 
Mann-Whitney U test (8) was used to determine 
the level of significance of the differences between 
the two sets of groups. It will be noted that the 

s to pre-primary educa- 
ar to produce much 
uestions asked 
f questions repeated but that 
thetic approach 


indergarten program. 
be noted also that although the eleven 
groups of first graders who had had no preschool 
experience tended to ask a larger number of ques- 
tions about the picture than the creative-nestharis 
5-year-olds, they produced a larger number of 
repetitions; & much larger number of obvious, 
immature questions ; and a much smaller number 
of questions about discrepant and puzzling phe- 


ena in the picture. i 
The results that have been presented indicate 


It will 
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ian i f Questions, Repeated 
ea tandard Deviations, and Mann-Whitney U Values for Total Number o Re ed 
ee Obvios, por Disceepaitt Event Questions of Small Groups of 5-Year-Old Children in Three Conditions 
us > 


Educational Stimulation 


eee 


A 
Creative- 
Aesthetic 
Questioning Variables (N=10) 


Means SD 


B C 
Traditional 
Kindergarten First Grade Mann-Whitney 
(N=9) (N=11) U Values 


et eee eee 
Means SD Means SD Avs BAvs © 


Total Number of Questions 29.00 7.49 32.75 13.45 37.45 12.30 47 33 

Number Repeated Questions 2.00 1.65 3.50 3.04 5.80 3.64 44 es 
Obvious, Immature Questions 3.00 1.91 9.20 3.16 14.60 9.71 20% 5** 
Discrepant Event, Mature Questions 12.30 5.56 9.60 2.91 5.40 2.67 32 2o** 


*Significant at .05 level, one-tailed test, 
**Significant at .01 level, 


that there is a tendency for 5-year-old children, 
at the end of 9 months under the creative- 


of questioning skills, 
Numerous limitations will be obvious in this 
study and replications in different kinds of set- 
tings are certainly needed. The subject popula- 
tions were chosen with considerable care, how- 
ever, and the data were collected by mature and 
well-trained investigators under excellent condi- 
tions. Studies of the individual question-asking 
skills of children under different kinds of educa- 
tional stimulation will be reported elsewhere, 


FOOTNOTE 


1. The research reported herein 


was performed as part of 
the activities of the Resear 


ch and Development Cen- 


p 


o 


. Fortson, L. R., Readin 


a Torrance, E. P; F 


ter in Educational Stimulation, University of Ben 
pursuant to a contract with the United States fce 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, tive 
of Education, under provisions of the Coopera 
Research Program. 
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Differences Among Upperclassmen Living 
in Fraternities and Residence Halls 


JAMES M. KUDER, Colorado State University 


ABSTRACT 


mar te ne residence hall uppercla: 
Questor college ability, achievement, 
satisfa nnee, Findings revealed signi 
invol ction with major, 
athe vement (p <.01). No signi 
Fin a demomapkic data reyeale 
selects gs indicate no lasting effect on overa 
conf on procedures, ‘Attraction of fraternity membe: 

ormity in choice of majors by the fraternities wa! 


and attitudes; 


d significant differen 


er T THE student population of a given in- 
and ae is made up of a number of subcultures 
studi ubgroups has been well documented in such 
dd es as those conducted by Newcomb (6) and 
to thy (3). Studies such as these have also pointed 
ege e fact that the character of a particular col- 
who and the effect it will have on those students 
by eT through it, are both very highly affected 
cultur kinds and the relative strengths of the sub- 
— that exist within the student body. 

many. such groups which are in evidence on 
Male a today’s college campuses are those 0 
ivin students living in fraternities and those 
tact 5 in residence halls. One needs to be in con- 
Such me a short time with institutions that have 
te roups to hear a variety of speculative state- 
ties slig made concerning their characteris- 
frate ne commonly held notion seems to be that 
ers aie have a positive effect on their mem- 
, both academically and socially. On the other 


0 : 
f the scale, some expression of con 
ich tend to make 


een 
made that the factors whi 

tudents are pri- 
ot to what the 


ear, 
Parti 
2 op ularly those who have completed, 

uch a living group. 


Stia; Years of college in § 

Sen such as Shone py Crookston C5 nk 
È ; Willinge . Jackson a 
r ( illingham (9); BN dealt primarily 


5): 
mith dist and Dollar (2), hav 
embers of between freshman an 
achi of bot! 3 in terms 0 ) 
invojy Ment, in e q extracurricular 
Sut eip nt. Little investigation bee 
ota er in terms of the characteristics of up- 
th att en living in such groups oF in the kinds 
pete des and opinions they hold concerning 
haie ae experience and the greater whole 0 
ege experience. 


ssmen and one hundi 
value: 


ficant differences fo 


and peer independence (p < .05) a 
ficant differences were fou 


ll college achievement by 


rs W 
s also in evidence. 


fraternities and cast some doubt on their 
belong and pressures for 


Problem and Procedure 


In this study, an attempt was made to deter- 
mine whether significant differences existed be- 
tween upperclassmen living in residence halls and 
those living in fraternities. Areas of investigation 
included: (a) college ability, as measured by high 
school grade point average (GPA) and Scholastic 
Aptitude Test scores; (b) college achievement, as 
measured by the accumulative GPA for the first 
2 years of college; and (c) attitudes and values 
toward the institution as measured by the eleven 
subtests of the College Student Questionnaire, 
Part II (CSQ). 

In the fall of 1968, a review of student records 
at Oregon State University indicated that 618 
upperclass males were living in fraternities while 
999 upperclass males lived in residence halls. Of 
this group of 917 upperclassmen, 484 fraternity 
residents and 145 residence hall men had the 

data available in their university rec- 


necessary their 
ords for analysis of scholastic ability and achieve- 
ment. This group, of 629 upperclassmen, consti- 


tuted the study population from which a random 
sample of eighty-six residence hall upperclassmen 
and one hundred fraternity upperclassmen was 
drawn. While a minimum of fifty juniors and 
fifty seniors from each group was felt to be 
desirable for purposes of analysis, there were but 
thirty-six senior residence hall men who met the 
criteria for sample selection. Since sampling of 

n would have reduced this num- 


this subpopulatio 
ber further, the thirty-six senior residence hall 


men were therefore used as part of the residence 


hall sample group. 


Two sources were utilized in gathering the data 


necessary for this investigation. Records kept in 
the Office of the Dean of Students provided high 
school cumulative GPA’s, scholastic aptitude test 
yaw scores, and cumulative college GPA’s for the 
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first 2 years of college. Test scores and GPA’s 
for the first 2 years were used in the study to 
provide a solid, equally weighted base on which 
to compare the two groups. Junior and senior 
year GPA’s were not used due to the great vari- 
ance among sample members as to number of 
credits they had completed. 


The eleven sections of the CSQ, including those 

of satisfaction with faculty, satisfaction with ad- 
ministration, satisfaction with major, satisfaction 
with students, study habits, extracurricular in- 
volvement, family independence, peer independ- 
ence, liberalism, social conscience, and cultural 
sophistication, constituted the other source of 
data. The CSQ, designed by Educational Testing 
Service, is a research instrument used to gather 
a diversity of biographical and attitudinal infor- 
mation about college student bodies. Part II of 
the CSQ contains questions about: (a) educa- 
tional and vocational plans and expectations, 
(b) personal attitudes, and (c) student function- 
ings—activities, perceptions, and satisfaction as 
students at a particular college or university (7). 
This instrument was administered during the 
third and fourth weeks of the winter quarter of 
1969 to groups of twenty-five Ss in a residence 
hall cafeteria and in a centrally located fraternity 
chapter. 


Additional demographic data from t 
including range of age, marital status, major field 
time of vocational decision, number of fields con- 
sidered, expectation of graduate work, main 
source of financial support, and expected employ- 
ment during college, were also analyzed, 


he CSQ, 


Results 
Analysis of scholastic ability and achievement- 
related data, utilizing the t-test (8), revealed no 
significant statistical differences between those 
upperclassmen living in 


) i residence halls and those 
residing in fraternities on the variables of high 
school and college cumulative GPA’s or on SAT 


Table 1—Differences Between Residence Hall and Fraternit 
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Verbal or Mathematical scores. The results of this 
analysis are presented in Table 1. 

As presented in Table 2, analysis of the re- 
sponses to the various sections of the CSQ ape 
ing the t-test, revealed significant differences a 
the 5 percent level favoring residence hall upper- 
classmen in the areas of social conscience, A 
faction with major, and peer independence. 
significant difference favoring the fraternity up- 
perclassmen was found in the area of extracti 
ricular involvement at the 1 percent level 0 
confidence. aed 

Analysis of other demographic data obtaine 
from the CSQ indicated two areas that were sig- 


nificantly different when the chi-square test p 
independence (8) was applied to the data: (a) 
signifi 


cantly greater number of fraternity aa 
were going steady, pinned, or engaged; (b) ll 
Significantly greater number of residence ia 
men utilized parents, jobs, and loans as we 
main source of financial support while a grea z 
number of fraternity men utilized scholarship 
trust funds, and Savings. Results of the analyst 

of the demographic data in these two areas a 

presented in Tables 3 and 4, 


Discussion 


among 


those in residence halls, it is cient cant to note 
that even after » It is signifi f 


s e 
t no differences in colles 
continue. Nationally, fraternite 
phasize the Scholastic attributes of ” 


2 
such an organization. The present 1 


tend to em 
longing to 


yY Upperclassmen on Scholastic Ability and Achievement 


Residence Hall 
Upperclassmen 
ees 


Mean SD, 


Fraternity Upper- 
classmen Difference Between 
le a 


Mean 


TS 
8.D. Mean t 
High School GPA 3.143 


-410 


2.143 0017* 

College GPA (freshman -393 0.000 

and nophomere pasri 26738 468 2.56, 371 0.1 2456* 

S.A.T. Test Scores (raw) . AD : 
Verbal 525,046 85.873 506,150 TT.730 18.896 1 7639* 
Mathematical 582.058 92.194 595.420 


74.487 -13,363 1.0697" 
eae Sn ee 
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Table 2—Differ i : 
e 2.—Differences Between Residence Hall and Fraternity Upperclassmen in Their Responses to the CSQ 


lh er Se U 
Te O 


Residence Hall Fraternity Difference 
Upperclassmen Upperclassmen Between 


Mean. SDa Mean S.D. Mean t 


24.56 4.37 24.28 4.66 .28 +3745 
24,03 5.79 25.02 4.92 - .99 MEN 
27.59 3.98 26.12 4.72 1.47 2.0185* 
26.03 4.18 26.23 3.67 - .20 23119 
25.08 4.60 24.62 3.89 246 6645 
20.69 .4.40 25.47 3.54 -2.78 4,2991** 
24,86 4.89 24.98 4.59 - i -1544 
26.69 5.04 24.28 3,28 2.41 3.5546* 
Liberalism 27.19 5.4 25,84 4.76 1.35 1.6191 
28.63 4,26 27.10 4.24 1053 2,1868* 


Satisfaction with Faculty 
Satisfaction with Administration 
Satisfaction with Major 
Satisfaction with Students 
Study Habits 


E: x 
xtracurricular Involvement 


P e 
“amily Independence 


P 
eer Independence 


Social Conscience 
20.58 5a 20.04 AT A ete 


g 
ultural Sophistication 


XP S05 
PY.O01 
dence hall group was, at the same time, more in- 


dependent of peers, significantly more concerned 


ng to Dating Be- 
d social injustice and “institutional 


T 
han 3.—Summary of Data Pertaini 
or of Residence Hall and Fraterni } 
about perceive 


Table 4—Summary of Data Concerning Living Group and 


f Financial Support 


ty Upperclassmen 


Marital Status Main Source 0 


—— eS 


Single Attached 
(Pinned or ada SEE | 
d 
X oe 2 Residence Fra- ‘ 
oup N N x Variable ae pic x 


9.8153 eh eee pee et Fp 


ee 
sidence Hall 51 13 
Seer 6 alm No advantage 
. 3e Parent 2 26 
(.01) = 6.64 sh 17 15 
f j, 
shaternity system invokes in choosing member Loan 4 2 
self. o any more of an adequate job than the Other 1 
resign ection processes that take place within a 
ence hall, j A Economically 
Volve fraternities tend to emphasize heavy ney advantaged 8.0083 
si ement of b hi in campus affairs, 4 3 2 8 
lapnificant P ers © area of extracurricu- Scholarship 
ri erences in aera meas 
to „volvement ie not surprising. It iar ts Savings 11 26 
Supp, © how js study 2 A f 
liy Lort the hie the eee that fraternity GI Bill, 3 
generally he members who ROTC 3 6 


“ace 
side, 2 the area of peer m nificantly greater a ee 


dun 2ce ha i 
ll sample, and the s ere either pinned : Ton 


EE oA) 


9 er 
t ent Of fraternity men who 


8a, i tion. 
Fin 8ed adds credence to he z that the resi- 


hay = tends to te 
ttract and promo: | i dif- 

12° definite ot chalong,” The significa’ 4 

feren. finite need to “belong. the trust Fund, P 

t c dependence for nauraioe 1 3 

all 


Y, it should be pointed 0U 


NN 
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procedures as they relate to this area. pont 
tion, support was given to the generally held x 
tion that the fraternity way of life tends ea 
tract and promote members who possess A 
nite need to belong. Finally, there were in gee 
tions that pressures for conformity within ae 
fraternities may have led members to choose ae 
jor fields of study with which they were 
satisfied. 


ing,” and significantly more satisfied with 
ene ons. The fact that the residence 
hall group appeared to be more questioning, less 
conforming, and more independent might well 
indicate that this group choose majors that were 
more in keeping with their particular style of 
life. One might well speculate that the pressures 
of conformity within fraternity life are such that 
while members are more accepting of the “estab- 
lishment” and its values, they are actually uncom- 


fortable with their “conforming” choice of majors. REFERENCES 
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extracurricular involvement. Analysis of other 
demographic data revealed further significant dif- 
ferences in the area of dating behavior and finan- 
cial support. 

The findings indicated that fraternity affilia- 
tion does not appear to have any lasting effects 
on overall college achievement and casts some 
doubt on the effectiveness of fraternity selection 
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The Relative Importance of Teachers and Parents in 


the Formation of Negro and 
White Students’ Academic Self-Concept 


JUDITH KLEINFELD 
University of Alaska 


ABSTRACT 
rtance of parents and teachers in the formation of Negro and white 
f academic self-concept and perceived parents’ and teachers’ evalua- 
66 Negro eleventh and twelfth graders, 


white tenth graders, $ 
luation was found to be slightly more 


st This study compared the relative impo: 
ne academic self-concept. Measures 0 
ions of academic ability were administered to 165 


and 133 Ne i For white students, parents’ perceived eva 
Strongly es ninth grata “academic self D perceived evaluation., For black students, it 


-concept than teachers i arg age t ; a i 
was th P ion that was more strongly related to the student’s academic self-concept, 
although teachers’ perceived ova St gnificance only for females. These results suggest the special importance of 
the teacher in the formation of the Negro student’s concept of his academic potential. 
A STUDENT’ hi demi ten- eastern school. The Negro student sample con- 
P his academic poten é 
tial may aoc a z achieve and thus sisted of two groups, 166 eleventh and twelfth 
Strongly influence his school achievement. Aca- aders attending an inner-city northeastern 
demic self-concept has been found to be strongly school and 133 ninth graders attending a segre- 
related to school achievement for both white stu- gated school in the deep south. , 
dents (1) and Negro students (5, 6). Measures. The measure of academic self-con- 
r È 3 s 
Social interaelon theory suggests that a stu- cept, formed through a factor analysis of a num- 
ent forms hi oy If concep i ber of academic self-concept items (6), consisted 
$ his academic selt- of one item from the Coleman Report (3) Aca- 


alizi C k 
as the perceived evaluations demic Self-Concept Scale (How bright do you 
in comparison with the other stu- 


ers such as his parents and teachers. 1 

orudents except a the twelfth grade Jape, par a ae pa segue beeen 

Etone aca evaluations appear to mic self- | Brookover and others (1) General Self-Concept 
elated to the student’ sg Bro? nity Seale (Do you think you have the abil- | 


Concept than the teacher's perceived evaluation oei iei ET tiene ovb a eeu 
white pa athens (1) Sopa mos ia, T j hers’ and, parents’ per- 

e T mee ed their chil- ceived evalua demic ability consisted 
schol academic self-concept a" eee age ich concern. the student’s 
l was to com- per d teachers’ estimate 


(2). In a carefully controlled experiment, Brook- a yank in your class in college?). 
" hildren’s aca- 
mic self-concept indeed increas jevement in ‘om the Brookover and 
ac 
The 
purpose of the present study J 3 t 
ts and teach of (a) he has the ability to complete college, 


Pare th 
erg qe relative importance of parent j iher 00 
Self-come formation of Nega ot white staraly oA (0) whether he has the ability to complete 
an white’ ‘Since Neer) P highly educated, Prt graduate school. 
er +. vi n their 
children’ academic mattero pe re less cred- Findings and Implications 
ibs): a $ a : 
md ica dhe es pion of the teacher. po For white students, as in the Brookover stud- 
tion a students, fhe teacher's perceived ag ies, the parents’ perceived evaluation showed a 
me es nts P yelationship to the student's 
deny. 27 be more strongly ! Jated to , somewhat stronger relationship 
arents i than the teachers’ perceived 
beregi, Cademic self-conceP an his e academic self-concept th : 
i is i à Negro students, 
with wed evaluation. If this 15 the case, we the evaluation (see Table 1). For N 1 
J { r luation 
Most 7 achers rather than parents may °° elf- | in contras the teachers’ perceived eva 
cong Dower eng. to increase academic self was more strongly related to the student's aca- 
“Pt among Negro students- demic self-concept. The difference in the strength 
# of the relationship between parents and teach- 
Method ers’ perceived evaluation and student’s academic 
t reached significance for the Negro 


S . 
~ ‘eth Ds atita ay sample consisten self-concep 
j: graders attending 2 su 
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—Relationship of Parents’ and Teachers’ Perceived 
pian, ate Rg ‘of Academic Ability to Students’ Self-Concept 
of Academic Ability 


eS eS 
ee ee ae 


Parents! Teachers! 

Perceived Perceived 
Students' Self- Evaluation Evaluation 
Concept of of Academic of Academic 
Academic Ability Ability Ability 


— 
White tenth 


Graders 
Males -628** 
Females of 824% -683** 
Negro ninth 
Graders 
Males 1S T** .811*% 
Females # -387** «ST 
Negro eleventh 
and twelfth 
Graders 
Males -466** -566%** 
Females ## - 469%* 721** 
PARE Sh LIET 


females but not the Negro males in both age 
groups. 

Among Negro students, especially females, the 
teachers’ perceived evaluation appears to be more 
influential than the parents’ perceived evaluation 
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in the formation of the student’s concept of his 
academic potential. There is increasing evidence 
that teachers can improve their students 2 
demic self-concepts through such methods as ma 3 
ing positive comments to them and creating D 

atmosphere of security in the classroom (4, ' : 
Training teachers to improve students’ estima T 
of their academic potential may be an especia 7 
effective strategy for increasing the academi 
self-concept and school achievement of Neg? 

students. 
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Writing Neatness, Composition Errors, 
and Essay Grades Reexamined' 


JON C. MARSHALL, University of Missouri—St. Louis 


ABSTRACT 


_Sixteen forms of an essay exam, identical in 
Position errors, were graded by 480 classroom feas 
neat” handwritten, “fair” handwritten, and “poor” 
twelve, and eighteen spelling errors). The 
ences were found. 


PAPER CHARACTERISTICS such as hand- 
writing quality and composition errors have been 
` entified in the research as factors significantly 
affecting the grades of an essay exam (1, 2, 8, 

» 5). However, in the literature somewhat con- 


flicting results have been reported. The relative 
effects of these factors on grades assigned to es- 
d. The pur- 


Says have not been clearly determine : 

bose of this study was to present further evidence 
on this issue. Toward this end, the effects of 
{mdwriting neatness, composition errors, aE 
vault interaction on grades as assigned by = 
oom teachers to an essay exam were analyzed. 


Procedure 


The general , - thi 
method for this st 
to that used for three other studies focusing on 
is issue in which the investigato 


3, 4, 5). The same essay exam has 


this seri 
ries of invi ti . 
es igations. The essay was base 
teacher of American 


tion was: 


Was the Civil War aren in 
stand. Support your position 
the social, political, and economi © 
and conditions preceding tne on this 
tween the States as discussed M 


à course, dA 
Student’s r hich had been assigne 
Stade of 3 oe eee by the teacher: oe 
tp Ponse was modified PY ett si level 
it w uality. TMS jes i 
hi supported Oy The three earlier Sri pros- 
ich two samples of 182 and thirty- A 


Pecti dr 
Hist © teachers and one hun ades of B— 
p tory teachers assigned ™ g form con- 


taining B, respectively, t 
Of th £ no composition errors. ence as long 
ag „`€ response is of little conseq fect or near 
Penge ceiling is not impose a pem» 
response. 
wasfter the content had bee 
Sdited so that no gros 


d, the essay 


adjusted, 3 
R writing flaws ap 


data were analyzed using a 4x4 fa 


content but differing in writing neatness and numbers of com- 
hers. The two factors consisted of four writing treatments (typed, 
handwritten) and four levels of composition errors (zero, six, 


ctorial design. No significant differ- 


peared. Then twelve forms of the essay were 
constructed which contained various numbers of 
spelling, grammar, or punctuation errors. Twelve 
high school English teachers participated in this 
phase of development, with each requested to 
identify composition errors typical of high school 
students. 

In the Marshall (3) study, thirteen forms of 
the essay, identical in content but differing in 
the types and number of composition errors, 
were graded by seven hundred American History 
teachers. They were instructed to grade the exam 
on the content of the answer. The results indi- 
cated an inverse trend between the number of 
composition errors and the grade assigned to 
the essay exam. Of particular importance was 
that the differences between the form lacking in 
gross composition errors and the forms contain- 
ing errors were significant for the forms con- 
taining twelve or more spelling errors and those 
containing twelve or more grammatical errors. 
It was concluded that teachers are influenced 
by composition quality on essay exams even when 
they attempt to grade solely on content. 

The Marshall and Powers (4) study served as 
a pilot for the present study. In that study, the 
grades assigned to essay responses differing in 
writing neatness and types of composition errors 
were examined. Significant differences were found 
between the mean grades assigned to the “neat” 
handwritten paper and the “fair” handwritten 
paper and between the paper containing no com- 
position errors and those papers containing 

d grammar errors. No differences were 


elling an 
oud between the spelling and grammar forms 


of the paper. j 4 . 
Based on these results, the investigator decided 


to examine the interaction of handwriting neat- 
ness with four levels (zero, six, twelve, and 
ors) of spelling errors. The spelling 


eighteen err i 
forms comprised four of the thirteen forms used 


in the Marshall (3) study. These forms contained 
the indicated number of errors evenly scattered 


throughout 


the response. The errors consisted of 
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Means and Standard Deviations of Grades Assigned to the Sixteen Forms of the Essay 
Table 1.—Mea 


—— eee 
_———— eee __ČđČ_ČďđďđČđďĉďđĉűĉű[VMľMMMMMMMMŘ 


Level of Writing Neatness Jerek tears 
e ať 
— Typed Neat Fair Poor 
Mean 6.43 5.96 5.96 5.63 6.00 
° S.D. 1.35 1.56 1.37 1.65 
A 
6 Mean 6.50 5.90 5:30 5.66 5.84 
S.D. 1AT 1.39 1.70 1.42 
12 Mean 5.90 5.93 5.96 5.53 5,83 
S.D 1.47 1.61 1.40 4 74 
18 Mean 5.66 5d 5.43 5.96 5.60 
S.D. 1.70 1.66 1.56 1.84 
Writing 
Neatness 6.13 5.78 5.67 5.70 5,82 
Means 


misspellings such as “thorecally,” “arstocracy,” 
“thretened,” “tenshun,” “permated,” and “presi- 
dentsy.” 


The same four writing categories identified in 
the pilot study were used for this investigation. 
The first of these was a clean, typewritten copy. 
The remaining categories represented three levels 

of handwriting neatness: neatly written, easy- 
to-read essay; fairly neatly written, fairly easy- 
to-read essay; and poorly written, difficult-to-read 
essay. The twelve handwritten forms were writ- 
ten in black ink by three high school boys, with 
each writer preparing copies of the four error 
forms. Therefore, the four error forms at each 
neatness level were prepared by the same indi- 
vidual. These handwritten forms were copied 
from their respective typewritten forms, Thus, 
what appeared to be equivalent neatness forms 
were prepared for each of the error forms. 

The sample selected for this investigation was 
randomly chosen from the population of high 
school teachers actively engaged in the teaching 
of American History in secondary schools. The 
teachers were selected by schools in the following 
5-state area: Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, 
and Missouri. The information needed on the 
schools was obtained from the current educational 
directories published by the five states. 

The sample consisted of 480 classroom teachers 
(thirty for each of the sixteen forms). The sample 
was selected by first listing the schools in the 
5-state area, and then a table of random numbers 
was used to select the schools to be sent a re- 

acket. 
ach asriar received a research packet which 
included one of the sixteen examination forms 
and a complete set of directions. These directions 
contained: (a) a statement indicating that the 
grades were to be based only upon the content of 
the answer; (b) the complete essay question 


t- 
(c) an outline indicating the content that an Oe 
standing response would contain; and (d) wait 
scription of the 9-point grading scale to be a ae 
where 9 equals “outstanding,” 7 equals s ex- 
etc. The directions were highly detailed ane a 
plicitly stated that the essay was to be mo 
on content only. In part, the directions sta 
Grade this examination on content alone 
relative to the accompanying conten 
outline and what might be expected of 4 
high school senior. Disregard every- 


thing but the factors relevant to the con- 
tent outline, 


„ades 
The means and standard deviations of grade 


e 
¢ he sixteen essay forms are Pre 
sented in Table 1. T e grades assigned to t de- 
forms were anal i lag 


sign (see Table 2). Neither the differences a 
treatment means nor the interaction between 
tors were significant, em- 
. the results of this investigation were ere? 
ingly nonconsistent with those found in the t 
Table 2 


jened t° 
. 2.—Factorial Analysis of the Grades Assigne 
the Sixteen Forms of the Essay 


on 
Se 


Source of 

Variance ss af MS F 
= a O H 
Neatness 9.77 3 3.25 1.38 
Errors 15.87 3 5.29 2.13 
Neatness by 

Errors 27.48 o gog 1022 


Within 1 


158.10 464 2.49 
er ee RN a E 


| 
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aoa ey reported studies. Of particular interest 
es e of significant differences among the 
> somal a four levels of spelling errors. Sig- 
all of Eure in this aspect were found in 
essay, previously reported studies using this 
More ing of the distributions of cell means 
which a the basis for formulating hypotheses 
in the ay account for the seeming incongruities 
The di ri nenta, evidence thus far collected. 
form istribution of grades assigned to the typed 
RR s highly similar to that found in the 
the us studies: little or no difference between 
fae assigned to the zero and six error 
to th with systematically lower grades assigned 
i e twelve and eighteen error forms. However, 
for naa pattern of grading was not apparent 
cue of the three handwritten forms. In all 
cont forms, the grades assigned to the essays 
aming zero and six errors were lower than 
‘ee e assigned to the same two typed forms. This 
erro not the case at the twelve and eighteen 
ied levels. A seemingly random pattern of dif- 
ett among the means emerged across the 
evels of errors on all the handwritten forms. 
er means oscillated erratically within about 
-half a grade level regardless of the number 
of a in the essay, or the relativ 
e handwriting. 
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Based on these observations, it wo 
| ; uld seem 
ena to hypothesize for additional research 
at: (a) composition errors have detrimental 
effects on the grades assigned to typed essays 
(b) handwritten essays are assigned lower grades 
than typed essays free of composition errors, and 
(c) composition errors do not have systematic 
effects on grades assigned to handwritten essays. 


FOOTNOTE 


1. The research reported in this pa) 
per was funded th: 
the Office of Research Administration, University a 


Missouri-St. Louis. 
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Alienated Feelings of Normlessness 
and Discrepant Academic Achievement 


N 
CHARLES PULVINO and DOUGLAS MICKELSO 


ABSTRACT 


An investigation was conducted pertaining to the relationship of students’ 
ponents of alienation, powerlessness, normlessness, and social isolation, Three h 
year students from three western New York high schools responded to Dean’, 
that (a) normlessness is the prime component of alienation for secondary s 
significantly related to discrepant academic achievement for male Ss. 


ALIENATION is a many faceted problem 
which has recently gained increased attention in 
educational research. Fundamental to a signifi- 
cant portion of this research are definitional con- 
ceptualizations of alienation (3, 5, 7, 9, 12, 14). 
Seeman (12) and Dean (5) have been two prime 
contributors. Seeman views alienation as a con- 
struct composed of five elements: powerlessness, 
meaninglessness, normlessness, social isolation, 
and self-estrangement, whereas Dean sees aliena- 
tion as being composed of only three elements: 
powerlessness, normlessness, and social isolation. 

The first of these factors, powerlessness, is 
common to both theories and implies the “ex- 
pectancy or probability held by the individual 


ronted. This concept 
would be included in Dean’s scheme under the 


rubric of powerlessness and can have important 
implications in learning situations, 

Ni ormlessness, a third component of alienation, 
denotes a situation in which there exists a definite 
conflict of norms “where social norms regulating 
individual conduct have broken down or are no 
longer effective as rules for behavior,” where for 
example, “culturally prescribed goals are not 
congruent with the available means for their at- 
tainment” (12:785). 

Social isolation, the fourth facet of alienation, 
refers to individuals’ feelings of separation from 
the group or of isolation from group standards. 
This concept intimates that the individual places 
a low reward value on goals or beliefs that are 

i arge. 

g a is a term used by Seeman 
to refer to “being something less than one might 
ideally be if the circumstances in society were 
otherwise .. .” and further, it refers to the “in- 
ability of the individual to find self rewarding 
activities that engage him” (12:791). Dean does 


î bcom- 
grade point average and su h 
undred randomly sampled eleven 
s Alienation Scale, The results indic: is 
chool students and (b) normlessness 


not include the term self-estrangement 10 
classification, but does include the substanti ss- 
this term in his conceptualizations of power!e 
ness and normlessness. re- 
Numerous studies exist which attempt w i 
late alienation and its subcomponents to peee 
ality variables (2, 6, 8, 10, 11, 15). Despite t 
Investigations, relatively little research has 
undertaken to investigate those elements aide 
alienation which are most meaningful for Beer 
ary school students or to determine the a ge 
of subcomponents on students’ academic acc? 
plishments, iona- 
_ Simmons (13) employed Dean’s (5) ANE 
tion Scale to conclude that social isolation & 


0. 


Sense of powerlessness and the resultant apat™Y 
may in turn produce greater social isolator 
(13:372). Battle and Rotter (1) performed Ae 
experiment with eighty sixth and eighth g" en 
children and determined that lower-class chi 
have a higher degree of powerlessness al 
middle-class children, Crandall, Katovsky gh 
Crandall (4) tested 923 elementary and that 
school students which led them to conclude xpe 
ae more intelligent child is less likely to è AP 
rience alienated feelings of powerlessness.. 4 fer 
Praisal of these studies might lead one to jena 
nat powerlessness is the core variable of ali t 
tion for secondary school students. In an atte 
to verify the accuracy of this inference the P 
ent study was initiated. 5 

This study was designed to investigate 
hypothesis that the components of alle og 
1» Powerlessness, normlessness, and social 15% e 
tion, had equal weight in contributing tO tu- 
academic achievement of secondary scho0 tjon 
dents Secondary purpose of the investig® -en 
was to assess the degree of relationship be seve 
the subscales of alienation and academic a¢ “ouP: 
Ment. Analyses were conducted on each sex rent 
The criterion variable of academic achiev 
was the Ss’ grade point average (GPA). 


res” 


the 
piot 


y- 


` 
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Method 


ae One hundred, eleventh-year students 
York eee chosen from three western New 
ate schools to participate in this investi- 
oe a The final sample (N = 300) consisted of 
I males and 148 females. 
ad ee and Procedures. Each student was 
Sia ga Dean’s (5) Alienation Seale which 
oe ed of twenty-four items. Incorporate 
of a this total scale were the three subscales 
a (nine items), normlessness (six 
5-point ce social isolation (nine items). 
strong ikert scale was employed with = 
disa Sly agree; 2 = agree; 3= uncertain; 4 = 
ther ree; and 5 = strongly disagree. Students 
and administered the scale in both individual 
teed group settings. No time limits were 
ee upon respondents. Academic average was 
Sadie by averaging all course grades at the 
jon iion of the first semester of the eleventh 


procedures 
hip between 
ent. This 
f the best 


Co: ` J 
crite, ations of alienation sub-score 
o teat 48 achievement. An F-test 
ing th ie significance of each vari 
Sressi e variance accounted for. AP 
of relat routine was used to assess the (err 
Corr ationship between each of the signi e 
analya coefficients and achievement. This 
minina generated the data necessary for pae 
leve] & the degree of the relationship. The .0 

of probability was selected for all hypothesis 


esti 
Ing procedures. 


Results 


2 ie step-wise regression analy. 
tive, eles the subscale of normlessness 
Male, „elated to academic achievement. 
© sig the step-wise regression analysis 
s see nificant relationship betwee” an eon 
ES and achievement. ocial jsolatio ene 
ion ted less than .001 to the variance Of BS iis 
of 4224 was not included in the analya f males 
are -© analysis generated for males and fe 


Presente. di i 
I i -olati 

bety Pection oF Peni 1 indicates 3 eee 
tion, en male academic achiev’ Re e academic 
Chie ° relationship betwee? dditiona 


an, Veme i . yident. : 

aa nt a n is € 3 z 

ion Ses omitted ee for further investiga 

egy ana dealt with male Ss echings 0 

a esan analysis for ma es’ fee the 

Xhibig. and achievemen enerate 

the te ed in Table 2. ' 

tyt the nomial regression apaly 

og Cen ere is a significant linear 5 
nor ttle academic achievemer 

essness. The F ratio of 9 


Table 1.—Step-wise Regression Analysi i 

il ysis of the Relation- 

ship goren TRE eaea Normlessness, and Social 
ation an chieyement of í 

aoa S of Male and Female Eleventh 


prer ee 
A 


Variable = 
Entered 2 nates SS 5 


MALES 


Norm- 
less- 


ness -.1909 


Power- 
less- 


ness -.2044 


Social 
Isola- 
tion 


FEMALES 


Norm- 
less- 
ness 


-.2080 


SASST 40255... «O29 


Power- 
less- 
ness 30070 ~ 105 


.05 level. 


-.1804 .0325 


¥Significant at the Q< = 
Table 2.—Analysis of Variance for a Fourth Degree Poly- 
nomial of Male Academic Achievement and Feelings of 
Normlessness 

af Mean Square F Ratio 


Source 
5.6736* 


Linear 1 67.4776 

Quadratic 1 SBAT 6950 
Cubic 4 13.1985 5874 
Quartic 4 6.7914 65776 


Deviation 147 11.9946 
¥Significant at the S<= -05 level. 


147 degrees of freedom was significant at the 
level. É $ y : 
ae nature of the relationship was investigated 
i “relation coefficient between 


lings of normlessness and academic 
naa ee The resulting correlation coefficient 
gested that as feelings of 


4909. This sug 
g increased, achievement decreased 


de male students. 


was —: 
normlessnes: 
for eleventh gra 
Discussion 

results of the present investigation indi- 

me y significant portion of 


cate that a 


statisticall, 
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h year students are alienated in the 
ee d setting. A closer — 
reveals that this alienation, comprised mainly (o 
normlessness, is negatively related to academic 
accomplishments. As normlessness increases, male 
students evidence a proportional decrease in aca- 
demic accomplishment. These findings lead one 
to infer that conditions within the milieu of the 
secondary school are not sufñcient to motivate 
male students to accept culturally prescribed 
goals. A plausible explanation for this inference 
is that intrinsically or extrinsically defined philo- 
sophical orientations are not accepted by male 
students or that male students are not equipped 
and/or trained to adapt these orientations as 
their own. : 

Females, by contrast, are either more willing 
to accept culturally prescribed goals, and thus 
ward off normlessness, or are trained (reinforced 
in certain behaviors) to achieve commensurate 
with school standards. The obvious implication 
is that educational leaders within secondary 
schools must learn to treat males and females in 
a differential manner. Utilization of identical pro- 
cedures and/or approaches is obviously not re- 
sulting in desired outcomes for both sexes. Addi- 
tional experiences must be provided for males to 
help them find means of achieving prescribed 
goals and to help them find more meaningfulness 
in academic pursuits, 

A second and possibly more significant infer- 
ence is that educators may need to reevaluate 
their conceptualizations of those goals deemed as 
“culturally prescribed.” Possibly the conceptuali- 
zations presently transferred to secondary school 
students are not congruent with the conceptuali- 
zations of the society at large. Male students, 
unable to handle the discrepancy, may be caught 
in a conflict so encompassing and debilitating that 
the end result is normlessness and lack of aca- 
demic accomplishment, 


JER 


A NEW TEACHING and research program at Cornell 
University on “Policies for Science and Technology in 
Developing Nations” is being supported by a 5-year 
grant from the Agency for International Development 
(AID). The program will be administered by Cornell’s 
Center for International Studies (CIS), College of En- 
gineering, and Program on Science, Technology, and 
Society (STS). The program is under the direction of 
Edmund T. Cranch, Associate Dean of Engineering. 
It will concentrate on the analysis and study of 
policies concerning the application of science and tech- 
nology to problems in underdeveloped countries and 
will consist of a “group of educational and research ex- 
periences that will focus on the process of technology 
transfer to see what are the vital steps that go into 
the establishment of fundamental policies.” ae 

An interdisciplinary effort, the program will involve 
the social sciences—particularly economics and political 
science—engineering, and the physical sciences. Most of 
the AID money will be used to support graduate stu- 
dents and faculty members who want to participate 
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The Effectiveness of Selected Self-Instructional 
Approaches in Teaching Diagnostic Problem Solving 


CURTIS R. FINCH 
Ohio State University 


ABSTRACT 
instructional approaches of teaching diagnostic problem-solving 
o simulate student-equipment interaction via programmed 
ctual equipment. After forty-five community college students 
to each of the three treatments. 


nce, and attitude toward instruc- 


Geen study examined the effects 
and t eshooting). Two of the approa 
recited instruction while a third app’ 
Critenion a orientation to equipment o0 Ne owiedg® 
. ar i ? 
tion niet ables ma ude ad ronne ie ‘cquipment approach was superior to non-equipment simulation approaches 
in terms of tr a indi formance outcomes. Correlational analyses of criterion variables provided some 
roubleshooting perform ependent upon the instructional approach used. 


evidence that relationships between attitude and behavior were d 

. ALTH ; coations have | 5 months. The student sample had a mean of 
hid n a number of Lemony used | 48.089 with a standard deviation of 9.865 on the 
aS effective] eae Se nt in teaching Otis Mental Ability Test, which was above the 
y as actual equipme established norm for adults. All students had 


peration, 


‘Agnostic pr : s ing (8, 
2 ; re a aa ae r TY, $ some familan with basic automotive tools and 
imited, Th l ; nation of | test equipment. 
taalan te for Seppe? an en ri The study was based upon the posttest-only 
8eherally tr roubleshooting "toristics. Hard- design specified by Campbell and Stanley (3). 
raced to their characters g This design is indicated as follows: 


are of thi : -ented toward 

speca OE this type is usually orienve P 

aie instructional objectives and may onian R om - 
purchase price. A possible alternative | x. 0. 


teach; 5 

Ing troub e: = im equipment or edip: 
aa erg involve the use of pro- The design specified that Ss are randomly as- 
cat Med instruction. Several studies have indi- signed (R) to three separate treatment groups 
ed that certai pects of roblem-solving can and are exposed to different experimental con- 
tic taught suce HD, BPE" ah yogramme instruc- ditions (Xu Xa, Xs) in each of the treatments. 
" essfully wit) Pr are rela- At the conclusion of jnstruction, common post- 
e administered to each of the treat- 


tive] (1, 2, 6). Additionally. programs © : 

y low i , -eadil: avail- ts 0) ar i 8 t 

able f a cost and could be T or nay be a Cige In this study Xı, Xə, and Xs consti- 
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instr 0Wever, is whether, or sale jnter- ts. The common P 
“ction, lon can simulate student-equipment i inet ormane®, knowledge, and attitude toward 
hi e differ- instruction. : ` 
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nition system knowledge examination was admin- 
istered. This was followed by administration of 
the Otis Mental Ability Test. 

Students from the entire sample were then ran- 
domly assigned to one of the three instructional 
treatments: equipment oriented (N = 15), text- 
book oriented (N 15), and programmed in- 
struction (N = 15). Content of the three treat- 
ments was similar in that each presented students 
with the same three practice troubles to locate. 
Additionally, a common troubleshooting strategy 
was taught in each of the respective treatments. 
In all cases, the instruction presented was indi- 
vidualized in nature and allowed each student to 
proceed through the treatment at his own pace. 
The equipment oriented instruction was conducted 
using operational equipment and a troubleshoot- 
ing flow chart for each student. An instructor 
assisted the student only if he had questions about 
how to read the flow chart or had mechanical 
problems with the engines, In all cases, students 
Were required to locate the troubles “on their 

the instructor variable 
rolled. The programmed 
a booklet developed by 


one z : form in if tr ; group mean 
intrinsic Zperamming techniques, The booklet differed ae to dba an know 
é Students to “fin ree different troubles edge variable. A sum f this analysis 

in each of three different hypothetical engines. gether with a listi o A OF gid ple means, 
The troubles were identical to those which w criteri lable eee, control y viterion 
used in the equipment oriented reh, The oa me te rerent ee ne Adjusted 
textbook oriented instruction also provided stu- means for the on oo and to 
dents with troubles to locate, Content comparable treatment groups E pra = "and 15% 
to the programmed instruction treatment was he resultant F rata dee a 2 t effects ae 
used without including any reinforcement princi- not exceed th itie eh e 05 lev? 
ples. Students in the equipment group averaged ; ° critical value at the 
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15 minutes to complete their treatment kee 
program and text group students averaged 
and 13 minutes, respectively. . ‘onal 
After each student completed his instruction 5 
treatment he was asked to fill out an attitude e 
ventory (4). The inventory included items R 
as “I would like more instruction presented by 
this way” (positive), and “I felt frustrated ae 
the instructional situation” (negative) . Follows z 
completion of this instrument, a multiple-cho! = 
troubleshooting knowledge examination was d 
ministered. After all class members had comple x- 
the knowledge examination, a performance a 
amination was administered. The performan s 
examination required each student to locate 
troubles which had been placed in otherwise tee 
erational automobile engines. The troubles ren 
cluded in the criterion measure were differ at- 
from those used in the three instructional T 
ments. Detailed information regarding exam! 


: ee e 
tion development and administration is present 
elsewhere (5), 


Results 
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Single factor analysis of covariance was P 
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of Covariance 
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F Ratio Significa” 
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Total 42 472.76 
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Table 2.— A y! Variation From Troubleshootin Performa: mination Scores 
naly r 
sis of Data for Sources of a g nce Exa t Sı 
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Means and Adjusted Means 


ee EE 


P Xi x2 i 
Fact g x 
Grand 
i 16.07 48.09 50.00 
à 1 15.67 47.47 53.69 54.14 
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Analysis of Covariance 
fae Adjusted Sums Mean 
tation af of Squares Square F Ratio Significance 
Sistas 2 381.29 190.64 5.92 205 
Er 
7 SON 40 1944.25 48.61 
Snai 42 2325.54 
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In 
terms of standard scores 
ment groups attained negative but nonsignificant 


Troubles ‘ a 
Us; eshootin efor. was examine i 4 
pice the single factor at covariance. To correlations. Troubleshooting performance and 
nduct a meaningful analysis of performance attitude correlated negatively for the text group. 
ih it was spe to combine performance The relationship was significant at the .01 level 
y tion checks, r = —.680). A positive correlation for the equip- 

t group and a negative correlation for the 


-Scores : F is p ; 

non-inf which consisted of informa 

ormati lowed. men ees 

mation checks, and sequence rere ed program group were not significant at the .05 
level. The correlation between troubleshooting 


Onse 
t quently, all raw sub-scores were td 
s - AAP 
an e and performance was positive and 


Standard ; i P 
arq tard scores with a mean 0! A knowledg 
Sig ae yiation of 10 and then combined. The oe significant at the .05 level for the program group 
Shootin a for sources of variation from 1 iven r = .633). Correlations for the other two groups 
$ g performance examination scores Ís £ fol were also positive but not significant. 
lowed le 2. Means and adjusted means are 10° 
Resul by an analysis of covariant? summary: Prats 
ati ts showed an F ratio for treatment effects . : 
T «ically significant at the 05 leve F = 3.92). The results suggest that non-equipment simu- 
54. equipment group adjusted mea score was lation is & questionable means of providing diag- 
Mea. ' while program and t xt grou adjusted nostic problem-solving instruction when perform- 
n scores were 47.60 and 48.25 respectively ance outcomes are specified. Differences among 
dugg sle factor analysis of covariance was con- respective treatment means indicated that the 
digg ed to E AR f trea ment grou means equipment group was superior to the two other 
An ered with a io the 8 itude variable. groups with regard to the performance variable. 
regard to d by the atti- The positive and significant correlation between 
ubleshooting knowledge obtained 


tug Sis of atti easure 
de attitude data as able 3. Adjusted attitude and tro ts that students 
i n 


Mean UVventory i ted in 
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of significant correlations between atti- 
am and text groups 
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Table 3.—Analysis of Data for Sources of Variation From Attitude Inventory Scores 


Sa ee 
SS See 


Means and Adjusted Means 


ee a a 5 


x1 X2 Y X 
Factor Treatment Mean Mean Mean Adjusted Mean 
Grand 16.07 48.09 183.87 
A 1 15.67 47.47 182.67 182.81 
A 2 16.33 48.93 186.67 186.45 
A 5 16.20 47.87 182.27 182.35 
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Source of Adjusted Sums 
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of Squares quare F Ratio Significance 
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Table 4—Analysis of Data for Correlations Among 
Selected Criterion Variables 
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tionship between the text student’s attitude to- 
ward learning and his achievement on the per- 
formance test. The results suggest that students 
who studied text material in a superficial manner 
tended to react favorably to the instruction pre- 
sented. On the other hand, students who studied 
the text material in a more diligent manner and 
subsequently scored higher in troubleshooting 
performance felt that the text method was a 
poor way to learn. The fact that a student study- 
ing by equipment or program methods reacted 
favorably or unfavorably to his instruction did 
not indicate that he would perform any better or 
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Personality Variables of Achieving and 
Non-Achieving Mexican-American and Other 
Community College Freshmen 


LINCOLN H. HARE 
College of the Sequoias, Visalia, Cali 


ABSTRACT 


between lower SES 
SES Mexican-Americans, 


A GOAL of increasing significance in American 
colleges and universities is the provision of post- 
secondary educational opportunities to minority 
group students of lower socioeconomic back- 
ground (SES). Mexican-Americans, as a subcul- 
tural group, have been the subjects of considerable 
educational concern, particularly in the south- 
western United States (1, 2, 8, 7, 9, 13). Public 
community colleges have long perceived the 
provision of higher education opportunities for 
lower SES students as one of their primary mis- 
sions (6, 8, 11). However, the lack of academic 
success observed among lower SES community 
college students, Mexican—Americans included, 
suggests the need to explore differences in the 
personality variables of achieving and non- 
achieving community college students of different 
SES (4, 5, 12). The purpose of the present study 
was to ascertain what relationships exist between 
(a) SES, ethnic background, and academic 
achievement, (b) various personality factors and 
academic achievement, and (c) various personal- 
ity factors and ethnic background. 


Method 


Prospective Ss were tentatively identified in 
April 1967 during the spring semester of their 
senior year in twelve high schools within the 
service area of a public community college in 
California’s Central Valley. By means of a ques- 
tionnaire about parents’ occupations and incomes, 
consultation with high school counselors and prin- 
cipals, and a rating of the residences and neigh- 
borhoods of samples of the Ss, students from 
lower-lower (both Mexican-American and Anglo— 
American) and middle-class backgrounds were 
identified in accordance with the Warner and 


. e 
SES groups and subgroups. Five of th 


3 isti i G 
-American and middle SES Ss. One ISA scale distinguishe 
scale distinguished between achieving and non-achieving 10 


e 
others Index of Status Characteristics. , ee 
students who were still enrolled and attending se K 
community college at the end of the ninth ‘na 
of the 1967 fall semester were included in the Jass 
study. A total of 468 students, 207 middle ri 
Anglo-Americans, 150 lower-class Anglo-A™ ans, 
cans, and 111 lower-class Mexican-Americ ent 
were still enrolled. The criterion of achiever e 
was a grade point average (GPA) of 2.0 or a” of 
on a 4-point scale during the freshman year 
college. The academic progress of the students ; 
followed through a 5-semester period, endin 
February 1970. 


Appraisal Instruments 


e 
The Inventory of Self-Appraisal (ISA). a 
ISA is a 150-item paper and pencil test which yeh 
designed by the Division of Educational Rese pe 
at the University of Southern California. ulti 
Purpose of the instrument is to identify the ™ on 
ple correlates of academic achievement an c 
achievement among junior and senior high 5%. 
age youth. Separate forms with items identic? gor 
oss On the basic instrument are available 
exican-American Ss. 


5 ar? 
dine’, Stbgroups into which the 150 diem Bie 
lvided and the achievement-related perso? 
variables they are designed to identify are: 


(1) Authority Relationships. Achievers 
tend to have more positive relation- 
ships with their parents, teachers, 
and other adults. Their paren 
stress the importance of education 
encourage their academic pursuits» 
and expect them to continue A 
educations in college. They tend 


- 


- 
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seek positive relationships with 
teachers and to relate well with 
adults. Their parents approve of 
their friends, expect achievement 
commensurate with ability, and ap- 
prove their academic efforts. 

Peer Relationships. Achievers tend 
to select friends who achieve aca- 
demically, have positive attitudes 
toward school, studying, and home, 
and are chosen for leadership roles. 
They tend to have close and valued 
peer relationships and both accept 
and are accepted by their peers. 
Moral and Social Values. Achievers 
tend to possess socially acceptable 
values. 

School Related Experiences and As- 
pirations. Achievers tend to feel 
motivated by challenging expert- 
ences, to enjoy “proving them- 
selves” against competition, to find 
learning intrinsically rewarding, to 
have well-organized study plans, 


and to feel competent in schoolwork. 
e experience: 


have more definite 


(8) 


(4 


w 


past success, 
career plans, am 
pattern of deferred gratification. 
Self-Concept. Achievers perce 
themselves as possessin 
skills and abilities, feel the 
ceptable to others, and experience 
fewer fears and anxieties. 
Interest Patterns. Achievers tend to 
be motivated by spontaneous sp, 
ests an varied ho A 
MeCleliand md to hava perception Test of 
frog ement (n-Ach). Ten pictures, | 
and t the Murray Thematic Apperceptlon T 
to Ma Symonds Picture-Story Test, were § is 
Students in groups of from ten to twenty- 


Tabi, 
© 1—Number of Semesters Entered, 


(6) 
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by means of a slide projector. Following general 
guidelines with which they were provided, stu- 
dents were allowed 4 minutes to write a brief 
story about each picture. Each story was scored 
independently by two persons in accordance with 
the technique suggested by McClelland for 
Achievement Imagery, Achievement Thema, and 
Instrumental Activity (10). A coefficient of cor- 
relation of .902 was obtained for the two sets 
of scores. 

The test data were collected by administering 
the ISA in the spring semester of the students’ 
senior high school year and the n-Ach in the fall 
semester of their freshman community college 
year. In neither case were the students told the 
true purpose of the tests they were taking. Sig- 
nificant differences between Mexican-American 
Ss and both middle SES and Anglo-American 
SES Ss were measured by means of one-way 
analyses of variance. In addition, a one-way 

ce between Mexican-American 


analysis of varian 
achievers and non-achievers was calculated for 


the ISA scales and n-Ach. 


Results 


er proportion of middle SES Ss, 69.1 
ither earned associate in arts degrees 
d to a 4-year institution than did 
either of the lower SES subgroups, as shown in 
Table 1. In contrast, only 35.3 percent of the 
i and 36.0 percent of the Mex- 
i lower SES Ss graduated and/or 
. Consistent with this finding is the 

lower SES 
ean and 57.7 percent of the lower 
SES Mexican— entered the second 
year of attendance at the community college in 
contrast with 75.8 percent of the middle SES 


dents. 
ie difference between the middle and lower 
SES groups is further magnified by two observa- 


A high 
percent, € 
or transferre 


and T 


ransfer to 4-Year Institutions by SES Groups, 1967-1970 

E 
Graduated or 
Transferred to 
Four-Year Col- 
lege 


Number Percent 


36.0 
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i irst, twenty-one, or 10.1 percent, of the 
HonSie SES Ss transferred to 4-year institutions 
at the end of the second semester of community 
college attendance in comparison with two, or 
1.3 percent of the lower SES Anglo-American Ss 


Table 2.—Mexican-American Lower and Middle SES 
Students’ One-Way Analysis of Variance for n-Achieve- 
ment and ISA Scales 


OL 
ee 


Source SS af MS F 
— aaa 
n-Achievement 


Between 

means 52:76 1 52.76 3.06 
Within 

groups 5,443.50 316 17.22 


ISA-Authority Relationships 


Between 

means 465.93 1 465.93 12,49%* 
Within 

groups 11,784.32 316 37.29 


I5A-Peer Relationships 


Between 

means 85.20 1 85.20 4.37% 
Within 

groups 6,159.27 316 19.49 
ISA-Moral and Social Values 

Between 

means 3.48 1 3.48 2,85 
Within 

groups 386.89 316 1,22 


ISA-School Related Experiences and 


Aspirations 

Between 

means 201.93 1 201.93 4,84% 
Within 

groups 13,169.87 316 41.67 


ISA-Self Concept 


Between 

means 58.15 1 58.15 5.05* 
Within 

groups 3,634.17 316 11.50 


ISA-Interest Patterns 


Between 

means 52.66 1 52.66 25,19%% 
Within 

seine 663.06 316 2,09 


ESSEE 
*D £205 


Sez. oO 


Table 3.—Mexican-American and All Other Lawes SES 
Students’ One-Way Analysis of Variance for n-Ac 
ment and ISA Scales 


fern eS o 
SSS a 


Source ss art MS F 


n-Achievement 


Between 

means 59.80 1 59.80 3.23 
Within 

groups 4,820.67 261 18.47 
ISA-Authority Relationships 

Between 6 
means 17.65 1 17.65 0.5 
Within 

groups 12,621.96 261 48.36 
ISA~Peer Relationships 

Between 

means 28.56 1 28.56 0.99 
Within 

Sroups 7,488.09 261 28.69 
ISA-Moral anā Social Values 

Between 

means ed 1 1.07 0.69 
Within 

groups 399.33 261 1.59 
ISA-School Related Experiences and 
Aspirations 

Between 5* 
means 379.47 1 379.47 5-8 
Within 

groups 16,918.02 261 64.82 
ISA-Self Concept 

Between 06 
means 28.68 1 28.68 2 
Within 

groups 3,625.29 261 13.89 
ISA-Interest Patterns 

Between 12 
means 37 1 aT OF 
Within 


Sroups 759.51 261 2.91 
*P L.05 


os 
and three, or 2.7 percent, of the lower BBE Pipe 
lean—American Ss. Second, 79.7 percent colle” 
middle SES Ss were pursuing 4-year cent p 
transfer objectives whereas only 38.1 pe” ie PEO 
e lower SES Ss were enrolled in acaden tjo0* 
grams, the balance following 2-year voc 


| 
| 
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ri r 
en single obvious difference between 
tion of Mexi S subgroups was the greater propor- 
the fifth exican—American Ss who continued into 
Tabl semester of attendance. 
of te presents results of the one-way analysis 
lower SES. for n-Ach and the ISA scales for 
Anglo-Am Mexican-American and middle SES 
ences we = fan Ss. Significant ISA scale differ- 
(p< 01). found for Authority Relationships 
Pua pa Por Balati (p < .05), School 
Self Cor Xperiences and Aspirations (p < .05), 
(p neept (p < .05), and Interest Patterns 
a .01). 
se shows that only ISA School! Related 
nificant] cig and Aspirations distinguished sig- 
and An 3 (p < .05) between Mexican-American 
In a: aenean lower SES Ss. , 
variance e 4, results of the one-way analysis of 
ican-Am for achieving and non-achievins ex- 
Scales So rican students on n-Ach and the ISA 
P < an presented. Two of the scores, a c 
and Mae and ISA-School Related Experiences 
dwar ONE (p < .05) produced significant 


. In ter Discussion and Conclusions 

a ellere s of scholastic achievement, 

a da completion of graduation requirements, 

learning er to 4-year institutions of higher 
8, middle SES Ss clearly enjo, L 3 


Suce : 
ess than did lower SES Ss. The similarities 10 


persistence 


ade 
‘ad the ic achievement and personality variables 
Ower exican-American and Ang American 
jc status, 


“ae Ss suggest that socioeconom 
nang’ octhnicity, is the more significant deter- 
“neces, of personality traits related to academic 
Ves 
ent ais of the McClelland tost of 
nts o not lend support to the thesis 
t, 8 acad lower socioeconomic status eXP 
| a achie emic success because they Jacke 
imilarity e. In fact, the evidence points to 8 
a ieveny than dissimilarity in the thr 
for aanp motivations. Howev 
on he ot be interpreted as 
ry E S that no m 
th ST etween youth from 
eetgh 125 The lower SES Ss 
Cat; = year tar an 0 
i tion, often 2 eee cultural handi- 
Otivaj e proba repres jer 
¥ midde norms of their gps group than S ere 
N gj 1e SES stud ts. R 
met ana? vein, the data suggest t pa stron’ 
k telecon, a need to achieve in stud 
\ bon Sla e a backgrounds doe 
F hiad erent the behaviora 
} b an oe demanded, is stat 
St hoy -oriented education institut" ate 
a Ween 2h the ISA was designee , differentia 
“lly Students, eving and non-achievini igh tion- 
advan particularly those The six 
Š vantaged backgrounds, five 0 


n-Achieve- 
that stu- 
erienced 


ho ersevered 


a 
ded for Su 


Table 4.—Achieving and Non-A: ievi 

-Achieving Mexican-. i 
can Lower SES Students’ Analysis “Of Eseries 
n-Achievement and ISA Scales ý H 


Source ss ar us 3 


Sunde a ee 


n-Achievement 


Between 

means 311.92 4,311.92. 15.829%%; 
Within 

groups 2,147.83 109 19.71 
TSA-Authority Relationships 

Between 

means 17.86 1 17.86 456 
Within 

groups 4,266.54 109 39.14 
ISA-Peer Relationships 

Between 

means 13.58 1 13.58 1.236 
Within 

groups 1,198.11 109 10499 


TSA-Moral and Social Values 


Between 


means 1.04 1 1.04 1.110 
Within 
groups 101.99 109 £94 


TSA-School Related Experiences and 
Aspirations 


Between 

means 197.63 1197.63 5-554* 
Within 

groups 3,892.77 109 Zpell 


Is4-Self Concept 


Between 
means 1.08 1 1.08 .083 
Within 
groups 1,427.91 109 13.10 
qgA-Interest Patterns 
Between 
means PCy) 1 .33  .140 
Within 

254.34 109 2.55 


groups 


¥p Z.05 


*¥pZ- 01 
scales failed to do so for the individual Mexican- 
homes. 


American from 


The ISA School Rela 


ions scale, W I ) ga 
tivation primarily, did serve to distinguish 
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levers from non-achievers. When employed in 
per e with the McClelland TAT of 
n-Achievement, this scale proved to be an effec- 
tive group indicator of scholastic achievement. 
Both instruments, it should be cautioned, are not 
sufficiently precise for use in individual counsel- 


ing and prediction and Should be limited to use 
in group studies. 


The relatively high need 


to achieve scores of 
both lower SES 


subgroups, viewed in conjunction 
aratively low achievement levels, 
that either the community college is not 
providing curricula which meet the needs of many 
of these students or that the faculty and admin- 
istration have not determined how their institu- 
tion may effectuate its generally accepted aims. 
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ABSTRACT 


varata Turpone of the study was to 
sians and aE salen in reading ac ae 
five factor A Negroes. Forty-three yi es 
k ae which were related to rea ing pr 
ete conomic status homes, and adopte 
eness, negativism, or passivity). Some of th 
t THE PURPOSE of the present study was 
° Investigate the role of selected motivational 
and personality variables in reading probe 
st ng junior high school students. Many simula? 
dies undertaken in the past have suffered from 
Fe podological limitations (8) such as failure to 
Se validated objective personality measures 1n 
he assessment of personality variables, or small 
Samples of Ss. Moreover, although motivation has 
on frequently mentioned as a factor mM the 
ee 3 logy of reading problems (17), it has not been 
Jectively measured in the studies reviewed by 
eii authors. A further limitation in many pre 
lous studies has been their failure to control for 
he effects of differences in intelligence among Ss. 
ti he present investigation was designed to fh 
moe these limitations by using objec ie al 
a of personality and motivation, contro . 
ntellectual differences, and using a [arse rome ta 
n addition, the study explored the role of ano! 
„ckground, socioeconomic status, race, tty 
: ilities, visual memory, and writing produc 
n reading achievement. 


Methodology 
hered as part 


The data for this study were gat . 
= a larger pie a conducted gin aa 
Gene of 1968 (11). The sample ee a and 
C was equally divided petween Ha ty-five 
ad Ucasians; each racial group hed © ide uate 
bas! uate readers and twenty ae set 
ers 

Wet 

it For the purpose of selecting SS, ee atts 
le ability was defined as reading pae student 
bans or below the level expected of a stuc a 
ased on his chronological age- [Inadequate or 

ading age 


t 

arded readi fined as & 

Or ing was denne bei nological age 
ocedure for Con- 


With th yet below a oF C 
tran; “9e introduction of the pr s ' 
Olling for intellectual differences, the dichotomy 


investigate the relationships between motivational, personality, and selected 
hievement. The Ss were one hundred junior high school boys: fifty Cauca- 
s were submitted to a factor analysis, which yielded fifteen factors. The 
blems sugges ted that inadequate readers had verbal deficits, came from 
d one of three adjustive patterns to their reading disability (aggres- 
e factors were more descriptive of one racial group than of the other. 


of adequate and inadequate reading disappeared, 
and reading achievement scores became normally 
distributed. On this basis, it was considered ap- 
propriate to use a multivariate design: factor 


analysis. 


Subjects 


Since the study focused upon the reading of 
normal students, all potential Ss who were known 
to have medically diagnosed neurological, emo- 
tional, or sensory difficulties which might inter- 
fere with their reading ability were eliminated. 
Individuals from bilingual homes were also ex- 
cluded since their reading problems could be re- 
lated to a lack of familiarity with English. All Ss 
retained in the study obtained at least an 80 IQ 
on the performance portion of the Wechsler In- 
telligence Scale for Children (WISC). In order 
to keep the educational experience comparable for 
Gs within each race, all Negro students came from 
one school, and the Caucasians came from an- 
other. Although the school experiences for the 
two racial groups differed, all Ss were chosen on 
the basis of national reading achievement 


norms (13). 
Instruments and Variables Studied 


A brief description of the forty-three variables 
which were studied follows: 

The Reading Criterion: Variable 1. The read- 
ing eriterion Was derived from the Iowa Tests 
of Basic Skills ( 13). It was computed by averag- 
ing the grade equivalency scores of the Reading 
and Vocabulary subtests. The average was con- 


‘ted i reading age, which was subtracted 
poet sap man A S, obtained from the 
ion of the WISC. The resulting 
the discrepancy between the 
to read (17) and his actual 


from the mental 
performance port 
measure represented 
S's ability to learn 
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‘ ievement. Rabinovitch (17) believed 
pie’: Hemel a controlled for intellectual dif- 
ferences among Ss without sacrificing the known 
relationship between verbal intelligence and read- 
ing. 

“The High School Personality Questionnaire 
(HSPQ) (4): Variables 2-15. The HSPQ is an 
objective personality measure which is appro- 
priate for junior high school students. Fourteen 
variables were taken from this test. 

The School Motivation Analysis Test (SMAT) 
(20): Variables 16-26. The SMAT is an objective 
measure of motivation. Eleven variables from the 
test were utilized; ten were derived from the 
motivation scales and the eleventh represented 
the number of words remembered in carrying out 
the memory portion of the test. 

The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
(WISC): Variables 27-32. The six verbal sub- 
scales of this test were used as variables. The 
performance portion of the test was used in com- 
puting the criterion and in the selection of Ss. 

Mother’s and Father’s Educational Achieve- 
ment: Variables 33-34. The educational achieve- 
ment measures represented the number of years 
of formal education completed by the S’s parents. 

Number of Children in the Family: Variable 
35. The measure represented the number of de- 
ceased and living children (including the S) born 
into the S’s family. 

Number of Persons Living in the Home: Vari- 
able 36. The number of persons actually residing 
in the S’s household was reflected by this measure. 

The McGuire-White Total Score: Variable 37. 
The variable is an index of the student’s socio- 
economic status and was taken from the McGuire- 
White Index of Value Orientation (15). High 
scores are representative of lower socioeconomic 
status. 

Chronological Age in Months: Variable 38. 

Lincoln-Oseretsky Total Score: Variable 39. 
The total score earned by the S on the Lincoln- 
Oseretsky Motor Development Scale (18) repre- 
sented the motor proficiency of the $. 

The Total Score from the Bean Symbol Sub- 
stitution Test, Form R (2): Variable 40. This 
experimental test, which is quite similar to the 
WISC Coding Subtest, involves the pairing of 
geometric symbols with those letters commonly 
reversed by retarded readers. 

The Durrell Visual Memory Subtest: Variable 
41. The test is taken from the Durrell Analysis 
of Reading Difficulty (7) and consists of fifteen 
words which are exposed for 3 seconds each. 
The score is the total number of words the S 
can correctly write from memory. The interme- 
diate level scale was used. f 

The Myklebust Total Words Count: Variable 
42. The S was presented a picture and asked to 
write a story about it. The 8’s score on this test 
was the total number of words he produced while 
looking at the picture. It was taken from the 


Myklebust Picture Language Story Test (16). | 

Race: Variable 43. For the purpose of this 
variable, all Caucasian Ss were assigned the Fa 
ber “1” and the Negro Ss were assigned the 
number “2.” In this study, however, the soeia 
consequences of race were not separated fron 
the biological consequences. 


Testing Procedures 


The data were gathered from two sources. ThA 
initial information for the reading criterion cara 
from the student’s records. All other informatio 
came from the student, through interviewing — 
testing. The Myklebust, SMAT, and HSPQ were 
group-administered. Since the reading level ihe 
quired by the SMAT and HSPQ was above ©” 
reading ability of some students, these two ba 
struments were administered orally. All oe 
testing and information-gathering: was comple 
in individual sessions. 


Results and Discussion 


The forty-three variables were submitted ee 
factor analysis, which yielded fifteen indepe? ade 
factors. Five factors were associated with Tast 
ing difficulties, i.e., the criterion showed at leas, 
a .200 loading? on each factor. These factors y- 
discussed in their order of importance in Ur 
standing reading problems, the 

Factor I: Verbal Deficit. Factor I is give? pj- 
name Verbal Deficit, since five of the seven ¥ 
ables which appear on the factor are fro 
verbal portion of the WISC and are nega 
associated with the factor (see Table 1): ples 
factor contained four of the same varia jes, 
(WISC Information, Comprehensive, Similari i 
and Vocabulary) which appeared on the Ve! 5) 
Comprehension I factor reported by Cohen pere 
in his factor analytic study of the WISC. f and 
7S a great deal of similarity between Factor 1 his 
Cohen’s verbal factor. Cohen explained that 


Table 1.—Factor I—Verbal Deficit 


Variable varime® 
Number V: Loading 


18 WISC Information -.787 
22 WISC Vocabulary --169 
21 WISC Arithmetic -151 

19 WISC Comprehension -.664 
20 WISC Similarities -.659 
2 j n- 

3 oo Oseretsky _. 450 
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a measured “. . . that aspect of verbally re- 
a knowledge impressed by formal education” 
lack yS Thus, the retarded reader apparently 
Hiss the ability to profit from formal education. 
defi raang deficit may be the result of the verbal 
5 ton = OP vice versa, or the correlations may be 
oa see of measurement, i.e., both the criterion 
of ne predictor variables incorporate measures 
Pr pire Whatever the case, the role of 
ches al intelligence appears to be strongly asso- 
with reading retardation despite the at- 
p S s to control for intellectual differences, 
ee The association between reading retarda- 
and verbal intelligence has also been observed 

y other investigators, notably Rabinovitch (17). 
soaizithmetie, the remaining WISC variable as- 
of wh ed with the factor, can be explained in terms 
Pa sity this variable is reported to measure. Ac- 
rding to Lutey (14), arithmetic is related to 


iso success, general intelligence, and free- 

read from distraction. Therefore, the retarded 

de er might be described as being relatively 
cient in any or all of these qualities. 


The Lincoin-Oseretsky total scores probably ap- 
rong association 


ear on Factor I because of its st 
ag verbal intelligence (£ = — 427), rather than 
crite result of its correlation with the reading 
t erion, (r = .216). The existence of a link be- 
Poth „motor and verbal abilities has been hy 
See ad by Kephart (9), Lewis (10), and 
this 1s, Bell, and Anderson (12). The presence : 
teng ome on the Verbal Deficit factor wou 
© support their positions. i 
actor IIT: Aggressiveness. Factor III is named 


Sgressiveness since this characteristi 
highly associate 


on 
wiz, °° the two variables most 
at the factor (see Table ee scores on 
F ic VS. 
Q Variable D (phlegma re largely re 


and th 
spa the SMAT Aggression scale a 
Ponsible for the erdoia of the factor. On the 
Tabi 
Variable Varimax 
Ciber Variable Name Loadings 
3 HSPQ Phiegmatic vs. 634 
Excitable ) 3 
37 : 467 
1 SMAT—Aggressio? G 
5 
HSPQ Relaxed VS! 285 
Tense (Q 
1g —_— 244 
WISC Comprehension ° 
241 


1 
S Rabinovitch MRR 
which accounts 


he 
noe ®nd of the continuum a 
“en a direction of the 1oađing 
nderlined. 


basis of Variable D, the retarded reader can be 
described as excitable, unrestrained, demanding, 
ano impatient rather than phlegmatic or inactive. 

e appearance of the Aggressiveness scale on 
the factor suggests that these inadequate readers 
probably manifest not only aggressiveness but 
a pugnacity and destructiveness. 

o a lesser extent, inadequat ine i 3 
ciated with tendencies to De ae than 
relaxed (HSPQ Variable Q,) and to have good 
social judgment (WISC Comprehension). Social 
judgment is the commonly accepted interpretation 
for what is being measured by the Comprehension 
scale of the WISC (14). However, Lutey (14) 
notes that the scale more accurately measures the 
knowledge of what is socially correct than one’s 
willingness to incorporate this knowledge into 
one’s behavior. In fact, sociopaths often score 
high on this scale. 

One possible interpretation of Factor II is that 
the frustration that arises from doing poorly in 
school is often manifested through impulsive and 
aggressive behavior. Furthermore, if the student 
acts upon his aggressive impulses, he may find 
himself in conflict with authorities. The fact that 
impulsiveness is associated with the factor sug- 
gests that the inadequate reader may not be able 
to inhibit this aggression. A similar pattern of 
adjustment to reading difficulties has been found 
by Spache (19) and others. Anderson has de- 
scribed revenge, defined in terms of aggressive, 
active-destructive behavior, as a compensatory 
pattern of adjustment utilized by under- 
achievers (1). 

Factor VI: The Caucasian Reader. Factor VI 
(see Table 3) is entitled Caucasian Reader not 
the variable race is associated with 
it, but also because a significant racial difference 
ae curs in riables appearing on 
the factor (3). The Caucasian readers produce 
significantly fewer words on the Myklebust test, 
are more tough-minded (HSPQ Variable 1), and 
are more retarded in their yeading achievement 
than their Negro counterparts. I 
racial interpretation, the factor is related to read- 
ing since the retarded readers produce fewer 
words on the Myklebust (regardless of race), 
and tough-mindedness is also associated with a 


—Factor vi—The Caucasian Reader 


Table 3. 

Variable Varimax 
Number Variable Name Loadings 
26 Myklebust Total Words -.602 

10 HSPQ Tough—vs- 
Tender-Minded (I) i 
16 Race = 63 
«238 


4 Rabinovitch MRR 


——_ 
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cquiescence to authority in both races. 
pA dae is important in view of the fact that 
school success is partly dependent upon the abil- 
ity to carry out the demands placed on students 
py authority figures. Lack of acquiescence, or 
negativism, was mentioned by Rabinovitch (17) 
and Johnson (8) as a characteristic of the 
retarded reader. The emergence of the Caucasian 
Reader factor lends support to their findings. 

Factor V: Low Socioeconomic Status. Just as 

Factor VI described the Caucasian readers, Fac- 
tor V appeared to be related to the reading prob- 
lems of Negro students (see Table 4). The factor 
derived its name from the fact that three of the 
most important variables appearing on it (fa- 
ther’s education, McGuire-White total score, and 
mother’s education) reflected the socioeconomic 
status of the student’s family. The racial inter- 
pretation appeared warranted because race oc- 
curred as a variable. Also, the Negro Ss came 
from homes which had significantly lower socio- 
economic status and their fathers obtained signifi- 
cantly lower educational achievement. It was 
noted that socioeconomic variables were better 
predictors of reading retardation among Negroes 
than among Caucasian students (3, 10). The 
presence of SMAT Fear and Durrell Visual 
Memory variables on the factor appeared to be 
related to their high correlations with the father’s 
education level and the McGuire-White total score. 
The psychological interpretation is that poor per- 
formance in the area of visual memory and a lack 
of fear characterized readers from lower socio- 
economic families. The relationship of socio- 
economic status to poor reading achievement has 
also been observed by Deutsch (6), and the ap- 
pearance of the present factor corroborates his 
research. 

Factor XI: Passivity. The Passivity concept 
(see Table 5) is derived from the HSPQ person- 
ality measures, which described the inadequate 
readers as obedient (Variable E), calm (Variable 
C), relaxed (Variable Q,), and phlegmatic or in- 
active (Variable D). In other words, the factor 
characterized a group of Ss who had low psychic 


Table 4.—Factor V—Low Socioeconomic Status 


_ Iaa aaaalalalaaaaaaaasassŘŘĖŐ— 


aaa auaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaÃiiňiňțI 


Variable Varimax 
Number Variable Name Loadings 
30 Father's Education -.869 
29 McGuire-White Total -698 
31 Mother's Education -.676 
25 Durrell Visual Memory -.288 
35 SMAT Fear =.275 
16 Race 2275 
1 Rabinovitch MRR .216 


Table 5.—Factor XI—Passivity 


C a a 
= 


Variable Varimak 
Number Variable Name Loadings 
6 HSPQ Obedient vs. 
Assertive E) -.561 
32 Lincoln-Oseretsky i 
Total -.35 
4 HSPQ Easily upset 
vs. Calm (C) 554 
15 HSPQ Relaxed vs. 
Tense (a4) -.309 
5 HSPQ Phlegmatic vs. 
Excitable (D) -.300 
23 WISC Digit Span —i2b't 
1 Rabinovitch MRR 206 


eee 


energy, and who sought to avoid internal and e 
ternal conflicts. The poor performance 
strated by these students on measures 0 ilitY 
ability (Lincoln-Oseretsky), memory abi ari- 
(WISC Digit Span), and reading ability Ca 
terion) can also be partially explained 12 topat 
of low psychic energy, or a low level of °" 

manifested in a slow rate of performance. ad- 
; Among the five patterns of adjustment to 
Ing disability listed by Spache (19), three Soon 
to be similar to Factor XI. The first pe to 
describes a group of students who seek only sts 
be inoffensive. A second pattern involves StU zing 
who engage in peace-making or solution-se® oup 
efforts. The third pattern characterizes 2 Fking 
who are autistic and show evidence 0 his 

and withdrawal in their dealings with other” on 


e 

The Passivity factor is related to the pale 
of adjustment to underachievement, WPIC. jsm 
derson (1) called incompetence. This mech nsi 
is characterized by an attempt to avoid res} cas! 
bility by acting helpless and putting ar vice 
others (parents and teachers) into one’s © vior 
When this role is assumed, the overt a 
concomitants are passivity and dependen® 


Discussion of 


s 

The factor analysis revealed three pattern a 
adjustment to reading difficulties in addi¥’ gait 
highlighting the relationships of verba ije 50% g 
and socioeconomic status to reading. Wh? hero 
students manifested aggressive tendencies sd ye 
reacted passively, and a third group emP!©> orit 
tactic of negativism in its dealings with 247 soci” 
figures. Although verbal deficits and low® eteri 
economic status are not personality ch@%* pd 
tics, these factors have repeatedly been 

€ associated with reading problems. 
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€ one the use of objective measures and the 
ren i techniques of factor analysis, the rela- 
ality ips between reading problems and person- 
ret Mie motivational variables which practi- 
cally a have noted in the past have been empiri- 
Stien emonstrated. These relationships are not as 
but th as many investigators indicate they are, 
proble may be a function of the methodological 
First T encountered in carrying out the study. 
only 1 e control for intellectual differences not 
also ao the reliability in the criterion but 
with rie the correlation of every measure 
cal pr. a criterion. This is a statistical and logi- 
part : lem, since what is being measured is that 
ifere the reading problem that is not due to 
t nces in intellectual capacities. Although 
in th easures of personality and motivation used 
sla were objective, they had rather low 
tude ap coefficients, which affected the magni- 
reliabili the relationships obtained. Both the low 
tests ilities of the personality and motivational 
i Sg the lowered reliability of the reading 
mea ion, which resulted from using 2 discrepancy 
Sure, would yield an underestimation of the 


egr : A 
Sree of relationship between personality, moti- 
Tt was also noted 


Vation : e 
th , and inadequate reading. 

nat the oral administration of the HSPQ and 
liability 4 not result in any change in their re- 
sty 

reading © yoni to be justi 

ici evel wa i me o 
icipants, el was too high for so 


(3). Therefore, the use of objective m- 
fied even though the 
£ the par- 


FOOTNOTES 
hat efficiently 


Llp 
— analysis is a statistical technique t ges 
ables eee the relationships among ® set 0: 
tied The number of concepts ( r 
of led to describe the data determines the min of 
e factors which are extracted. The relationship © 
Ee t variable to these concepts is reflected, DY the 
thernitude and direction (positive and ee BS) S 
sto factor loadings. Factors are T ed and un : 
ood by observing what the highest loading variables 


ave in 
common, 
r variable indicate 


© factor loadin ra give A 
© en E that test or variable La ia 
actor. Since the loadings for any ariable on all a 
actors sum to 1.00, the loadings that a varia)” 
factor indic: 
(or concep 


estion. 


2 T 
li n test 0 


Shows o; ate how re 

i na reticular r 

im particu under- 
Portant that factor t) is for 


Stand: 
anding the variable in 4" 
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ABSTRACT 


THE PRESENCE of competition in our educa- 
tional system is hardly a topic for debate; 
whether that element should be emphasized or 
deemphasized is the controversial topic which has 
led to years of experimentation in the laboratory 
as well as the classroom. Task performance has 
been the primary dependent variable ; the measure 
is usually of the nature of a speed test as opposed 
to a power test, particularly when children are 
used as Ss. Triplett (10) had pairs of children 
compete in turning a fishing reel; Meumann (9) 
used dynamometric and ergographic tests as well 
as memory tasks to examine the effects of “inher- 
ent competition” resulting from the presence of 
teacher and peers. Clifford (2) had fifth and sixth 
graders compete on a substitution task resembling 
Wechsler’s Digit Symbol test. Paper-cutting, dot- 
making, rubber-stamp printing, and cancellation 
tasks are among other measures used to examine 
the effects of competitive motivation. Although 
such research demonstrates the effect of competi- 
tion on children’s performance, it does not neces- 
sarily reflect the value of using competitive mo- 
tivation as an educational technique. There are, 
however, experiments which, by nature of their 
tasks, seem to address themselves more directly 
to the educational implications of competition. 

Hurlock (6) found that fourth and sixth grad- 
ers performed better on an addition task under 
a competitive treatment than under a control 
treatment. Maller’s (8) findings showed that 
children in grades 5 through 8 worked more effi- 

ciently on a simple addition task ina competitive 
treatment, in which the individual was given 
credit for his own performance, than in a treat- 
ment in which the individual’s score simply en- 
hanced the group mean. Chapman and Feder (1), 


bower-oriented; 2, the 
d vs Power-oriented, 


t 
in comparing a competitive-oriented treater 
with a control, found there was greater impr j- 
ment in all of three different tasks when conr ae 
tion was emphasized, Furthermore, the aner i 
between conditions was greater on the Ma igit 
matics task than on the cancellation OY 
symbol measure. 


stio 
However supportive of educational competit je 
these results may seem, it must þe noted tha yer" 
mathematics tasks used in the studies cite yi oy 
very simple and “. . . required speed and ead 
on the part of the child, rather than reason the 
the problem-solving variety” (6:281). Neve ate 
less, it does not seem unreasonable to spet test 
that emphasizing competition in a powe” 
might also increase performance. F 
A second major consideration directly Ye 
to competitive Motivation is the selection 2°19. 
of incentives and reinforcements. Learning i 
orists have repeatedly demonstrated the § (1) 
1cance of these variables. Warden and Cohen th? 
found that the promise of playing a game Wto, 
most effective of five incentives (i.e., game» iin 
party, praise, blame). Humphrey (5) srities 
demonstrated the effectiveness of game a¢ 0 rt! 
In the reinforcement of reading skills with im n 
graders, Although neither of these ane efir 
examined game effectiveness in a yig 
competitive situation, both used problem? reat? 
sks which, in a classroom setting, usual - i 
at least a competitive environment. m whe 
Might expect that a competitive treatmen cti” 


d 
lal? 


as 


t 
IS game-oriented would be at least as Si c 
as a competitive treatment in which the f 
achiever is given a small material reward- 4 


: 5 jone 
This experiment, therefore, was desig 
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examine t j icti 
= mine two major predictions related to educa- 
nal competition : 


£ iti ; 

Competiti ve treatments increase classroom 

P performance on a power test. 

Gane Wha competition is as effective as 
eward competition in increasing per- 
formance. 


"ay en, to task performance, S interest in 
Š moeni was also measured. Predictions on 
or the EE are similar to those stated 
is elas a ormance measure. That is, interest 
e tenis A the competitive treatments than in 
as ‘eral , and game competition is as effective 
competition in arousing interest. 


Methodology 


S ae aipota: A total of 1,035 fifth and sixth grade 
consin s in thirty-six classrooms from four Wis- 
search „School systems participated in this re- 
€ ov Mean class IQ’s ranged from 106 to 127; 
aged a mean IQ was 112. Classrooms aver- 
wenty-nine students each, with an approx” 

d girls in each 


Mat 
treat aua] number of boys an 


arigi Forms 4A and 4B 
Tests subtest of School and 
treatm OCAT, Series II) were us 
iona] pe effects, Each form has fifty computa- 
the tant ems; for form 4A, used with fifth graders, 
the timated K-R 20 reliability coefficient is -90; 
imaa ee deviation is 9.19. These forms are 

ed for use in grades 4-6 and the reportes 


of the mathe- 
College Ability 
ed to measure 


0 ee Percent of the fifth gra 
ance car form 4A in the 20-minute time allow- 
S ma , and since a pilot study indicated several 
ere ished as much as 5 to 8 minutes early, 9S 
they asked to complete as much of both forms as 
of co could in a total of 20 minutes. The number 
one tect responses over both subtests served as 
a pendent measure. * 

Sst y cond dependent measure wae ce an 


ing», Whether th ni : 
t d pina of ey So or “very interesting 
ton of fun.” ‘acts expressed | 
“Ooms. Writing w “or 3, respectively. Class- 
uniti, ather than individuals, Were kaal setti 
“nd fa Observation in order that a typical se ing 
i ae arty with competitors could be assured. 
athtee, eighteen fifth-gra 
ieneq te ixth-grade classrooms 
ongoi to one of three conditions 
ist a (age S Orked the task as 2 regular 


nd - i 
om, er t „oom-testing 
ypical classroo ion With Reward 


o 
7 Teneous Group Compe 


lacum ol Skee eneoti to surpass a small 
had about the cot al eta iis Saat 
Subject _leve of mathematical skill. 
jects were promised a package of candy for 
achieving the highest score in their subgrou 
Homogeneous Group Competition in a Game Set. 
ting (G)—each S was encouraged to surpass A 
small group of classmates; the members Pe the 
group had about the same level of mathematical 
skill. The S achieving the highest score in his 
po eee was no pe lead player in the game “Top 
or Tumble” which was promis inati 
activity for the task. ” 6d ga aema 
A description of Top or Tumble is as follows 
After completion of a task in which students have 
been ability grouped, the high-scoring S (lead 
player) from each subgroup must in turn defend 
his “top” rank. From a deck of cards on which 
additional items (resembling those used in the 
task) are typed, E selects one and reads it aloud. 
The lead player is given 20 seconds to answer 
correctly. If he succeeds his initials are placed at 
the top of a score sheet. If he fails to answer 
correctly in the time allowed, 3 points are sub- 
tracted from his original score. As long as this 
adjusted score does not affect his rank within his 
subgroup, he is given another challenge card. A 
single correct answer enables him to defend his 
position and entitles him to be identified as “top” 
on the score sheet. However, if his score falls 
below that of any member of his subgroup, the 
original lead player “tumbles”; his initials are 
recorded at the bottom of the score sheet, and 
the new high-score S in the same subgroup is 
then given the opportunity to “top” or “tumble.” 
Only one S from each subgroup can be identified 


as “top” player. 
Data collection required about 35 minutes in 


each classroom and one experimenter conducted 


the study. Each teacher was asked to provide a 
list indica i f students to one 


of four groups on the basis of their general 
mathematical skills. These teacher-made classifi- 
sed to form the homogeneous 


cations were U to 
groups in the competitive treatments. 
Instructions for the task were given and a 


chalkboard demonstration was used to insure un- 
derstanding. Immediately following the test, Ss 
were directed to exchange papers; answer keys 
were distributed and papers were scored. These 
scores were used in awarding the candy and de- 
termining the lead players in the game condition. 
(All papers were rechecked before the statistical 
analysis was performed.) In the control condi- 
tion the scores simply served as immediate feed- 
pack for Ss. At the completion of the task Ss were 
asked to indicate, on a 3-point scale, their interest 


rating. y k 
Design and Analysts. A 2 X 3 randomized 
block design consisting of three treatments and 


two grade levels was used for this experiment. 
Since classrooms were the unit of observation, 
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Table 1.—Univariate Analyses of Variance Table for Test of Planned Comparisons on Two Dependent Measures 
able 1.— 


aes af MS F p 
ou: 


Performance Measure 


Between Groups 


ist Comparison (C vs R ana G) i 265113.35 .68 Sate 
2nd Comparison (C vs G) 1 283620.04 oD <.-40 
Remainder 3 1925962.50 

Error 30 387900.31 

Total 35 


Interest Measure 


Between Groups 


1st Comparison (C vs R and G) 1 6903.13 15,17 <,0006 
2nd Comparison (R vs g) j 135.38 .30 <.59 
Remainder 3 1021.39 

Error 


he eighteen classrooms within each block were Table 2.—Grade Means for Performance and Interest 
randomly assigned to one of the three conditions.2 ee es 
A multivariate analysis program was selected to — eee 
test the hypotheses on the two dependent meas- Grade Measure T 


reatments 
ures (i.e., performance and interest). For each oo 


of these measures, two orthogonal planned com- c 


ontrol Reward cane 
parisons were developed (4). The first was de- D r 
signed to test the difference between control and 6 ps 56.00 59,00 Bfe 
combined competitive treatments (C vs R and 
G) ; the second tested the difference between the a 
two competitive treatments (R vs G). These same 
two planned Eas te h were made on both the 5 5 
erformance and interes measures; ane = , .6 
a set for the tests. o le 2.41 2.55 a 
Te = on ———__———_ 
Interest 


{ 
2.12 ggi nee 
PE 48.40 51.20 48.1 


Results *eT = 


a t 
The multivariate test for the first planned com- s ` , 2 prese?” 
parison resulted in F(2, 29) = 7.71; p = 002; thes at given in Table 2. Figures 1 ve arfor 
the second planned comparison resulted in F(2, Stie waa fo of opan which reflect Ss F 
29) = .49; p £ .62. "nrerest by grade. collecte, 
The results of the univariate F are summarized M a cugh review of additional La the ait 
in Table 1 for each of the two dependent meas- ferent meee that the ene ilar T 
ures, performance and interest. The first planned ifference ‘ae ~ were remarka i two tree 
comparison used to test the effect of the combined ments w. ewen Mean tera in a ihin asl fig 
competitive treatments on performance resulted as less than 1.5, although wi s 


t -poin e 
in F(1, 80) = .68; p £ .42; the effect of these forte Te ete Was toy os Ba a0 erat p 
same treatments on interest is demonstrated by nford Acheron ae also take? y ce 
a planned comparison that results in F(1, 30) = chool records; and they reflected little diffe? 
15.17; p = .0006. No significant difference was be een tteatmants but noticeable vari@ 
found between the two competitive treatments among classroom means within a single oo 
(competition with reward and competition with ment. Thus, although the thirty-six class? jev? j 
game) for either the performance or interest represented a wide range of ability and a¢ ven! 


variable. Grade means for the dependent meas- ment levels, there was virtually no di 
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Figure 1—Mean Perf i k 
by Treatment n Performance for Fifth and Sixth Grade 


60 
6 Se 6th 
= 56 i 
S 5 
Z 4 
Q 
Ww 52 
48 se 
C R G 
TREATMENTS 
anae mean performance of the classes in the 
“pap treatments. Performance and interest 
ad a correlation of — .01. 
Discussion 
mihe results of this study clearly demonstrated 
at performance on a classroom-administered 


hd test is not affected by accentuating the 
Gites tre environment. In view of the research 
Crea: previously, which reported a marked in- 
Stu Se in performance under competition, this 
tip.» Suggested that performance ina competi- 

e g catment may be positively correlated with 

€ degree to which the task is speed vs power 


tented, 

what’ effect of competition may be a function of 
» in reinforcement theory, is referred to as 

xth Grade by 


Fi 
Bu: p; r 
Treatmesg Mean Interest for Fifth and Si 


INTEREST 
o 
A 


C R 
TREATMENTS 


2 deprivation saliation factor: the greater the 
rites ae i ee es effective is reinforcement—the 
effective is renin E me e 
This would ce ee 
$ e assumption 

standardized achievement test is phe me 
ceived as a more competitive activity than a 
simple mechanical task under typical classroom 
circumstances. For example, without superim- 
posed competition, speed-type tasks (e.g., sharp- 
ening pencils, collecting papers, copying from the 
chalkboard) are less likely to arouse a competi- 
tive spirit than is an achievement test. With this 
assumption one might predict that the magnitude 
of the effect of a competitive treatment on class- 
room performance is positively related to the 
noncompetitiveness of the task itself. 

The significant difference in the interest meas- 
ure leads to a complementary speculation: The 
effectiveness of a competitive treatment on inter- 
est is inversely related to the degree to which the 
task is speed vs power oriented. There is, indeed, 
less support in the literature on which to base 
this speculation, but one might argue that speed- 
type tasks, within the classroom setting, are con- 
sidered less of a “chore” and are thus relatively 
more appealing than activities which require 
oblem-solving. In this case the assumption is 
d tasks are preferred to power 
tasks and thus, although they are mechanical and 
monotonous by objective standards, they are rela- 
tively more interest-arousing than power tasks in 
a classroom situation. In a typical fifth grade it 
would not be too surprising, for example, to find 
the majority of the students preferring a substi- 

or digit symbol task to a set 


tution, cancellation, or 7 
of problems dealing with fractions or percent. 


In summary, & competitive treatment in a class- 
room power testing situation was found to have 
virtually no effect on performance and a highly 
significant effect on interest. The speculation is 
made that the relative magnitude of the perform- 
ance and interest effect is directly related to the 
nature of the task. That is, competition increases 
performance more in a speed task than in a power 
task, and it increases interest more in a power 


task than in a speed task. 


pr 
made that spee 


FOOTNOTES 


to the Madison, Middleton, 
Wisconsin, school systems 
tion in this study. 


are grateful 
d Sun Prairie, 
rest and coopera 
for this experiment was chosen on the 
basis of the following considerations: It was judged 
that an effect on performance of .25 o, (where o, is 
the standard deviation of individuals) would be im- 
portant to detect. This difference was assumed com- 

5 o, difference (where ce is the 


parable to a 1.2 i 
standard deviation of a class mean, assuming an 
average class size of twenty-five). Setting the Type 


r rate at .05 and choosing a power of .95 
Lae a 1.25 o difference led to the choice of six 
classes per grade-treatment combination (7). 


1. The authors 
Oregon, an 
for their inte: 


2, The sample size 


Seer een 
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Review, The Clearing House ie eed i The Saturday The variety of the contributors’ backgrounds acato 
cation, Newsweek, Look, AAUW. J of Secondary Edu- various philosophies they es ill give most edu ein 
, ’ » AAU, pouse will gi 


- Journal, and The At- 


‘oe = ; rê 
lantic. The writings are grouped into : plenty of opportunities to have some of their sri ead? 
Hones e Wares, A p a i tend a ee sae and others challenged. In addition, mos once. 
of Learning, The Nature of Knowledge, Ciarvie tu fe bs find themselves confronting completely new, The We 
teria, Preschool and Elementary School. Jun; ae “garding the purpose and nature of education. ~“o¢ $° f 
e ee nior High ings are like] i ents e 
School and the Middle School, The High School Com- satisfacti ely to give any one reader mom omenrt’ 
munity College, and Curriculum Issues. Each section y a ation, moments of irritation, and ™ ted 
prefaced by a short introduction and followed by discus- Ed “hee disco” 908 
sion questions. The purpose of the volume, as stated os sich a who are becoming increasingly , "pools g gat 
authors, is thas ‘ progress of our schools will find this . how av 
at haiti es hae au ‘abate le the selections Sar Gar we her 
ta kelm the neaden ta see the sene af the cumin , Zek t0 Go, they also, make clear BOM “Huse CO oa 
lum decisions that must be st identify some Pie ip Curriculum theory A ARAN TH wa 
of the issues involved, understand the bases of ist rT writings will be especially appealing tO i g 
curriculum building, and formulate for himself a of he need for a school program that is ov gic” 
clearer picture of what he wants the public school is Preserving the human condition in a techn® 
curriculum to be, at all levels, from nursery Ten asive theme throughout the book. so Woh 
school to community college. FA fact that a number of the selections We this A 
i Tie and ergy years before the copyright date ° om” ri 
Although the intended readership is not specified, the A at they remain relevant, is somewna” ing pe gi 
content of the selections and the discussion questions eet enly some problems in urriculum-mak a ere? 
reflect the interests of public school administrators and = g enough to permit a reasonable rather tha” 
graduate students of curriculum development and school proach to their solution. 
administration. i of 
Taken as a whole, the collection achieves the authors’ Richard Smith, Reviewer d jnst” 
purpose. The writings are arranged in a sequence that Department of Curriculum an 
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SL O O E A 


APP 
ag EE ONE THOUSAND students are en- 
sored b a special program in higher education spon- 
Univeral: the Union for Experimenting Colleges an 
sk We eee te known as University With- 
graduate. (UWW), allows students to do their under- 
the tra Me and attain their degrees largely outside 
progra itional campus and classroom boundaries. This 
approach makes use of highly individualized and flexible 
divest es to learning. It emphasizes student self- 
Eien x in learning, but maintains close contact be- 
wher students and advisors. Education takes place 
ships, the student is: at home, at work, through intern- 
at i. experience, independent study, by video tape, 
is no fix colleges, and travel or service abroad. There 
e st xed curriculum, and programs are developed by 
evalu udent and his faculty advisor. Admissions policies, 
Saage procedures, and criteria for awarding, the 
admi e are developed by each institution. A “rolling 
meak co plan, at most institutions, will permit enroll- 
and at various times of the year rather than just fall 
winter. 


tise key feature in all UWW prog 
Junct faculty” and seminars-in-the-field to increase 
fficials, staff from 


earni ity 
mng possibilities. Government 0 f 
businessmen, artists, an 


greed to pe part 


rams is the use of 


communi 
e agencies, scientists, 
of ta are among those who have a 
UWW team in their communities. "ons. « 
j of this “ad- 


Wi 
ll be made of the skills and experience 


minars now being 


jun ; 
mal in all-campus se 
Institut; 
eons participating in 
re: ae A American higher e 
Mas niversity of Minnesota 
sota chusetts, Antioch College, Jew College (Sara 
Caray rida), Shaw University, “? f aw 
Cago Ina, Roger Williams College, Bard Collegs, of 
versity te University, Goddard College, Howe llinois 
p “rj r : 
Sta iends World College, non tto H 


ducation. Par 


~ 


Universi 
niversity, Stephens College college Skidmore 


e 
oll 
ege, Staten Island Community 


New York ‘University, 


ol] 

PI estminster College. E 
Jan Dning of the program has been underway Sin 
nts totaling over $900,000 
nd the Ford nel 
the nited Nations uca- 
Organization (UNESCO) 
Jans for an internationa 
be “HG, Fur j „mation about the program 

iotained anther ioa kin President 
Uni amed by contacting Dr. muel Baskl e pie, 


on 
Antok ot Experimenting Colleges "45387. 


anuar 

from t, of 1971, under gra 

tion e U.S. Office of Education 4 
tio al cite he grant from U 
Will en entfie, and Cultural 


Coto UWW to develop P 


r Education, 


uR 

N x * 

Seniga TIONAL LABORATOR a variety of 
Sorts College Division, is engaged d Organiza- 
a l Sy aae i ia Administrat : M rocesses an 
TO stems -ogram } Paes 
tie ducts that kao Eke of colleges and kapteni 
educag orts focus on product Jevelopment, nS s 
FMizatic for administrators, an consultation ee in- 
: m development, institutional research, an 
n an Systems. : 

i A of these areas, the staff is developing, field 
S, and evaluating techniques and products WI 


Willard E. North 


Central Missouri State College 


the cooperation of several educational research and 
development agencies, as well as a number of universi- 
ties and colleges. Activities include staff assistance 
workshops, and instructional materials for educational 
development officers and other key administrators at 


cooperating institutions. 
i long term, developmental effort 


with various stages scheduled over a period of years. 
Some products are now available, others are being field 
tested, and still others are in preliminary stages of 
development. AOS products, “users’ guides” and train- 
ing workshops will be made available to colleges and 
universities as the products are tested, evaluated, and 
refined. 

Publications and products developed under this pro- 
gram and now available are: 


Role Definition: | Educational Development Officer. A 
monograph defining the concept and professional role 
of the EDO as part of the AOS approach. Available 


upon request. 

Undergraduate Curriculum Improvement. A review of 
the literature on curriculum change in higher education, 
with annotated bibliography. Available upon request. 


NLHE Information Retrieval System. A set of com- 


puter programs, written in FORTRAN, with a training 
manual and practice exercises, enabling administrators 
to retrieve desired reports from small scale computing 
equipment without programmer intervention. 
field tested in 1972. This descriptive leaflet is available 
upon request. 

1180 Admissions Information System. A set of pro- 


grams for use with the NLHE Information Retrieval 
System to provide admissions officers an efficient method 
of obtaining information needed to improve admissions 
decisions. Field tested and evaluated in spring of 1971. 


System design specifications available upon request. 


University Admissions Information System. Computer 
programs, specifications, users’ manual, and a demon- 
stration data pase all designed to improve admissions 
processes at institutions using IBM 1401 computer. 


Available upon request. 
Financial Aid Information System. Specifications, pro- 
grams, practice exercises, and 2 demonstration data 
base for the development of a data management system 
for student aid applications, grants, loan funds, and 
audits. For use on the IBM 1401 computer. Available 


upon request. 

Further information may be 
the National Laboratory for Hi 
Plaza, Durham, C 27701. 


obtained by writing to 
gher Education, Mutual 


att E a 


Readers are invited to send items of research 
interest to Dr. Willard E. N orth, Central 
Missouri State College, Warrens- 


burg, Missouri 64093 


Among 
Those 
Present 


D. BRUCE BELL is engaged in research into the process 
of retirement for the Social Security Administration in 
Washington, D. C. He earned his BA and MA from the 
University of Texas at Austin and his PhD in psychology 
from Texas Tech University. Other research includes 
studies to improve psychological measures with stroke 
patients and additional work in learning disorders. 
FRANKLIN D. LEWIS is a psychologist with the Oua- 
chita Regional Mental Health and Counseling Center, Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. Previously he was an associate pro- 
fessor, director of a counselor training program, and 
assistant administrator of a rehabilitation center. His 
PhD is from Texas Tech, ROBERT P. ANDERSON 
earned his MA and PhD from the University of Chicago. 
He is in private practice in Lubbock, Texas, and part- 
time Professor of Psychology at Texas Tech University. 
In addition he consults with the Snyder, Andrews, and 
Abilene, Texas school systems and the St. Christopher’s 
Corrective Learning Center in Lubbock. 


MARGARET M. CLIFFORD is an Assistant Professor 
of Educational Psychology at the University of Iowa in 
Iowa City. She received her graduate degrees from The 
University of Wisconsin. Her interests are classroom 
motivation and social psychology in education. T. ANNE 
CLEARY is Associate Professor of Educational Psychol- 
ogy at The University of Wisconsin, She received her 
MA from the University of Minnesota and her PhD from 
the University of Illinois. Her area of specialization is 
measurement with emphasis on both the theoretical and 
applied aspects. G. WILLIAM WALSTRR is an Assistant 
Professor in Educational Psychology at The University 
of Wisconsin. He obtained his MA at Stanford and his 
PhD at the University of Minnesota. His primary area 
of interest is statistics and research methodology. 


CURTIS R. FINCH is a research and 
cialist with the Cer on Voce 
Education and an Associate Professor in the C 
Education at Ohio State University. He is a o 
of General Motors Institute and received BS and MS 
degrees from Kansas State College of Pittsburg. His 
doctoral studies were completed at Penn State. He has 
taught automotive and aircraft maintenance and has 
been employed as a full-time educational researcher, His 
occupational experience includes over 3 years as an auto- 
motive technician and mechanic. 


LINCOLN H. HALL is Dean of Instruction at the Col- 
lege of the Sequoias in Visalia, California. He received 
his BS degree from UCLA and his MA from the Clare- 
mont Graduate School. His PhD in higher education was 
granted by the University of Southern California. After 
serving for 2 years as a high school social studies teacher, 
Dr. Hall became an Instructor in Economics at the Col- 
lege of the Sequoias where he was subsequently a Coun- 
selor, Dean of Evening College, and Dean of Student 
Personnel before assuming his present position. 


JUDITH KLEINFELD is an Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cational Psychology at the Institute of Social, Economic, 
and Government Research at the University of Alaska. 
She received an EdD in Human Development from the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. Her research in- 
terests center on the effects of alternative secondary 
school programs on the achievement and personal ad- 


development spe- 
l and Technical 


itive 
justment of Alaska native students and on the cogni 
abilities of Eskimo students. 


at 
JAMES M. KUDER is Assistant Dean of Students jo 
Colorado State University, Fort Collins. He zeen 
BA, BAEd, and MEd degrees from Western Was Ore 
State College in Bellingham. His PhD is from schoo! 
State University, Corvallis, He has worked as 2 fp r 
psychologist and public school teacher. His cut? a with 
search interests are in the area of student grouP 
particular emphasis on the leaving student. 


due 
JON C. MARSHALL is an Associate Professor te re" 
cation at the University of Missouri-St, Lows. j dD 
ceived his BS in mathematics, MS in Guidance, ait of 
in Measurement and Evaluation from the Univer yelop 
Kansas. He was the co-director of a project, (CA. 
the programs for a Computer Assisted Evaluation entitled 
system. He is co-author of a measurement text 
Classroom Test Construction. 


or i 
CHARLES J. PULVINO is an Assistant Prof yni- 
the Department of Counseling and Guidance 4 s from 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. He holds 4 D degre 
Canisius College and the BA, EdM, and Phealo, pr 
from the State University of New York at Bu each) 
Pulvino was previously a secondary mathematics á cto? 
a secondary school counselor, and a University Universi 
He is presently the Associate Director of The GLA 
of Wisconsin Superior Student’s Laboratory. jaf Colleg 
J. MICKELSON received his BA from St. Olai, sp”, 
He was a secondary school teacher and couns ja ay 
2 years as a Peace Corps Volunteer in Ethiop urreni, 
months as a Job Corps Instructor; an 8 nivel i 
employed as an Assistant Professor at The í Couns he 
of Wisconsin-Milwaukee in the Department D from ior 
Education. Dr. Mickelson received his ith 2 male 
State University of New York at Buffalo Wi" 19 in asd 
in Counselor Education. His research interests voces “th 
communication component of the counseling Pa w 
establishment of community counseling prog 


trained indigenous people as paraprofessionals. 


terdisciplinary Studies, Sociology, and Poli" 3 
at Northwestern University. He was prer Wisco on 
of the School of Education, The University © from inf 

adison. His experience in education ranges 1s to bes 
g English in junior and senior high schoo’ hold? gor 
irector of Graduate Studies in Education. f Col; 
B, MA, and EdD all from the University 0° educ% yd. 
Besides his degree work he has studied teach¢ the ae i 
and education programs in key nations aroun icles 
He has published over 150 professional a? 


à regular columnist to The JER. 


J rim 

A PAUL TORRANCE is head of the Dera rely i 

ucational Psychology, Measurement and Rest itil ya 

versity of i Prior to assuming “ pane 
2 fe was Director of the Bureau au 

Research, University of Minnesota. He is the guca By 

en books and over five hundred articles 1? pook 15 pen 
is 


and psychological j í recent 
} gical journals. His most rece 
couraging Creativity in the Classroom, and jdre™ á 


research is concerned with disadvantaged 


in 


Executive Editors 


WILSON B. THIEDE, Professor of Curriculum and Instruction, 
The University of Wisconsin—Madison, Chairman. 

WAYNE OTTO, Professor of Curriculum and Instruction, The 
niversity of Wisconsin—Madison. 

PROBERT D. BOYD, Associate Professor of Curriculum and 
"struction, The University of Wisconsin—Madison. 


. 
Consulting Editors f 
a 
Terms Expire December 31, 1972 
BOYAN, Dean, Graduate School of Education, 
California, Santa Barbara. 


R 
ABRE CLASEN, Associate Professor of Extension Edu- 


Catlo 
ata Associate Director of the Instructional Research 


NORMAN J, 
University of 


L. GONZO, Assistant Professor of Music Education, 

Ilinois, Urbana. 

Sity of | JERROLDS, Assistant Professor of Education, Univer- 
°F Georgia, Athens. 

Universige ENKE, Assistant Professor, College of Education, 
alle of Illinois, Urbana. 

Education ©; MITZEL, Assistant Dean for Research, College of 

1 Pennsylvania State University, University Park 


Ri Terms Expire December 31, 1973 


sae BARDWELL, Superintendent of Schools, Ithaca 
do Ree District, NY. 
Versity v» CURKIN, Professor of Elementary Education, Uni- 
Oliy Ilinois, Urbana. 
Yeshiva L. HURLEY, Associate Professor of Special Education, 
` p unlvetsity, New York. 
es a JURATA, Coordinator of Reading, Jefferson County 
MES p° 
wteay of RATHS, Professor of Education and pipectors 
Maryla; ducational Research and Field Services, University 
x Ay = ” College Park. 
We, VaMUELS, Associate Professor of Educational PSY- 
PMA poy of Minnesota, Minneapolis. ilna 
* STEWAR t of Counseling, 
Unmet Se T, Professor, Departmen! Ye 
Versity, e and Educational Psychology, Michigan Sta 
ansing. 


Re oe Terms Expire December 31, 1974 
Uy tiversiey BLUM, Professor of Educational Psyc 
si E, Aa isconsin—Milwaukee. Ass 
Unive Professi lE, Extension Research Coordinator AEA 
maS Extension Education, Washington 

n. 


hology, 


j- 
Ug ashi Professor of Education, New York Un 
L Stag ston Square. 


Iq YOS] * GROSS n ity, Tempe- 
ve CogPH uns. p” Arizona State University, eet 
Silta ittee pi Director of Research, Wisconsin Co 

uth AM Or Higher Education, Madison- 


Ñ x of 
tity Carolin Mecouty, Professor of English, University 
tats AR o 


a c 

dD lumbi. 

KN Colac” NORTH. a ntral Missouri 
Ay p C28, 1, Director of Research, Ce 


ts atrensbui Editor. 
Uy Hist PA rg. Field News k 
vein uy LMER, ‘Professor of Curriculum and tre 
‘Ity s Niversit in—Madison- 
Ju) op STE y of Wisconsin— l- 
WA R Minn PA Bureau of Institutional Research Un 
Posten’, VAN » Minneapolis. 
<I y iversity, 
d, Long Professor of Psychology, Hofstra Unive! 
slang, Ny, 
Emer: 
meriti 
AKER CA. 


ills, 
oks “42 Q Via Puerta, Lagunā Kilis 
L S, 724 N. eth St., Neodeshā 
* 4185 Pinion, Boulder, CO- 


' heim, 
891 South Walnut St., Box 323r Ra 


rofe jon, Uni- 
C: poner Emeritus, School of Education, 


olina, Chapel Hills 

Key lteetor Emeritus of Eval 
oll Drive, Los Angeles, "e Fle 
g ables, 

> qg ZOL Alminar Avenue, coral & 

eiS Place, Palo Alto CA 
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Summary and Review of Investigations Relating 
to Reading, July 1, 1970 to June 30, 1971 


WAYNE OTTO, THOMAS c. BARRETT, RICHARD J. 


d 
SMITH, KENNETH L. DULIN, an 
DALE D. JOHNSON, 


n 
The University of Wisconsin—Madiso 


7 of 
with the assistance fH 
ROBERT BARGANZ and KENNETH M. SM 


THE SUMMARY and Review for 1970-1971 is, in line with estab! 
ported in journals, This year there is, 


however, a marked increase i 
crease is mainly attributable to a combination of two facts: 


: -ati re- 
lished policy, again limited to investigations ? 


A i e in- 
n the number of investigations included. Th put 


and 
is 
. M inves- 
personal comments are gi hi emret characterization of a phere- 
5 P e given at t iscreti ral reviewers. 
fore, the coverage given to a Single stud: Sentence to several huedree i an ar- 
) k e: 
omewhat different and varied purposes, see those apP le 
earch, Quarterly, The Review of Educational Resear? Re- 
e revisions of The Encyclopedia of Education e 
ons of such organizati i r i jation, 
ence, and the National i idee eona as Ponal Reading ties of researdl 
ensive summar: 


- Compre’ 


I. THE SOCIOLOGY oF READING 


hy 
analyzed a priori the pr r of eat 
: Probable basic-skill needs 
A. Environmental Influences Upon Reading interviewed servicemen E a pa those roles id 
1. National ay and Oral Reading Ability. An inter- arithmetic, ou Trthe-job uses of reading, listening, hese 
esting cross-cu tural study of the oral reading achieve- persons’ readin a (d) Systematically compare’ ing i? 
ment x by Elder a eriean primary-graders was work-related a ills, their egree of use of oo os r 
reported by Elder m. ne cottish children, who started related readin yS, and the levels of difficulty of p 
ue a ae ie oe eee act nob both with to be a ¢ ear Tekan Provided them. There SPE i 
= -year- ©ars-in-school peers ities of $ “lonship between (a) the rea read” 
age pcr, bit about egala ny ytd elt Ameren | S taal win ahaa O) te itty of the 
eye i 3 elr older years- A ich thi re ri rly co j 
in-school peers; hence, the igher quality of thet. oe] au (c) their tendencies to ‘es erne water than toy 
reading appeared to be a reflection of their additional N Sources for job-relate, A 
year’s experience at reading and 


d information. As would P jti 


i a 

S between the readers’ aP! pei! 

Y y readin Rye, cae as WS 

the Scottish children read more slowly than did is eee Use of reading” The coals difficulty, the leas Kogn iri 

ican children, but more accurately, and with Provement of hors concluded that, ilitata 

reliance on phonic analysis than on cte A ereater either by (n) Pe*formance could clearly be fac g tha 

the American children read faster, with mo i en ifieulty te at literacy, or by (b) lowena oul 

context, and with fewer meaning-changing ertors, Th Probably be bat ae materials, the greater Lae ela pieh 
authors concluded (a) that the overall difference, dane Soc Xpeditiously attained through th 

the two groups were pri 


es b 
obably attributable to the saveen 
children’s extra year of 


e Levels and Reading. Jeruchime’ ip? 
schooling, and (b) that th agur 
ticular patterns of rate 


* jon: g 

etwe (14) investigated the relation" on 

and error observed in the KaT- Negro prose? T Middle socia] elass membership Se and 

groups were probably attributable to the Scottish schoolg expressiye Eh, children and two aspects of recep acti 

heavy emphasis on phonies as the major Word-attack (verb) Words ean EN knowledge and use of (a n) wor, ad 
strategy and the American schools’ heavier emphasis and Phrases T Phrases, anq (b) “object” (nou bi ch 

whole-word and contextual approaches, on easu 
2. Military Occupational 


Specia; as adm om e re t 

S in: : à Ci i ea me 
l i ini Ti € eptive vocabulary, 

SS ecù ltie: and Work-Re i (PPyp iste ed the 

Reading Activities. A most interestir ed * 


is or h an ody Picture Vocabulary re 
oj r Sve jy ry ean Ceiling item, and to measu 

one which could well be emulated in ity ne and clearly Picture «Wary each child Was dabea (o, Tanpoi 

i as an analysis of the literaci o Et Vocational the miqand two Cartoon stri ee tota 
sie w jobs reported by Sit racy demands of sey- peri ddie Socioeconomic Eea Tn terms of dren wer 
Project REALISTIC (an acronym coined from RED As | PPY mad, 2e8Pects; See item 

A in >» May f 4 
pene ano a “soi they (a) selected three repre. ficed much me lasstakes in either word-classs p 
sentative jobroles (supplyman, vehicle mechanic, and ore ™S Of succes eUaee in response to the 
cook) regularly occurring within the U, S. military, (b) wee d within » Word-class, two results 
receptiv 


© vocabulary (the P. 


children had a significantly higher p 
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age 
ay soe than noun errors, while these propor- 
Wi ee ese about equal for the middle SES sample; and 
pictures) hee vocabulary (the oral responses to the 
either ene AG were no significant differences within 
ences in fant Also, there were no significant sex differ- 
‘Also d 1 ner case. 
tures ee with low SES children’s responses to pic- 
ume” of lan study by Aliotti (1). To cut out simple “vol- 
thus hopef, fe a production in response to a picture, and 
what a ae y to better measure true “knowledge” of 
litera] 2 cture had to say, he administered a straight, 
neo ee test regarding a picture’s content to 
he results inite, middle-class first-graders and compared 
ninety-six b $ ound with those obtained with a group of 
cant to the ack disadvantaged children. Differences signi” 
Were Fona a < .001 level of confidence by a two-tailed test 
ifferences a favor of the middle-class children. No sex 
e nihon S found, although they were tested for. 
trolled Jev concluded that, even at this very finely con- 
class {gle}, picture-reading abilities differ from social 
social class, and that this difference may be a 


cruci 
al o ; 
ne, since most school textbooks make heavy use 


Pictures, 
Challenpi 
Ceptug) meing the generalization that paucity of con- 
ause of cpabulany in black inner-city children is a major 
felg pene lack of reading success, Cohen and Korn- 
n Ne eanalyzed a relatively “classic” study (22) of 
extreme ie children’s vocabularies which had report 
Vocabularies c Pancies between such children’s oral-aural 
mi teats and the lexical demands of most standard 
ious En By simply accepting as “present” the 
Ndren h Aee forms of words in which the Negro 
(lik wan failed to enunciate the inflectional endings 
Of eh lq” for “walked”) the authors arrived at levels 
ne Usual conceptual vocabulary generally well within 
th as co S0 adequate readiness, 
dee chig aed that other reasons for the failure 0 
lists in ren to read must thus be present, and that spe- 
he reading would do better to look for these factors 
ren’s » pack to the 
S 
r elf. 
wationsns on eet and Reading. To } 
hood, 
chs hbor. d 
Rte, mig”) studied seventy-eight suc graders 
reac Scorn stern inner-city area. He foun ; 
lowe to CE on the Rosenburg Self Esteem Scale ee 
Sa * No EA and reading success, put not to high © 
Soo Wh alysis by sex was reported. i 
ya reint related to this was a study of types ea 
Cotte, „orcement and success in oral reading 5 t 
„q 22d Palmer (6). Three types of yeinforcemen® 
with Punishment, and “neutral” feedback—we 
Over- and underachieving, high- and 
d six 
Blonie Tay Or: i -agraphs. re wert 
tint Broun cant Dral Beading oe mane es 
Punih loivaa „more errors than di 
au Ment ding” or “punishing” f i houn; 
àchihe ging oup did better than the rena i 
feg in did better the boys. Only we. 
et 2S lo than y: ificant 
eng for ej tesSt-anxious boys was there a 5! 
bopt pp, cither s boys 
Loth The aner level of test-anxiety OF itive eff 
an Punishmenc’® concluded from the positive 
ety fh ag ent and reward that fe back per $ = 
5. p pr Ure of the feedback, was the most imp! 
ions ap tcing success. 
ASh (Attitudes and Reading. T° ang 
h $ i 
etween children’s success t hodh 


b 

ih na Ompapa rental opinion regardin 

Sı 

Wy th Signo by mothers of succe 

Hopton te wi by mothers of unsue 

Meng fi p 7o significant a jeet 

âders i eral OPE, 

érs in gei their feeling? 


c : 
Cessful readers in 


schools. There was, however, an interaction with 

3 b 3 the sex 
E ses „Among the mothers of successful children, 
7 As girls evaluated the schools more highly than 
di | mothers of boys. Actually, in fact, the lowest mean 
ratings of the two schools came from mothers of boys 
paa a eae. success. An interesting ide finding 
c y was that when children were having troubl 
in school (not necessarily in readi impi AA s 
demic” difficulties) =a of Ee FEN is ra 
blame the school, while mothers of boys were ne a t 
to blame the child himself. The author snacuinted thet 
this tendency could perhaps be attributed to the crane 
notion that girls “ought” to do well in school (and that 
the school is then to blame if they don’t) but that boys 
are not always expected to do well and must therefore 
shoulder some or all of the blame themselves. 


B. Characteristics of Reading Materials 
1. Illustrations in Multiracial Basal Readers. Four 
basal series, the Chandler series, the Follett 
k Street readers, and the Houghton Mifflin 
d by Parker and Campbell (19) and 
f various dimensions of their use 
series devoted approximately 
-space to illustrations, but the 
four varied considerably in terms of the number of 
appearances of non-whites and the number of stories with 
or both white and non-white 


only white, only non-white, 
characters. The Houghton Mifflin series was considerably 


lower than the others in use of non-whites, while the 
Follett series was highest. In terms of the adult charac- 
ters presente of the four series, the 
Houghton Mifflin and Follett series both presented mostly 
mothers and fathers, suggesting a family-centered 
orientation, while the Bank Street readers presented 
adults in many roles and the Chandler series presented 
few adults at all. Finally, in terms of locales presented, 
all four avoi ic extremes in the neighborhoods 
portrayed—no ur ight and no lavish homes—though 
the Chandler and Bank Street series were more urban- 
community-centered and the Follett and Houghton Mifflin 
series more centered in single-family homes. 


C. Reading Habits and Preferences 
1. Social Class and Children’s Reading Preferences. 
Challenging the widespread assumption | that working- 
class children will identify with and enjoy story books 
more consonant with their own backgrounds than is 
ase in the typical basal reader, a study by 
dicated that this is not 


usually the ¢ é 

i Williams (8) in 

Ellison ang t least in England. Two matched 
ys and girls, 


ily the case, a 
three different series, two of 


“integrated” 
series, the Ban 
series were examine 
compared in terms 0: 
of illustrations. All four 

half of their available page 


d in the illustrations 


ssar: i 
Tronpa of middle- and working-class bo; 
aged 9 to 10, responded to | 

i ere “middle-class ore: n 
eda oriented,” in terms of both Likert-scale 
responses ranging from 
and forced-choice rankin. 
“Jeast.” In neither case W' 


t of material sign rel: 
Tor ued that the basic characteristics of books (e.g. 


-li title, characterization, plot, etc.) are perhaps 
ed i portant in determining the appeal of the story 


than are class-related factors. 

s in Test Performance 
Mexican-American Children. 
1, Reading Fit ith the use of the Metropolitan Readi- 
i SES Mexican-American 
i ish. Mishra and 
d the MRT to seventy-three such 
i their first-grade year 

mpared the results obtained with how well 
a eres Thad achieved in reading by the end of the 
theas a de, as measured by the Metropolitan Achievement 
third ore alidity coefficients obtained 
d deal lower than with the 
at the split-halves reli- 


AT). Overall, the v: 
5 .09 to 58, a goo 


orm-groups- 


Noting th 
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; when used with this sample 
aay eure oe N acetal in the manual, the 
eee ae Peoneded by questioning the use of the MRT as 
eee casas measure for lower SES children in non- 
ish-speaking homes. p £ 
P BaS related study by Spence, Mishra, and Ghozeil 
(20) attempted to determine whether Mexican-American 
children regularly spoken to by their parents in both 
English and Spanish might have certain intellectual 
advantages in school over those whose parents spoke to 
them only in Spanish. Two such groups of lower SES 
6-year-olds were given four standardized tests of verbal 
and/or intellectual performance: the MRT, the Van Al- 


styne Picture Vocabulary Test, and the English Vocabu- 
lary subtests of both the Weschler Intelligence Scale for 
Children (WISC) and the Bi 


net. Though neither group 
was superior on the MRT, the forty-seven children from 
the bilingual homes were consistently superior to the 
ninety-nine from monolingual homes on the other three 
measures, 


Another study dealing with Mexican-American elemen- 
tary school children, though not concerned solely with 
readiness, was reported by Jorstad (13) in which the 
Illinois Te: 

of twenty studied diagnostically. These 
Ss, all of whom would hay i 
tarded” i 


languag -competency-buil 
2. Prediction of Read 


3. Reading Prediction ang R 
Five other studies wer, 


T AES i a at least tan, 
reading, sinc instruments the 
used in the prediction and/or 7 Sealt with 


diagnosi are often 
ner and Belden (2) compared as of read 


ing. Bon- 
the Wesch] : 
gence Scale (WAIS) and the PPVT Wah mn t Intelli- 
high students and concluded that the Peabody Bro senior 


i i i Was useful 
as a quick screening device only at thesis i 
Mandel and McLeod (17) found relati ae tane pee 
scores in low SES Caucasian groups over a Tea e 
5 years. 

Cicirelli and others (4) reported e. 
sampling of white, black, and Mexican-Ameri 
start program “graduates” with the ITPA, Ge 
profiles of the three groups were similar in total psycho- 


high and Mexican- 


SES Gen 
gentially rel 


linguistic ages, but with blacks 
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: r exl- 
Americans low on auditory sequential ei an 
can-Americans high and blacks low on visua edes 12 
memory. These patterns were consistent at g: ores lower 
and 3. Overall, (a) the Headstart group pone level, bu 
than white middle-class norms at each Be year, an 
gained approximately a year’s growth eac al-channel, 
(b) the group’s greatest strengths were in visu findings 
rather than auditory-channel, abilities. These 15), who 
were similar to those of Linder and Fillmer ape 
tested 108 poor-reading second-grade Negro Lee all-tasks 
tory, visual, and combination auditory-visua x orer than 
and found auditory recall to be significantly po! 
visual and audiovisual in combination. tern white 

Lowry (16) compared twenty-one southwes Psa Nez 
kindergarten children with twenty-one southwes tal Test 
Perce Indian children on the Frostig Developme isori 
of Visual Perception and the Wepman Auditory childre™ 
nation Test. In both comparisons, the Indian ter dis- 
had significantly lower mean scores and a grean they 
persion of scores, suggesting that on both cov earniné 
were far less ready for school, generally, and for 
to read, specifically. 


oor 
Finally, Flynn and Byrne (9) examined good ana T of 
readers from high and low SES on a 9-subtest ba differ 
auditory discrimination skills, but found no SE 
ences, alth 


d an 
ough they did find differences between 80° 
poor readers, 
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I. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF READING 


Sycholopi 
ogical Correlates of Reading Achievement 
red the effective- 
(WISC and 
es ` Wide Range 4%. ti 
and Gilmore Oral Reading Test) in predicting 
as defined as 


Achieve- 


or ý 
igg gor low achievers when success 
ple consisted of 


ating a 
R hte aie school. The samp, 

7 dropouts dram spool stu Tents 
Union Hig 
ypothesized 
redictors 
low 


a 
g ea achievers by Compt? 
eadi examiners. The investigator 
School better P 
8 w graduation than IQ $ 
di „Vea © were in regular classes- To test this hypoth- 
s nS i hronologica 
achievement bY we ted betwee a 


graduate or dropout. 
S; 5 ropo 
EA for students i 
Nifiea at the .01 level for verba 
nt at the .05 level for ful 
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uot signin = performance IQ. Correlation with suc- 
oe T gradua ion for students in classes for the edu- 
coe TR uy retarded was significant at the 01 level 
Sa ag a ex, .05 level for verbal and full-scale 1Q’s, 
boemo Pop eati for performance IQ. The author con- 
codd mai E pie ee sorpass individual intelligence 
school classes for fee aE pee o rere Ee 
Moore (86) reported the results of a ‘readin, im 
ment program which, in addition to gains în E 
performance, apparently resulted in improved re: = 
to some categories of items in a standardized peat 
verbal intelligence test. In addition, the areas 


fied categories of 
oup of 404 fifth-graders and a control 

fifth-graders were form al. group, of Si 

lowed the Science Resear 


ing achievemen 
after the experiment. 
significantly 8 
mental group in the Word Knowledge subtest, but not 
in the Reading for Meaning or i 
tests. On the basis of these findings, the author con- 
cluded that the experimental treatment was definitely 
a conclusion that some 


superior to the control treatment, 
might not accept. The mean difference M final IQ’s 


between experimental and control groups with covariance 
as 0.8 in favor of 


adjustment for initial differences W: 
oup. On the basis of these and re- 


can be manipulated to impro 
between his conclusion 
pears to be the re- 


reading 
dren with reading difficulties 
psychometric e 
of depressed 
than expected an 
cant effect 
Ss were initial 
ment Test (W. 
retardation; 
disease, medic: 
were eliminated. 
enrolled in regular cl: 


at s. Intelligence was det 
ER i -etardation by the 


would have 
achievemen 
the findings °: a one-way analysis of variance. How- 
ever, the hyp + that the incidence 0 
e significantly greater tha 
tarded children was 
incidence of relatively low intelligence was 
js sample, the difference between the mean 
otients (computed by dividing the WRAT 
quivalency by current grade placement) of the 
and low JQ groups was not statistically signifi- 
e findings do not agree with the findings © 


TS. 
d Mooney (5) investigated 


jed were currently 
ding special 
WISC and 


sis that intelligence , 


the advisa- 
obtaining @ measure of jntelligence with the 
Test (SIT) when the test is ad- 

room teacher Or reading specialist. 
Two questions were asked. Can scores obtained from, the 
SIT be used with as much confidence as scores obtained 
from the Stanford-Binet (8-B) when both tests have 
dministered by a test specialist? Can scores ob- 

SIT administered by 2 teacher be used 

s scores obtained from the 


tained from the 
much confidence a 
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ead- 
i a howed that the lower oe 
groups, Chi-square analyses s r than expected children 
four test specialists, and ten ing group members chose re and Aoro than ex 
dents, ages 6 to 14, four te Using the from their own groups (p a rops (pa i 
ae all from ten soma eee correla- pected children from the pA e ainda: fewer thia 
= 2 ~ t formula, a f the middle reading u < 
Pearson product tall Belen the S-B and SIT scores. Members o i he loser reading groups (p ding 
tion was computed be lation coefficients of (a) .93 expected choices from the Rs es from the top rea ie 
The findings revealed eres istered by test Specialists and more than expected c er roup members er 
when both tests were a ae administered by test groups (p < .001). The top rea ing ee lower mea ing 
and (b) .94 when the Syne The authors con- fewer than expected choices ie Be aes from 
arunt moe Taea the SIT administered | groups Ẹ S200, fewer (ie Ta ean dies within 
Soar a test specialist or a teacher can be used with the middle zea ae we extant @ < 001). a 
as asar oifidenee as aa pened n SE authors ann that the top reading groups W n the 
L 
aero g ae, denota T comparing a child’s hesive and the lower y trong trend away 
ee ith his reo achievement have in the SIT a valid middle reading groups there ee 5 roup choices. ia 
et ae an e f test administration from cohesiveness in favor of Hom "on de ‘levels beh A 
Deich (31) compared reading time and error rates replication of this study at highe Seas make sign 
for normal and retarded readers using the reading sub- be welcome and seems needed if Pe form in regar E 
test of the WRAT. Retarded readers of average intelli- cant implications for educational re os likelihood a 
gence from the sixth grade were matched on the basis grouping Practices. First graders in a ing practicus 
of WRAT scores to second graders of average intelli- not yet experienced the full effects of group. (1) subject 
Bence. Another group of less retarded readers, also from amieson (62) tested two hypotheses hn attitude 2 
e sixth grade, were WRAT matched to second graders learn Plausible statements in favor of a 
of above average intelligence In all, fifty-five S Were i 
used. The ndings we 


implausible State: 
ere reportedly that the y i 
group read at the s: i 


eadily than 
ments opposing them more read ik 
etarded ey learn implausible-favoring OF planai statemen” 
ame speed as their Yeading-prade Statements, and (2) subjects recall plausi 4 tements O 
level peers and that the more retarded group made sig- in fayoy of an attitude or implausible s ? mplausib r 
nificantly more is oe t is difficult to understand the Dosing them more readily than they oo ie Ss were 
rationale for this Study as Well as draw any implica- favoring or Plausible-opposing statements. lic club ant 
tions from the findings. Tt Should be noted that the twenty college students, ten from a oe ee 5 were 
WRAT measures reading grade level by counting the ten from an Evangelical union. The two ae ator 
number of words from a list Students ‘can Pronounce matched for sex, age, and intelligence and b view wa 
Baers represent fundamentally Opposite points Gated twe 
conan and Levy (69) looked at relationships þe- garding the material given them. First they us percei 
by (a) Ee VISO aud Goodenough’s Draw a Person Test statements relative to their attitudes ge T d 
chrono ye de 1Q range and restricting plausibility. They then, in a series of nve Pig sper 
ining Tie dir p ) fe below cars, and (b) ob Tough the twelve Statements at normal be statemer > 
grouns Of boys, on disturbeq 2 POY image #4. two as p mediately reproduced =a many of th 
elationshi wae disturbed d the other normal as possible, Į 
crepancies þe ts were lo 


level the 


anti-Catholic Ss learned f jla 
: ible pro- and implausible antistatements R aa im} 
i ISC To rawing IQ will implausible xo- and plausible A ent 
i Pers À ndings were reported for the recall data. twer. 
gated the effect of | Dersomaey a Truog (41) investi- Greenberg: (57) investigated the motivations of ready 
on Yeading compre ion Seventy e tivation variables three good readers in selecting materials Mowing? Lee 
were Categorized ac ording to the, ight colle; students during the months of July and August fo tudy bib: 
Eysen, ersonality ventory ( PI) we ances on the completion o. Slade 7, The Purposes of the s ate fare) 
Scale bination with the Pan.’ me est Anxiety (a) to identify the factors which create a ama readin s 
2 measur cademic achieve tive Stale, and able to reading; (b) to determine motivation ch S Who 
from Buxt ’S scale, Th macon tained and (c) to identify patterns of reading. Sel Yed 
hantin sure onPtehension, Th edike a as ientified by seventh grade teachers » =e recor in 
ana ; e- ike r J ii 5. S e 
introversion scores nenrotieism onction of extraversion. along with ap ine eae ee and hori d no 
dion See “The §e tes, and acade ic a hover achieve- pariona, ie author concluded ihat ae ne 100th fs 
res. The lie a- e conside. f Pi is one s, TH 
O ea ria tate ality. Tei tats 
eing compared etween thi on each oan Scores Study į foc el information d 
EE ron ed re algae foarte ating 
cover „erences among the Categori o Ing Students to read. oor readers as W r B85 | ge 
tablished. No relationshi Was found betwa eties es- reader, reading hat z hool year ^y ac% 
comprehension and the in divi l eading as du g abits during the se ts at 2 yoo, 
id The authors concludes t marae Variable demie levels ap oummen bekei nt M ra G io 
be taken before the individual dife rence variable hes | bergs ¢ Y is a ste a the right direction, jp? 
Studied may be of much use to reading archers > limiteq to be of much hal $ the Présent time: ety” gP 
practitioners. Systematic research Studying reag Dustin ang Alfonsin (39) re a sample of One gi 0 
achievement ag a function of these Variables af different oratements from two family autobiographies. om at 9 
ages from beginning reading: to college leve] performance of coll ge women rated the extent to which TO a 
should be undertaken, of each Statement aPPeared similar to themse o eget 
McGinley and McGinley (81) gave six classes of first- Sar Poup rated eir liking for the author inpol 
grade children a sociometrie Question asking them with in teme t. Only three of the statements are = ate oh 
which classmates they would Prefer to work. Each class entire] r SO the objects of the Ss’ response jte o 
was trichotomized into top, middle, anq low reading é ely clear, The 


: je | 
number of Ss rating each ine 
ach form 1S reported as ranging from 21-25. T 


EE OEE 
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means of the 
two rati es = 
author: ings correlated .51 3 
ality of concluded that their finding pote at he cen 
3. aa Ee relationship. ae 
from the eu Factors. Nathan and Hass (89) worked 
ing represent. that when a person learns that some- 
weet rares Tae else, both the symbol and the 
idual, chologically alter . indi- 
al. They hypothesized that Tiis ered for that indi 


twin-form-builg; 
kina ne e bttilding process should result in two 
and tingga a in the conceptualization of ‘words 
among childre amely, (a) increasing consensus 
tion H e n due to greater conventionaliza- 
nra and of the objects they represent; 
resentation A consistency between a child’s rep- 
ing ES Piet d-label and of its correspond- 
Spondence whi 7a due to the semantic corre- 
entities uch is established between the two 


To test 
their 
ages of ren hypothesis 130 boys and girls between the 
ee represent s were first asked to select line drawings 
elect from tl pecific objects. Then they were asked to 
Sented words hese same line drawings ones which repre- 
greases with are eens to the objects. Linear in- 
mong chilies were found in (a) degree of consensus 
3 ord or object as to which line drawing represented each 
salt child’s choi and (b) degree of consistency between 
rd corres oice of drawing for an object and for the 
shetiner ig to that object. 
one between sai and Powell (58) studied the relation- 
(ay and the nee psychological and perceptual fac- 
nu comprehensi owing reading achievement variables: 
rej ciation of on, (b) word knowledge, and (c) pro- 
ative e eters words. They also looked at the 
Wong figurations a of various combinations of letters 
Geo’, Subjects cg clues to the pronunciation of a 
Re Bia schoo! D fourth graders in a small, central 
ding Test c ata-gathering instruments were the SRA 
S, Vocabul omprehension and Vocabulary; the Simi- 
Tes he WISc. ae and Digit Symbol (Coding) subtests 
; five variant e Wepman Auditory Discrimination 
by the net forms of a word configuration test (de- 
Con author) ; and the Bender Visual-Motor 
TA ndings Correlation analyses were performed and 
peck The authors summarized their 
Hers! of’ Gage g number of implications for 
quate ly, needing. Since their Ss are not described 
Stionable iing the number tested, the findings are 
bal innan Eey terms of fourth graders generally. 
atas avior KA used 188 Ss aged 3 to 6 to assess the ver- 
Oral Students qeeschool, inner-city disadvantaged Head- 
Stimye2nguag ubjects were asked to respond to the P/S 
firgy lus wordy Inventory which is composed of thirty 
Wer, Word o Us to which the child responds by telling the 
the’ ana] r idea that comes to his mind. Responses 
Pant ere — ¢ to whether 
radigmatic (superordinate, coordinate, whole- 
responses) - 


Guiz Contr, 
i r 
lords ast) or syntagmatic (all ot 


the 
Structuy, és 
Para basi cture of the intellect mod 
Ga Adi Classification cherie: The difference between 
onses of 3, 4, 5, and 


“Yea, Smati 
ley, Y-olq © and s ie ri 

| yntagmatic resp 
ion Ss Was found to be significant at the p < 01 


dig. on h 
framed that asis of analysis of variance. n 
to tha f ref, the Ss were answering in a syntagmatic 
fhag P „prence, that is producing other unit responses 
teach thes hi stimuli presented. The author conclude 
of st Pres ildren will have no common meanings for a 
ey, hat ree stimulus and, therefore, understanding 
acher is tryi mmunicate will no 

ne Co trying to co 
pt to discover 


Inriti: 

pha “lative A Style and Aids. In an attem V 
stehen Pre-reaqi tenes of a directed reading question 
edy Sion, ing cognitive organizer on reading com- 
Sven by “g ndrews (4) drew heavily from an earlier 
Hhrvade ith and Hesse. A group of twenty-four 
ers and a group of twenty-three eleventh- 


graders were foun eae 

ability on a une epi ane unlike in comprehension 
investigation. The actual oe fis dministered prior to the 
to read to discover the E ae ene 
biographical selection. Three ossibilities . stag ee 
to the students before they as pai ilities were suggested 
given a pre-reading cognitive be x The other group was 
some general information about, iad Which gaveithem 
graphical selection and the sequ aisipule Pr ems 
related to the topic would ap sea Which’ details 
comprehension measure pom me selection: piba 
reading was a 10-item test onan EROnDR after 
The t-test of mean differences was ap Tiedt epee 
prehension scores of the two groups. The oie iis 
received the cognitive organizer was indie ee 
significantly better at the .01 level on the tatei ae 
test than the group which received the directed roadie 
question. These findings agreed with the basic findin, p 
Smith and Hesse that a pre-reading cognitive eee 
is helpful to the comprehension of certain students. The 
author does not include the 10-item comprehension test 
in his report. Inclusion of this instrument would be help- 
ful to the reader in determining the validity of the test 


for the purpose intended. 


In an attempt to shed more light on the question of 
n understanding 


whether pictures do or do not aid pupils i 
written material, Rankin and Culhane (98) replicated 
earlier studies which they felt were inconclusive. Their 
study used two groups: fifty-seven pupils in suburban 
sixth grades randomly assigned to textual material with 
illustrations left intact and to the same material with 
no illustration, and twenty-two graduate students assigned 
equally to the same formats. The article used was approxi- 
mately 250 words, and a 50-item cloze test was used to 
measure understanding. Although both groups performed 
better on the printed format cloze test after looking at the 
illustrations, only the graduate students made significantly 
higher cloze test scores on the format containing illus- 


trations. The authors concluded that their results were 
rlier studies which found that 


in agreement with ea 
pictures are not an aid to the reading comprehension of 
children. On the other hand, the more highly educated 
and brighter graduate students did use the picture clues 
to aid understanding. 

In three experiments, Crouse (30) investigated retro- 
active interference phenomena with prose-learning tasks. 
Undergraduate students at the University of Delaware 
acted as Ss. Experiment I dealt with the effects of inter- 
passage similarity on retroactive interference. Inter- 
passage similarity was defined in terms of experimenter- 
generated questions which the successive passages an- 
swered. The passages were constructed so that, in suc- 
cessive passages, the experimenter-generated questions 
were different, similar, or identical, but always had dif- 
ferent answers. No retroactive interference (relative to 
a control) was found in the different condition, but ap- 
proximately 40 percent retroactive interference was ob- 
tained in the similar and identical conditions. Experiment 
II supported the conclusion that the retroactive inter- 
ference was not a result of failures of passage differentia- 
tion, and Experiment II suggested that it was not a re- 
sult of output phenomena. In discussing his findings the 
author concludes that (a) inter-passage similarity in- 
fluences retroactive inhibition in prose-learning tasks and 
(b) retroactive inhibition cannot be attributed simply 
to failures of passage differentiation or to output phe- 
nomena. If retroactive inhibition of prose-learning tasks 
is to be explained, additional mechanisms will be needed. 
A laudable aspect of this study is the thoroughness with 
which it is reported. The author explains his data col- 
lection procedures and his statistical analyses carefully 
and in detail, thereby encouraging replication or spin-offs, 
The complexity of the study makes reviewing it difficult. 
Readers who are especially interested in retroactive in- 
terference in reading are urged to read the study in its 
entirety. 

Wineman (124) hypothesized that there is a linear 
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i ifferentiation (field 
i i tween psychological di nt 3] 
Spgs, ase aly. Ta 
i nd to be field-in e l 
eae eae A retarded in reading than children who 
a 


Were significantly correlated (p 
ing within the f 


P < .05) with figure 
the male subgroup, 


e two disciplines 
interpretive responses þh 
» IN inte: 
ls, readerg 
they reproduce; inquire; jud; 
ally; appreciate; associate; 
justifying, following Sequence, expanding, 
and generalizing. In reading hi 

emotive reactions, elicit 


ey generate More 
3 4 More tational ey, i 
recap what is read in brief h 


make illumi 

expansions, illustrations illumi. 

constructions of sensory images, While the eas 
areful in grasping the literal Meaning of biological ma- 
terials, readers tend to draw more inferences and im- 
plications from historica] materials, Specialize ariane. 
lary tends to have negative relationship with “inguin 
responses, but positive relationship with «. Š 


responses, In contrast, attitude toward the 


: Š gara subject Matter 
has positive relationship with “inquiry” 

negative relationship with 

Through a subjective anal 


ive-receptive, (b) 
e identified: (a) the pann Temene y naso: 
Pe ey (c) the aggressive, oe ta E 
ciative, Certainly carefully conducted pe ie content 
reported research concerned with hag be sad in its 
areas is needed, This study deserves segues DL 
entirety for both research and teaching y te the Co 
review presented here does not do justic 
plete article, : thè: ze 
Byrne, Feldhusen, and Kane (19) examined 
lationships amon 
ment procedures an 
ured by Guilford’ 
Fluency, and Al 


lete the 
to choose the word they thought best to comp 
Sentence. The Sg 


ville, Kentucky, 


«ational! 
A : ociation 

of associational fluency. Children high in ass 
uency perform better 


both a regular and an 


to 
eared 
Dollerup (37) uncovered some findings that ent ho 
have value independent of the main exp "female 
first series of experiments involved eeclaoen se averai k 
i gen, Denmark, who: cation 
age was about 26 and who boys ki 


s and 


were 
about 
ticula 


be well-read. 
used, and the S; 


Jl 
S were instructed to stop and e 
anything they noticed while reading, but in P 
about what Pertai i 


c a 
what happens in the mind © x 
reader when he reads. wenty -ht 
arlier (20) administered a battery of tv 
Verbal and nonverbal 


en 
$ 53 percent of the total variance: Sede a 
flexibility factor, (2) associative flexibility tar factor, 
ideationa] flexibility factor, (4) graphic flexibili 7 nalys 
factors which could not be iierpraleo o 
ty for a population of 107 g results 
erage age yielded essentially the same 


-ously 
not appear previor a- 
i phie eddability, and Graphic Infor ite 
ton, Graphic Information is a rather broa dies 
sing more than a dozen research aper 
with orthography, pictures, and 
visual aSpects o uage, 


a 
«gf 
£ Iio 
tun, 2 The Suprasegmental phonemes “eae 
ae Pitch, and sty, they relate to ros say 
ay’ wear-old children, were the variable w wr 
ildren in Auckland, Ne% tofo 
), read aloud 


5 er 
four stories which W 
0 oral r 
> €ven thou, 


p 
tha? os! 
eading session lasted longen srs W 
gh some of the poorer reac’ pal 

e to complete all] 


ne d 
four stories, The authors # 
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the ta ee a 
ture, es oe eee measuring three categories of junc- 
reading abili tee of pitch, and four levels of stress. Four 
he data wets evels were determined for the Ss. Though 
that the ese = Fi treated statistically, results suggest 
ure, pitch sae ers made more appropriate use of junc- 
A Sas a stress than did the poorer readers, 
(113) was ae by Stennett, Smythe, Hardy, and Wilson 
ence in two re with phoneme-grapheme correspond- 
found the tok pian basic reading series. The authors 
an the Cop a inehart Series to be more “patterned” 
their stu dy ne lark series. However, the importance of 
Locke (11 es mm, the description of their analytic tool. 
children TEN Investigated phonetic mediation in 4-year-old 
Picture tiene use of rhyming and non-rhyming 
man, fan, ean) wenty Ss individually viewed rhyming 
ER exposed ao non-rhyming (bear, shoe, drum) pic- 
ree. Subjects 5 seconds on a slide screen in groups 
ae recalled significantly (p < .05) more 
tne isually F yming items. Since the stimuli were 
he _ Which ECA S presumably added the phonetic fea- 
thing abe i for their superior recall of the 
acous ne oding n authors did not determine whether 
stic imagery, or por ormed through subvocalization, 
orph Dae 
i ae An interesting study was conducted by 
assessing the relationship between children’s 


aminin x 
telat 
Clationships, Sole sex and grade differences in these 
rader; 
isme moras responded to a 35-item revision of Berko’s 
tenaa $ ( ogy. Six categories of inflectional allo- 
ino,?, Progressi 
all Tudec ‘Bete and comparative and superlative) were 
Mew 30 Ip. to gee neared the fent individually to 
digger ted and het Minnie sessions. Responses were tape 
first aces were f en in phonemic notation, No significant 
relatio Second found between boys or girls or between 
achig oS ip sc raders, There was, however, & significant 
files) vement (a veen inflectional performance and reading 
levels at both i measured by the Primary Reading Pro- 
- Brittain St grade (.01) and second grade (-001) 
f morpho dings suggest the possibility of using 
Whee} So, a fu ogy, as a predictor of later reading suc- 
infor. Inflectj rther analysis of her data could reveal 
Mation ig mona! semantic information or syntactic 

Styg:2Urtax, T ore closely related to reading achievement. 
q Ss related past year saw the publication of several 
age” ers (29 o syntactical structure and reading. 

2 Which hie eriment was designed to investigate the 
enap ren can correctly interpret “Q-type” sen- 
Stemi Surfag, S In which the deep subject is someone other 
Ney Mine the ¢aaudsect, ie., “John is easy to see.”) and to 

7.5 lectives cause of acquisition and classification of 
ie m - Subjects were forty-one children, 28° °. 
wh tanding wish infant school. They indicated their 

Sh Of deep subject by using two puppets, one 
eg erb; arol C ite the other. Supporting an earlier ano 

tte. omsky, Cromer reported that children wit 


to `, Corpo Pons 
the tect es. The top chi re a 
e Mean; yp children We 
Ent, Word «ne to etwas after one exposure 
tay, Ord new adjectives Subjects with a 


Ndin 
XES have implicati t 

ications for 3 
Meluded in parr materials for slower 


t 
y 
à z pereention effects of synta 
p ta bree of rapidi; sente i 
Sp, yg Pors antic conditons anomalous, pizar Pe 
etta Actie sae and Ryder (45) concluded that the on 
of sey UCture on perception is indep gt os 
g cae For example, two- 
3 f adua 
or Ss (forty underg"a  egardless of 


degr Tre 

g. ‘Po 

k žes of. than one-clause sentences, ° 
Semantic ambiguity, This result sugges s 
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that full semantic pr i 
tactic structure ae ian AET ion 

Similar findings wer T 
(59) who aena "aur ea by Hamilton and Deese 
semantic relations, is the mi pi secre ip 
sibility. Thirty Ss listened to tape ee oE] 
tences of two to five clauses e i 
second interval between sentences, wer ane ee oes 
the sentence as comprehensible (C) ra asked Tabel 
(I), and to record the degree of A EE sche 
ment on a 7-point scale. All Ss responded to right, Siue 
and left-branching sentences, Right pranchin: wees 
(“The congregation complimented the reat Eee 
rected the choir that sang new hymns.”) were jud fs 
be most comprehensible, and center-embedded pentane 
(“The choir that the organist that the congregation pe 
plimented directed sang new hymns.”) least comprehensible 
(p<.001). Most significant, however, is the conclusion that 
“. . grammatical structure, including both syntax and 
category rules, is the major determiner of comprehensi- 
bility” (59:169). 

Two studies were concerned with adjective ordering. 
Scheffelin (102) found significant sex differences with 


girls responding faster (p<.001) to the most common 
“The little, blue, rubber 


order (size, color, material as in 
ball”) and boys responding faster (p<.01) to the second 
most common order (color, size, material as in “The blue, 
little, rubber ball”). He also found that comprehension 
of syntax exceeds production. Martin and Molfese’s (77) 
data indicate a remarkable consistency in adjectival order- 
ing across age groups, with ordering preferences being 

established by ninth grade. 

Two researchers related syntactic performance to read- 
4) reported a study of representa- 
tional and syntactic competence of problem readers (first 
normal readers (first grade), 
He used Farnhaw-Diggory’s 
pictograph, logograph, and synthe- 
d that problem apy a 
ected to be problem readers performed as wel 
those expeti a on three of the tasks, but 
ittle syntacti petence by obtaining very 
demonstrated little syn Cooma. This finding apes 
i s the project 


that poor rea e 
of individual word meanings, I 
eanings from the contex- 


ciate that words derive their m 
tual environment. Pedagogically, 
“how to read syntactical structures 
readers. 


In a related study, Weinstein and Rabinovitch (120) 


d readers (twenty-six fourth graders) 
found that ore d lists in fewer trials than unstructured 


lists (p<-001) and good readers learned the structured 


i idl edi n the poor readers (four- 
lists more rapidly (p were composed of 


vaders). S 
P enents na syntactically appropriate markers 
(The doos swaded on the go2ur - » » 
lists contained nonsense e 
ers (Quite the swaded the- = -i o ati 
4. Semantics. A confusing investigation was reported 
py Mason (78) who wanted to build a case for a “semantic 
” of word confusion among certain readers, Four 
ypotheses were tested with an unstated num- 
n in kindergarten testing one hypoth- 
e of their poorest readers .. .” 
hers to test three hypotheses; 
tudents in a reading clinic to retest one hypothesis). 
ention was given to clearly relating the 
hypotheses to a semantic explanation. Hypothesis one 
stated '. =< children taught to recognize a few printed 


words would respond with the spoken words taught to 
them when presented with printed stimulus words closely 
resembling those taught.” To test the hypothesis, eighteen 
kindergartners were taught seven TV words such as Kool 
and Spam. Later they were shown other words resembling 
them: look, snap, etc, Though only 11 percent of the 


view f 
overlapping h: 
ber of Ss (eightee 
“, , . three or mor 


esis, : 
py thirteen teac 


selected 
twelve S 
Insufficient atti 
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ught, while 89 percent were 
responses noe mie rori on EER was done, eet 
not ane biter for the hypothesis, Accepted or not, ‘i 
claimed suppo: lies a graphic or configuration view of ye 
hypotl pels reali than a semantic view. One can’t help 
acquisition ith Mason’s own observation in the final para- 
bus “The limitations of these investigations are ob- 
See (#8900). 
aes ue R — (65) reported evidence to support 
E Ea principle of word associations to homographs. 
pg at blk predicts that the more frequently occurring 
be ati of a homograph will also be the more frequently 
perceived meaning in the elicitation of word associations. 
To test the principle, two tests were constructed, one con- 


taining eleven homographs, twenty-n 
words and the 


not fewer Seconda: 
older children, th i X 
Support for the “law of 
increasing ma 


ements later than sub- 
ements, animate and 

5 ee grade levels; first 

little about them, fifth di 

them better, and ninth graders, Perfectly, Beea T 


edge of the subordinate elements, plant, animal vehicle 
and utensil was reasonably good at first i t 


at fifth and ninth grade at Detect 
Loewenthal 

children’s heh 

vocabulary, th, 

words, The reg, 


graders understood 


the recognition vocabulary el; related 
(acolyte—>accolade) or Phonologically mediated r 
(lampoon—> harpoon), 


of nine to twelve Ss) contain 
and forty words. Every 30 s drew 
their last response, Responses ranged from a 
235.2 words in zero context to 64,5 wor 
text to 15.8 words in 40-word context, 


T ? 
a line under 
m an average 
ds in 4-word con- 


» While the 


However 
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r ro- 
amount of context decreased the anne ar worda Ph 
duced in 15 minutes, the proportional be their model 
the amount of context, The authors a im ave te 
to account for the decrease in words nu a in 
crease in proportional rate associated with i 

xtual restraint. i Jusion tha 
oo (119) questioned Rohrman s ee of 
Variations in deep structure could ie ciao Struc 
English nominalizations that had identica Sari such 
tures. Wearing wondered if some semantic a minalization 
as vividness, might be confounded with mon higher for 
type. He found that the vividness ratings v under- 
nominalizations correctly recalled (by i A (p < 001)» 
graduates) than for those incorrectly recal Tent the rate 
thus suggesting that Rohrman’s conclusions ah of semantic 
of deep structure should be qualified in terms 
variables, 
5. Comprehension. 


's study 
Bayuk, Proger, and Mann's § 
(9), concerned with 


ior.” incorpo 
“mathemagenic hohavion mn Eo 
rated the concepts of Ausubel and ce te reading 
thesized that pre-organizers would facili = that test- 
comprehension more than post-organizers, ers positive 
like events (pre-reading) would have Soe seniors 
effects than declarative sentences. High Be a college 
= 123) read a 2,700-word excerpt from sgclarativ® 
Psychology test, The format (text items or stituted t 
Sentences) and placement (pre or post) ar, differences 
major experimental treatments. No significan izer. 
Were found for either f, L ust be give? 
e authors suggest that further attention m < but to the 
not mode of the organizer, 
definition of an organizer per se, 


and 
designed experiment Oaka and 


i isual ©" 
of mode of presentation (Vi t 


a 
grade children, it was found i 
readers demonstrated their highest level of comp: 
the condition of good yi 
reader did best with 


oor comprehe 


ion fo 
relate ehension 40" yds 
readers. Obvious d to good compr 


t l 
¢ tously, children must be taught tha acto? 
derive all or part of their meanings from anal 
n which they Occur, 


ine 

permi jd 

) designed ty riments to de wou 

whether “chunked” fa ere oe of eee, PE 
test comprehension as wi 


so items. E 
$ ell as multiple-choice to inl 
ages from elson-Denny test Were Maret des d 
ae of ten chunks (The third concert of the Seq a’ 
S gi 


x =ete) 
replaced by a chunk Oa 

dading the Passages, the Ss (fifty-two paid Freee 
the chunkeq versions, and were to wed T 

per ten whose meaning had been chan: Nels? d 

“Mprehension Scores correlated with the nelud 
t: Ple-choice 


of 
Scores (r = .68), Carver a ass 


read 


, e. 
ta Measure comprehension as W din 
an, traditional multiple-choice itema, ing rent en! 

ird re i gee 
comprehensi port concerned with d s 


j expe 
n, Rystrom (100) discussed an 
© test the hypothesis, 


i % . nen 
‘i Ae struction based upon the comprel 


fier 
ctors defined mors in his e0 et 
r $ Previously [in hi ee 
a a will have q Positive and significant ef by 
thal vp prehension Performance as measur strom 
cading Test and the RYS á 
g Comprehens; 


ton Test (100:20). P 


/ Jas oa 
> experimenta] and two control ¢ a # 
Students (N= 97). Rystrom devis® 


EES rate 
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Ing-testi i 

ra ee geared to his model of reading 
materials for ri the experimental groups, and placebo 
about 150 dave op tO! groups. Posttesting followed 
Showed no ee of instruction. Analysis of covariance 
result of Pra onni differences between groups as a 
Not accepted imental treatments, thus the hypothesis was 


8. Graphi 
dimensions se Information, Several studies dealt with 
Naming, etter recognition, discrimination, and 


Contradiotas. 
eginning Oty to teaching strategies found in many 
(123) fonna piles programs, Williams and Ackerman 
respond to ye at first graders learn to discriminate and 
" T similar letters that are reversals of one 
Senteq suecessty 2) more easily when the letters are pre- 
i enderson p rather than simultaneously. Matthews 
qaPtoves letter (79) found that the presence of context 
cllowed b y A agnita, O was least affected by context 
4 Neerned with 2 and U in that order. Baddeley (8) was 
sane letter Se sequential auditory presentation of redun- 
n letters i i Sequences of seven, eight, nine, or 
a e lene auditorily presented to twenty enlisted 
ond-, or thir a comprised either words or zero-, first-, 
lat as found th order approximations of English words. 
eq highly ( pd at all lengths, recall probability corre- 
Was unrelated į -78) with letter sequence predictability 
Rothe Letters ed to acoustic confusability. 
dines tee Number Subtest of the Gates Reading 
bere? in an was administered to 110 kindergarten 
Bose” and Silkea ent conducted by Iversen, Silber- 
that and girls ni erg (61). The experiments found that 
boy, girls mews one their number names equally well, but 
diffe: Prom thi Significantly more letter names than did 
thas ences migh pee tChY data the writers implied that sex 
ing t Social ee t be a result of natural development rather 
Suer iques sations, and bemoaned the fact that teach- 
make My ex geared to one sex or the other have not been 
a ai ained, Some researchers seem to wish to 
ang 8° and Wag cut of mole hills. 
(p, 5-year Pes (6) reported a study of the ability of 5- 
(mat? ae aaa, to discriminate spatially confusable letters 
The'thing, noe ete.) using four methods of discrimination 
tegn; Highest opving; naming, and writing to dictation). 
ring copying c7 was achieved from the metho! 
Mit S64 of 3 ng confusable letters from a given sample 
lens” i E followed by matching (X 20.77 of 30), 
ers (F Pair gin (X 10.00 of 30), and naming the 
“9” of 30), Thirty-one Ss participated, and sex 


S n 
anq pè differeng NOt reported. 
Ý dise vio (99) t dimension of graphic information, Rowe 
ord iminat, ) studied the abilities of sixty young adults 
i © between pairs of pictures and pairs of 
easi nd abstract nouns). Pictures were 
Ecrins, whee to discriminate (p > -01) than con- 
iby ate ( ich were, in turn, significantly easier 
ted “i? > -01) than abstract nouns. The author 
he (esults to the relative image-arousiné 
tee types of items. 
p Mati Saur were found by Goulet and Sterns G 
the Waq on li tth-grade children learned a 6-Pair © 
re materials, 


(concrete 


We 
W opd by qit involving either word or pictu : 
Mo meith diseni ner Wor A omsfer lists consist- 
WR itea ee cture-equivalent or word-equivalent fals 
i t or A as statisti 
type of materials wes anco on the 


h 
Say vor. ( 
tug Volyi b > 01 ‘ É 
R .01) ior perio! 
S dim ang tho word ie ae pie aiy petween these 
taii o reqaj?t Rowen and Paivio are perhaps due 
Mg o .° agg. Virement sks. + 
matte, td ‘itionay Witter tect ‘with word ay 
yy diata” tho (94) found that recall among 5 
Dey ung a much better (P 7 
ahd for low-imagery 7OU 
y bette. that low frequency wor 


Rt, ep «oh frequency | 
®rson (p> .001) th an high ey ratings of 
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words was the only variable that signifi 
pape her study involving ete omy Qion 
eresting investigati ae 

was designed to extend the erred bes (112) 
as stimuli. Using meaningfulness scal Aes lo ina 
Noble and Noble and Stockwell and Pr A Ad oped By 
ten color words were scaled, The color vorde = Sou aa 
on the basis of the ten highest word ieaie selected 
Thorndike and Lorge. Several hundred Baad, meee 
participated in two experiments involving wate nie 
sponses and 5-point scale ratings, The resulting tables of 
the meaningfulness of colors, color words, and responses 
to both should prove useful to other researchers, 

Biemiller (11) presented results from a study of oral 
reading errors made by forty-two first grade children, 
analyzed in terms of graphic constraints (graphic approxi- 
mation of error response to printed word) and contextual 
constraints. The data were gathered through observations 
of oral readings in classroom settings and in individual 
tests. Each S was observed about twenty-three times dur- 
ing a school year. Response errors (substitutions, inser- 
tions, and omissions) and non-response errors were 
tabulated. An elaborate coding and classification system 
was devised. The use of contextual information was 
inferred if an error made sense grammatically and 
semantically. For example, substituting wagon for swing 
in “Push the swing high,” was considered a contextually 
determined error, Using graphic information was inferred 
in substitution when the substituted response approxi- 
mated the written form of the stimulus word, i.e., house 
for horse, A weakness in the design may have been that 
graphic similarity was assessed simply by comparing the 
first letter of the response and the stimulus word. Bie- 
miller identified three phases of development: (a) 
predominant use of contextual information, (b) pre- 
dominance of non-response errors and a significant 
increase of graphically constrained errors, and (c) in- 
crease in co-occurrence of graphie and contextual con- 
straints. The author suggested that teachers should place 
greater stress on the use of graphic information—rather 
than picture and contextual clues—in beginning reading. 
The diagnostic use of Biemiller’s oral reading error 
analysis could prove fruitful. 

Otto and Pizillo (93) studied the effect of intra-list 
similarity on kindergarten pupils’ rate of word acquisition 
and transfer. Thirty-six Ss responded to three word lists 
(no similarity, medium similarity, and high similarity). 
The results of the study suggested that medium similarity 
han high similarity, 


permitted more rapid initial learning t ri 
yet fostered more accurate subsequent word recognition 


9 similarity. Nelson, Fosselman, and Peebles (90) 
en results of three experiments designed to test the 
assumption that phonological characteristics of words are 
more influential than semantic and orthographic properties 
in paired-associate learning. The three experiments indi- 
cated that providing initial and, to a lesser extent, 
terminal portions of a sequence renders greater retrieval 
access to that sequence than medial components. 

7. Readability. MacGinitie and Tretiak (74) compared 
j llen’s sector analysis with 


‘5 depth analysis and A re 
fas ao TA gth and number of prepositional phrases as 


redictors of reading difficulty. Eighty lessons from 
McCall-Crabbs were randomly selected and two criteria 
measures were obtained for each: the grade level given 

ll-Crabbs booklets for 75 percent correct, and 
ased on the performance of about ten college 
e Readability Formula was recalculated, 


Coleman Readability Scales and the 
found that the two 


ly correlate 

imilar to it as p i 
and recalculation of the Lorge formula is presented in 
hig demonstrated that idiomatic and figurative 
language in basal readers provide greater readability 
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lay first language is not English, 
problems a seat of English. Thirty-one Ss m cach 
Pe e Spanish speakers for whom English is 
cator a a e, and native English speakers) in grade 
aineeond ae en forty-five idiomatic expressions ( like 
$ panera drawn from a story they had read in their 
e heey der. Native English speakers scored significantly 
baral ac < 001) than the bilingual Spanish speakers, 
ae expressions can be a barrier to readability for 
secs of English as a second language, and are not 
Pesce, for in most readability formulas, 
Bornstein and Chamberlain (15) questioned the effects 
of “verbal load” on the readability of achievement tests. 
A simplified revision (forty-eight 


test was administered in varying 


C. Perceptual Factors Related to 
1, 


Personal Factors. In sı 
was upon 


methodologi 


which they found th 


> in 
selected visual-r 


Performance on 
Ccognition tasks was inferj 


i ala developmental] lag, 

response, practice effec S, and reversal errors were 

found to be related to reading disability. not 
Katz and Wicklund (64 


reasoned that differences be- 
tween good and Poor readers’ read; 


= g Spee may exist at 
e following sequi i 


» from forty fifth grade 
n good and Poor reader, 


poor readers, 

Gaertner and Seidenberg (48) picked u 
research that proceeds from thi 
the 1950s, Their 


which word frequency and 


word value (ass 
Allport-Vernon Stud 


ffect Ss’ 
of stereoscopically presented words, 
idiosyncratic frequency may h 
and differ from population-wi 
Thus, they simultaneously prese. 


They r 
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is that while values 
tion-wide rating. The conclusion, then, is that mile tad 
tend to infiuence idiosyncratic familiarity, it i for’ Sir 
alone that determines perceptual preferences 
scopically presented words varying in coe ability” 
An attempt to predict “perceptual read and Tate 
(measured by a total of the Word pce on ane. Test 
guage Perception subtests of the SRA i children in 
for Reading, Level 1-2) among ane bsg hitney, an 
second grade was reported by Goodstein, 


. secon 
Cawley (52). They gave achievement tests to 108 
graders who ha 


measures in the 
Scores from a nu 
nificantly correla 
measure, The m i sensitive 
that “Many prediction instruments are no 

enough to separ 
formance of dis 


) ine 
; he i 
2. Procedural Factors, Slater (110) examined H 

pact of parental intervention, through Pee R pmen 
ing, on the achievement and perceptual green nor 
kindergarten children, Neither the parental T describe! 
the pupil treatment procedures are adequately ntly, 
i t replication. Consegue cann 
at least promising, resu 


visually 
ported by 


also the main effect ogni On 
actions on word recog whit 
ded to stimulus yite mey 
Ystematically varied. ch 
ae the earlier ong A wore ve, 
n, was t letter Y 
used more often þy beginning oint than any 0 sA nen 
Was consistent across sexes. It aPP iaren a 
orma; reading instruction chi au bro 
attending more to letters than to word shape. bt ag est 
and, perhaps, important 


r were S; 
finding, which corrob 


h 
learn, d ue 


attend to another out sgis- 
^s word shape facilitate or inhibit their 
crimination learning? (116:69). no 
ick (35), focusing on sin le-letter recognitions tp 
that fausle-letters lack contextual information “ov 
moat} OF; recognition accuracy is likely to Pogradi 
Were by mulus parameters, Thirty undor tio g 
stim iow Single letters under differing con ding pit 
hat } US size and o exposure time, The main ts; K 
ES th size and duration have significant ee ani 
a ata that studies that focus only on feat ude or 
the pacoMplet orcoran and Rouse (28) eones I hof 
ceiving © of ree experiments, that the procesia f 
thann® handwritten Words may be different tters et 
critico erlie the recognition of printed le to a 
wire atter, as Suggested by the authors, d LP gh 
well range of physical differences—in prin he wh; 
as in han written letter forms—which allow i? 
Dirout o be useq 
ick’s 


h tion is in Tet 
3 - Such a suggestion j 
c a ‘a 6 
letter conclusion that Stimulus features are 


a 
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Mverted w 
sixth, an Ae at three developmental levels—second 
etween devel h grades. His prediction of a relationship 
reading inves omental level and the relative difficulty of 
increasing rea versus upright words was supported: at 
Progressively f, ìng ability and mental age (MA) levels, 
Words, The r ae Ss read inversions as well as upright 
eXperience net ts, which were explained in terms of prior 
dren ten 4 ie consistent with Piaget’s view that young 
evelopmental © ignore the coordinates of space. In another 
Support for Pig Study, Lipton and Overton (70) sought 
tempts to ae S notion of anticipatory imagery (which 
petal conf count for the ability to reorganize per- 
Ysica] Gal aor in thought, without resorting to 
a task was = error manipulation). A modified ana- 
ay in order nmages with children in grades 2, 4, 6, 
ple gery and its n explore the development of anticipatory 
T xity of sanie ationship to reading achievement, com- 
that main findin us (word length), and practice effects. 
dat the ability ie which supports Piaget’s notion, was 
ines, ĉte presented mentally reorganize and identify words 
casing age. in scrambled letter order increases with 


vats, Modality. 
trelat; alit: : 
tationship Acc and Ringler (111) examined the 
You Visual, ne oe children’s modality preference (audi- 
the Odality T inesthetic, as determined by the New 
tarp’ of first est) and their reading achievement at 
they, Tise to anye ae Their finding should come as no 
that „5 no PE E has observed more than one child— 
of ik matching of modality preference. Their suggestion 
sensip c ling would a child’s preferred modality to method 
a le. The task be desirable seems, however, to be 
be ina ching a ie remains is to focus on the efficacy 
at ones rea face ity preferences to methods of teaching 
be W dren’s apti Any invitation to look simultaneously 
Orthwhile, udes and alternative treatments seems to 


Oting th 

ieee area + cross-modal behavior has begun to be seen 

Stimur, Higgins? nible significance in reading disability, 

ting US differe and Bridger (14) examined the role of 
nees in the reported cross-modal reaction 


thin) Probl 

rd., ems i 
booy Stade a aon readers, The results obtained with 
lo Nore? ep icate that, contrary to earlier reports, 
poly da 1 Play longer intramodal reaction times ihai 


B readers 7 
betty ath erent, Te if the stimuli in the modality are mark- 
n stimuli, yoo the suggestion is that differences 

» Not deficiencies in cross-modal perception, 


D Ce 

A tto ount for wi 

e. Fin, or readers’ relatively poor cross-moda 

icn p. 0al resolution of the issue could, of course, 
e offered in 


Ye 
Medi Plicat 
ie eee as to what ought to b 


d a series of 
tudents’ abil- 


tpition ee while concurrently qe 
th, Da: Ollowsn Series of aurally presented letters. 
hag t for dene the visual presentation was superior 

ry trials, leading the authors to speculate 


X r 3 

Tace of Ssentations may lead to retention of the 

etter for at least several seconds. 
developmental 


Birch 5 
Mpor: (67) studied the 
e, 7 ral baltetn og in vision and audition with 
through 11. The Ss did not respond wit 

presented visually 
jd. Clearly, there 
generalize from 
tems will nee 


wn poral sequences 
a il they were 9 years 0 
Be to which we can 
other: we r 
Y Specific, er; and mediating sv 
dees: MeNi died the relation- 
itory inch (83) studie 
ee cpl oe and first-grade 
M th Auditory perception was 
e following: Auditory- i 


est fou A 
ofi), r from the Harrison?" A 
es, Making Auditory Diseriminations. Tho 


ia. 


tests did not add significan 

from a group readiness es a. na be learned 
success in reading. T predicting 

Locke (72) reported t - i i 
high phonetic mediation ee ae aE 
in performing rhymin 2 ly more accurate 
lies ability, e e E E 
ofaiehires rhymes appears related to the recall 
6. Cognitive Factors. In lin i i 

researchers and practitioners that ae tia ah bas 
small or high-low are not properly understood by yi ne 
children, Clark (24) studied the acquisition of the meat 
ing of before and after by four groups of children between 
the ages of 8.0 and 5.0. The results showed four stages 
in acquisition: (1) the children understood neither word 
and used a simple order of mention strategy instead, 
(2) they understood before but not after, (3) they used 
after as if it meant before, and (4) they understood both 
words. The methodology employed by Clark is worth care- 
ful study, as are the linguistic interpretations she offers. 
With more people beginning to agree that breakdowns 
in the acquisition of oral language may be the cause for 
many cases of reading disability, Clark’s study and others 


like it are clearly reading-related. 

Three additional studies that appear to have some 
relevance for reading are given brief mention here. Has- 
lam (60) studied the perception and transfer of spelling 
patterns within words; Seymour (103) examined the effect 
of conceptual uncertainty on the latency of judgments of 
the congruence of word-shape pairs; and Gibson and 
Guinet (49) investigated whether verb inflection creates 
units for perception in brief visual presentation of words 
and pseudo-words. 

D. Effects of Selected Factors on Reading Behavior 
The “Effects of . . ” subhead is continued from 
last year, when it was used for the first time. 

In the studies included, the main purpose ap- 
peared to be the examination of the effects of a 
certain factor, or factors, upon reading behavior. 

4, Stimulus Characteristics. Kinsbourne and Evens (66) 
reported that frequently used 5- and 6-letter words are 
made up of letter sequences of higher digram and trigram 

than rare words. They suggest that this could 
ll of the frequency of usage effect 
eshold. In other words, the visual 


h and low frequency words differ; 


rare Wi ri 
words with the mos 


rial read” upo: 0 
Oct instances of disfluency in consecutive 
ifferent passages. e 
pea stutterers’: as five different passages 


milar to that of € h 
teal instances of disfluency increased through the 
and then decreased. Other studies have 


i ssage 

aad ane the same passage is read repeatedly, 
disfluency increases for both | ve 

shows that it is not appropriate to anticipate a “flat” 
disfluency baseline when different passages are read in 
consecutive oral readings. 

Marshall (76), working with college students, examined 
the effect of selected stimulus and response characteristics 
on stimulus recognition. He found little support for his 

degraded stimulus would yield 


hypothesis that a visually 
poor recognition performance; put the hypothesis that 


increasing the number of modalities used during both 
acquisition and testing would improve recognition per- 
formance was supported. Abell (1) reported that words 
ean function simultaneously as, negative operant rein- 
forcers and unconditioned stimuli. 
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s. In a study of order of fixation 
a eee ae had twelve college students clas- 
eee ‘the word-shape configurations square/SQUARE, 
cirele/CIRCLE, circle/SQUARE, and square/CIRCLE az 
ae ent—“Yes”—or incongruent—“No.” Latency of 
Saare was recorded. Times were shorter when the 
Si was seen before the shape. The author suggested 
that this result may be explainable in terms of semantic 
processing time. 

McEwen and Greenberg (80) studied the effects of 
message intensity on college students’ evaluations of the 
source and topic of the message and their perceptions of 
the message itself. “Intensity” was varied by the inser- 
tion of verbs and modifiers of known intensive value. Some 
high intensity modifiers are positively, greatly, and most. 
Some low intensity modifiers are perhaps, possibly, and 
some. The topic of 


At first glan 
| to fame and, perhaps, fortune is 


the mnemonics interfered with tha ode Spontaneously but 


than men. The author related t 
tion that men tend to 
than women. 


Tell (114) studied the effect of vocalizati 
term memory. tion on short- 


Slakter, Koehler, and Hampton (109) noted th 
“test wiseness” on test scores and te. to ate 
Whether the elements of “test Wiseness” can be taught = 
programmed texts. Apparently they ean, a 
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E. Associative Learnin g 


As in last year’s review and summary, the focus 
of all the studies in this section is upon ee 
learning. Most, but not all, employ a paired- 
associate (PA) learning task. 


P jes 

1. Aptitude. Drawing on the results of previous mo 
of PA learning with verbal and pictorial stimuli, eptual 
weth and Wilcove (23) speculated that perc Tistic 
encoders—people who can encode pictures—and Dne pt 
encoders—people who attach labels first—should a issifie 
fiable, Working with college students, they cla istic 
participants in their study as perceptual or ne Then 
encoders on the basis of a picture recognition = ‘vowel 
a PA task, with pictures as stimuli and consonan! sented. 
consonant (CVC) trigrams as responses, was P aa Jearn 
The prediction that the perceptual encoders biter The 
the task more rapidly was supported by the da tache 
linguistic encoders, apparently because they a Jabels, 
labels to the pictures first and then encoded the ome of 
learned more slowly. The study begins to explain Som’... 


ed mi wing Wi 
the individual differences found in PA learning 
Pictures, 


that 

Gorfein (53) noted that an earlier study showad sali 
good subjective organizers, measured by a free jae thos? 
Were good PA learners. He wondered FR would 
results were confounded by other variables, mesia o 
be highly possible when Ss are separated on the e rec 
one criterion variable. When he partialled out fre ificant 
from subjective organization, he found no sig” 


1 no signi aa 
correlation between PA learning and subjective orga% ine 
tion. The 


i ng) 

t ve study makes an important point regard ude 

inadvisability of putting too much stock in single 2: 

variable studies, 

Miller and 
n 


memory 
E Weinstock (85) reported that low put that 


Ss had more di 


sn al 

n 
2. Treatment, Goyen and Lyle (56) noted that g a 
earlier study they had found that positive rei ers et 
had no effect on either disabled or normal peg n° 
ee on a visual recognition task; but they iro ein 

incentives the: d. DOR i 

forcement value Sp ee: 


n for the Ss. Thus they decided t?s, 10 
etaa, ae in place of the earlier perceptual taS ing 

rmine e a 
situation A ma pe of the incentives in 


ial di 
ers have no special a 
more apap abes. A visual-verbal tas verti 
l e analogous to a reading task. jab 
155, the study does Begin to sort out ARE of the varii 
od and poor readers P. A 
t conditions. ef 


eg, 
an (22) compared the study ss 


ar 
ods in steady state PA a tad 
ed uni- and bi-directional rage, gWe 
imes, Newer’, Ss determined both Sorted gef 
studies of the effect of tenn mnt oad vertin 


} ng ates 
i t instructions and read gigt g 
the effet formance, Wike a (122) inv osd g 


avanag] 
ntici 
Mandler (T 


ae, 

3. Methoa l pa 

that little reso 2: Fulkerson and Johnson (47) £ Vh 

: © research has been done on the effects ieee 
nfl, 


4 


care, on verbal-diserimination 
è factorial +xberiment to investigate the a l 
= id peSentation—study-test vs standar pst 
ton—serial vs random—and initia 


a 


ct of the oral i lish W” 
a codin Presentation of an English “im 
tion PE for the Correct CVC in a verbal dis? of 


qt —____ 
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tions—gues 
both ess or not on first tri igni 
Goldman — n and recall shia honsn i a ine 
on PA ol a studied the effect of semantic satiation 
of word ass ng. Powell and Vega (97) examined the role 
Clement — in solving verbal analogy problems. 
reaction time a (26) used a same-different choice: 
emily presented r gee relative discriminability of 
w L ” a y 
(88) cag Hy he major objective of a study by Muller 
have been deri ermine the extent to which principles that 
apply to the ived in traditional PA transfer experiments 
With ae ite ae task. Adult Ss were given training 
names of al «ee and then they learned the nonsense 
ations of tra ae made up of the artificial letters. Vari- 
amined, Al] cen ate PA transfer paradigms were ex- 
the author ma studied showed positive transfer, which 
ls cory of oe as evidence that a generalized 
author stated Gn of associative learning is feasible. The 
a area will ¢ 00, his belief that additional research in 
Ve learnin ontribute to the development of an associa- 
z icGleuetie y of reading. 
paal, and aG Dale (82) studied acoustic, semantic, 
waradigm, Sean similarity in an A-B, A’-B transfer 
no fa acousticall cant transfer was observed when stimuli 
aup enster with, or semantically related; but there was 
= hors aa pre ad or formally related stimuli, The 
‘ect e initial ee: _that success in reading with phonics 
Stin ation of wa iching alphabet (i.t.a.) leads to the ex- 
wli. Subject sitive transfer with acoustically related 
leay, Others, celine: Hl adults. 
Doings but elt additional studies involved associative 
leage , Birnbaum er fits under any of the subheads to this 
and. to a signifie (12) found that interpolated reading 
whe More specifi ant decrement in the recall of a PA list; 
s cally, the decrement is confined to pairs 
rials read. In view 


9. mber: 
ktts ‘ite of eee in the mate 

the 2nd the r the interpolated reading—20 minutes or 

marked difference between the PA list and 

rimental 


e 
lanp Cadin 
auty age ea the effect of the extra-expe 
m Suggests a appears to have been powerful. The 
lea part Upon hat Ss’ recall of PA lists may depend 
Me situati subsequent verbal activity outside the 
ation (or laboratory). 


amber 
Validity te ; 
idity at (68) studied the univariate and multivariate 


tus measures, an 


Asse R ‘ 

of gonent R learning tasks, social sta 

Countey Stade intellectual development in the prediction 

ü reading achievement. The PA tasks a 
e in the 


f the varianc 
scores of the 


a ó or 
V, rd 2 Substantial amount 0 
riable studies 


fir ea; 
= ning and Paragraph Meaning 


®eeg ade S 
reagi ted for taken together the three varii 
P. m criterion tent all of the true score variance in the 
Meaty Factors f 
studies of 


Permit any straightforward summary sta! 
g pehaviors were 


Ht. 2 Not 
s uffice to g ; 
d, ay that certain readin 


&; S, 
“ein 
re, 

Ordg puan ; 

S from 2nd Loftus (46) studied the retrieval of 


long-term memory. The 


Memory. oe of grammatical 
rase and base struc e $ 
th, Yeter nner wi experiments that employed active, passivo 
tat hat Weer sentences. Demonstrat 
es Pase gpyvere attributable to phrase, 
Sag? th forware re, Anders and Lillyauist (3 compare 
teose or and backward digit T : 
vansformations must be ma 


G. Free Recall Studies 
This is a new cate, i 
gory of studies for the i 
me summary. The studies A os 
tave es TOlEOTIRE, although in certain instances 
pak e y tangential, to reading or reading-like 


1. Conditions of Learnin, i 
memory for pictures has Heeler es Me Se hi 3 
to that y corresponding words, Fischler ane Sen 
examined the role of internal organization i i 
word recall. They presented reetan oS a 
adult Ss as words or as simple drawings. The Ss sith 
wrote the word or drew the simple picture for Poralléd 
items. Results showed no effect of mode of input or gute 
on ease of recall; but more internal organization—i.e., rep- 
etition of order of recall—was observed during later trials 
in the word-word group. The authors speculated that the 
latter may be due to the verbal nature of both input and 
output, which would suggest that mediating processes in 
inter-trial repetition are verbal, They had no explanation 
for the lack of agreement with earlier studies, which 
found picture recall to be best. 
tz (50) studied the effect of 
e in free recall. They found 
was solely on long- 
at improved 


term memory sS i x 

free recall performance obtained by substituting repeated 

tests for learning trials may be due in part to spaced 

practice. Shapiro and Bell (105) reported that order of 

presentation can influence subjective organization in free 

recall situations. Foote and Pollio (48) reported that 
free recall situation are presented 


when all items in 2 
Ss are free to impose their own 


simultaneously and 
organization, recall is as good as when a highly organize! 
list is presented under discrete conditions. Bousfield, 
Abramczyk, and Stein (16) found no difference in the free 
recall or sequential ordering of respective lists of fourteen 
synonymous and of fourteen minimally related adjectives. 
Mueller, Jablonski, and Fulkerson (87) and Delprato and 
Hudson (33) reported studies of clustering in free recall. 
2, Learner Characteristics. Shapiro and Moely (106) 
and Yoshimura, Moely, and Shapiro (125) examined the 
influence of children’s age on free recall performance. 
There was little evidence from either study to suggest im- 
proved learning to learn or subjective organization at the 
age levels tested. (In the two studies, ages ranged from 
4 to 13.83 years.) f 3 
Thurm and Glanzer (115) studied the effect of children’s 
n long-term and short-term store m free recall. They 
ded that short-term store is unaffected by age, and 
that age-related changes in recall result from changes in 
efficiency of registering or retrieving information from 


the long-term store. 
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I > 
Il. THE PHYSIOLOGY OF READING 


A. Heari ; 
1. ii Impairment and Reading 
tive and/ Cig Styles of the Deaf. To investigate the posi- 
Ing by the Pe ge effects of vocalization during read- 
viously identifi Cranes (3) compared deaf children pre- 
ren e ameter as “articulatory coders” and deaf chil- 
eir eomneeh os identified as “visual coders” in terms of 
lently and an of six 300-word passages when read 
groups were ie During silent reading, the two deaf 
ion was a ae out equally successful, but when vocaliza- 
E mior a the “visual coder” group did more poorly. 
Struction is — na that vocalizing during reading 
i le adding ]i ig ea detrimental to some deaf readers 
examined Ha tle for others, and ought probably to be 
in To ien a standard instructional technique. 
learning þ ed with the effects of overt verbalizations 
Cugall and A roas children was a PA study by Mac- 
a deaf shel inovitch (12). A control hearing group 
nication a Py ina used speech as a method of com- 
mi syllables a , three lists of pictures, words, and non- 
wit deaf gro h and without oral rehearsal, while a 
Tho out physical up learned the same three lists with and 
stina gh the: ties (finger-spelling and signing) rehearsal. 
STi Were si n scores for the three types of 
matt overal] om cantly different, there were no sig- 
for Ao — eatment differences between any of the 
rehe e teenaan? The authors concluded that, at least 
do sotsal ion task involved in the study, (a) overt 


i wa iaa 
S of no significant aid, and (b) deaf children 
abilities for asso- 


Si 


in 


lly deaf children learn 
ory models) or by 
distinguish one 


gate whether con enita 
atiictive sec (by shoes mem 
Bye of emmen’ (patterns which 
SSee (14) uli from another) McIntyre, Odom, an 
der ances of compared the training and transfer per- 
tot hree ee s hteen congenitally deaf first-graders un- 
trans ransfer er conditions: one which facilitated pro- 
tateq er, and r, one which facilitated distinctive-feature 
Nificans” neither. in which performance would be facili- 
à ee ae An analysis of variance revealed 2 sig- 
Situation and rot between errors made under the contro 
ang sOn, but hose made under the distinctive-feature 

not between the protoypic transfer situation 


) ait, contr s 
disti ntrol situation. The authors conclude that 
pti y basic to visual 


Nctive- 
ioe feature learning is clearl f 
pomp Wes Sen Gee in these children, and (b) training 
ture arison of them ought best employ the simultaneous 
l etection visual arrays conducive to distinctive fea- 

Ontert,, 
desi, fine ties Constraint in Reading by the Deaf. A 
Fa ze study, notable not only tor its careful 
discussion 


Of + u ! 
the he A ane in terms of its well-developed ; 
S, (13) to investiga 


Yam, “ect 
senten ei hearing 
Scores” S, and of redundancy in sentence fragment 
em an entire passage ° t 
(CV aonni ra uned in terms of (2) exact Ve 
ey i word-class Y 
Selectj class,” an es imate U 
j leary ino the exact replacement iven that the 
matical class had bee? correctly 


\ er &nifi : 
Vora Ms cant differences were found for a 


rd, of 
lea clasg leve] of i : i ue a 
ad K SS aeglacemenk as tim rer ] cues increased; 
th sex ting cae differences were 
opt lifter dren, with hearing children } 
Ntexty Sth ao were found, An additional 
Claggy Te Sie and hearing children,» at 
dess) Plac raint, function wot ds were t 
ey (both verbatim a? word- 
re content words. The Ady very definitely 
Soa cloze techniques Can be & productive 
Ul Ser age research with the deaf. ; 

ool Problems of the Deaf. Touching upon 


pt Pp problems of the deaf, reading included, was 
ye A ported in detail by Stewart (19). He studied 
institutionalized deaf persons between the ages of 14 
a 43 st noted the following problems: (a) communica- 
a ae Sarton Ta nee gr A abies ee 
lack of motivation appeared to pa tha j E ye 
in work-relevant areas, and i i ie a er isa 
(c) educational programs, coset aaa Ra ae ae 
ing opportunities appeared to exist. The author su ea 
that institutionalization itself, because of the eni 
nature of dormitory life, might well be examined A 
it often fosters more dependence than it does individual 


responsibility. 


B. Visual Factors in Reading 
1. Eye-Movements in Reading. Brickner (1) reported 
differences in (a) fixations per 100 words, (b) regressions 
per 100 words, (c) duration of fixations, (d) span of word- 
recognition, and (e) speed of reading before and after the 
training of thirty-nine secondary students and thirteen 
primary pupils, with the first three factors being sig- 
nificantly reduced and the last two significantly increased. 
An increase in standardized reading-test scores was also 
shown to be positively correlated with these changes. 
Also dealing with eye-movements was a study by Smith, 
hich three Ss read easy; 


Schremser, an Putz (17) in W 
displayed upright, tilted 


medium, and difficult selections 
ft, and tilted 15 degrees to the right, 
d 


15 degrees to the left, 
while the movements of e 


by a computerized eye-moveme 
ft eye did the majority of “lead- 


all three conditions, the le 
ing,” challenging previously-held views that the eyes were 
somehow “locked” synchronistically together during sac- 


cadic movements. 
2. Split Visual-Field Studies. Three studies reported 
i j stimuli directed to different 


‘sual field. Dimond (5) directed pairs of 


areas of the vis 
projected 4-letter words to the inner and outer halves of 
aces in order to note differences in 


each eye’s retinal su 
the two hemispheres of the brain. When one 


reception in 
word was projected to one hemisphere at the same time 
‘scted to the other, those words 
f right-handed Ss were 
When both words were directed 
simultaneously t isphere, however; significantly 
d more words were correctly reported in 


the right 
left than when it was the right 

that the left hemisphere has a greater capacity for regis- 
tering large amounts of concurrent information than does 

the right. 
White (21) reported two experiments of the same sort 
i (a) to recognize single letters 
presented e ft or right of a central fixation 
i (b) to discriminate the orientation of a thin 
line presented to the left or right of the fixation point. 
In the first experiment, the letters were best recognize 
in the right visual field (going to the left cerebral area) 
and with the letter V most difficult and the letter T easiest 
out of an array OF <% H, T, and V. In the second experi- 
ment, no significant differences were noted between ver- 
or 135 degree orientations, 


ested that 
mechanism might be responsible for 

j igual field. 
and Huling (15) compared word 
f both poor and good readers 
ords were presented to 


] fields. Right field words (directed 


often by both group’ -. 
that it was not training in reading (an earlier suggested 


cause) that was respo 
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the language specialization of the left hemisphere of the 
brain. ‘ 3 n, Billips, and 
> hacen ee E EE rselectei 
WEO School children and sixty-seven severely dis- 
Shled readers of the same age, found no difference in 
laterality patterns between the two groups. Their data 
indicated that for any S there is a 25 percent chance of 
homolaterality, a 25 percent chance of crossed dominance, 
and a 50 percent chance of no strong dominance when 
the controlling eye is compared to the dominant hemi- 
sphere (as noted by choice of writing hand). The authors 
concluded that controlling eye behavior has no relation- 
ship to reading ability and that (a) treatment aimed at 
changing the controlling eye is therefore not justified as a 
technique for improving reading ability, and (b) lateral- 
ity pattern is not a reliable predictor of reading ability. 

4. Pupil-Dilation and Information-Processing During 
Reading. Two studies dealt with this phenomenon, one 
suggesting that pupilometry might be a very useful tool 


for studying the processing of language-content, the other 
challenging the very concept. Wright and Kahneman (22) 
measured pupil size while Ss listened to artificially com- 
plex sentences and then (a) tried to repeat them, or (b) 
tried to answer a question concerning them, after either 
a 3- or T-second pause. Pupil dilations 

during the presentation a 


ducted a series of experiments 
arious conditi 


Re nent Mons and obtained 
» Pupil-dilation, suggesti 
limited use as a E D 


dilation. His conclusion, 
knowledge and measurem 
not great enough 
indication of info 


C. Physiological Responses 
1. Galvanic Skin 


Readi 
studies dealt with this. Crane, Dicker, acquit Three 


found for heart-rate. 


Directly related to acce 


ccepted reading terminolo 
a study by Rugel (16) in which twenty second dnd thins 


graders of average reading ability were measured on 
GSR while reading material written at their independent 
instructional, and frustrational levels of difficulty, GSR 
arousal was clearly associated with increasing level of 
difficulty, and the author concluded from this that GSR 
ought probably to be a useful diagnostic 


; tool for meas- 
uring anxiety in retarded readers as wel] as a 


erage 
ones, 

A more involved study of GSR and reading was di 
by Evans (6). Thirty young-adult § for 


S were measured for 
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GSR while reading several paragraphs A eee: 
complexity and then rating these ee ok of para- 
of attractiveness to them personally. The effec of attrac- 
graph complexity on arousal level and ratings -ie d 
tiveness was significant; U-shaped seen neat el 
served between paragraph complexity and z attractive- 
between paragraph complexity and ratings of aship be- 
ness. Also, a significant negative linear igre 
tween paragraph arousal level and ratings of a 
ness was found. i at- 

2. Lip-Movements During Silent Reading. Oe ened 
tempt to measure relationships between lip-m reading 
in silent reading and the presence or absence cee in pro- 
materials of words requiring high labial activi am sho 
nunciation, Locke (11) had six adults read ape 
passages containing high, moderate, and low ttached o 
of these words while EMG electrodes were ati of t 
their chins and inside lower lips. An analysis otivity 
tracings obtained showed significantly higher pm sug- 
for the high incidence material than for the vead ing is 
gesting that covert oral activity during silent 7 
indeed a form of speech and can þe measured. 


D. Neurological Impairment and Reading 


eally-DO™ 
1. House-Tree-Person Drawings of Neurologically tual- 


s and 


tion® 


ve 

e author concluded that anew uab 
and other psychiatric tools were able to provi cific Te?! 
information about the emotional aspects of spe the easly 
ing deficiencies and could perhaps be used cecal sym 
identification of children with minor neurolog! 
toms. rolog” 
_ 2. Spaced an 


-g in Neur’ 
d Massed Practice on Learning in N uditory 


a 2, 
ced PEAY 
five © 
i 
e at PA learning tasks pure nið ant 
l, all three groups achieved 5? no. 
d practice, In total learning, the braes 
ficantly higher levels than di iffere™ 
damaged, though there were no significant red. the 
ls and the behavior-disordere’ jin ni- 
the rest-periods alow ortu 
ci 2 ` 
fy oa act e schedule probably gave 


fying 
gsifyi™ 

rain-Waves and Reading Success. After Marte, 
114 children on the basis of their EEG records ang 
and Green 


5 
nd je 
bilte wt (9) attempted to relate these fni pmet 
ability-differences in reading, spelling, w pt 
9 Significant patterns, however, were found. mig 
- Directi 


ne 

onal Confusion and Dyslexia. In 4 Gins? al 
to reduce the ambiguits of the feet “dyslexia y severed 
E Hartwick (7) tested 429 second-graders ind mt 
Ypes of reading errors, left-right confusion, . 


cand 

axe 

eye-hand dominance. Left-right confusion was Siput mit 
cyensted with all types of reading errors, ts 
a fea dominance was not. mal ® sted 
a tel (20), to examine laterality in ee A om 
ae een college students, none pr Vesty ( jrr 

plete a mutaa: (a) take a laterality 


te aw ivel, 
e drawing task, and (c) comple positi Yat 
writing task, d f lity W25 fag t 
associated with’ re ey He 
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IV. THE TEACHING OF READING 


A. The Teacher and Reading Instruction 
To determine whether teacher trainees’ experiences in 
methods courses related to the teaching of reading had an 
influence on their knowledge of word analysis, Ilika (26) 
administered Hendriksen’s Teacher Word Analysis Test 
to 133 Ss in four groups: Group 1 consisted of seventy- 
five Ss with no work in related methods courses; Group 2 
consisted of thirty-six Ss with 3 semester hours in reading 
methods and 3 hours in language methods; Group 3 con- 
sisted of sixteen Ss who had completed 3 semester hours 
in language methods and who were enrolled in reading 
methods and student teaching courses; Group 4 consisted 
of seven Ss who were experienced teaching fellows in a 
graduate program in English education, An analysis of 
variance applied to the test results indicated a significant 
difference (p<.05) in performance among the four groups. 
Post-hoc analysis of the means for the four groups indi- 
cated that Groups 2 and 3 were significantly superior to 
Group 1 in knowledge of word analysis (p<.01 and 
p<.05, respectively). Interestingly, although Group 4 had 
the highest mean score on the test, none of its differences 
with the other three groups was found to be significant. 
The author attributes the latter finding to the small 
sample size in Group 4, Although this type of investiga- 
tion has merit, it would have been strengthened had it 
been extended to determine whether the Ss in Groups 2 
and 3 could teach youngsters word analysis skills. 
Dinnan and Hafner (14) assessed the educational back- 
and competency of prospective elementary school 
teachers. Four questions were asked of 103 female ele- 
mentary education students who were juniors and seniors 
and who had not yet done their student teaching. The tests 
ed included the Iowa Silent 


and inventories administer 
Reading Test, a cloze test, the General Information sub- 
test of the WAIS, Identification of Great Men and Their 


Field of Competency, and the College Reading Question- 
naire constructed by the junior author. The results were 
disappointing on all instruments. The authors conclude, 
among other things, that selection of students in elemen- 
tary education programs should be upgraded, and colleges 
of education should not become dumping grounds for those 
who just want a degree. The authors do not report the 

articular institution in which their Ss were enrolled. 
Whether or not similar findings would be obtained at other 
institutions is questionable, but certainly worthy of 


investigation. 
Goodacre and Clark (21) 


ground 


studied differences in initial 
es to teaching reading in English and Scottish 
The results of questionnaire surveys showed 
similarities and differences regarding classroom practice, 
professional preparation and reading, and problems and 
jn-service requirements. In many respects this study re- 
minds one that teacher preparation and reading instruc- 
tion are international problems, One interesting finding 
was the different emphasis placed upon phonic instruction 


by Scottish and English teachers. 


B. Paraprofessionals, Tutors, and Reading Instruction 
Drawing strongly from both deprivation and expecta- 
tion theory, Rist (39) formulated a method of teaching 
reading to 127 black youngsters in four randomly selected 
seventh grade classes in two East St. Louis, Illinois, junior 
high schools and compared their progress with a compar- 
able control group randomly selected from the same 
school, The curriculum offered to the experimental students 


approach 
schools. 
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= jes and on the presence of black 

Da Aa ioe peered: the year, while the control 
Deans aged in the regular reading curriculum. The 
Pisa alies program was built around the use of about 
piece 3 erbacks, supplemented by records, newspapers 
ee vine black community, and frequent readings from 
een poetry and literature, In addition, each of the black 
college students who acted as tutors Was assigned to coe 

experimental students. Although the investigator state 

that the university students were deliberately nondirec- 

tive, he did suggest that they constantly showed the 

seventh-grade students that they had high expectations 


for their reading performance. The differences between 
pre- and posttest scores from th 
Reading Test 


differences between pre- 


small groups 1 pupils who 
were the fourth as ie objects for the 
low socioeconomic 
schools the Ss in 
assigned random}: 


ers | ementary schools in a 
district, In the ‘Xperimental 
each self. i Ssroom were 
y to be tutored indivi 


individually, to be tutored 
bers of the cl 


ool tw 


raw score differences 
California Reading Test which 


ve forms of The 
progress test, and postt, 


pretest, 
. Posttest, the following results occurred: 
(a) Ss tutored individually made significantly greater 
gains in vocabulary, comprehension 


» an * 

achievement than Ss in the control PES oe 05); 
Ss tutored in small groups made Significantly gr- 

gains in comprehension and total rea ding aT 
than Ss in the control groups (»<.05); (c) in Janam = 
Ss tutored in small groups made significantly a 
gains in vocabulary than Ss in the classroom control, whine 
in April there was no difference hetween the two groups 
in vocabulary; (d) Ss tutored in smal groups did not 
make significantly greater gains in vocabulary than Ss in 
the school control; (e) Ss tutored individually diq iot 
make significantly greater gains in vocabulary, compre- 
hension, or total reading than Ss tutored in Small groups, 
In addition to these quantitative findings the investigatoy 
provided a number of worthwhile subjective observations 
about the value of the study as a vehicle for teacher edu- 


; ributi utors 
cation, As the interest in the potential Stee ae 
can make to the improvement of reading mN, could be 
more studies of this nature will evolve. W tescher i 
more useful than involving future ee carefully 
a pre-student teaching experience that sg moes eai child 
supervised and evaluated work with an mdr rofit from 
or a small group of children who might p 
instruction in reading ? 33) 

In a somewhat different vein, McWhorter enon L his 
set out to determine whether a tutor might i The tutors 
own competency in reading by teaching zaning graduates 
in this study were drawn from high paces the State 
enrolled in the Cooperative College Center a d into the 
University at Buffalo but not yet matricula cc reading 
college, They were chosen on the basis of nee IRI). The 
as indicated by an Informal Reading Inventory ( 


` third grade, 
Ss who were tutored were in first, second, or thir 


4 dy was 
all were experiencing reading difficulty. The study 
conducted over two 


ty- 

semesters. During Semester ester 
one tutors worked with forty-three Ss; = ch tutor 
Il, thirty-eight tutors taught forty-eight Ss. ta worke 
attended a biweekly seminar at the college and 


: » week dur- 
With his tutee(s) three 45-minute sessions per h sig- 
ing the semester he taught. Although no tes 
nificance 


* to 

tive v, 

Were reported, the following eco re made 
the tutors and the Ss were set forth: (a) the tu 


A ]eve 
.4 years in instructional reading 


: ter 
on the IRI during Semester I; (b) daring ge in: 
the tutors made an average gain in instruction: i 
level of 1, 


poth 
1.1 years in instru 


jusion 


‘aw from these results. z of an 
nd Ellis (36) reported the findings "ng 
which school personnel trained readi 
ils to tutor kindergarteners in jals, nine 
raining manual and related materia tended 
‘achers, in four elementary pekonia a fifth- 
me families, trained about seventy- es three 
grade tutors. The tutors left their clea in the 
times a week to monitor 20-minute practice sessio e highly 
kindergartens, The materials the tutors used Viindergat- 
structured and specifically prescribed for each ‘on-#0! 
ten pupil on the basis of his performance in an units of 
reading program which was organized into ten a by 
about 3 weeks each, The materials were develope: esearch 
Southwest Regional Laboratory for Educational nswere 
and Development, Essentially, the question to be an aR 1y 
was whether kindergarteners’ reading skills a whe” 
increased when tutored by fifth- and sixth-grade who 
compared with ki 


Pà cher” 
7 ial instruction from only men = units 
he investigators found that, after the first fo T 


iterion Xe? 
were completed, the mean scores on the Criterion in 
cise retest fol] 


core 

lasses that had tutors, These see antl 

Were submitted to a t-test and found to be BET o sup” 
different (p< .01). Additional findings reported gaVe rade 
n that trained fifth- and sixt havior$ 
ficantly more instructional Ta pu il 
an untrained tutors and that the use of traine 


seve 
: chiev 
tutors can crease the number of pupils who a 
mastery in the k 


: indergarten reading program. that 
. Sullivan ang DaBee (45) conducted a gma, 0" 
Involved the initial tryout of materials for a summ“ ondin 
Sram that used parent-administered structured dre? 
Practice at home in an attempt to maintain a he 
reading Skills during the summer months. Ss inclu 44) 
total kinderga: artici; 
and their parents. Of this number, 183 eventually P% ird 
th 
because the Kindergarteners’ previous reading experi? ie 
and achievement scores were similar to those of the ra 

dren in the Summer tryout, The Summer Reading Prog the 
Was mailed to the participating parents a week afte 


D Ar 
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nied of school in June. The package contained ten cel- 
An ees, sets (one set a week) of materials for 
10 to 15 ach day’s activities were designed to require from 
Were minutes. The primary source of data for the study 
levelid and posttest scores on the First-Year Test 
i Oe ped by the Southwest Regional Laboratory. Using 
Sienifiesee analysis of covariance, the investigators found 
and one differences between the regular participants 
ular € comparison group (p<.01) and between the reg- 
era r Mičipants and the irregular participants (p<.01). 
six. iP participants were those Ss whose parents returned 
partici ten weekly record sheets; irregular and non- 
to ranta were those Ss whose parents returned zero 
and T weekly record sheets. On the basis of this finding 
test a8 fact that middle- and low-achievers on the pre- 
i ae rofited most when compared to their counterparts 
clud a comparison group, Sullivan and LaBeaune con- 

ed that a summer reading program utilizing parents 


as tuton 1 i 
reading was feasible for kindergarteners who had begun 


© Instructional Materials 
via eting journal articles for the “Instructional Mate- 
are category of this review is difficult because materials 
me closely related to the other developmental aspects 
rari instruction. Therefore, readers especially in- 
rials eu, ot research which concerns instructional mate- 
ecti may wish to look carefully at the subsections within 
ease TV. E. The studies in those subsections rey 
Mate ed differently, but did use specific instructiona 
tials in the conduct of the research. 
a sto ith and McCombs (41) tried to demonstrate that 
mula S which ranks high by Flesch’s reading ease for- 
less yes diot only easier to read, but is also preferred sees 
able c i its appearance. 
h opy on the basis of i Sa = (presume 
once : news story wi 
fas of woke eae ee ee with less white 


ith c i are 
With di our versions of the same story Were prep: 


feri A 5 
Whiti ent difficulty ratings an! 
Ee The stories were put 4 
We o the Ss in varied time exP . i 
Doing finally asked to read the story and rate it on a 5 
Prefe Semantic differential scale. They expre 


; : 

£ Tences j a igs tory versions S0 
it s in all combinations of the story i 

Wis i nterval 

Poss . ts along an } i 

Seale ible to array the resul e's paired-comparl- 


So: of preference ing Thurston 
Seale technique. This prali showed that lowest omen 
in e as the version with low white space and SEa 
but ty2°, Improved reading ease did increase preferenci 
high ¿S highest scale scores were for the ver A ioth the 
reag. tt ute space, In general, improvements in i 
` ity and white space of a news story resu hich was 
Siven 4, cader appeal. A comprehension ont Tika ver- 
Sions to the Ss revealed no difference among rched 
furth, This is an interesting study 2” if reseal 
estions 
ap Uctional ho are mo 
More his cide ig aes tg limited to serve as 
Watkin a starting point. F 
Sra ns (47) tested the effecti 
indi eading Kit which con 
Self corra dual or group-based games “e 
den, meting, on the phonics ability © ly assigned 
to twa Pe Ss were six matched pairs randomly i“ group. 
felt” Fria withstood He 
Vea] -Week e7 roups V > r 
indice nalysis a. a the lity. Analysis of Be oi 
One-¢ne that th pare mmed _ group learned a the 
fOn-prge no! the material they had been taught Sne-half 
ammed group learned 2 imate ae rger 
i ioni However, the sprea des what 
y ammi . The au i 
ace works e JENE found, that bai method W 
weathers. all children nor will one ™ 
‘ill : 
Mon (50) did a comprehensive survey of the words 


introduced in eight various primary arithmetic books 
published since the use of modern math terms in school 
materials. The study was conducted in two phases. In 
Phase I each page of each text was surveyed and the 
different specialized words and phrases were listed. The 
second phase of the study was a frequency count of the 
words listed. The final list totaled 473 words and the 
range of frequencies was found to be 5,995-1. The author 
concludes that the number of new words introduced in 
the arithmetic materials used in the primary grades is 
too great for the textbooks to be the sole teaching vehicle. 
It is crucial that reinforcement in arithmetic vocabulary 
be included in the instructional program. One of several 
recommendations made by the author is that those re- 
sponsible for training teachers of reading include specific 
instructional methods for teaching specialized reading 
vocabulary. 

Wiberg and Trost (49) compared the content of first- 
grade primers and the free choice library book selections 
made by first-grade students. They tested the following 
four hypotheses: (1) the story content of a population 
of first-grade library books would differ significantly 
from the story content of a population of primer series; 
(2) in the library selection there would be significant 
differences in content between books “checked out” and 
“not checked out”; (3) although the populations of stories 
(library and primer) might be inherently different, as 
suggested by the first hypothesis, the books checked out 
in the library selection would emphasize the difference 
between children’s reading interests and what is pre- 
sented in the primers; (4) boy-girl differences would 
exist in content preferences in the free choice library 
selection. Forty-five first-grade students, twenty-three 
boys and twenty-two girls, were selected as Ss. The six 
content dimensions looked at were (1) characters, (2) 
theme, (3) age of activity, (4) sex of activity, (5) out- 
come of activity, and (6) environmental setting. Three 
distinct populations of stories were compared: (1) the 
national sample of primers, (2) the checked-out library 
sample, and (3) the not-checked-out library sample. A 
dimension by dimension 2 X 2 table chi-square compari- 
son was carried out between the three populations, The 
findings of the authors relative to each dimension are re- 
ported and deserve careful reading. The comments and 
conjectures of the authors are insightful and valuable. 
In summary, the authors report a marked disparity be- 
tween the story content of primers and what is made 
available and preferred in an elementary school library. 
Sex differences were also demonstrated. The findings can 
be generalized to add support to the conviction that 
primers currently in use do not contain the kind of con- 
tent that is most appealing to the children who use them. 
However, since primers are constructed to teach reading 
skills, and since supplementary reading is explicitly rec- 
ommended for most basal series, one might ask if the 
content of primers must be or even can be appealing as 
well as teach specific skills. r 5 P 

To investigate possible relationships existing among 
selected variables for high school students enrolled in a 
bookkeeping course, Hafner, Gwaltney, and Robinson 
(22) chose the cloze technique as a major measuring in- 
strument. Of particular interest were the Ss’ intelligence, 
reading ability, and personal characteristics as perceived 
by their teachers. The investigators selected the area of 
bookkeeping because, in their opinion, the instructional 
reading materials in business education have a heavy 
content load. Four major concerns were stated as null 
hypotheses: (1) there will be no correlations, in a cor- 
relation matrix of teacher ratings, that will be high 
[above .70 according to Garrett]; (2) there will be no 
statistically significant correlations between reading cloze 
and the measures of intelligence and achievement; (3) 
there will be no statistically significant correlations be- 
tween teacher rating of ability to bookkeeping material 
read, as measured by noun-verb deletion cloze; (4) there 
will be no yeading variables which significantly contri- 
bute to the non-language IQ variance. The forty-five 


ee 
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ee tests—a reading cloze 
pam pet ee ee punctuation test—devel- 
tesine Sie investigators. Additional scores were ob- 
oped y PA earlier administration of the CTMM and 
tainen ee d Achievement Test: Reading Vocabulary, 
me Sea E ETE and Arithmetic Reasoning. 
ER rankings of students on the following variables 
e= RA obtained: intelligence, achievement motivation, 
TN ability, and understanding of bookkeeping con- 
tent A the textbook. Correlation coefficients were calcu- 
lated and all four null hypotheses were rejected. The fol- 
lowing conclusions were drawn: 


1. The teachers did not differentiate the traits among 
the students. A student perceived as high in one 
trait tended to be perceived as high in other traits. 

2. Reading cloze-tests continue to hold their own as 
predictors of scores on intelligence and achieve- 

ment measures. 

- The teachers predicted the ability to read book- 


ed by content cloze 
rrelation, .345, which 
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Total IQ, which incl guage and non-lan- 
guage com 


ponents, and the non-language IQ were 
ford) reading compre- 


| 
ie -A 
g 
5 
4 


; gnificant pre- 
reading cloze in the -wi i 

prele step-wise regression 
Some of the co i 

c qualified by 
Because of the e content itself to read- 
ing performance, more Studies of this ķi 
encouraged in 
as well as the 


erefore, the study ; 
Able students (N = 1,000) aa 


evenly divid 
and girls responded to a questi ed betw, 
their reactions to the assig 
in school. The questionnaire 


een boys 
ey regarding 
were given 
was carefully developed pot 
an apparently careful Study of Previous research into 
students’ affective reactions to reading, Some of the mor 
valuable findings are: (1) a egard esda 
as an important activity in their lives; 
has not supplanted book: 
faction and enjoyment; 
especially poetry is detested b 
in regard to drama prefe 
parent; (5) there is little incli 
tary discussion of literature outside th 
viously, this study has limited usefulne 
student population studied. Tn addition, th 
collected responses to out-of-school reading 
questionnaire, but chose to repor 


ward reading 
om A. J. Jenk- 


S an intro- 
ering: 

There are some who seek to drive theip pupils 
into liking literature. I once saw one such teacher 
banging a boy’s head against the classroom wall 


and shouting, ‘Enjoy it, boy! Enjoy itp (53:3). 


P ; f the 
Smith and Smith (40) described various aspects 0 

development and validation of the Michigan Lene 
Program, a language arts curriculum the gaat (b) 
designed for: (a) people who cannot read Eng gi A ding 
most first-grade children; (c) those who attend byan 
clinics; (d) adult illiterates; and (e) those ay meee 
English is a second language. Of particular va. areal 
the authors’ discussion of program validity and sA HA 
validity which were given support by the repor 

sults of a series of small-scale studies. 


D. Phonic Generalizations 


Johnson (27) analyzed a computer printout of oe 
to sound correspondences in a list of 20,000 pp 
words compiled by Venezky to determine the VARO 
ness of the generalization, “when two vowels go wa f the 
the first one does the talking.” His analysis disclose! (in- 
following: (1) there are sixty-one vowel a in 
cluding those containing the semi-vowels w and y two 
the corpus; (2) the vowel clusters represent ae ae 
different single vowel phonemes and phoneme s e 
producing more than three hundred symbol-sound oa 000 
spondences; (3) the vowel clusters appear more than reat 
times in the 20,000 word corpus; (4) there is kir ) 
variance in the frequency of the vowel clusters; | 


vowel clusters vary greatly in the number of individua 
Phonemes oy 


honeme strings they represent; r 
most vowel dukte pranca a are unpredictable aa 
their spellings; (7) of the sixty-one vowel oa son 
thirty occur in ten or more words in the corpus. Jo. ot 
concluded that there are great variations in Oo os aan 
correspondences of the most frequent vowel c eri 
Spellings in English, Therefore, instead of teaching a 
dren a generalization which is more often false ld be 
true (when two vowels go walking . . .) it wow ro- 
better to teach the most frequent pronunciation or re 
nunciations of the common vowel clusters, These pro Pur- 
ciations are included in tables in Johnson’s article. sades 
thermore, in reading materials used in the early 1 mort 
authors should include vocabulary items which supp es. 

e major correspondences rather than the minor Pike 
The tables showing the frequency of occurrence ot ape 
most common pronunciation of the various vowel clus 


are a major Source of information to be derived fro 
Johnson’s study, 


An interest ‘simi 
Meister (7), Sh 


© generalization, 


single consonant 


: “If a word ends in a single yawat 
e sonant—e, the e is silent and the vowel tion 
ong A Short” The utility value of this poo the 
following among the vowels. She concluded tha 7 


ong le 
en a word ends in a single vowel—sing’™ 
C . Py 
Be OnaNt—e, the e ts silent, and the vowel usually repre 
nts itg own Ip 


Ist.” A list of ny or short sound—try the long soumi 
In the primary Br d 
how to improve’, eearding phonetic generalizations AP 
who looked at the nE th 
grams 


è as a linguistically oriented program an. 
state ventional classroom pro; ram using the California 
to the rte asie readers) were compared in relatio 


8 abili 
measured paa ility to u 


st and a word zeck 
. The tests were alsi 
produce the word an! 


p 
f 
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aa tility to recognize the word when an auditory cue 
group pes The results showed that the experimental 
tests tha pegs ene J more correct responses on both 
contro an the control group. Both the experimental and 
on the Cope: made significantly more correct responses 
The ae minan test than on the pronunciation test. 
that em na „concluded. that an initial reading program 

aa rap decoding skills facilitated the Ss’ ability 
Words, Paene generalizations to recognize and pronounce 

-© Certainly this is not a surprising finding. 


E Developmental Aspects of Reading Instruction 
ests Interests, Habits, and Abilities. The reading inter- 
Sampled hee hundred children in grades 4 through 7 were 
first by Ashley (2), They were asked to indicate their 
topics Pona, and third preferences for forty reading 
to rade soni OBNONRER are reported on tables according 
tha a and sex, Among other things, the author found 
dislikes. overwhelming preponderance of both likes and 
nan Sica ce in grade 5; children in grade 5 are more 
est in al as involved in reading as in grade 7, and inter- 
latter Í most every field of literature falls sharply in the 
&uideli half of grade 6. The author offers the following’ 
nes for the teacher of individualized reading: 


the best chance of encouraging good reading habits 
till some hope. 


lies in—and b 
In efore—grade 4; (b) there is $ 

geld 5; (c) there is very little chance at all after 
well-nigh since by this stage reading tastes have become 
Major ¢ crystallized; (d) after grade 5 the probablo 
Series sei is one of salvage; (e) if not “yecommended, 
recognizeg S (“Nancy Drew” and the like) ought to be 
readin, ed as a perfectly natural stage in most children’s 
their € development; (f) the need for teachers to conduct 


o BRI A 
Wn studies in their own classes seems obvious. 
graders, 


G; 
twelve er and Gardner (20) asked twelve first- 
ninth. third-graders, twelve sixth-graders, and twelve 
form Sraders selected at random from two schools to per- 

a story completion and retelling task designed to 


Cagure v i 
Cre re the Ss’ skills of understanding, retelling, n 
heoretical formu- 


eating Ji 
lations", jiterature, and to test various theor ies 
Style sie out aesthetic development. Sensitivity to literary 
deviseq Pa also examined, A set of new measures was 
oY this sane acity for reca 
e: exploratory study. Cap T major facts 
e included in 


e twenty-six a g an 
© rete}; y-six details in each story V ae contents 


Creative unt the important conflicting force 
yas ia ness and aptness of the endings. © | 
ending e inach the two styles differed te to which their 
aractan i their retelling possessed these distinctive 

enq, ics. Analysis of the data ower scores; 


(yan! (1) fy P 
in th first grader: ded to recei a 
yth the cans of ee sides: Jer groups tended me cine 
len tañ Sixth-graders generally scoring higher; ae 
‘evel, TES Of scores on most measures Was won of their 
tidings authors provide a lengthy discuss! na i 
pons whi Yhich includ £ implications anc pees 

ng ae ee Eee. est to those interested 


Tosteri > Will be of special inter 
Readin reativity in the classto 
ness, Stanchfield (43, 44) l h 
nil onien rereading sl 8 © hein te 
dig Get in si gs ‘ne ¢ 
sigtor~pert™ination, visual Histon nation, oral language, 
k ni IR bol correspondence 


Skil, Pere, 
a The ptual skills, and sound-s¥™ ine whether 
i termin! 


: e 
dren y Purpose of the study was t° 6 anes 
Sta om © were taught pre-reading skills - eet 
who an ieee would score significantly high ron 
Coed test of reading readiness sls th n children 
Ti seventeen control 
sone Peet eee alike in any variables iat some 1G y 
ud, . ne in e: € le 
Were tudy. The participating siers in the experi 


om, 
developed a research 


mental schools were given a teacher’s guide for the read- 
ing readiness lessons and the necessary instructional 
materials. Teachers in the control schools followed the 
regular curriculum. At the end of the school year the 
Murphy-Durrell Reading Readiness Analysis was admin- 
istered to the seventeen experimental and seventeen con- 
trol classes. A three-way analysis of variance was per- 
formed with sex, experimental-control, and ethnic group 
as the main effects. When F-tests were significant, t-tests 
were applied. All three main effects revealed significant 
differences: (a) the experimental groups obtained sig- 
nificantly higher scores than the control groups, (b) eae 
as a group obtained significantly higher scores than boys; 
and (c) the “other white” group had significantly higher 
scores than the Mexican-American and the black groups. 
However, the experimental Mexican-American group and 
the experimental black group had considerably higher 
scores than the “other white” controls. These findings are 
of considerable importance to anyone concerned with the 
kindergarten curriculum. It appears that readiness for 
reading can be taught. A praiseworthy aspect of Stanch- 
field’s report is the inclusion of the program that was 
implemented in the experimental classes. 

3. Instructional Practices in the Primary Grades. Sulli- 
van, Okada, and Niedermeyer (46) investigated the effec- 
tiveness of word-attack instruction based upon a single- 
letter approach as contrasted with instruction in which 
common vowel-consonant (VC) and vowel-consonant-con- 
sonant (VCC) combinations are taught as single grapheme- 
phoneme units. Effectiveness of the two approaches was 
determined by the Ss’ (forty-cight first-graders) per- 
formance in reading (a) new words composed of 
graphemes taught in the study which attempted to meas- 
ure transfer, and (b) graphemes and words practiced in 
the word-attack instruction during the study. It should 
be noted that the Ss were more characteristic of first 
graders who are average readers than of populations 
where high rates of reading failure are typical. The ex- 
perimental design was a pretest-treatment-posttest design 
with random assignment of matched pairs to the two 
treatment groups. The data were analyzed by treatment 
and pretest level of the Ss. The twenty-four Ss in each 
group were categorized into high, middle, and low ability 
groups even though the general reading ability of each 
group was relatively high. Analysis of variance of post- 

ores showed high ability pupils who received 


test total sc od pupl € 
letter-combination training scored significantly higher 


than high ability single-letter learners, but low-ability 
Jetter-combination learners scored significantly lower than 
their single-letter trained counterparts. Evidence yielded 
by the study did not categorically favor the use of one 
method with all children, Rather, achievement data from 
the study provide a rather strong indication that the two 
methods are differentially effective depending on the abil- 
ity level of the learner. This is an important study that 
deserves replication. The question asked in this study 

needs to be ‘answered for low-ability readers as well. 
In another study, Hartley (23) studied the relative per- 
g readers on (1) minimal contrast 


formance of beginnin ) 
word lists using the word only vs maximal contrast word 
lists using the word only, (2) minimal contrast word lists 


using picture cues vs maximal word lists using picture 
cues, and (8) minimal contrast word lists using context 
i imal contrast word lists using context cues. 


cues vs maxi I , 1 
Subjects were 127 first graders with no previous reading 
instruction. The Murphy—Durrell Reading Readiness Test 


was administered to all of the Ss who were divided into 
high and low ability groups according to the test scores. 
A stratified yandom assignment procedure for assigning 
Ss to groups was used based on sex, school, ability group- 

embership, The material used in the 


jng, and class m 1 L 
caperiment was carefully selected according to established 
criteria. Subjects in each treatment group received four 


: 1 of performance for 
types of tests to determine the level on 
Zai treatment, Statistical analyses showed that three 
sources of variation were significant: (1) ability grouping, 
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—— reer 


a 3 ist e and cue, and (3) the inter- 
(2) the pa ee pauls and ability grouping. The results 
action of Pr eel enditate that it is not possible to state 
SP a st type and cue combination is better than 
another in relation to the original questions asked a 
ing the relative performance of beginning readers on eac 
list type and cue combination. Instead, it is necessary to 
consider which combinations are to be used. For example, 
according to the results of this experiment, if a graphic 
stimulus plus context cue is to be used, it is most success- 
ful with maximal contrast lists, or if a graphic stimulus 
only is to be used, it is most successful with minimal con- 
trast lists. This is a thoughtful, carefully executed study 
regarding an important aspect of beginning reading 
instruction, As such it deserves the careful reading of 
anyone responsible for beginning reading instruction. 

In an effort to determine whether a token program 
could increase reading performance in a normal classroom 
setting, and to test the feasibility of a token program 
monitored by the children themselves, Winett and others 
(51) instituted the “Reading Game” in a second-grade 
classroom with twenty-five pupils, five of whom were 
designated as target children. In brief, the rules and pro- 
cedures of the Reading Game were: (a) reading was de- 
fined as looking at a book, although working on language 
arts also was acceptable behavior; (b) a monitor randomly 
circulated around the classroom during the 20-minute 
reading period and would place a token in a token box 


beside each child that was reading; (c) a different child 
was monitor each day; 


mas i or ee 9 r reading period the 
eacher recorded the number of tokens each child 
in the token book; (f) twi aie 


2 ce each week children could bu 
a variety of goods, that were on display in the BETEA 


with their accumulated token count. The de ndent vari- 
able in the study consisted of a randomly-ordered series 
of 20-second observational periods on each of the five 
target Ss. Each data-point represented two consecutive 
days of recording and approximately twenty observations 
(ten per day) per child at each point. Children were rated 
independently by two observers who were found to agree 
in 98.5 percent of the recorded intervals. The group base 
rate on the five target children showed that they read 
during 41.1 percent of recorded intervals, The first set of 
observations made after instigation of the token procedure 
indicated reading during 61.9 percent of recorded inter- 
vals, A second set of observations recorde 
the first set showed a reading rate of 67, 
basis of these and other findings, the i 
cluded that a token program can iner 
that children can monitor such a program. One can only 
wonder, however, what the outcomes might have been had 
the study been longer in duration and had the criterion 
for success been improvement in reading achievement, 
Frazier and Zaslav (17) compared a group of second- 
and third-grade Ss’ reading performance, when the dison 
Responsive Environment Learning System (ERE) was 
used, with the reading performance of a comparable group 
of Ss, when a non-automated method utilizing an electric 
typewriter, a slide projector, and a tape recorder with the 
same visual and oral materials was employed. The Ss were 


twenty-two second- and third-graders (eighteen boys, four 
girls) who were matched on age, sex, grade level, mental 
ability, and reading achievement and assigned to two 
groups, The duration of the study was 8 months, with each 
of the Ss receiving 75 minutes of instruction per week, 
After the period of instruction, alternate forms of the 
Botel Word Recognition Test and the Gilmore Oral Read. 
ing Test were administered. Analysis of the data using 
t-tests revealed that the ERE group was significantly 
superior (p<.01) to the non-automated group in word 
recognition, oral reading accuracy, and oral reading com- 
prehension, Since there were no significant differences 
between the groups on similar pretest measures, the inves- 
tigators felt the results were valid, Moreover, when the 
results were translated into reading gains, the ERE group 
showed a gain of approximately 2 years on both tests 


d 2 weeks after 
5 percent. On the 
nvestigators con- 
ease reading and 
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while the non-automated group showed a 1 year gain. Tie 
investigators did not generalize too broadly pep the 
findings, since they were aware of the limitations their 
study. Of particular interest in this respect wee ats a 
observation that the teacher conducting the non-auto’ 
group had no experience with the ERE. ie 
To evaluate the effect of circle reading groups On aii 
child’s understanding of the material read, Andereon Pi 
Dannenmaier (1) formed two groups of ten miem on 
in each of two second-grade classrooms. In the for AN 
of the groups the children were paired on a basis © A 
ity and sex, with one member of each pair being eE 
to each group. Each group was heterogeneous with TER 
to previous achievement consisting of both high ano ent 
achievement boys and girls. Essentially, the ge? ae 
had the following elements: (a) at an agreed upon thé 
and on the same day, all of the children were given ee 
same reading assignment; (b) in each of the two clase 
rooms the teachers conducted the oral reading group W. aa 
the other children read silently at their seats; (e) ee 
ing the lesson, all of the children were administered kes 
same test over the material. Based on the results hee 
a 2X2 factorial analysis of variance, the investigatory 
found that Ss’ scores on the test varied significan 


H t 
according to their ability (p<.01), They also found pa 
the oral reading 


group was significantly superior on 
to the silent reading group in test performance. ADA 
study of the significant ability X group interaction, ide 
investigators concluded that teachers could probably divi 

their time more wisely by spending less time listening a 
better readers read, permitting them more indepen Jow 
Seat-work of a constructive nature and having be nth 
average children spend more time reading aloud in grour™ 


Although one can hardly disagree with this observation 
he brevity of ihe study, the lack of control of the a of 
able, and the lack of di i lectio! 
material, makes it difer a Ey 


he 
cult accept t 
statement at face. for the reader to 


ry e 
of learning in the classroom to enhanc 


The 
i Were 232 fourth graders. -< 
effects of Systematic social reinforcement contingencies 
were assayed within a paradi; 
contingenc: 


X 
ol 


T Jm 
: Course of training they viewed each fil 
Program twice, Fi BUSY jal rein- 
forcements other ilm Group: Ss received no special Te 


K sponses during training to facil, 
ency Group: Ss received maxim" or 
on during training by teacher and Pe 
Aik ey by self-comparison charts, Alternate fo 
aaa ent Reading Test and Criteria Phrase ” 
Posttest sehon red on a pre- and post- and 5-week delay’ a 
Schedule, Multiple regression analyses proceduri 
tingeney pro, cntlyze the data. The Attention plus ous 
span perfom? obtained the greatest gains in perceptii- 
i ; ults of the study did not P% 
relationship between the value of percept 
reading skill increases. er 
tested the effects of instru; 


of t 
were 


gollo™ 


Seine i f instructional booklets will make greater 
aob T their abilities to listen and to follow oral direc- 
han control Ss. Subjects were fifty-four fourth- tity of readin; i i i 

i y y g material availabl th ter. = 
] and an experimen- trol Ss continued in the tra E E 
school year. At the end of the exper: 
ed to the data, with pretest scores 
truc- on the Gates and Lorge-Thorndike IQ’s as covariates, and 
ted and tested with the investigators found that the reading of the Ss in the 
d reading difficulty individualized program was significantly better than the 


(2) Ss using 


Leone randomly assigned to a control ne 

fore the p. Intelligence and reading tests administered be- 

similar in ‘in periment indicated that two groups were covariance was appli 

tional 1s in intelligence and reading ability. The ins 

other ooklets were specially construc 
fourth graders for clarity an 


Sab img group for 36 weeks as a supp“ 
Sroup y R REE arts program. Students in 
in off vere allowed to read books, writ 

her activities that interested them So that 


© 
n (a) a test developed by tl 


testi f 
Hp on both instruments were determined 
experimental group, but not 


rea Cllingsworth (25) attempted to 
by une achievement of fourth-graders coul 
E 


Mpress method is a unison T 


ear a 

inger the child, In addition, the ¢ 
under the line of print and to $ 

as they are spoken. In 


d of eight Ss randomly selec 


m the same cla ho v 
ri ssroom Who 
ad counterparts on the b; 
& Score from the Gates-MacG yig Quick 
e Intelligence Score from the Otis 
eee Test. The impress me 
(yee read th manner: (8) pt different da 
irt i thirty 3 i in 
) ten stories oe Wee as Jevel below his reading 235 twelfth-graders eu 
vement level “tories Were ; 
tori avel; (e) ten storie: information was x 
T n po ye R grade le gg program 8 author, the sory 
ming the 


sigates-MacGinitie was a 
of variance revealed n° Four sub 
Sgt two groups in any hes 
s rterion measure. 
5 Bde hypothesizes 
ace with the impress m° 
pet Mvolvement by the 
> rather than the 


and Lucas (13) h pothesized 
pie Ss ae ea) YP rolled 

di Program will exper 

chievement, as 


=287) receiving reading en ee approach. 
4 group-oriented, pasal re f 

zed readin rogram was ut 3 + 
nters,” with ae roximately geven hundred pieces © 
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before their use in the study, The books were used by the reading rates for the control Ss (p<.01); however, no 

pplement to their significant differences were found to exist between the 

the control two groups in vocabulary and comprehension. In spite of 

e stories, or engage this latter finding, the investigators concluded that indi- 

a the same vidualized reading as defined in the study was superior 

amount of time was given to both groups. Gains were to more conventional methods of teaching reading to 
asured by differences in pre- and posttest performance seventh and eighth grade students. 

Ss to t he authors which required the 5, Instructional Practices in the High School. Frederick 

b) t ae directions and perform manipulative tasks, and (18) tested the hypothesis that students who were pre- 

tions e Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude (Oral Direc- sented with new vocabulary terms and relevant questions 

). Changes in performance between pre- and post- prior to reading assignments would learn more from their 

by t-tests. reading than students who were not. The Ss were 111 

i the control group, made ninth graders randomly assigned to six social studies 

gnificant gains in reading and following written direc- classrooms. The experimental group was made up of 

in following forty-five students in three randomly chosen classrooms, 

y-six students in 


lons, B Boas Py 
. Both groups made significant gains 
ie directions, GA Des conas t the instruct- and the control group consis 
owing w vt ts were helpful in toreni A S and reli 
Pe writte irecti i the vali K 2 Pre ris 
ability of te cae ODT seed authors is 0 unit on “Scarcity” and was divided in six 
ce to acceptance of the findings and implications sons which could, according 
j 10 minutes of a class peri 
received pre-reading vocabu! 
improve tions; the control groups were given 
a ge reading. The results of the experimen 


determine whether the 


i $ stem. A 
e impress method using An BTE ireas in which on “a content achievement test (stand: 
tic differential.” here were 
hild and 4, simultaneously. As noman ES Ee i 
hey and the teacher read aloud, SIP. -nto the nificant differences ound b 
read in unison, the teacher's voita S directed m his either of the instruments use 
hild is tole kion the on retention tests administered 4 wee! 
a a wireless spends considerable time sneka mie rac F 
this instance : 1 ings. This piece of research has a number of we! 
elimi to read with each i 
minced te neat for a teacher ree teacher | meoepiai, TN ene 
Ss used headsets. It also permitted the aoe instructional practices that were 
eight Ss simultaneously- The experimental Erg of the measuring een are all 
ted from à oj Research of this kind show 
¥ js 4 isted of eight bal ri ri 
lassroom, while the control group eie i with their detail or ot a oF 
were MAS he Composite A study by, AES iti 
ane ding Tests how effective is a creative writing 
Ginitie Om Scoring short story in promoting 
1 ved in story; and (2) will students who are 
g was empo. E entiate between creative and non-crea 
Ss ee ucts be more creative in respons 
are not traine 


h S in the 


classes. 


English classes, an 


Iternate form ‘ding to guidelines by Sa 
y sessi inutes each, an 2 À according to i y 
ssions of 15 minutes jistered to both groco of tasks at different cognitive 
onificant 4! es for determining the presence 
test scor product was devised and used by 


On the base °”, improvement r 
in order for imh among the judges was ascer 
res me ee hild eE ceived the creative task did in fact 
cher and me child eae OB roducts indicating that students 
tenor merely monitoring story ean indeed be influence 
a th and tasks. The training program app 
d that sre alized on the written products of the st 
jn an indivi een terested in pursuing this ie o 
eneo greater Bains ifrerences |" this study for procedural info 
i imiti s] Reading. Whitehill an 
Achievement, as determinee Gates Mac ap ease the relative effects o 
Test, Survey E, tl jl) a comparan © EE trumental reading programa on in 
jn) neceving Tea ng i on ni "The verted Ss. To accomplish their obje! 
= were matched according to 
yo “Read T riculum, scores on 


college cur 


the other three randomly chosen clas 
taught all six classes. The materia 


ding to the auth 
od. The experim 
lary instruction and ques- 
the same aids post- 
were measured 
ardized) and a 
tatistically sig- 
etween the two groups with 
d. Nor did differences appear 
ks later. The author 
ms for his find- 
aknesses 


f his finding sessing the written products. 


26T 


reading material in each. Subjects in the individualized 
program were permitted to select any type, kind, or quan- 
ditional program for the entire 
iment, analysis of 


srooms. One teacher 
l] was related to a 
teen daily les- 
d in 
ental group 


asked two questions: (1) 
task relative to a 
thinking about the 
trained to differ- 
tive written prod- 
tive writing 
d. Subjects were 
-level English 


tained. Subjects who re- 
produce more creative 
thinking about a short 
ding-related writing 
tly had no effect 
dents. Researchers in- 
{£ inquiry might refer 


d Rubin (48) set out 
f traditional and in- 
troverted and extra- 
ctive, forty college 
, year in school 
the Eysenck Personality 
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rehension percentile score on 
pei Dl car Pre age The 8s were randomly 
ne eg an instrumental or traditional program; six 
SS eects seven introverts, and seven normals, as de- 
ee b the EPI, were taught by traditional meth- 
eae ool aay group was taught by instrumental meth- 
ora The traditional group attended two 50-minute classes 


of variance was ap 


per-minute gain score from the first to the sixth session 
for all Ss in both groups, the investi; 


p B’s spring GPA was 
than its 


other groups showed 
change in GPA. Although Belcher concludes 


that aids students to increase their reading cficiency may 
also aid them to increase their GPA’s, he wisely suggests 
that the students in Group B took the course they did 
because they had been advised to and be 

to improve their GPA’s, while the stu 


significantly higher (p < .05) 


group 
ere a 2,000-word article 
divided into twenty paragraphs and one graph. Two 


i Prepared from the in- 
formation presented in each paragraph and the graph, 


giving a total of forty-two questions, Twenty-one ques. 
tions were chosen randomly from the twenty-one pairs 
of questions for the two different gets of experimental 
materials, those with questions before the paragraphs 
and those with questions after the paragraphs. The Ss 
were asked to read the appropriate materials for their 
group, answer the questions, and record their times upon 
completing the materials. Upon completing the experi- 
mental set of materials each § took a 42-item retention 
test that included all of the originally developed items, 
The results of the first study indicated that there was 
no significant difference between the two groups on the 


retention test; however, the QBG was sigota y su 
perior in rate and rate of comprehension (p aa ioa 
The second study reported by Morasky an dis- 
was an extension of the first and was an effort to ae 
cover where the QBG and QAG spent their time eae 
ing the materials, In this instance, sixteen Ss WEE the 
domly assigned to each group. One difference from ly 
first investigation was that each S was timed sey 
by the experimenter. E recorded time elapsed a ar 
nearest second after each page of the experimenta ating 
terials was turned by the S. This provided data indic Wed 
amount of time spent on each paragraph and each ea 
tion. In addition the S was told to answer every ques the 
and to read the booklet as fast as he could. When T 
total completion times for the two groups were corpas s Pa 
the investigators found no significant difference; ietion 
ever, they did find that the total paragraph comple the 
time was significantly less for QBG than it was for ar 
QAG (p> -01) and that the QAG required significant? 
less total time to complete the twenty-one questiona 7 h 
did the QBG (p > :005). They also noted that ath oni 
the QBG apparently required less time on all twenty aA 
passages, the differences were not significant until Pees 
graph 12 was reached. On the basis of this i lati 
observation, Morasky and Willcox concluded that the alt 
ferences in information processing time were a bene 
of some shaping procedure taking place during rea aoe 
and that materials used in reading improvement P 


ies could be structured to optionally shape reading 
skills, 


54) compared four groups, of thirty-one es cr 
composite score, ACT Eng 

d sex, Experimental Ces rs. 
supervised by college tu vith 
P B enrolled in remedial classes wi 


omprehension scores, as determine 
evelopment Laboratory PET 

» anywhere from 0 to 295 percent after hata 7 
course, © 50 hours in an intensive reading efficien 
Meyer 


(34) hypothesi 
Would sh pies 
Vocabulary, bd pce 


” Percept 
timed tests, PD 


Spent 40 t 


zed that sixty-six urban-area adults 
nt improvement in comprehen o 
reading ability after participatin A 
data or tests „eding improvement program. Although SA 
the investines Significance were Presented in the report 
g at the results derived from pt g 
eat and ike Nuaditernate forms of the Nelson ot 
hypothesis elson—Denny Reading Test supporte 


Al 
F. Assessment an 


ý ‘etn, and Prediction of Reading Achievement 
to detom n of Reading Achievement, Tivo (31) trie 
test «cine what combinations 


; Preschool and Primary 
gence (WPPSI), the 


t (SRRT) and an oral |, 
best Predict a pupil’s achievemen: 
y midyear succes 


anguage sample woul 
t in beginning reading 
s on the Metropolitan 


mN 


Yy 


i ünder 
= erlich and Bradtmueller (52) Set out to 
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Achiey 
Sine Test (MAT). The oral language score was 
which was pee analysis of the oral language sample 
a picture inter ined by recording each S's responses in 
grade child erpretation situation. Subjects were 156 first- 
rooms in A n selected at random from thirteen class- 
Multiple ¢ x schools of a suburban Pittsburgh district. 
showed ern and multiple regression analyses 
test Word one score on Reading Readiness and its sub- 
ination for Nd with Full-Scale IQ were the best com- 
word discri predicting success in word knowledge and 
Memos ¢ mination (multiple r = -76 and .77). Word 
teniate al length of the oral language sample, and 
Combinatior Yar the oral language sample were the best 
sion tale or predicting success in reading comprehen- 
eadiness iple r = .61). Word Memory, total Reading 
oral langua entences on the WPPSI, and questions on the 
dicting ai Be sample were the best combination for pre- 
author lee ie of total reading (multiple r = .67). The 
carofali hy oe eee of his study which should be read 
of studies, y anyone interested in conducting similar kinds 

2. Sas 

conven cat , Validity. Farr and Roelke (16) examined the 
methods of validity and discriminant validity of three 
analysis y assessing three subskills of reading: word 
lidity is e ocabulary, and comprehension, Convergent va- 
ing a S Patabliahed when different procedures for assess- 
Discrimin icular trait correlate highly with one another. 
among one validity is established when the correlations 
technine. rent traits measured by the same or different 
three py es are low. The three methods of assessing the 
teacher, omponents of reading were standardized tests, 
S’ evaluations, and reading specialists’ evaluations. 


differ, 
of ferent standardized test was selected to measura each 
lysis, McCullough 


Worn reading skills: (a) word ana 
Read Analysis Test; o ) b alary. Gates-MacGinitie 
i hension, California 


the aed Tests, Elementary. Teache 
rating o teachers involved, Taro secured by means of three 
Operatic ales that were based as closely as possible on the 
: a ie definitions of each skill as assessed in the 
NE spe lized test used to measure that skill, The six read- 
 SPecialists’ ratings were derived from the same three 
the teachers. Data were 
(a) 143 fifth-grade 


n 
Collected aeS that were used by 
Studento 12 the following manner: pri 
the three were administered the appropriat 
3 tonnene erdized tests in three separate 
ea ive d E- -week period; 
e ays during a 2week Pere given one 0 
*espectiy © rating scales to complete 
we hi magia (c) each of 
Valu; mly assigned to two teachers y 
teachers three to a randomly selected students in each 

ing 8 classroom within 3 weeks 2 ter the teme 
data”, ©? relation as the primary means of analyzing sa 
aminin applying the Campbell and Fiske criteria 
aguited oe test validity, the in 

ergent validity for 5 

iP ecialisa ed by Dy ee Din standardized testa, g k 
tong ” ratings st cases, Í A 
ky e different “adits with each other when measure 
When mame method were pigher than the s 
Vesti ered by different methods. 1 


fo» tigator, e e iant V 

all S observed that discriminan! 

a o 3 the tests 

w rat Mie subskills of reading measured PY The only 
Jetely absen for the 


keep ng g y 

Dti cales w. ost comp 

teacher? Was the me a validity coeficient ; ‘I 

Con O and specialists’ ratings with the stan ir 

modelador the basis of these and other ndings the oe an 

the”. depent at the evaluation of reading ps 

A Y 

obse &ticula nore on the method © i seneral, it can tó 

tvi T skill being measure, 


exceed that A 

doctlient att the investigation by Farr 2 

ej! exam that needs to. 
ple of the type of work alates te ponds 


Dere N th 9 
forman e area of assessment as ! 


ce, 
determine 


the relationship between teacher estimates 
BER ns n t of students’ 
reading 3 ability and their instructional reading levels as 
iadi a y the Individual Reading Inventory (IRPI) 
e procedures required five sixth-grade teachers, ahe 
cach from science, reading, social studies, language arts, 
an mathematics, to estimate the instructional reading 
evel for each of seventy-two sixth-grade Ss. When the 
IRPI results were correlated with teachers’ estimates, the 
magnitude of the r’s by teacher were: language arts 49 
science 42, reading .41, social studies .35, and aioe 
matics .84. Among other things, the investigators observed 
that Ss scoring low on the IRPI were overrated by their 
teachers, while the opposite was true for Ss scoring high. 
Evidently the sixth grade teachers in this study were not 
able to predict with any practical degree of accuracy 
the instructional reading levels of their students as deter- 


mined by IRPI. 


Froese (19) tes 
significant differen 


ted two hypotheses: (a) there is no 
ce between the reading grade level 


predictions for twelve second-grade Ss, twelve fourth- 


grade Ss, and eleven sixth-grade Ss on the word recog- 
he Daniels Informal Reading 


nition tests included in t 

Inventory, the McCracken Standard Reading Inventory, 
and the LePray Ross San Diego Quick Assessment; (b) 
there is no significant correlation between the total words 
correctly pronounced on each test at the second, fourth, 
and sixth grade Jevels. When chi-square was applied to 
the data the first hypothesis could not be accepted. The 
grade placement predictions for the thirty-five Ss were 
significantly different (p<.01) across the three tests, The 
second hypothesis was partially accepted, since the cor- 


relations for all possible pairings of test results at the 


second-grade were significant (p<.01) and the correla- 
s and McCracken tests were sig- 


tions between the Daniel; 
nificant at the fourth- (p<.01) and sixth-grade (p<.05) 
levels. 

Using a yandom sample of 118 kindergarteners, 125 
first-graders, and 125 second graders, Leibert and Sherk 
(30) analyzed the relationships between performance on 

word discrimination, phrase 


tests of letter discrimination, 
discrimination, and word identification, along with per- 
formance on the Position in Space, Spatial Relations, and 
Figure Ground subtests from The Marianne Frostig De- 
yelopmental Test of Visual Perception. The reading tests, 
according to the investigators, were specially constructed 

Ss were exposed to would 


so that the reading tasks the 
be consistent with those specifically referred to by Frostig. 


The major findings were: (a) low to moderate relationships 
Position in Space and 


were found when scores from Pos 
d with scores from tests 


Spatial Relations were correlate 
of letter discrimination and word discrimination; (b) 


there was evidence of a moderate association of per- 
formance on the reading tests with performance on the 
Frostig subtests for kindergarten pupils; (c) a trend was 
apparent that the magnitude and number of significant 
correlations decreased as grade level increased. On the 
basis of these yesults and others, the investigators con- 
cluded that there was little evidence found to support the 
contention that specific relationships exist between per- 
formance on the Frostig subtests employed in the study 
and reading performance as measured in the study. 

3, Development and Analysis of Assessment Instru- 
ments. Carver and Darby (9) reported two studies which 
described the development and evaluation of the Chunked 
Reading Test—a test that consists of a new type of item 
for measuring comprehension in yeading. In brief, the 
Chunked Test was developed in the following manner: 
(a) twelve short essays of approximately 325 words each 
were composed on topics of assumed interest to high 
school seniors and college students; (b) the essays, which 
were employed as passages for the test, were then chunked 
into one to five word groups of meaningfully related 
words; (c) after chunking, the passages were rewritten 
until each consisted of exactly one hundred chunks; (d) 
the passages were retyped into twenty sets of five chunks 
each and one chunk from each set of five was deleted 
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i.e., the test items, were writ- 
gan va nie Ome ae and were written to 
ben Tite: Saami rani the original chunk; (f) the 
changed chunks were not simply minor wording changes, 
such as words replaced with synonyms or words rear- 

ed in sequence. The examinee’s task on such a test 

ia to read a passage, then read the chunked items and 
identify those chunks which have changed the meaning 
from the original passage. The results of Study 1, which 
involved sixty volunteer college students, indicated that 
the constructed test items were successful in differentiating 
between readers and non-readers of the newly composed 
reading passages. Using the results of Study 1, test items 

were revised and two forms of a test were produced, com- 

plete with standardized instructions, The major purpose 

of Study 2, which involved sixty-one volunteer college 

students, was to evaluate the Chunked Reading Test in 

terms of its effectiveness in discriminating between those 

individuals who had read the passages and those who had 


not, i.e an investigation of the validity of the test as an 
indicator of information stored during reading. The major 
result in Study 2 was th: 


at individuals who had not read 
the passages experienced a 75 percent decrement in their 
performance on Form A and a 78 percent decrement on 
Form B when compared to Ss who had read the passages, 


(Decrement = 100 X (read ¥ — non-reading x) /read- 
ing x.) On the basis o the investigators 


st is a valid test 


A q which is presented 
in full in an appendix to the article, was A a 
the semantic differential format as an indirect means of 
ed to respond anony- 
ù examples of class- 


re designed to be a licati 
the assumptions of individualized reading i pe’ tations of 


m a ng instruction. In an 
attempt to validate the instrument, the investigator con- 
ducted and reported two studies, each of which dealt with 
one of the following questions: (a) Could the instrument 
successfully discriminate between the attitudes of teachers 
who were systematically individualizing reading instruc- 
tion and those of teachers who were not? (b) Could it 
measure a change in teachers’ attitudes when instruction 
in a school had changed from 


conventional to individual- 
ized? The results indicated that (a) scores on the instru- 
ment were significantly higher (p<.05) for teachers in 


schools where instruction was individualized than for 
teachers in schools where individualization Was not sys- 
tematically practiced, and (b) that scores on the instru- 
ment for the same teachers were significantly higher 
(p<.001) after they had adopted a system for individual- 
izing reading instruction, Unfortunately no control group 
was used in the second study; therefore, there is question 
about the validity of the latter finding, 
Creaser and others (11) studied the effects of shortened 
time limits on the Nelson—-Denny Reading Test, More 
specifically they attempted to determine; (a) how ade- 
quately the test ceiling could be raised; (b) how the rela- 
tionships might change among subtests and between the 
test and the American College Testing (ACT) composite 
score, The scores on the measures from 307 college fresh- 
men indicated: (a) the shortened time administrative 
procedure produced a substantial improvement in ceiling 
on the comprehension section, but that it had little pur- 
poseful effect on the vocabulary section, 


since practically 
no § completed it under standard conditions; (b) the 


a a 


intercorrelations between the several variables — 
that the separate subtest scores have about the sea 
relationships with one another and with the ACT reg 
less of the length of time used. 


The purpose of a study conducted by Baldwin and oe 
(5) was to develop psychometric instruments of te 
reliability and content validity for measuring ae ital 
vidual’s ability to process each of several types of in A = 
tion through the visual modality, and to gat ma 
experimental study in which the instruments deve Ime 
were used as the dependent variable, Thus, twelve rn = 
tests were constructed using each of four types of tec n 3 
cal training materials. Three forms of each test a 
were reproduced: offset copy, positive image mieca 
and negative image microfiche, A control group of for be 
five randomly selected and randomly assigned Ferkon 
Awaiting Training Status (PATS), at Chanute Air pons 
Base, received the offset copy form, forty-three PAT $ 
received the positive image form, and forty-five PATS a 
ceived the negative image form, When analysis of ee 
ance was applied to the data, the null hypothesis that ae 
ability of readers to assimilate and utilize information 
contained in technical training materials is the same for 


each method of Presentation was accepted for nine of OS 
twelve tests. The null hypothesis was rejected at the - 
level for Test T, Gr 


z aphs; at the .01 level for Test = 
Figure Identification; and at the .01 level for Test 6, SY" = 
bol Translation. In each of the latter three cases the gra 
ence favored the offset copy, with no difference existir 
between the positive or negative image. 


G. Remedial Reading 


Eakin and Douglas (15) hypothesized that ehia 
with poor oral reading skills would do less well t a 
children with average or good oral reading skills on tu 
requiring rapid serial response to simple common oan i 
ie., tasks positively defining automatization, They 2 > 
predicted that the poor readers would have no difficulty 01 
tasks negatively defining automatization, that is TORRE 
turing tasks. Automatized behaviors, according to h 
ave ones which have been so highly practiced as t0 
4 m of conscious effort for their efficien 
execution and incl 


Reet h 

ude many of our everyday activities suc 
as walking, talking, reading, nd m 
ceptual constancies. In order 


oys, sixteen poor rea 
above-avera, 


fro " 5 were indi- 
vidually administered t Te a 
Naming Repeated Obj 
Color Hues, and Word- 


was Significantly inferi 
erior 
Yeaders on al al 


between the two groups on Nei 
s. As might be expected 
for further investigati! 


exact ae era it and 
mi Hae matization deficit and 
ost efficient ways of dealing with it. 


tm pe wrence (29) conjectu red that it ssible t9 
improve a reta, nje ured that it would be poss 
ultimately hye i) ar 8 general level of motivation AP 


. i at 
Opportupsts ing attainment by allowing him regu! 
a portunities to express } n the 
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Versus Offset Copy,” Journal of Applied Psycholog 
Y, 
55: (no. 1)37-41, 1971. IV.F.3. 
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readin k See the ge gen Pr gains in 
he four gr etween all possible combinations of 6. Belcher, Mi re i 
significantly aag the investigator found that Group 3 was er "Gata aio sr recede paar oor 
at no one e (p < .01) to Groups 1 and 4 and Journal of Reading, 14:(no. 6)381-384; 92198 
and 2 and ce between Groups 1 March 1971, IV.E.6. : aie 4 Š: 
Richar roups 2 and 3. 7. Burmeister, Lou E., “Final zel- -e,” 
tail the a and Collier (38) attempted to study in de- Reading Teacher, 24: (no. oaas February a. 
hird- cca of essential decoding skills by twelve IV.D. £ ° 
fiting adequ: te rit non-readers, who were not bene- 8. Calder, Clarence R.; Zalatimo, Suleiman D., “Improy- 
Schoo}, Whe: ately from remedial help available in the ing Children’s Ability to Follow Directions,” The 
( experimenta] programmed tutoring was employed. Each Reading Teacher, 24: (no. 8)227-231; 238, December 
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4 st 

Yeadin,, 1S taken while the fret ” ’ € 

i teacher “reinforces” the pupil’s ‘idualized Reading, 
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s & by readi K a 
‘ently, reading the test aloud while the child reads it acs B) 737-743; 


f their study 14, Dinnan, James As Lawrence E., “Reading 


Hafner, 


tl } 4 
ft Tending ree tors felt that on the basis 0 
d met ea einforced technique was & generally success- Interests and Abilities of College Students,” Reading 
of selecting students for special reading Improvement, T: (no. 3)63-65, Winter 1970. IV.A. 
e; Douglas, Virginia IL, “ ‘Automatiza- 


1 work needs to be 15. bakin, Suzann 
tion’ and Oral Reading Problems in Children,” Jour- 
Disabilities, 4:(no. 1)81-88, Janu- 


Bi 

dong 5 O 

One to n Ue Could argue that additiona 
nal of Learning 


© cro 
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ABSTRACT 


to A distinction is made between the 1 
prehende new learning results from rea 
teste ed. Clearly, comprehension can oc 
learns such as word difficulty and sentence 
from ae with a variety of text varia 
ral ons to twelfth grade difficulty. 
i S of stepwise regression analyses 0. 3 
, 

piles Bere than one text characteristic in a mu 
lear: ability over the zero-order correlation. Thus, 
Nability as well as the readability of text materials. 


hea VSPAP ERMEN in the early 1940’s were 
Pages , Interested in the readability of the front 
with y S their newspapers. The ease and accuracy 
age z hich the front page communicated its mes- 
a Was considered to be the vital characteristic 
quality” €worthy newspaper. In order to develop 
ness of ORTO of the communication effective- 
Constry newspapers, readability formulas ye 
ere Foe and used widely. Early formu a 
ale Pg by Flesch (6), Lorge (8) 280 
been nd Chall (4); more recent indices have 
€vised by Bormuth (2), Szalay (9), and 
a ial Miller (3). As well as be me 
My ewsmen, readability formulas Rave © 
thee the pce ok publishers ie 
: rigs fl inistrators. 
om e of teachers and administrato jption 
ether À books as appropriate for one grade iA 


by teara i 


Colem 


in the selection of reading 


che 

Cent, TS and administrators. es 
to this investigation is a distinct’ 

n materio eudability and Jearnability 0f Yig 
to thetterials. The learnability of a passage T rrom 
. ading that to which new learning ron ay be 
asg e pa learning m 
i sessed h passage. The new leat he increase 


e 
betwen 
t ween th 


Y obtaini P 
£ aining a measu $ 
reading page or information that saoe tne 
admi 1e : A 

q ` passage. This measure ato 88 


On istration of retest and Po 

a given, ther hand + Jdability refers 0 oan 
ay y; Passage is comprehended. Comprehen ist 
®tiong vasured simply by administering 

read, No after the relevant ™ 

le, POsttest bs the term comp Seha 
Yni erforma ly; wit 

qua me ers to the difference between Dost 

€ es 7 ing in r 

it Terence performances. Bearine g learning, 


betwee: ion & 

Appar n comprehension p 

{ertain parent that a EON may comprehend n 

mp E passage without learning anything vr 

rabh th xample, one could understand a a 
at describes bieyeles without aca” d 


earnability and readability of text 
ding a passage; readability refers 
cur without new learning. Classic 
e length to predict comprehension. In t 
bles was examined. Sixty- 

Learning scores were 
isti f text characteristics on learning a 

ies, includi zord di ce length, which predict compre. ension 

ig ord! ay and sate : Itiple regression equation did not 
the classic readability formulas ma 


materials. Learnability refers to the extent 
to the extent to which a passage is com- 
readability formulas use text charac- 
his study the prediction of new 
two sixth grade Ss read eleven passages ranging 
based on two types of pretests and posttests. The 
ores revealed that the same character- 
also predict new learning. How- 
significantly improve the 
y be used to estimate the 


any new knowledge or information that he did 
not know before reading the passage. 

Learnability refers to the capacity of a passage 
to impart new learning; whereas readability re- 
fers to the capacity of the passage to engender 
comprehension. Since new learning and compre- 
hension are distinctly different consequences of 
reading a passage, the learnability and readabil- 
ity of a passage may each have their own unique 
characteristics. The aim of this investigation was 
to examine the extent to which existing read- 
ability formulas may be used to estimate the 
learnability as well as the readability of text 
materials. It is possible that different formulas 
are needed for prediction of learnability than 
those which are used for the estimation of read- 
ability. However, it is also possible that the same 
formulas can be used for both purposes and the 
existing readability formulas may be viewed as 
valid for the prediction of new learning. This 
study, thus, may be viewed as an attempt to vali- 
date the readability. formulas for the purpose of 
predicting learnability. ws 

The Dale-Chall (4) readability index has long 
served as a tool for practitioners and researchers. 
Inspection of this formula indicates that the 
characteristics of a given passage viz, word diffi- 
culty and sentence length, are used to predict the 
reading ability of pupils who can answer ques- 
tions over the passage correctly. This implies 
that for students of a given reading ability, 
passages with relatively easy words and short 
sentences are comprehended more fully than pas- 
sages with difficult words and long sentences. 
However, this does not mean that more is learned 
from passages containing easy words and short 
sentences. It is possible that the superior com- 
prehension for these passages derives from the 
fact that students possess more information 
about these passages before they are read than 
they possess about other passages, The total 
amount of new learning for the two types of 
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passages may be the same. The variables in the 
Dale-Chall formulas thus predict total compre- 
hension of a passage rather than new learning. 
Whether the variables also predict new learning 
is investigated in this study. 
Several new linguistic characteristics of prose 
passages have been used by Bormuth (2) to 
establish new readability formulas. The criterion 
for comprehension of the passages used in Bor- 
muth’s study was performance on a cloze test 
administered before the Ss had read the pas- 
sages. A cloze test (10) consists of requiring 
the examinee to fill in the blanks in a passage 
in which every fifth word has been deleted. A 
cloze test which is given before the individuals 


have read the relevant passage will be termed a 
pre-cloze test. Likewise. 


reading will be termed a 


cloze test as 
h (1) con- 
ubjects were 


ny, À pre-cloze test, However 
the administration of the pre-cloze must have af- 
-choice test scores. Conse- 


passage, it is unknown wh 
predict new learning from 

A method for assessi 
formation which is tr. 
rials has been propos 
(3). These investiga 
developed from an in 
Subjects were first 
quired them to atte 


Tose mate- 
and Miller 
technique 
rationale, 
which re- 
word in a 
mitted one 
ct word re- 
S correct or 
assage, the Ss 
identical to the 
pretest. The difference in the number of correct 
posttest was pro- 


i ation transmitted 
by the passage. This measure is not adequate, 
however, to reflect the substantive learning that 
occurs from reading. This measure appears a 
rely too heavily on short-term memory, specia] 
grammatical abilities, and verbal encoding, Edu- 
cators are concerned with the student’s acqui- 
sition of meaningful concepts, and the ability 
to answer questions over reading material, rather 
than the word guessing skills required by this 
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task. Thus, the measure does not possess a 
factory face validity and the predictive validi y 
of the measure was not assessed by correlating 
it with any other measure of learning. . 
The intent of the present study was to examine 
the readability indexes used by other investi- 
gators. Two measures of new learning and any 
measures of comprehension were constructe . 
These measures of learning and comprehension 
were correlated with the characteristics of prose 
which are used in extant readability formulas. 


Method 


Subjects. The Ss in this study were sixty-two 
sixth-grade children attending a Catholic elemen- 
tary school in Baltimore. The mean chronological 
age of the children was 11.74 years with a stand- 
ard deviation of 11.33 months. The mean reading 
comprehension of the group as measured by the 
comprehension subtest of the Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills administered 6 months previous to the 


study was 6.29 with a standard deviation of 1.21 
in grade equivalent terms, Socioeconomic status 
(SES) of 


the Ss was determined by moon 
the occupations of the members of the househo 
and rating these occupations according to the 
Hollingshead occupational scale. The mean icon” 
on this scale was 3.31 with a standard deviation 
of 1.37 indicating that the group was predom 
inantly middle class. 

Materials. The r 


i i m “awh 
eading materials were dra 
from textbooks 


and readers which are commonly 
and high schools. The mate 
to represent difficulty pe 
elfth grade according to 
readability index. The second gan 
: passages were based on an pa 
polation from the Dale-Chall. The content of t 
passages included history, science, biography» 
and fiction. The passages ranged in length from 
eighty-nine to 150 words. 

For each passage, a multiple-choice test y 
constructed which contained eight items wi 4 
four alternatives, The items required both the ré 
call of facts and the identifieation of the bat 
ideas. Care was taken to construct the test ee 
at the sixth grade level of difficulty regardlet 
of the grade level of the passage for which the 
vem was written. Cloze tests were also con 
soe for each passage. The cloze tests em 
Sisted of the original passages with every fi à 
Word deleted, The Ss’ task was to fill in the de 
ete Words, 

Testing Gr 
From 
chy 


third grade 


d 
oups. Four groups were forme? 
m the sample” Group 1 shes phen the multiple 
Olce items on all of the passages as a pretes 

è testing was group paced such that all z 
aent the same amount of time on the tests up 
wags s the Passages. One week later this 27 2 
Was given the Passages to read and the sa" 
items to answer as a posttest. The reading 2” 
testing was alternated through the sequence 


on ae For instance, the paragraph at the 
leas grade level was read and the eight multi- 
taken : ah items on that paragraph were then 
the zal S5 third grade paragraph was read and 
Gite items were administered. The para- 
culty f % ere presented in ascending order of diff- 
to bn all students. Group 2 was given a cloze 
admiaist pretest (pre-cloze). This pre-cloze was 
Sine P aa over a 2-day period beginning the 
group a as the pre multiple-choice test. This 
es er then given the passages to read a week 
8 8. post the same cloze test was administered 
ternado elozo; The reading and testing was al- 
roup 3 S r this group the same as for Group 1. 
Mmultiple-c} as given the reading passages and the 
ing and a sg test as a posttest only. The read- 
on the an nao were alternated and were given 
4 was Ps e day as for Groups 1 and 2. Group 
posttest = mhe passages and the cloze test as a 
as for reg: -cloze). The tasks were alternated 
Same da other groups and administered on the 
x y as the other groups. 

A The Ss were divided 
6 in o readability and SES. From each of 
assigned cells of this 2X2 classification, Ss were 
Subjects at random to the four testing groups. 
he pret in Groups 1 and 2 were paced through 
oup ests by the experimenter. All Ss in each 

$ each Were given the same amount of time on 
Section of the test. The pre multiple-choice 


est regni r 
t Breda ed approximately 40 minutes and the 


oy J" è - ë e e 
i T 


at the median 


J 


reading u required about 80 minutes. During the 
Daceq ‘ and posttesting phase the Ss were group 
Groy hrough the alternating cycles. All Ss in 
read the were given the same amount of time to 
on th r first paragraph before receiving the test 
Riven, paragraph. The same amount of time was 
for the test on that paragraph, and then all 
‘An identical 


Proceeded to the next passage. 


j 
d Adjusted Gain S 


Tab} 
e 
1—Intercorrelations of Pretests, Posttests, an 


Sonn, 
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procedure was used with Grou 

saure ps 2, 3, and 4. For 
the reading and testing phase Groups 1 and 3 
were run simultaneously by one experimenter 
while Groups 2 and 4 were also run together by 
= st experimenter, The total time for all 

roups on this phase ci 
P was approximately 45 


Results 


Linguistic Characteristics of Passages. The pas- 
sages were first described by examining the 
linguistic characteristics possessed by each pas- 
sage. The definitions of the linguistic predictors 
and their intercorrelations may þe obtained by 
requesting the technical report (7) from the 
author. 

Learning Measures. The central issue of this 
study is the extent to which learning from text 
materials can be predicted by the linguistic 
characteristics of the materials. For this purpose 
a sensitive measure of Jearning is needed. The 
measure adopted for this analysis was the 
adjusted gain score advocated by DuBois (5). 
This statistic may be represented as: 

G = Xe — Ti2 X1 


where 

G = adjusted gain score 

x» = posttest score 

xı = pretest score 

r, = correlation of pretest and posttest. 
Since knowledge about the contents of a passage 


possessed before the passage is read (pretest 
score) is subtracted from the student’s knowledge 
about the contents of the passage after the pas- 
sage has been read (posttest score), the gain 
score is a measure of the change in knowledge or 
new learning that results as a consequence of 
reading the passage. Furthermore, this statistic 
is base-free, meaning that the size of the gain 


cores for Passages of Text 


Multiple 
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score is independent of the size of the pretest 
score. The gain score is not inflated or suppressed 
by the magnitude of the pretest score, 

This adjusted gain score was com 
vidually for each person’s score on each passage 
for experimental Groups 1 and 2, Recall that 
Group 1 received a pre multiple-choice test, read 
the passages, and then received a 


post multiple- 
choice test. Group 2 received a pre-cloze test, read 
the passages, and received a post-cloze test, Con- 


sequently, two different scores were obtained, an 
adjusted gain score for the multiple-choice test 
(multiple-choice gain) and the adjusted gain 
score for the cloze test (cloze gain). For each of 
the groups, a mean gain score was obtained for 
each of the eleven passages by averaging the 
scores of all of the individuals in that group. 
Some of the characteristics of the adjusted 
gain score may be observed by examining the 
correlation of the adjusted gain scores with the 
pretest and posttest scores for all of the passages, 
For this analysis, the following mean scores were 
computed for each passage: pre-multiple-choice, 


puted indi- 
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ble 2.—Intercorrelations of Tests with Linguistic Characteristics of Passages 
Table 2.— 


Pre Post Multiple 
Pre Multiple Post Multiple Cloze vane 
Cloze Choice Cloze Choice Gain _ Gait 
4. Noun redundancy .16 226 ¿0i .O7 02 .10 
2. Modifier redundancy -.06 18 -.15 -.29 -.45 a 
3. Noun abstractness =. 70 -.63 -.66 -.80* -.59 =x 19% 
4. Verb nominalization -.65 -6T = 19% -.60 -.63 -.42 
5. Verb copula 239 „62 +26 wet 258 30 
6. Noun familiarity -.37 -.28 -.09 Sait met -,23 
7. Verb familiarity -.05 = 04 302 -.27 ¿21 -.26 
8. Adjective 
familiarity -.03 .06 =A? -.04 -.30 11 
9. Adverb familiarity 46 123 .57 £53 .20 +56 
10. Word length -5T -.44 -54 = 5i = 61 <2, 60) 
11. Clause length -.88* -875% ~. 86% -.66 _.B1* = 65 
12. Sentence length -.87* -.84% -.96* -.78* -,84* -68 
13, Word difficulty -.77* ~.69 -.84* ~.87% -76% -.81* 
14. Noun frequercy S61 -68 e ~.63 -55 M 
15. Adjective- frequency Sait) ey —.22 -.35 TE -29 
16. Verb frequency .68 570 60 60 i 61 
17. Adverb frequency -32 .60 47 43 pe 38 
18. Pronoun frequency .36 39 „4g 49 “ 
*Designates a correlation coefficient significant at p < .01. Each correlation is 39 sig Sai 


based on eleven paragraphs, 
pre-cloze, post-multiple-choice, post-cloze, multi- 
Ple-choice gain, and cloze gain. These scores across 
the eleven passages were then correlated. The in- 
tercorrelation matrix is presented in Table 1. 

it is reassuring to note in Table 1 that the tw 
bretests, pre-cloze and pre-multiple-choice, had 4 
wenificant correlation of .78, and the two post- 
tests, bost-cloze and post-multiple-choice had 2 
Significant correlation of .76. However, the tw° 
Wren, Scores, cloze gain and multiple-choice gai” 
were not Significantly correlated in this sample. 
that wrpretation of this lack of correlation z 
hat these two measures are assessing funda 
mentally different types of learning. However, 1 
1S also possible that the reliability of the gain 
scores was lower than the reliability of the pretes* 
OF Posttest scores considered separately. The de- 
aled reliability could prevent the true correlation” 
between the two types of learning from manifes 
Ing itself, 


Multiple Regression of Passage Characteristics 
on Learning Measures, A preliminary step take 


) n Noun 
ea Abstractnes® 
=. Jip e 
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Derre the regression equations were established 
bain the computation of the zero-order correlations 
s P een the passage characteristics and the tests 
he gain scores. For each paragraph, the scores 
add each linguistic characteristic were recorded in 
> ition to the obtained means on the pre-multi- 
p eames, | pre-cloze, post-multiple-choice, post- 
oze, multiple-choice gain, and cloze gain scores. 
ae correlation across passages of each of the 
ee ee each of the linguistic characteristics 
n hen calculated, These correlations may be 
ispected in Table 2. 
a Table 2, it is apparent that there are 
rel a linguistic variables which bear the strongest 
fo ion to the tests: clause length, sentence 
into, and word difficulty. Furthermore, it is 
abl resting that with few exceptions, these varl- 
nee highly correlated with all of the tests 
ie ing both pretests, both posttests, and both 
Justed gain scores, 
time? high positive correlation between the 
= guistic characteristics and the pretests is strik- 
i8. For example, the correlation of —.83 between 
eon length and the pre-multiple-choice test 
Hi res Signifies that children answered more mul- 
A e-choice pretest questions correctly if the test 
vered passages which contained short clauses 
le an if the test covered passages which contained 
ian clauses, This implies that written ma- 
on which treat highly familiar topics are com 
whi id with shorter clauses than written mater E 
tala treat unfamiliar topics. To generalize vus 
Dear o Ship, complex grammatical structures ap- 
are Aes be used by writers when unfamiliar sped 
matie = Communicated whereas simpler <a i 
‘cal structures are employed when the conten 


aracteristics and Learning Measures 


of the communication is more familiar to the 
reader. For example, suppose a 12-year-old 
American child does not know the meaning of 
either the word archer or matador. One might ex- 
plain the word archer by saying, “it is someone 
who shoots a bow and arrow.” The word matador, 
however, would require at least the statement 
that, “it is a person who fights a bull by waving a 
flag and dodging the bull’s charge until he has a 
chance to kill the bull with a sword.” 

The multiple regression equations were devel- 
oped from the data available in Table 2. For each 
of the test measures including pre-cloze, pre-mul- 
tiple-choice, post-cloze, post-multiple-choice, cloze 
gain, and multiple-choice gain, the linguistic vari- 
ables which correlated significantly with the test 
were entered into a program to compute the step- 
wise regression equation for the test. For example, 
for the cloze gain score, the variables entered into 
the stepwise regression program were: clause 
length, sentence length, word difficulty, and verb 
frequency. The variables entered in the multiple- 
choice gain stepwise regression, however, were 
word difficulty and noun abstractness. 

The results of the stepwise regression analysis 
for the learning measures are presented in Table 
3, As the table indicates, the independent variable 
of sentence length correlated .842 with the cloze 
gain scores. This variable accounted for .710 of 
the variance in the cloze gain scores, a significant 
(p < .01) proportion. The next three variables 
entered were verb frequency, word difficulty, and 
clause length in that order. However, none of 
these latter linguistic descriptors significantly 
increased the predictability of the cloze gain 
scores. Although all of the latter variables have 


Tah) ; ch 
j 3.—Stepwise Regression Analysis of DERS O a — —_ 
o — Sn —— 
e 
e _ 
Tat Independent = stipe R _ Multiple RSQ Tnoreese in RSD) 
O re 
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Ze Gain Sentence 842 710 Significant 
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Verb 862 „144 NS 
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Word 750 NS 
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sant -order correlations with cloze gain, 
o pee highly correlated with sentence 
length which prevents them from improving the 
prediction of cloze gain over that provided by 
sentence length. f ; 
The multiple-choice gain score was most highly 
correlated with word difficulty. The correlation 
was .815 and the proportion of variance in the 
multiple-choice gain scores accounted for by word 
difficulty was .664. Although noun abstractness 
was significantly correlated with multiple-choice 
gain and consequently was entered into the step- 
wise regression, abstractness did not significantly 
improve the predictability of the multiple-choice 
gain over that provided by word difficulty. Anal- 
ogous to the case of the cloze gain, this second 
variable is highly correlated (.88) with the first 
independent variable, word difficulty, and conse- 
quently it is unlikely to account for a different 
portion of the variance in the dependent variable 
than that accounted for by word difficulty, 


The multiple regression of the linguistic char- 
acteristics on the posttest scores is summarized 
in Table 4. The results of this an 
tually identical to those 
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tence length was the only significant variable in 
the regression equation for the cloze gain scores 


and this pattern is repeated for the post-cloze 
scores. 


The post-multiple-choice scores were correlated 
significantly with word difficulty, accounting for 
-156 of the variance. However, the other two vari- 
ables, abstractness and sentence length, failed to 
significantly improve the prediction of post-mul- 
tiple-choice scores. Note that this regression equa- 
tion contains the same single predictor as the 
equation for the multiple-choice gain variable. 
The importance of the similarity between the re- 
gression equations for the gain scores and the 
regression equations for the posttest scores 1S 
that evidence is forwarded for the notion that the 
same linguistic characteristics which determine 
the extent to which all of the information in a 
passage is comprehended by the reader also deter- 
mines the extent which new learning occurs on 
the part of the reader as a consequence of read- 
ing the passage, Further treatment of this topic 
will appear in the following section. 


Discussion 
The focus of thi 


; s investigation was the com- 
parison of the lear 


` nability and readability of text 
materials, As outlined in the introduction, learn- 
ability refers to the extent to which a passage 
communicates new information to the reader; 
whereas readability refers to the likelihood that 


the contents of a passage will þe comprehended 
Table 4.—Stepwise Regression Analysis of Passage Characteristics and Posttest Meas 
ures 
Dependent Independent eas SERINE 
Variable Vari ais 
eres MN i R Multiple RSQ Increase in RSQ 
Post Cloze Senterce a el 
Length 
sia -921 Significant 
Word 
Difficulty 961 
á +924 NS 
Verb 
Nominalization +962 
£925 NS 
Clause 
Length £962 Sos 7 
. NS 
Post Multiple Word 
Choice Difficulty «869 756 t 
9 Significan 
Noun 
Abstractness 874 
+763 NS 
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Length 874 
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the reader regardless of whether any new 
such as eee Although a number of writers 
Se ae ormuth (2), Coleman and Miller (3), 
which 5 and Chall (4) have developed formulas 
he sia gee the readability of text materials, 
un detai of learnability had not previously been 
Whethe pees The critical issue raised here was 
e teed prediction of comprehension may also 
Whether or the prediction of new learning or 
estimati new variables must be identified for the 
pation of learnability. 
charo Dale-Chall index, the two linguistic 
ka ristics used to estimate the readability 
length montis are word difficulty and sentence 
nat Sea ae present investigation it was found 
measured pame that results from reading as 
word diff y cloze tests is correlated .76 with the 
the culty and .84 with the sentence length 
Significnt ee Both of these correlations are 
length z nt, but adding word difficulty to sentence 
tion a predictors in a multiple regression equa- 
er th : a improve the prediction of learning 
en a provided by sentence length alone. 
Choice ¢ ew learning is measured by multiple- 
culty ma the linguistic variables of word diffi- 
ith Je | abstractness are significantly correlated 
ae mD but the two measures combined 
Thug p Ore predictive than one used alone. 
any „e Same variables which are contained in 
Chal] i adability formulas, including the Dale- 
th ace predict with considerable accuracy 
result p 2t of new learning which occurs as a 
have he reading, Materials which are judged to 
like] een readability for a given age group will 
Studen Phe a substantial amount of learning to 
lin a = that age who read the materials. 
enistis edability study by Bormuth (2) the 
oogt A characteristics (word length, ane 
n the potence length, and word difficulty) based 
R d ae 8,000 list were significantly ae 
cha confi pre-cloze tests. The findings ° sado 
pret acterigh nt these results. The samo TF with 
rene oze TRN s were significantly cor ela Le in 
Matte a D eee eaen S 
Win po other rapa SE thermore, the fol- 
auth” Variables were present in both the Bor- 
fai oles were present | eration ad 
cit ed to eo tudy and in this AL ale Saab x 
ady eè st rrelate with pre-cloze pertor : 
Verh sudy; noun frequency; verb frequency, 
Roy requ n treque  crequency, and pro- 
eC. fre Heine adjective frequ , 
man parison o A i at of Cole- 
N a; on of this study with ey The Cole- 


iller investigation COn 


ny 
on th 


Neg 
org asur ; 
Tings in oe Which was based 
2 time a Passage guesse 
cì hi S presented the pa 
whe he jg Mber of correct guesses the segi 
a Pres e, One Gs 
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Aq \ Corre] 
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also correlated signific 


cloze gain scores in this study was verb nomina- 
lization. However, the variables word difficulty, 
ae length, clause length, and verb frequency 
significantly correlated with the cloze gain 
score in this investigation, but were not related 
to pme learning measure used by Coleman and 
er. The measure of learning used in this 
study was a posttest—pretest difference with a 
reading period intervening. However, the Cole- 
man and Miller measure had no reading period 
and is consequently inadequate as an index of 
knowledge gained from reading. Since the meas- 
ure used in this investigation appears to be valid, 
the correlates may be viewed as dependable. The 
absence of correlation between linguistic traits 
and information gain in the Coleman and Miller 
study may be disregarded since the learning 
measure apparently lacks validity. 

A provocative finding in this study was the 
high negative correlation between the linguistic 
complexity of text materials and the students’ 
performance on pretests over the materials. In 
other words, students had less prior knowledge 
of passages which contained highly complex lin- 
guistic structures. Concomitantly, this study 
showed that more learning occurs when the gram- 
matical complexity is low than when the complex- 
ity is high. The resulting paradox is that un- 
familiar reading material, for which a consider- 
able amount of learning must occur, is written 
in a complex form which minimizes the likeli- 
hood that new learning will occur. On the other 
hand, reading material with which one is ac- 
quainted and for which little learning needs to 
occur is written in a form which maximizes the 
likelihood of learning. It would be useful to at- 
tempt to construct reading materials which com- 
municate unfamiliar topics with simple gram- 
matical structure. In this manner the acquisition 
of unfamiliar bodies of knowledge might be facili- 
tated. Further research should be addressed to 
the issue of which linguistic variables can be 
manipulated to affect learning from prose and 
how these variables may be combined to optimize 
the learnability of written materials. 
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ABSTRACT 


upon esearch pertaining to the development of a college learning 
an information processing paradigm with additional inputs 


ber S PUBLIC participation in terms of the num- 
as ine udents in institutions of higher education 
terms creased, the heterogeneity of students in 
as al of previous training and natural ability 
student increased, This increase in diversity of 
the sec backgrounds is also true with regard to 
eVelo ondary education system. Parallel with this 
the ing ment, there have been gross increases 1m 
0 ma k rmation input that students are expected 
tati ig er. Both the raw quantity and the quali- 
now Es Pan of material offered to students are 
ance Trader, Thus it becomes of greater impor- 
tween hat students be able to diseriminate be- 
ê information that is useful and necessary 
intelle prmation that is of lesser functional and 
4 ctual importance. Teaching the general 


rul 

g e 

Useful i differentiation between useful and non- 
Is Information is an area of instruction that 


fy ot Usually treated either at the secondary oF 
Romer versity level. Within the prospective 0 
Dara R growth in the educational system and 
Currie, Srowth in the informational content of 
becom Um, the question of discrimination ae 
Westi Of great importance. The i  oattohal 


Drop ON is central j i 

$ ral in assuring 

di ress of m have been taught 
any students who tional value. The 


Tom Se of t a 3 e design and 
ì a ; Ot this paper is to review m RTAS AS 
hapara ; i tion 
Saine teaching of methods of SE cas! 


hat are of value acr 


Th 

Bye? sty 

tle mitieture of this prog! 
0 el of learning skills. 


No With 

in Quest Seneral i igence. 

if or gi Oh as to | intellige? tion of 1Q and learn: 

ig Seg nvironmental variables, for heuristic pur- 

to relatie assume that general intelligence, ]eve 

Wittake ely invariate. Our goal, therefore, 1S 

tig hin thettdents either more or less pright, bu 

Nal ing, limits of their ability, to increase func- 
Ormation usage (in order) to optimize 


evel has 


use of their basic abilities. The second level of 
skills is conceptualized to be relatively general 
and falls in the information organization area. 
It is assumed that within any general intelli- 
gence level, there may be many levels of infor- 
mation organization skills. It is assumed that 
these skills are teachable and that information 
organization skills can be useful across classes 
of material. By developing efficient organizational 
skills, more efficient general intellectual perform- 
ance should be possible. The third skill level is 
thought of as subject specific. Different subjects 
are highly variable in terms of the degree of 
conceptual abstraction, conceptual integration, 
and structural specificity. To teach specific infor- 
mation organization tools to deal with the de- 
mands of each specific subject would be a task 
of great difficulty. It is our assumption that by 
teaching highly developed level-2 skills, we will 
ts the tools to handle the demands of 


give studen 
specific subjects skills through the use of a gen- 


eral information processing model. This model 
will give the student feedback as to his success 
in handling the conceptual demands of various 

the rules of the information 


subjects. By using 
processing model that he has been taught, the 


student will be able to vary his learning tech- 
niques to match the demands of specific subject 
areas. 
In developing a program to teach general infor- 
mation organization skills, one is confronted with 
a number of questions to use as guidelines. The 
first question is of a diagnostic nature: that is, 
tudents have and how can they 


what skills do s ; 
adequately? The second question has 


be diagnosed adec 
to do with a choice of what information process- 
teach. Should one use the traditional 


ing skills to l 
SQ4R (7) methods which to some extent can be 
considered or placed in the informational system 


framework or should one use a more sophisticated 
and more flexible framework. Such a framework 
may allow for more immediate feedback, greater 
conceptional integration, and greater flexibility 
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; and exit from a set or uni- 
= bet Cee The third question has to 
ye wie the selection of criteria with which to 
ale the effectiveness of an information organ- 
ation program and to assess its transferability 
to different varieties of course material. The 
fourth and final question has to do with the inter- 
relationships of information skills teaching and 
personality variability, particularly differential 


programming to match differential personality 
inputs. 


The Information Organization 
Program 


1 p n aspects fro, 
information organization i m general 
ture. 


A thorough Summary of the info: 


; rmati r- 
ganization model and t onal ot 


eaching techni 


skills in the input process that allo 
of relevant from irrelevant or non 
mation. We teach specifically to thes 
surveying and questioning techniq 
framework of concentration, atten; 


information consolidati 
topics such as conceptual matrixing, 
flow charting, and general informat 
ing. Within this area, we deal with ti 
of interference and flexibility of in 
cess. Our third area of concentration is upon a 
review procedure that is based on principles of 
information accessibility and recognition. Thus, 
in the review process we deal with questions of 
frequency, adequacy of organization, and saliency 
of structure. Across all stages we stress the im- 
portance of continuous and adequate feedback in 
terms of revising input and consolidation proc- 
essing so as to lead to the most useful integration 
of conceptual structure. 


y we cover 
information 
lon pattern- 
he sub-topics 
formation ac- 
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The diagnosis questions asked in the w 
tion organization program are concerned wi 7 
what skills students possess and how well ae 
are using such skills. We have found no stu y 
skills instrument completely appropriate a tat 
diagnostic process. However, we have found B) 
the Minnesota Study Habits Blank (man S 
long form (6), has been useful in that it enh an 
us to separate students who profit from our nt e 
gram from those who are likely not to mace 
benefit. Data analyzed by Whitehill and ere 
(10) show the general usefulness of the MSI h 
as a selection instrument in that there is a high 
negative correlation between the number of = 
rect answers given on it and grade point averag? 
(GPA) gain obtained by our students on a pre- 
information organization/post-information er 
ization course difference score basis (r = -64 
N = 45, D< OL). F 
The third question, that of usefulness or e 
ferability of the information organization ma 
rial, involves selection of a measurable standara; 
gain we chose GPA as that criterion anica 
both measurable and provides a meaningful su Ea 
mary of students’ gain from the information BE 
ganization skills program. We prefer to meann 
on a pre-course, post-course basis thus oa 
taining a difference score, Data now collected o 
approximately 150 Ss show a mean GPA gain h 
approximately .45 on a 4-point scale. Alhonen 
it may be possible that an experimental effec ki 
operating to produce results, it is useful to se 
at the data concerning the MSHB. As stated Lal 
viously, there is a negative correlation bet 
GPA gain and MSHB performance. Those S$ a 
indicate by their performance on the MSHB aa 
they either know and/or are using good oneri 
zation techniques previous to the course, oe 
me little if any GPA gain through our progrip 
ose Ss who perfo rmed poorly on the 0.75 
showed mean GPA gains of approximately ‘onl 
Points on a 4-point system. In the future, ene 
e resources, we hope to obtain continuing of- 
ited > data on students who have initially P” 
ited from our program to see whether they PbO 


gains they accrued in the first semester after 
Program, 


The fourth ion i with inter 
lations bets question is concerned 


4118 
veen information organization ski 
and Personality variables. To this point, we or 
not found Consistent or useful results in this - 
a ‘S may be a function of our personality a K 

ement Instrument. We are using the Eys¢ bi; 
ws ersonality Inventory (EPI), which is oF 
ne ate instrument; sensitive to the variables 5 
inte ticism-stability (N) (5) and extrover’ ge- 
rio ersion (I-E). The Eysenck scales ara en 
à fi rom hypothesized relationships betw ishi 
nnomic reactivity, stability, and neuroticishj, 
and reticular activating formation activity, cor 
tionability, and extroversion-introversion. It ve 
well be that the information processing V 


Pre- 


OE SESS 
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aes we teach to are of a higher order of com- 

and A te those represented by the stability 

PI a itionability variables measured by the 

aS pes hide. be discussed in the section on read- 

ees ave found reliable relationships between 
x Measures and the reading program. 


The Reading Program 


ing’ athin our information processing model, read- 
Processe alls into the area of input variables or 
readin r There are other input skills besides 
Skills cm or example, listening and recording 
fee] that t have chosen to focus on reading as we 
or ade uighly effective reading skills are basic 
o deal wate input. Our reading program is built 
ne inform h the same general set of questions as 
With stud ation skills program. We are concerned 
leve A ents skill level and the diagnosis of skill 
transfer oan focus deals with the question of 
enter na ility of skills taught in the reading 
are itae outside reading materials. Finally, we 
n ea edin the interrelation of reading skills 
ableg A ee instruction with personalistic vari- 
Process her variables important to the reading 
Dear t such as attention and concentration ap- 
0: © us to be unspecific to reading and part 
Althog speral information processing scheme. 
Our ae we briefly survey these variables for 
“Udyiy ents in the reading program, we are not 
Structus the effects of these variables within the 
fu Ray of the reading program. Possibly in the 
Within th, will be able to deal with these variables 
r dig reading program itself. f 
Progra iagnostic tools used within the reading 
We us m are both traditional and nontraditional. 
oopen, standardized reading tests (2) such as the 
Rea “rative Reading Test (CRT) or the Davis (1) 
the Se" Test (DRT) to give us an indication of 
eq S Present skill level. We also use standard- 
Drehen led reading tests and standardized com- 
texts Sion tests from commercial reading skills 
Pase rape initially used these tests to establish a 
M tep © and to allow us to monitor Ss’ progress 


ri io measur ersonality charac- 
asure selected P and I-E, that 


the ICS of all Se . 
. The variables, : 

5 of. à PÞurports np are hypothesized to 
al Portance to the reading conditioning proc- 
powy gording to Eysenck (3); Es condition 
naula tee extinguish relatively quickly. be 
sat reacts ive inhibition quickly and thereby o 
ee Well to massed practice situations. nets 
Sng ndition quickly and extinguish a z 
mat thy ey develop reactive inhibition an 
à ased pact in a more facilitative fashion to 
detOnon practice. Neuroticism (N), iS related to 
© nervous system instability. The N a 

Yd iy tous, Fi highly sensitive and reactive ia au 
sini an airetan, cmv i ae 


“8 less likely to be thrown 


a epee i and resulting autonomic reaction 
R is level of response is assumed to be 
n abile. One could conceive of neurotics as 
aving a steep inverted U function reaching a 
peak facilitation level quickly and then showin 
a performance decrement quickly. Conversel 2 
stable people would show a smoother. less peak a 
inverted U curve and thus would not E 
point of performance decrement as quickly as 
neurotics. If Eysenck’s formulations are correct 

and if reading is a conditionable skill, sorting Ss 

through the use of the EPI and designing pro- 

grams to fit their EPI profiles should optimize 

reading instruction. In this manner we are at- 

tempting to interrelate personality variables with 

instructional variables and to design differential 

reading instruction programs for differential per- 

sonality types. 

For the past four semesters, we have intro- 
duced Eysenck variables into our reading pro- 
gram. Initially, only the I-E dimension has been 
considered. In a sense, this was an arbitrary deci- 
sion. Yet, we felt that as derived from Eysenck’s 
formulations, the implications for conditionabil- 
ity of the I-E variable were more substantial 
than the implications of N. As we were working 
within a framework that maintains reading is a 
conditionable skill, it seemed sensible to begin 
work with the I-E variable. At the outset of our 
program we did not have discrete curriculum 
for Es and Is. All Ss worked within the con- 
fines of a traditional reading program based on 
timed readings, accelerator pacing devices, and 
timed reading tests. Whitehill and Kamm (8), in 
a study of this program, found Es tended to drop 
out of the program more quickly than did Is. 
In addition, within the framework of this tradi- 
tional program, Is secured higher mean speed 
gains than did Es, in terms of proportional dif- 
ference or percentage gain scores. Although this 
effect was not terribly strong, it was clear that 
there was a trend in the direction of Is accruing 
greater gains from the traditional program than 
Es. Outcome scores on our standardized reading 
instruments showed no difference in gain scores 
between Es and Is. In fact, during the course 
of the study we began to question the use of these 

at they did not reflect the speed 


tests as we felt th € 
and comprehension gains being made by Ss within 


the program. This may be a question of test in- 
adequacy on one hand and/or lack of transfer 
skills on the other. 

The differences found by Whitehill and Kamm 
led us to design a program tailored to the needs 
of Es within the framework of the Eysenck the- 
ory. This resulted in a flexible instrumental con- 
ditioning program. The usual tools of pacers, stop- 
watches, and standardized reading tests were 
given up. Popular novels were used as reading 
materials, and a simple, student controlled tim- 
ing device was used to measure speed. Compre- 
hension questions were written on the novels so 
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we could keep track of Ss’ comprehension levels. 
‘The mechanics of this program are explained in 
detail in a paper by Whitehill and Jipson (9). Fur- 
ther interesting results emerged from the White- 
hill and Jipson research. We found that with at- 
tendance controls, there were few differences 
between Es and Is in the traditional reading pro- 
gram. On the other hand, in the instrumental 
reading program, the Es accrued significantly 
higher percentage speed gains than the Is. Across 
all S groups the instrumental reading program 
yielded significantly higher mean gain scores than 
did the traditional reading program. As we had 
not expected to find consistent differences across S 
groups across programs, the experiment was rep- 
licated. Again we found the instrumental pro- 
gram producing results superior to those pro- 
duced by the traditional program. In both studies 
no significant differences emerged on pre- and 
post-course standardized reading tests. 
__ The results of the Whitehill and J ipson research 
indicating the general superiority of the instru- 
mental program were not anticipated. We did 
support the hypothesis that the instrumental pro- 
gram would be more useful than the traditional 
program to Es, We feel this is of importance ag 
pe relatively poorly in traditional pro- 
To assure our 
instrumental 


than did Is althoug! 
nificance at the .05 


ysenck, N and 


e a indicate ve 
low nonsignificant correlations b A 


au etween the t 
variables. Our initial data also indicate that ites 
is very little relationship between reading pro- 
gram performance and neuroticism in general, We 
are now collecting a sample of one hundred stu- 
dents sorted on the variables of I-E on one axis 
and N on the other. We intend to assign Ss so 
grouped to the traditional and instrumental pro- 
grams. As based on our pilot data, we expect to 


find very few significant relationships between 


reading speed gains and N. Across programs, we 
again expect to find the superiority of the instru- 
mental programs for all groups. If these suspi- 
cions are confirmed, we will give long and hard 
thought to entirely giving up the traditional 
pacer and stopwatch-based reading program and 
move to a program based on instrumental or 
operant principles. 

It is also clear that the question of transfer has 
not been adequately treated in our program. 
Questions posed above as to the adequacy of the 
standardized tests versus the transferability of 
our training on the other hand have not yet been 
adequately researched. In a manner of speaking; 
we are trying to circumvent this question by pe- 
ginning to assign the student to reading materials 
of his own choice selected from his own areas of 
study. By encouraging the student to use a variety 
of materials we hope to overcome the transfer 
problem by eliminating it as a program variable. 
If the standardized reading tests are not sensitive 
to gains produced by this method of teaching, W° 
will eagerly give them up as criterion variables: 


Discussion and Implications 


We view our programs, information organiza 
tion and reading, as a beginning to a converse 
applied-research program in the learning skil 
area. We are aware that both problems need 4 
great deal more work and that there are many 
questions we have not yet approached, Howeve” 
we feel that we are beginning to develop an aP 
plicable knowledge of how to teach learning skills- 
What success we have had, we feel is based largely 
upon the application of the general theoretic? 
model we have postulated. Generally, learnin 
skills programs are not based on explicitly defn? 
models but are built in a kind of theoretic? 
vacuum. The latter kind of program constructio” 
unfortunately does not allow for adequate vt 
pothesis testing in a convergent nor consiste 
Taner, Without this convergence, programs a 
ikely to develop in a kind of random or haphaza!” 
manner without focused goals or focused st” ve 
he, a meeting these goals. Given the scope ill 
h e Ucational problems we are facing and at 

ave to face in the future, it is our feeling th J 
Programs must b 


indents must be designed with sound theoretic? 
me rpinnings and derived goals if they are to 
const. It is possible that some of the lack 2% 
Success of many learning and/or reading skil 
Programs is due to the lack of theoretical 2” 


functional underpinnings and thereby lack of ap” 
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OF A 
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f Minnesota, Duluth 
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CENTER FOR ARTS in education, a research and 
rE facility recently opened at Teacher’s Col- 
lege, Columbia University, brings together Teacher’s 
College students and faculty, as well as private and 
public school staffs and students to study the arts from 
a new perspective. Instead of focusing on art forms in 
isolation, the participants of the Center are studying 
a variety of arts simultaneously. They are conducting 
research and developing new arts education programs 
that could become models for schools. Two of the major 
questions being investigated are: (1) How can the arts 
be moved to the center of education from preschool 
through adult education? (2) What impact does inti- 
mate and prolonged work with the arts have on the 
lives of people? 


Faculty members working in the Center are not only 
drawn from the arts—music, drama, painting, dance, 
film, literature, photography—but also from the fields 


of psychology, educational technology, and curriculum 
development. 


Adults and children from the communi s 
invited to participate in the Center's Seed cd being 
be asked to take part in the research Programs Sha an 
they have learned certain skills, to help teach others’ A 

* E k*k 5 


THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOU 
awarded a $172,000 grant to the Huma Š 
search Organization (HumRRO) of eat ee 
ginia, to find out why school systems are so slo oe 
adopting computer-assisted instruction, and to develop 
strategies for achieving widespread use in education 
Dr, Robert J. Seidel will serve as principal investigator 
for this 22-month study. According to Seidel, the invest- 
ment in educational uses of computers in the U. S. alone 
is conservatively estimated at well over $1 billion. De- 
spite this large investment, relatively few students have 
benefited from computer-assisted instruction, A recent 
survey suggests that less then half of one percent of 

secondary school students now use computers in any 

way. 

The HumRRO study will examine the complex and 
interdependent factors which have prevented the wide- 
spread diffusion of computer-assisted instruction, Once 
these are understood, it should be possible to design 
computer-based curriculum materials and to develop 
new instructional concepts which should speed the use 
of computers throughout the educational community. 
Personnel from several of the HumRRO Laboratories, 


NDATION has 


Willard E. North 


Central Missouri State College 


as well as those headquartered in Alexandria, will be 
involved in the study. 
* * * + * * P 1) 
THE ORGANIZATION FOR microinformation or e 
has been developed by the University of Denver. n 
purpose of the OMI is to deal with user problems be 
microforms. This new agency anticipates library ale 
scriptions whereby member library administrators so 
laborate in a statement of their own requirements The 
far as library-related microforms are concerned. ad 
scope of this new activity is to be as narrow or as oN re 
as the problems, interest, and support shown by A 
library community. To achieve its objectives, oM lab- 
visions engaging in such activities as demonstration. na 
oratories, research and development projects, educatio 
Programs, and information exchanges. snistra- 
_anagement of OMI will be through an aon jn- 
tive board composed of representatives of the Bon So 
stitution, the operational staff, and the subseri ams 
community. This board will select and review ey ae) 
and projects undertaken by and for the member de- 
An operational staff will initiate the program an with 
velop the projects to whatever extent is consistent hav- 
the organization. Cooperation with other agencies this 
ing interests which bear upon the objectives ot or- 
organization will be proffered through a Panel o jcro- 
ganizational Liaison. Further, since problems of duets 
information’s use are directly tied to available prod sure 
a Panel for Industrial Liaison will be formed l stria 
that expressions from membership reach the indus oi 
community in proper form and that expressions 
industry are conveyed back to the membership- Jan- 
It is planned that OMI will begin operations by here 
uary 1, 1972, and pursue its program as long a5 uiries 
is an expressed need for such performance. mg dus- 
should be directed to: Denver Research Institute, 1 co 
trial Economics Division, University Park, Denve? 
80210. 
+e k k k k jnis” 
AL AERONAUTICS and Space i Science 
SA) has selected the National otia” 
Teacher’s Association, Washington, D. C., for neg% g 
tion of a contract for management and operation Pap- 
student program connected with the Skylab Space D3 i 


THE NATION. 
tration (NA 


en 

Pusory to be launched in 1973, The Skylab Studi 

fay is designed to stimulate interest in scienc A 
echno) 0; 


gy by directly involving students in spac of 
arch: Studies in crew recrean and other aspe? ith 
ving in weightlessness will be considered along ‘phe 
Proposals involving biological and physical sciences. "42 
Program is open to all students in grades 9 pitied in 
in U. S. public, private, and parochial schools, # 

-_S. overseas Schools. : MEN 
espe National Science Teacher’s Association wit of 
responsible for notifying the educational commu ing iP 
Skyl OPportunity and of procedures for participa the 
ey ib. The Association will develop procedures £o 
evaluation of proposals based on educational v@ jth 
àn award system for entrants, In collabora” 
iene the top twenty-five student proposals wil invit; 
t ed. These students and their teachers will be nter Be 
th y 5 lab conference at the Kennedy Space Ce tyf 

© time of the Skylab launch. From the twen poss 
national Selectees a limited number of student-P? gh 
experiments will be selected for development by A mot? 
Skylab Program will test earth resources; T 
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a equipment, and techniques to gather informa- 
ment a earth’s ecology, oceanography, water manage- 
ie ae iculture, forestry, geology, and geography. It 
and wa that habitability, bio-medical, behavioral, 
man’ rk effectiveness studies will further evaluate 

ns capability in space flight. 
ey a entries must be postmarked no later than 
samble y 4 1972. For official entry forms, rules, and 
atona, Ge write to: Mrs. Dorothy K. Culbert, 
W W cience Teacher’s Association, 1201 16th Street 

» Washington, D. C. 20036. 

AN * * & & & F 

PEA NOVATIVE PROGRAM using a comprehensive 
S pay urban education problems in Rochester, 
Position of has contributed to altering the racial com- 
to a re ie some city and suburban schools, according 
tion, a Rene released by the Center for Urban Educa- 
enter E educational research corporation. The 
nique” fur rban Education’s report on “Project 
nificant y aa a states that the program added a sig- 
ing Tce ae ber of black teachers to Rochester’s teach- 
Programs ana effected changes in the teacher training 
concludes Q many area colleges. The report, however, 
impact that ‘Project Unique” has had only limited 
Sented Gap the city school system as a whole. It repre- 
orm a serious attempt to provide guidelines for re- 
and instr eoeational establishment at the institutional 
assum Eee nonal levels. The program was based on the 
em i ee that in order to reform the educational sys- 
Structuri ochester there would have to be a major re- 
Project. ing of the school system. The components of the 
sel indicated the relationship between integration 
tablishne! reform. These components included the es- 
an enrollm, of an integrated, experimental school with 
ing iny ae of two hundred pupils; a voluntary bus- 
mite olving 3,500 students; a classroom located in a 
teachine department store demonstrating innovative 
visor a3 and educational materials; 2 school-parent ad- 
Cation pogram designed to open the lines of communi- 
Bram e EEn school and home; and a recruiting a 
nternshi non-white college graduates for a AA 
“ation, P leading to New York State teacher’s certifi- 


Th r 5 
sch ol Project was developed by the Rochester public 
thag | SYstem in response to the widespread rioting c4 

mer of 196 


a 
Pangea,’ gl i 

ndeg S ghetto areas during the sum 
: at 1967 with a g-year ESEA Title III grant, 
for tectiect Was specifically designed as a laboratory 
Rochestan® Innovative programs for possible use at a 
Ne Cente schools, “Project Unique” is available from 
New Sater for Urban Education, 105 Madison Avenue, 
Copy, “Ork, New York 10016. The price 1S $1.50 per 


tT 

er. 

Lctobey LAPAN Computer Conference ‘eee 
ee Vv th. 1972, in the Toshi Center in Tokyo. ace 
essin the American Federation of Information Pro 


ing & Societi mation Process- 
the pociety res (AFIPS) and the Info ference will be 


TS a= 

ation naor computer conference bay sponsors 
Í ceanizations from Pee 

iG aban, dhe oe organizat onder the direction 


x O # 8 


will be held 


ATPa and Dr. Robert W. Beci: repres oabits 
ns call for devoting €90 re wi 
tanah a nd Japanese equipment. ; 
mchnicaj Proximate ete N in presentatio f com- 
inten SSions. Stress will be o” subjects of come 
ast q) = and common concern. Both DA or 
t dey.) SPeakers will be asked to analyze cing future 


action Vel J 
Con ens in pment and identify factors influencit ar 
are ideratiahe Separate countries. opg topie S s 
Way, SY ‘on for inclusion in the technical a 
Comp, ei et chitecture, practical advanc on sipherals} 
eme: zi nd P , 

ar ents, memory devices aft tions: hate 


networks and data comm 


machine interaction including graphics and CAI; data 
bases and file management; operating systems mae 
pinges and programming methodology. There will also 
PATERE ee on industrial applications. A spe- 

on the use i i 
premise tee of computers in health and medi- 
, For further information on the Confer i 
ing details regarding submission of eS ee 
full particulars on the exhibit program, contact Dr. 
Robert W. Rector, Co-chairman, USA Japan Computer 
Conference, University Extension, Continuing Educa- 
tion in Engineering and Science, 6115 Mathematical Sci- 
ences Building, TOLA, Los Angeles, CA 90024. 

* * * * * 


A NEW PUBLICATION titled “Accountability and Per- 
formance Contracting” is available from Eric Clearing 
House on Educational Management. The monograph was 
prepared by James R. Forsberg and presents an analy- 
sis and bibliography of the literature on accountability 
and performance contracting. The analysis provides defi- 
nitions of accountability and performance contracting, 
surveys their causes, identifies supporters and critics, 
cites current projects, and discusses issues of govern- 
ance, the use of management systems and safeguards, 
the problems of measurement, and the legal aspects of 
performance contracting. 

Single copies will be pr 
the supply lasts. Requests s 
Eric Clearing House on Educational Mana; 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, OR 97403. 

* * * + * * 

THE SECOND EDITION of CEDAR Catalog of Selected 
Educational Development and Research Programs, Proj- 
ects and Products published by the Council for Educa- 
tional Development and Research is now available. The 
Catalog presents & compilation of activities underway 
within the eleven educational laboratories and nine 
university-based research and development centers. It 
discusses both tangible products and research results 
available from the twenty institutions. In addition, it 
describes programs and projects that will soon produce 
additional products. 

The Catalog discusses the overall philosophy and 
scope of work of each program providing information 
on each specific project and its expected product out- 
come. The products are further described in terms of 
what each does, a time line to indicate where the prod- 
uct is located in the developmental process, the date of 
product availability, and where to write for additional 
information. The Catalog covers thirteen subject mat- 
ter areas: school organization and administration ; early 
childhood education; elementary education; secondary 
education; higher education; teacher education ; inter- 
personal relations; basic research; vocational education; 
individualized education; disadvantaged programs; ur- 

ban education; and rural education. The cost for the 


489-page catalog is $8.75 per copy. 
The information office of the Council for Educational 


Development and Research also publishes a monthly 
periodical, The D&R Report. Each issue contains stories 
from CEDAR Institutions regarding their particular 
work within the subject areas listed above. The DÈR 
Report is sent complimentary to persons interested in 
educational research and development, 

To order the Catalog or to request the Report write: 
CEDAR Information Office, 775 Lincoln Tower, 1860 
Lincoln Street, Denver, CO 80203. 
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Readers are invited to send items of research 
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r for Cognitive Learning 
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RICHARD J. SMITH is an Associate Professor 
of Curriculum and Instruction at The University 
of Wisconsin—Madison, where he received hig 
MS and PhD. He was formerly Director for Read. 
ing Development with the Madison, Wisconsin 
public schools. He is co-author of the books Aq. 
ministering the School Reading Program and 
Corrective and Remedial Teaching. His special 
research interest concerns the effects of different 
kinds of writing tasks assigned prior to reading 
on students’ comprehension and attitudes toward 
reading. 


KENNETH L. DULIN is an Assistant Professor 
of Curriculum and Instruction at The University 
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He received his doctor of education degree in 
1968 from the University of Washington. 
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It Says in The JER... 


DELAYING KNOWLEDGE of results affected attitudes in Van Dyke and Newton’s study 


ai > . t 
of computer-assisted instruction. Short intervals of delay with CAI had no significan 
effect, however, on learning or test performance of Ss in this study (p. 291). 


USE OF A COMPUTER to prepare grades is precisely described by Stevens and Trower. 
Mlustrations with their article help other, 


s to understand and implement the process 
of computer-assisted grade preparation (p. 294), 


acting in education. Yee eee 
ook on accountability in edu 


S sa 
were more positive about th 


s inventories in educational skills 

; Gelso. They attempted to evaluate 

certain common uses of the Brown Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 
. 309). 


new words to kindergarteners made a difference in the 
learning of boys but not a significant diffe: 


A rence for girls. Ollila and Olson also found 
that the word-object method was Significantly different from the word method (p. 312). 
UNDERLINING OF one t 5 


i i i i . ‘am performance on non- 
isolated materials in the study by Leicht and Cashen. They studied four groups of 
college students differentiated in type of material isolated in assigned readings (p- 
315). 


TEACHERS IN Chiu’s study used a Self-anchorin scale to r, , 
tiveness. One of the results was that female t 5 ate thei 


s ale teachers mentione 
tion as one of the essential chara 


r own teaching effec- 
cteristics of effective te 
males (p. 317). 


d individualized instrue: 
aching more often than di 


TWO EXPERIMENTS were performed by Idsteir 
derlining was superior to repetitive reading o 
review period, In the first study there was 
delay periods. Ther 


2 and Jenkins to determine whether = 
a completion test following a delaye 


n 
a S a difference between the 9- and 41-minute 
e were no significant differences in the second study (p. 321). 


MOST THIRD GRADE Ss in Atking 
preferences regardless of sex, ra 
used, however, failed to accur 
used as reinforcers (p, 324). 


ane William study expressed similar reinforcement 
Bs 0 me ae class. The self-report instrument they 
wey Predict response patterns when stimuli on it were 


ing learning from video. 5 ; i = 
ROCEDURES FOR improving -onp 24e0-taped lectures Were studied by Be 
l tou, Clasen, and Lambert. They foung Significant effects with the use of interspersed 
questions (p. 329). 
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sompular-Asskted Instruction: 
erformance and Aititudes' 


RLL F, VAN DYKE 
sas Polytechnic College 


r d JOHN M. NEWT 
University of Nebraska at EWTON 


ABSTRACT 


Zero, 4 
heas » 4, and 8 second delays 
y sixty men and sixty women, The tas 


on a 3 
n achievement test on the program, 


in knowledge of results were use 
k was a tutorial constructed 
iter. Criteria used were (a 
f correct responses during learning, 
and (d) scores on a 

the task more quickly, 


d in a computer-assisted instruction task learned 
-response program dealing with binary num- 
) time taken to complete the program (cor- 
(c) number of correct responses made 
test of expressed attitude toward computer-assisted 
and showed poorer attitudes toward CAI when the 


in 5 
struction (CAI). Women completed 
erformance criteria were unaffected. 


ee OF the major learning principles upon 
assist Programmed instruction and computer- 
immeds pased is that of 
For ciate knowledge of results (KR) (7, 12). 
inet approximately 50 to 60 years numerous learn- 


Ing $ 
ot Studies dealing with infra-humans, human 


@ 
thre KR (1, 8, 11). It is this general finding 
as been used to support the contention that 


teaph: 
orang machines and CAI systems should incor- 
Sh order to 


€ maxi 
e = 
cent studies have indicated that when careful 


Cong; l 
and = ration is given to the type of learning task 
a pee ‘anism involved, unequivocal acceptance of 
fie ‘ws le of immediate KR may not be justi- 
aching 6). Using an apparatus simulating a 
immedis: machine, and investigating the effects of 
k ate vs a 10 second delay of feedback, 


fae r 
Seegi (4) found delayed Zeodbacke and 
ee 


S © ret an immediate 
ith retention of difficult materials. Moore an 
to tes 10), in a series of experim ts designed 
fi e inciple of im- 
th t R in programmed learning, failed to 
(2) °V r facilitated learning. In a study more 
Se, Dresenta bling that of a CAI setting, Bocvana 
ed ri ents via the 
i ei i E vestigated the 
“Nee. 
ohe~“ 
of Stiva ta 8 seconds. Using respons? 
Clay A 
e 


ese 
ari 

Ay ech 5 

U iņ Concerning the delay a a presented to 


nth 
e 
te Mtono » and that a multiple-choice structed 


S 
p Taass, Used instead of over 
a 
e Pr £ 
Neg, Sent st taken because 0 
study was under Peative- 


Ep, r 
ative findines dealing with the & 


ness of immediate KR in programmed instruction, 
h with CAI. Also, 


and the paucity of such researc 
since CAI is practical only with computer time- 
sharing, the research should be of practical benefit 
in the designing of future computer-based instruc- 


tional systems. 
purpose of the investigation was 


The primary 

to examine the effects of immediate vs delayed 

KR with CAI. Response differences between the 

sexes were also investigated because past research 

(2) in a similar Jearning situation found this to 
ple. Mitzel and Wodke (9) 


be a relevant varia 
indicated that attitude toward CAI was directly 


‘elated to performance. A secondary purpose of 
age Lae the investigation of the effects of 
sex and level of delay on attitude toward CAI. In 
line with Boersma’s study (2), and since such 
delay intervals are fairly common in CAI time- 
sharing situations, three intervals of delay were 
chosen: 0, 4, and 8 seconds. 

Method 


Subjects and Materials. All Ss were students 
enrolled in an i troductory psychology course at 
ity of Nebraska at Omaha. All were 
volunteers, but, as a course requisite, participa- 
tion in a specified number of hours of experi- 
mentation was required. Sixty males were ran- 
‘ned to one of three levels of delay. 
cedure was repeated with sixty 
ts ranged in age from 18 to 29 
years, with a mean age of 19.9 years. None had 
been or were enrolled in a college mathematics 
course related to the CAI program. Because of 
mechanical and scheduling difficulties, seven Ss 
had to be replaced, This was accomplished through 
random assignment of seven additional students 
from the introductory psychology course. 

The 17-frame constructed-response program 
dealing with binary numbers was a revision of one 
developed by a graduate student in mathematics 
at the University of Nebraska at Omaha. It wag 


The same pro 
females. Subjec 
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written in the computer language COMPUTEST 
(18) and was used under all experimental con- 
ditions with only the interval of delay being 
changed for each experimental condition. It was 
presented to the S by a typewriter via an IBM 
1620 computer. The interval of delay was defined 
as the time elapsing between the termination of a 
S’s input, in response to the presentation of the 
stimulus materials, and the computer presenting 
KR to the S. Immediate KR was operationally 
defined as the time interval between a S's input 
and his receiving KR with the computer scanning 
its memory at the rate of 160 characters per 
second. The desired interval of delay was achieved 
by modification of the COMPUTEST object deck.? 
Incorporated in the program was a “help se- 
quence” that allowed the S to seek assistance from 
the computer whenever he could not deter 
answer to a particular frame. If a Sn 


Design. A fixed-effects mode 
factorial analysis of i i 
test the main effects i 
delay times. Since ther 


i s amon, 
experimental groups were of primary concern si 
are adequately assessed with this design, 


Table 1.—Group Means for the Four Criteria 


O sec, 


Male Female 


Time 


| 
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Procedure. Each § participated in the experi- 
ment at a time compatible with his class schedule. 
Each was the sole user of the computer so the time 
intervals could be programmed exactly. All 
Sessions were proctored by the experimenter. 
Upon completion of the program, each S was 
administered the attitude questionnaire and then 
the achievement test. Time taken to complete the 
program and the program score were also re- 


corded. The experimental session lasted approxi- 
mately 30 to 40 minutes, 


Results and Discussion 
Four criteria were 
formances of the si 


sults of the F-tests for 
n the analyses of vari- 
3 performance criteria. 

It is clear from Table 2 that the experimental 
groups did not di er in any statistically signifi- 
of the criteria examined: 
cores and number of correct 
Scores these results pope ete ae men i 
past research (2, 4, 0). eo 


the various effects tested i 
ance for the four 


€s revealed that males 
: an females to complete 
ve program. Thi i r i 3 
similar research ver also agrees with other 
correlation between complet; 
Scores for males or female 
not þe explained in terms 
TES 


10n time and attitude 
S, So the difference could 


ap ot attitude toward CAI 
h M9, respec Ively). Past research 
SA a a indicated a positive relationship 

Me taken to complete a CAT program 


Sc 


Delay Times 


4 sec, 


Mrr ee 8 sec, 
<a —= Male Female Wale Feanie 
Scores (min. ) 16.20 45,35 


16.32 
Correct Responses 13.57 15.69 15.19 
During Learning 84.45 81,55 a . 
Test Scores 6.00 5.85 7.15 npani 96.10 78,05 
Attitude Scores 148.70 145.45 150.60 TAn eee = 
a UE, 137.40 


ee 


zx 
f. anan 


q 
; 
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Table 2.—F-Rati i y a e y: ri; 
F-Ratios for Interactions and for KR Delay and Sex Main Effects in the Analyses of Vari 
ance 


aaasta 
mo, 


Criteri F Ratios 

Time 

Scores (minutes) 120 0.78 8.1988 1.84 
Porreot Responses ý 

uring Learning 120 0.25 1.42 0.75 
Test Scores 120 1,59 1.36 1.81 
Attitude Scores 120 0.47 7.37%% 3.46% 
i eed 055 **p < 01; ***p < .005. 
ra Scholastic achievement (14). Although there Parany of Nebraska at Omaha for his assistance 
a Positive indication that this occurred in the in the development of the achievement test. 

resent study, the data suggest the merit of con- 
Sidering this effect in future CAI studies. REFERENCES 

1. Ammons, R. B., “Effects of Knowledge of Perform- 


difference be- 
CAI with male 
favorable atti- 


he analysis showed a reliable 
snai the sexes in attitude toward 
ae tending to express more ta: 7 
acti S. There was, furthermore, & significant inter- 
ion between sex and the length of delay time. 
es of simple effects for scores of the two 
stu re at each level of delay in 
ents’ attitudes were more favorable than 
ose of females when KR was delayed for 8 


w 
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greater success 


inter 
terpreted as resulting from c 
s nor achieve- 


Experi 
toy ee Neither program score 
e h test scores showed any differenc ; 
was o wever, that interest in the subject matter 
iner a contributing factor—i.e., as Jength of delay 
Sustained” the men’s attitudes may TE been 
3 interest in ma 
Concepts by a greater interest 
ae us » was also ex- 
ami se of the “help sequence’ Wi ‘ 
pated. Students requested help from ge cat 
analy, a total of thirty-seven times. A chi-sd me 
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immer. of among the groups 
eign iate or gaged KR; “her were there 
ificant differ, on 
st diff es betwe 
‘dents in the ue this feature of the agar 
oe Conclusion, short intervals of delay with com 
sa Significant effect on the og es Lea 
mance of individuals user in this study. 
em ever, darat KR did result in attitude differ- | 10. 
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es d a 
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ABSTRACT 


rade 
GRADER was written spe- and may eliminate N XAM Scores, The final gra is 
wee ed etc the teacher of some of of each student is determined by — d 
ing, and error-prone cal- section dependent performance (NQU aad 
assignment of grades; NHWORK) to his course dependent soto te 
information which are (NXAM and NFINAL), applying the appxopz sa 
not usually accessible to the teacher, in order to weights to each array, summing the constitu 


signment of weighted data for each student, and pari onne 
grades; and (e) allow the student the Opportunity the students by rank in class to achieve the 
to verify the correctness of the data from which, sired distribution of grades. 
in part, his grade is derived. 


Program GRADER is written in FORTRAN 
y a tool Whose utility I 


* Table 1.—Class Data - 
a maximum of SS A sen — 
ion sections of ie i 


Card (3) 
a may be null, 
the program is easily adapted to les 


structional situations, 
The student is assigned a y e 
matrices. These matrices are nuemoni 


cally desig- 
nated NFINAL, NXAM, NQUIZ, and NHWORK. par 
The student is identified by his student identifica. 
tion number and is asso 


ciated with a recitation 


NSEASY = SEMESTER, PH 
Ai » TERM, ETC, 


Card (2) 


ection. The student data is displayed and manipu- 1} 2g op Howie Snes ED HE. rosenn Tepi ap: ay Seikon 
lat d separately by section as well as by course, wl f Test scones eee r 4 Ta = 
The instructor of a section may disregard as 

many low NQUIZ and NHWORK Scores ag he 


wi roviding the remaining number is the 
ee po soc, The course director pre. 
saihes relative weights for each of the four data 
catégories, defines the overall grade distribution, 


zD 
XES IF NORMALIZATION IS DESIRI 
ITESTH = 


NO IF RO RORMALIZATION 


P 
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Input Data Table 3.—Student Data 
_The input data for program GRADER is di- 
vided into three categories: class data, section Eeer TE = 
data, and student data. The class data is basically p sées SCORES 
run-identifying” information. These data con- $ ; > MB 
tain the name of the class, the designation of 
student work which will be considered together a aE Score SCORES 
m0, 3A6, 17x, 13,, 3X; 313 


with their relative weights and maxima, the de- 


sired distribution of letter grades, instructions 
for handling missed and low hour tests, and the 


Table 4.—Complete Data Set-Up* 


option to call a section normalization subroutine. 
Table 1 shows the format of these cards. 

The section data are contained on one card 
which has the section instructor’s name, the sec- 
tion identification, and instructions for the manip- 
ulation of dropped scores. A student’s data are 
Contained on two cards and are grouped by sec- 
tion. The first card has the student’s identification 
number, name, and final and hour exam scores. 

e second card has the student’s identification 


or 


| TERMINATION CARD 


number and quiz and homework scores. Each 
block of section data starts with the section card, 
Contains the ordered pairs of student cards, and 
ends with a separation card. The final block of 


Section cards is indicated by a termination card 


Which transfers the program from the input a 
execution. Tables 2 and 8 give the format a 
ect of these cards. Table 4 shows the order of 
he complete data deck. Figure 1 is & forma a 
Zested for the roll sheet which will aid keypi 
perators in transcribing student grades to °° 


nter cards, 
Ta 
oa ee 
fap co. FINAL CARD IN DATA DECK TO TERMINATE READING 
Taust (L) 46 OF INPUT 
TsTRUCTon' s SECTION 
sae NUMBER R 135 
ii i ii 0000099999 SEPARATION WORD FOR SECTION 
110 
d 
‘on card precedes each block of student data an 
T o = Ho. gorz” 9 a i Ae ilon sE ends that data block. The termination 
li = NO. QUIZ TO DR 
* GR) T Rin no, rows card ends the data deck. 
(4) = NO. HOMEWORK TO DROP 
Fi 
Eur 
© 1—Suggested Roll Sheet e 
heua FORTRAN STATEMENT n monui A x SS AE 
pona] ara 
Heit a 7 ole = 
TH =i C prm ox ii 
k Pa pan eah hal ET 
an sh = z a2 | 84 76 85 
i 4 ETE E a 
Mta E a eel = 
te = pe 
a H ae ee 9726) 78-8 
| ae 
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Figure 2.,—Example of a Section Summary 
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The Program 


GRADER consists of a MANE pr 
twelve specialized subroutines—one 
optional. The utility Subroutines 
tasks: input of data, output of dat 
data, finding mean and median o 


ogram and 
of which is 
perform the 


f data, ranking 


data, totaling data, calculating normalization 


grades to stu- 
forms the task 


coefficients, and assigning letter 
dents. The optional subroutine per 


a, histograming 


1578 16£0 


oi e 
= go malizing sections dependent data to a 
ection performance relative to other sections } 
Class exams, 
„MANE initiates the reading in of the clas 
Section, and student data. MANE weights th 
NFINAT, Score according to the Prescription ar 
© course advisor, and then calls subrouti” 
L, which sums the NXAM, NHWOR d 
UIZ scores, These scores are manipulate” 
scores ag Prescribed by the section 1 
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structor and course director. At the option of the 
course director, MANE then calls NORMAL, 
— normalizes the section dependent grades 
met course grades. Next, subroutine RANK is 
NPIN which ranks the student according to his 
e AL, NXAM, NHWORK, NQUIZ scores, 
-A grand total of these scores. MANE then 
ee oreg MARK, which assigns grades to 
hc nts based on their grand total, according to 
ma reningen given by the course director. 
tom y, MANE calls OUPUT and HISTO, which 
tage the output of the final results. A discus- 
ind of the individual subroutines will aid im 
erstanding the processing chain. 


Pj 
‘sure 3.—_Example of Class Summary 
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Subroutine OUTPUT controls the printing of 
the section, course, and student summaries. OUT- 
PUT first calls subroutine SUMARY, which 
handles the section dependent output. Next, OUT- 
PUT writes individual student data, which con- 
sist of the scores, totals, and ranks of each stu- 
dent. Each student is allocated a block of output 
which may be returned to the student so that he 
may check the correctness of the data. OUTPUT 
then calls subroutine SHAFT, which writes a 
summary of each section. OUTPUT then prints 
the course summary according to section, stu- 
dent name and rank, and student ID and rank. 

Subroutine NORMAL normalizes the NQUIZ 
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Figure 4.—Example of Class Summary 
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and NHWORK Scores to the NXAM an FINAL 
scores. NORMAL first calls subroutine M ED 
to find the raw median and mean of each section. 
hen normalizes each total section 
ORK and finds a “hard- 
structor. This fac- 
he ratio of th 
ependent Scores to the section 
Section independent scores. The 

and NH Scores are then 


e aPpropriate factor to their 
course dependent performance, 
Subroutine HIST 
R 


nose factor” 


O prints histograms of 


denoted by an “X.” 
Subroutine ig ts the mean and 

ian of each sec 10n, based on the input Scores 
ihn tee Also, MEDIAN calculates a fac. 
tor, called “normal factor, which igs the ratio of 
ach eertion’s mean to the average Section’s mean, 
Subroutine SUMARY writes the section param- 
eter page, for each section, which contains the 


total number of scores in each category and their 
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maximum value, It lists the number of scores in 

NQUIZ, NHWORK, ang NXAM dropped and 

Slves the percentage of grades in each section. 
Subroutine RANK assigns a course rank tO 


each student depending on his NQUIZ, NHWORK, 
NXAM, NFINAL grand total scores. 


4 and i 
Subroutine TOTAL manipulates the studens" 
Scores according to the section instructors’ an 
course directors’ parameters. Excused grades, in 
dicated by 99 


, 
ate replaced by the student's 
average grade in that c 


ubroutine GRAPH arranges section data E 
pdk form and calik subroutine HISTO in ordet 
© print the i as histograms. 

pSubroutine SHAFT prints t} 


x »” which com- 
S one section instructor h 


with another. 

Ubroutine MARK assigns d 
y depending on his gran 

d according to th i 
e class lecturer, 


OS SESSSSS a 
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igure 5.—Ey 
gure 5.—Example of Student Summary 
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£5 
= YouRaveRace SCURE, f=) DENOT 


S9 
s "Excusep, 


: GRACE FOR F 
course GRACE Or Ts 


As c 
IN SEC 


Ann, 
Wg EET, 5 E 7 
14 LE 
“lg 79 
t4 yn GUNZ GRATES jd we 2 G ae g 
Sse | CChORK Graces. 92 99 3h grote 
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As 
~ Cr a prne FONCR PH 
suRSE CRACE 
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Subronts : 
Of dap Utine INSECT prints the I summary. 


Ligg ta fo t 
: ectlo ; 
sê aa each student in the ae ormalized 
Teg he student’s raw es t 


s, and assigned 814 


Th The Output 
Comp” Output of GR ADER comes serially otf oe 
Sr in three packages calle ann ei as 
Owe Cnt summary. They are ol 


ES pISCARCED LCh SCCPES 


ED LCW SCCRE s 


cacr pHysiCs #238 


ACEN I ZEC 


jö SUM EIGHT TCTAL/ FMAX RANK 

e G àa 755 1.¢ 312/7 99 18/ 24 

az Po f 7C8 1.9 665/ 900 22/ 24 
és 57 -A Tor = 235X 2beC= 225/ 300  1S/ 24 
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FINAL EXAM = 
CCURSE TOTAL =16EF/ 22CC 


ySICS H22é 


ure 2) is mad 
statistical quantitie 
structor’s name and se 
(b) section and course gr 
weights; (c) mean, media: 


ading parameters and 
n, and normalization 


factor for the section; and (d) desired percentage 
of grades and actual number of students receiv- 
ing any particular grade. It also includes a list 
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> up 
identi ini i res, rank, and grade make ı 
Bee results, identified containing his score š 5 ani “ig oh? 
oh aca nh oak ae pire one for the student summary (see ae D foe nh 
pd ee input categories plus the grand tended to be given to the student for 
0 > : : 
total. with the section scores uniquely designated. tion. 
Class Summary. The class summary (see Fig- Sie 
ures 3 and 4) includes (a) class identification ; l a elt 
(b) comparison of section grade ee = ce ee he Se gees me people, 1t 
: ; r: i T Lf e ? p : rke- 
“hardnose” factors; (c) ae ? ele was initiated at the University of Canori, Caa 
weights for all sections; (d) a 1st of al ub dats ley, by one of the authors (Trower) in eonjunetion 
in class, ordered by section, containing inp y with Prof. H. Sha S with the a stance of 
final total, and grade, identified by name; (e) a H. Yoshida, It then folloved him to the Uni ity 
ist similar D by rank; and (£) five of Illinois, Urbana, where it benefited from 
a eT ae Ge oe 1 total di efforts of J. E. Kolman. The finished program or 
histograms displaying input ana final to a much to the many students who have waling pal 
aah pa sukane for ra 4 es dent t unteered their criticisms when subjected to 
Student Summary. Individual stu ent reports 


culations contained herein, 
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Every Kid a Winner: Accountability in Education — 


A Review 


Editor’s Note 
Ps countability and performance contracting are 
oid. rent ideas in education which merit our con- 
a eration. Professor Yee, an expert in evaluation 
mb research design has provided a careful re- 
en of Lessinger’s book and added an analytical 
tew of the ideas themselves. Due to an error m 
aniling, this review was not published shortly 
w ter it was received in August, 1971. However, 
nae ill feel it is a significant review and meri 
tblication.—Wilson Thiede, Editor 


ae AUTH i rries im- 
ressi OR, Leon Lessinger, Carty” 
h Tessive credentials as an educational leader. He 


Nas had extensi ate ‘ve, teaching, and 
C nsive administrative, ea , 
consulting experience at literally all levels of 


€cision-making i i ‘ogently, he is the 
on-making in education. Presen P añ Life 


“laway Professor of Education an 
loge oreia State University; prior to that, HA 
mari he was the U.S. Office of a Sec- 
onda tte Commissioner for Elementary an cue 
ary Education. Dealing with the topica vel 
om Wucational accountability, this attractive® 
Pro Posed and printed book presents the ake 
mesam for revolutionizing education: < orm- 
an ots from sucha spokesman advocating pet 


Š = tion, an 
e contracting call for careful atb hasizes the 


R 

neaph Tyler’s encouraging preface rogram. 
A for serious consideration of the PY A saty 

is Though education in a highly complex oa the 

a emely diverse and C0 

sim surely es the book presents Tather 

ducati? Hortative statements af, Vad D 

No tional enterprise and how a ae 


o : 
rela eoretical framework 15 


book educational variables; p 
s eaknesses © 
Schogye ers is more the ener the great prob- 


Ea tee fet Sl a 
Succe evelopment, and the lack TI e 

ation in traditional schoo! POET o planks to be 
Naileg i Come generalize descrip “educational 
fettcer t aoa, by tne ie not ces 
tions @pproaches as a way to ari : ne and 
their. “nterprise, to understand its lems i 
Prove Yelationships, and to su 
ation, Ats; but Lessinger’s ba zealous than 


ana 2a : 
Malytiga gineering seem 


F ALBERT H. YEE 
The University of Wisconsin—Madison 


The major premise underlying this book is con- 
tained in one sentence: 


The principle of public accountability is 

the key to the adoption of educational 

engineering, for in order to answer to 

the public in terms of results, school 

oficials will have to adopt certain mana- 

gerial procedures that both stimulate the 

demand for performance and help them 

provide it (pp. 80-31). 
The title of the book comes from the author’s 
statement: “. . . our goal is the guaranteed 
acquisition of basic skills by all of our children. 
In this sense every kid can be a winner!” (p. 12). 
To accomplish the goal, school administrators 
(school managers) are instructed to do (engi- 
neer) all of the basic things that have been 
familiar in administration courses, such as de- 
fining objectives in measurable terms and develop- 
ing the school to and with the community. But 
new terms for familiar recommendations do not 
create a revolutionary program. The single new 
factor is modifying the administrative structure 
and operation of schooling through the process of 
“performance contracting” with private parties 
and firms independent of the schools. Performance 
contracting is defined as follows: 


Essentially, a performance contract is an 
agreement by @ firm or individual to 
produce specified results by a certain 
date, using acceptable methods, for a set 
fee. The parties may agree M advance 
that, if the conditions are not met by 
that date, the firm, must continue its 
efforts, for no additional fee, until they 
are met; and also that if the require- 
ments are exceeded, either by early 
completion Or by a higher level of 
achievement, the fee will be increased by 
specified amounts. Thus, in a contract 
for educational services, the school kas 
a guarantee that for the budgeted ex- 
penditure, students will acquire certain 
skills, @s measured by an independent 
auditor; and the supplier of the services 
has a strong incentive not only to meet 
but to exceed the contractual require- 


ments (P. 18). 
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Educational engineering calls for changes in 
learners, teachers, the public, and school “man- 
agers” such as changing their attitude toward 
aptitude and achievement so that all learners are 
viewed as potentially capable and are actually 
helped to master skills. Variation among indi- 
viduals would not be based on so many passing 
and failing but in how long it takes to obtain 
mastery, In such an important area of develop- 
ment, upon which advocates of accountability 
seem to base much of their point of view, it is 
disappointing not to find coverage of the slowly 
developing literature on criterion versus norm- 
referenced testing and some contribution to it 

(eg, 5). Despite such changes, however, no 
bones are made that the revolutionary program 

can only get done with outside help and outside 

money provided to do it. Lessinger appears to 


Systems as 
heir routine 
ion dictates 
gress of edu- 


i À l stimuli and 
guidance from a new administrati 


responsibility structure, 
The outside expertise seems to be of three 


pport group— 
which main- 
as a “catalyst” 
the school and 


S md outside agencies: ; 
continuous in i 


ich would provide a publi 
of the second group’s hk public assessment 


Devoting one chapter to dis 
withal to pay for al of this, hes “Gavan iate- 


“e 
capital,” Lessinger i 1€., “development 
think more flexibly 
as providing teachers and Private se 
voucher systems. Since loca] taxes 


This in the face of the fact that 
experience with federal support hag left educa- 
tors, the public, Congress, and schoo] administra. 
tors confused and concerned about t 


given rise to programs that make a difference 
seems yet to be in debate. A 
Lessinger gives scant attention to three details. 
Will Congress support such a new program of 
educational development? If so, what will be the 
mechanism for reviewing, granting, and evalu- 
ating the school’s contracts with private parties 
and firms? How do teachers and administrators 


exert their budgetary interests and influence as 
they negotiate with school boards? 


Since new approaches are proposed for money 
management and the advantages of modern busi- 
ness-industrial methods and ethics are assumed 
without much analytical probing, far more dis- 
cussion of the fiscal implications of educational 
engineering should have been given. 

_ The eighth and final chapter titled, “Implica- 
tions of the New Alliance,” summarizes the pre- 
vious chapters quite well, With the exception of 
Chapter 6, “The Process at Work: Texarkana,” 
the book could have ended there and stood as 2 
generalized statement for accountability through 
performance contracting, Unfortunately, the book 
hammers down its key example by providing 
ninety pages of appended “exhibits” mostly from 
the Texarkana School system and Dorsett Educa- 
tional Systems, Ine., documenting their develop- 
ment of a performance contract. Throughout the 
book, the author referred to the Texarkana-Dor- 
sett contract and its formulation as exemplary- 
The author said he played an important role in 


ae Cae it when he was still an USOE Asso- 


š : xarkana. Welsh (8) has 
reported in the erics : 
cere an al Researe 

Association S newsletter tha eational e 

+++ the pioneer experi j 

Á periment in perform- 
ee pia @ program in — 
3 US, funded by the Office o. 

ieee ™ very serious trouble. In 

» Mdependent evaluators have told 


3 ee School officials that the pri- 
Feed taught the students to 
STS. 


the contractor. 
The Controvers 

3 y cannot hel e the 
public credulity of elp but damag 


80 much of it upon the ‘kana-Dorsett 
contract and participa Texarkana 


ted in its development. Y@ 


k. 
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a Siete eg would not question his points merely 
coula - his major example seems vulnerable. One 
if the pa at the Texarkana-Dorsett operations, 
e T- arges have any validity, fell short of his 
audit E and were exposed by the independent 
i s which served their designed function to 
evaluate results. 
Poti sans, how it will be possible under such 
nae ERAR to overcome the problem of evaluating 
ment ogee without undue reliance upon achieve- 
dates ests remains an open and difficult question. 
repre es by Barro (2) and Dyer (3) perhaps 
able mgd the most sophisticated expositions avail- 
bne th n accountability analysis and measurement, 
What do do not offer anything new 1n determining 
king ependent measures will be adequate for the 
ean of analyses and decisions accountability 
fair} ook Classifying the independent variables is 
foll y simple, but Barro was forced to say the 
ae OWing in regard to the dependent variables on 
Viteria: 
instruments to be 
performance to 
to be deter- 


Specific measurement 
used and dimensions of 
be measured would have 1 
mined by individual school systems in 
accordance with their educational objec- 
tives. No attempt will be made here to 
specify what items should be included 
(1:201). 
stasessinger’s footnote at tl 
as Ht reading and cogn 
num endance data, but saying 
Umerable possibilities” seems to 


ris point suggests 
itive tests as we 
there are “ins 
mii beg the question 
on iy of the purposes intended. Decision-making 
atio: he basis of test results in normal school Ls 
for RS requires certain precautions and tolera 
Slippage; but it is a whole new pall game 


When b d the profi j 
Contracting 


Ti a ng corpor 4) 
in Gary, Indiana ,2 3 
‘ = learning so much as 12 changed atmos 
c and objectives. 
w ce mtability can be a useful 
catchal » but it can become 
elivens terms that promise © 
= how For example, there i 
paradi it has rea y 
Seem and? Sacre cost contr nd engineer te 
dse] “pnensely fallible in the me 
Will p —111, C-5, and L-1011. oe eit 
tica) e more writings, suc yer’s o 
accon od thoughtful discussion 0 
countay ability, to help define 
do the ty in terms of what schoo 
Eho selves and the merits an 0 
S one ystems. General concern 10 
Eaa aiina ne > ae | 


Such 
Mpr 
Dhey, 
and challenging 
ne of those 
be 


distinctions in determining performance com- 
petency is another. For those seeking further 
analysis, Schutz (7) has recently written an ex- 
cellent exposition of the measurement and con- 
tracting problems underlying performance con- 
tracting. 

The notion of accountability through perform- 
ance contracting illustrates what this writer 
increasingly feels has been neglected in education, 
that is, the view that social interaction between 
learners and between learners and teachers com- 
prise potentially the most relevant variables in 
the worth and influence of schools (9). If we 
want to simplify issues, it would be better to say 
that what is basically wrong with schools is the 
e and preparation of teachers and how teach- 
come organized to inhibit the 
nship and to neglect the 
f peer group relations. 


natur 
ing units have be 
teaching-learning relatio 
full educational value o. 
Panaceas to avoid this central concern of social 
interaction, such as belittling the professional role 
of teachers through the rigid use of textbooks and 
study guides, overemphasis of test and systems 
approaches, and surrendering functions to out- 
siders, perpetuate and further the core problem. 


Maintaining the central focus (placing major 


responsibility) for education upon the quality of 
teachers and how they relate intellectually and 
affectively with learners does not deny but re- 
quires better school management and organiza- 
tion. I would agree with Nash (6) that much of 
the commitment to performance contracting 
falsely assumes that teachers can only be func- 
tionaries instead of professional leaders and that 
quantifiable behavior is most important educa- 
tionally. Reversing the priority order again, I 
would say educational engineering to develop 
educational systems to maximize instructional 
resources and alternatives for teachers and learn- 
ers seems quite feasible in practice and planning 
(egs 1, 9)- Accountability and performance 
contracting, as Lessinger materializes them in 
radical administrative changes, resemble the tail 
that wags the dog. 


FOOTNOTE 


written by Leon Lessinger and published 


1. The book was i 
d Schuster, New York, 1970. The price 
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Lgi r ; day 
Predicting changes in correspondence education ta dis- 
is risky business, as the senior author must have 


be available through examination—now such a degree har 
een announced by the Regents of the State of N ow 'ob- 
A: i ighly predictable changes will pr to 
k, but anyone pE 
gh instructional systems Tal. 
¥ will find the book most help 
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Marjorie Seddon Johnson ang Roy A. Kress i Ph 
inic, Temp] iversi iladelphia 
1970, 108 pp. $4.59, "Pe University,” Philadelphia, 


; ed 
a Compilation of papers present 


a 
forentl sessions and special interest meetings of s 
Gate a Bel Temple University in Philadelphia. Th 


sent „ons, though built around a central theme, ne 
nt a diversity of views and the Specific interests 0 cata 
Various Speakers, The general purpose of the Inet ia 
n and deepen the participant’s papier a 
inking—anq of reading as a pa 


e 
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Student Evaluation of Residence Hall Counselors 


DONALD A. BIGGS, University of Minnesota 


ABSTRACT 


The objective of this investigation was to observe differences in student opinions about residence hall coun- 
d the relationship to opinions of background and personal character- 


Selo; . n ao 
istics” the interrelations between opinions, an 
of residents. Student opinions were mea: 


S è s 

wttvey: (1) topics for discussion with a compe 
th residence counseling; and (4) 

dents of halls on the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis and St. 


esidence Counselor”; (3) satisfaction wi 


co 3 F 
tes long; Data was obtained from 749 resi f ha 

campuses. The findings indicated that lower division students were more 

co 2 lor about a large number of topics, 
Ounseling, and were more positive about the concept of a residence counselor. 

were more satisfied with residence counseling, 


to k 
have discussions with a competent counse 


tivi 
e about the concept of a residence counselor, 


m 

satisfied of the topics with a competent coun 

to h ed residents, Results also show that stu 
Ow students evaluate the concept of a resi 


idence hall coun- 


HOW Do students evaluate res 
ave about these 


Selorg 

Heat What opinions do they h ] € 
these n ombers? What are the factors influencing 
in s Opinions? Student evaluation can be usefu 
ection, training, and supervision of coun- 


Selop; ° ri 
Sponsip 0 Wever, if such information 1s be a 
“SIDIy used y e known about 
correlat , more must b Y yalab ONS: 


i ates associated with differen 
tne arise where residents evaluate the same 
tatio or differently, and they make similar eva 

i or for different reasons. The purpose a 
Teside udy was to observe student opinions Foe 
dent ee counselors, and the relationship of S : 
these 2Ckground and personal characteristics to 

o Pinions, 

iong .,2@8ults of the few studies 7 
form about residence counselors have been ven 
vesi hg Duncan (2) present dence the 
acti nts can discriminate between neha active 


forceg. ective. He used these da 
Yate Choice rating scale for $ 


Selop OUNSelors, Van Pelt (5) P 


imi, , tle concluded that sex 
Planate ting of the predictor V 


n was that either wome 
petency, 


Generally, 
has en 
f resi ents r 
racteristics. 
nd cha s effected 


ariables; his ex 


on o, cfect 

pte pating counselors 
ne = ih responses 0 
@lyg;; Sonal and backgrou 

ts gions of residence counselors Hi king the 

0 deme Qualities of the individuals mi es 

th evaj tS: There is a need to differentiate k 

chat rentive Opinions, their interrelations, nal 
Aract, ctionships to background — 

Istics of respondents. 


eir present residence counselors differently than did males. 
selor, and they often 


dent satisfaction wit! 
dence counselor. 


sured on the following four sections of the Residence Counselor 
tent counselor; (2) semantic differential evaluating the concept, 


descriptions of present residence 


willing than upper division ones 
were more satisfied with residence 


Female students were more posi- 
and often described 


Satisfied residents were more willing to discuss al- 
described their counselors differently than less 
h residence counseling was significantly related 


The objectives of the present research were: 
(a) to observe frequencies and types of student 
opinions about residence counselors, and (b) to 
observe relationships between different kinds of 
opinions and certain demographic and person- 


ality characteristics. 


Method 


Student opinions about residence counselors 
were assessed using the Residence Counselor Sur- 
vey which has four sections: (1) topics for dis- 
cussion with a competent counselor, (2) semantic 
differential evaluating the concept “Residence 
Counselor,” (3) satisfaction with residence coun- 
seling, and (4) description of present residence 
counselor’s job behaviors and personal qualities. 

Section one listed twenty-three topics residents 


isht discuss with a competent counselor, in- 
migh ] relationships with room- 


i interpersona. 
a A and members of the opposite sex; 
educational and vocational problems; personal 
and ethical decisions; and day-to-day operation 
of the residence halls. Students were to indicate 
willingness to discuss each topic with a compe- 
tent counselor by rating items on a 5-point scale 
where 1 = certainly discuss, 2 = probably dis- 
cuss, 8 = uncertain, 4 = probably not discuss, 
and ’5 = certainly would not discuss. 

The second part of the survey had fifteen bi- 
polar evaluative adjectives from Osgood’s seman- 
tic differential (3). Students were to report what 
the term “Residence Counselor” meant to them, 
using the series of pairs of adjectives. _ 

7 with residence counseling was 


Satisfaction é 
measured on three items, two of which asked 
about satisfaction with the present counselor, and 

ed about satisfaction with the sys- 


which ask 
Lae Wr residence counseling. Items were adapted 
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from those used in the College Satisfaction Blank 
developed by Roy (4). 
Finally, students described their present resi- 
dence counselors’ job behaviors and personal 
qualities on nineteen items using a 5-point scale. 
Items asked about the counselor’s willingness to 
help with study problems, or personal problems, 
his willingness to spend time talking with resi- 
dents, how he enforced rules, his ability to ex- 
plain university policies and practices, whether 
he was a good source of information about stu- 
dent activities and academic matters, whether 
he regularly advised student government officers, 
whether he was friendly, set a good example, and 
had the residents’ interests in mind. 

The Residence Counselor Survey was mailed 
to 1,800 residents in eleven residence halls on 
the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul campuses. The mean percentage of re- 


turned surveys ranged from the two lowest halls 
of 8.5 percent and 25 percen 
halls of 49 percent and 70 


grade point averages (GPA’s 
=B 


Statistical Analysis, The dat 
using sex and year in school 


were examined by ¢ 
moment correlations, 


Results 


Table 1 presents mean 
dence Counselor Survey 
year in school and sex. T 


ratios for year in school, and four out of twenty- 
three possible significant F ratios for sex. No in- 
teraction effects were significant, For the most 


part, differences in willingness to discuss topics 
with a competent counselor were more often as- 
sociated with differences in student’s year in 
school rather than differences between sexes. 
Lower division students were more willing than 
upper division and graduate students to discuss 
most topics with a competent counselor. In few 
cases, males were less willing than females to 
have discussions, but generally males and females 
did not differ in their willingness to talk with a 
competent counselor about most matters. 

There were also a small number of topics which 
Students, regardless of year in school, would talk 
over with a competent counselor. 
(a) not being able to study because of noise on 
the floor, (b) finding things missing from rooms, 

c) organizing residents to change rules in resi- 


A Second two-way analysis of variance of topics 
or discussion 


with the position of residence 

vanna What are resident’ evaluative attitudes 
Way analyse Coot of a residence counselor? aot 
evaluation o of variance for semantic differentia 
Sa ati Scores with sex and year in school ea 
ratios for b a pe Provided significant 1 
ivisi oth and no Interaction effect. Uppe 
fve ares Sraduate students were more on 

Concept than lower division oP 

anaes wero more negative than females. 5 
third ki Cilon y ith residence counselors was th 
“ind of opinion examined. Two-way analys!§ 

r total satisfaction scores using 
2 School and sex as independent variables 


yield ioni A : j- 
action cignificant F ratios for both and no inte” 
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ion about student activities, (b) willing to 

— study problems, (c) willing to spend 
time talking with residents, (a) genuinely con- 
cerned with the welfare of individual residents, 
and (e) interested in helping residents with per- 
sonal problems. In a somewhat larger number of 
cases males and females described their counselors 
differently. Females indicated the following as 
more true of their present counselors: (a) en- 
forces rules fairly, (b) willing to help with study 
problems, (c) an effective counselor, (d) has resi- 
dents’ interests in mind, (e) willing to spend 
time talking with residents, (f) concerned with 
welfare of individual residents, (g) interested in 
helping residents with personal problems, 
(h) friendly, (i) supports policies of the Office 
of the Dean of Students, and (j) encourages resi- 
dents to visit art galleries, plays, and symphonies. 


Since both lower division residents and female 
residents were more satisfied and positive about 
residence counselors, descriptions of their resi- 
dence counselors are particularly interesting. Do 
counselors for these two groups behave differently 
than other counselors? Or perhaps, do counselors 
of males and upper division residents not behave 


differently, even though these students have dif- 
ferent needs? 


A second set of two-way analyses of variance 
for descriptions of present residence counselors 
using sex and satisfaction as independent vari- 


ables had nineteen out of nineteen possible signifi- 
cant F ratios for satisfaction, six out of nineteen 
possible significant F ratios for Sex, and six out 
of nineteen possible interaction effects. On all 
nineteen items, more satisfied students described 
their counselors differently than did the less 
satisfied. 


The present research examined relationships 
between satisfaction with residence counseling; 
the semantic differential evaluation of the concept, 
residence counselor; resident’s age; GPA; number 
of quarters living in a residence hall; and number 
of miles from home. As might be expected, the 
relationship between the two evaluations, satis- 
faction and evaluative meaning, was quite high. 
Pearson correlations for satisfaction and the 
semantic differential were .73 for males and .76 
for females. For males, there was a negative cor- 
relation of —.14 (p < .01) between satisfaction 
and number of quarters of living in a residence 
hall, while for females, there was a negative cor- 
relation of —.11 (p < -05) between satisfaction 
and grades. There were no significant correlations 
between the semantic differential and student 
characteristics. The two types of evaluations were 
more related to each other than they were to the 
background characteristics of the residents. 
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Summary and Conclusion 


Student evaluations of residence counselors de- 
pend on a number of factors. The present findings 
indicate that kinds of student opinions about 
counselors should be differentiated, and further, 
that student characteristics such as sex and year 
in school are associated with different opinions. 


Satisfaction with residence counseling is both 
an independent and a dependent variable. On one 
hand, satisfaction is influenced by a number of 
personality variables, while on the other, satisfac- 
tion can influence other kinds of evaluations. Re- 
search by Berdie and colleagues (1) shows that 
satisfaction with counseling was related to per- 
sonality variables. The present study indicates 
females were more satisfied with residence coun- 
seling than were males; also, lower division stu- 
dents were more satisfied than upper division and 
graduate students. However, satisfaction with 
residence counseling was found to be a rather 
complex phenomenon, in which residents’ atti- 
tudes about counselors, as well as behavior and 
personal qualities of counselors, seem to interact. 
More satisfied students report they are more will- 
Ing to have more conversations with competent 
counselors, and these more satisfied students also 
describe their residence counselors differently 
than do less satisfied residents, It may be that 
Satisfaction with residence counseling is a descrip- 
tion of a 


n interpersonal situation, 
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ABSTRACT 


This study attempted to evaluate cer 


tudes (SSHA) in a college-level educational skills course. The uses investigated 
eedback on student study habits, (b) a criterion for judging course effectiveness, 
penal: and criterion functions. The results suggest that a 

ese purposes, for a variety of reasons. The implications 0; 


tain common uses of the Brown-Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and 


were: (a) a source of diagnostic 
and (c) a combination of the 
test such as the SSHA is not adequate for any of 
f the findings are discussed, as are proposals for the 


appropriate use of study habits inventories in educational skills courses. 


of TIS a well-known fact that the vast majority 
Skills S. colleges offer some form of educational 
ten (ES) course (2, 7), and that a typical cri- 
cours. for gauging the effectiveness of such 
the Ses is a change in grade point average (GPA) 
equa ester following the course (4). A perhaps 
is to Y common form of criterion for ES courses 
inven, S€ Pre- to posttest change on a study skills 
of Sey such as the Brown—Holtzman Survey 
ela Udy Habits and Attitudes (SSHA). At first 
ems the use of such a “substitute” criterion 
ob n Justified, because it is more convenient to 
Corre]; than GPA and because SSHA scores are 
ated with academic performance (8). 
for Scores are also used in ES courses asa 
Ness oa diagnostic feedback about the effective- 
back student study habits. This diagnostic feed- 
Validi ction also appears to have some face 
Student? as there is ample evidence that giving 
“dge L test feedback increases their self know! 
he “ee = i 
Ment Pove-menti ses of the SSHA are fre 
SSE A, combined in ans courses. That is, the 
Sevag 1S made to fulfill a dual role or purpose: i 
sd ages 2 Source of feedback and as a criterion 
pose easing the course’s effectiveness. The pur- 
but ù this study is to investigate these common, 
vt uses of the SSHA in an ES course. 


Method 


Ty ó 
ne usp der to test the usefulness of the practice 


tong ack, e SSHA as (a) a source of diagnostic 
+ ey, 


) a substitute or proximal criterion 
onitio Nating course effectiveness, and (c) a com- 
Sectio, € feedback and criterion functions, 
e tons of Psychology 120 (an ES course) 
Chops in th State University were utilized. Stu- 
e initial sample were enrolled in Psy- 

during the winter quarter of 1968. 
neluded in the final sample were those: 


(a) who had completed a battery of tests and 
(b) for whom spring and winter grades were 
obtainable. The final sample consisted of a total 
of eighty male and female students. 

Two sections of Psychology 120 were designated 
as no feedback (NF) sections. Students in these 
NF sections were pretested at the beginning of 
the winter quarter and posttested at the end of 
the same quarter with the SSHA, a widely-used 
measure of study skills. NF students received no 
report of their performance on the SSHA. A total 
of thirty-five Ss were included in the final NF 
sample. 

Students in the two feedback (F) sections were 
also pre- and posttested with the SSHA ; however, 
F students received a report and interpretation 
of their SSHA performance on the pretest. 

At the conclusion of the quarter following the 
ES course (spring, 1968), winter and spring 
quarter GPA’s were obtained for all Ss. To mini- 
mize the likelihood of confounding due to course- 
load differences (i.e., one way to improve grades 
might be to reduce course load and vice versa) 
between the two quarters, an empirical weighting 
system was developed. The number of hours 
taken by each student during the winter quarter 
was subtracted from the number taken in spring, 
and Ss were then grouped according to the re- 
sulting differences (spring minus winter). 
Groupings were made in 8-point (quarter hour) 
intervals. For example, if a student took ten, 
nine, or eight fewer hours in spring than winter 
he was placed into the —10 to —8 group. These 
intervals were as follows: —10 to —8, —7 to —5, 
—4 to —2, —1 to +1, +2 to +4, and +5 to +7. 
The mean GPA difference between spring and 
winter was then calculated for students in each 
interval. Final weights were obtained by subtract- 
ing these means from the overall mean difference 
between spring and winter GPA. The weights are 
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Table 1—Mean Increases in SSHA and GPA for Ss Getting Feedback vs Those Not Getting Feedback 
al — 


Feedback No Feedback 
45) wee Mean 
SSHA Scale Mean SD Hean SD Differences t 
Teley itoitenee 7.0 8.5 4d 6.4 2.6 1.50 
Work Methods 9.8 8.9 6.4 6.4 3.7 2.06* 
Study Habits 16.9 15.2 T05 11.9 6.4 2.06* 
Teacher Approval 4.6 7.8 3.9 Pa 41 
Educ. Acceptance 4.6 6.6 1.5 5.1 2.04* 
Study Attitudes 9.1 132 Bes 11:3 3.8 1435 
Study Orientation 25.8 26.6 15:7 20.7 10.14 1,82 
GFA Difference -17 .6 .45 5 ~,28 2.19% 


*p < 05 
j as follows: for students who took five to seven Table 2.—Correlations Between SSHA Change (Pre-Post) 

more hours in spring than Winter, .28 was added and GPA Change Winter-Spring) for Feedback and No 

to the spring vs winter GPA difference; two to Feedback Groups* 

four more hours in Spring, .10 added; one more or E 

one less, .09 added; two to four, five to seven, Ss 


and eight to ten less in spring, .15 .36, and .22 : Feedback No Feedback 

respectively were subtracted. , j SSHA Scale (1=45 ) ~(N=35) 
Analysis of the data, after the correction was Foti can ee 

made, involved: (a) a comparison of SSHA Delay Avoidence +00 223 

change (pre-post) for F and NF groups, (b) a Work Met} e 

comparison of change in GPA for F and NF ican ate Aa 


groups, (c) correlating SSHA change scores Study Habits 
(pre-post) and GPA change (winter-spring) 
scores for F and NF groups. 


- 08 20 
-.01 -. 09 

Educ, Acceptance Z 
Results ay 


a2 «16 
i Study Attitudes 05 04. 
Table 1 shows the mean increases in SSHA = TENN H i 
ies (EDRO and COA changes (winter Study Orientation 


Teacher Approval 


.05 atid 
spring) for students with and without feedback. al conei m-e 
As the table indicates, Ss who received feedback oe tation ccefficients are nonsig 
on their pretest SSHA per gee changed sig- | 
nificantly more in a positive irection than did i : i 
NF Ss on the folowing SSHA scales: Work Summary and Conclusions 
Methods, Study Habits, and Education Accept- The results indicate that students in the ES 
ance. While differences between F and NF groups courses who received feedback on their pretest 
on the remaining SSHA scales were not statisti- SSHA Performance tended to ho eater im 
cally significant, they were all in the same direc- Provement SOW gi 


on testi f n 
tion (ie. F groups improved more than NF a students co Witt ths SSIA Me 
i students eai 
oe interesting finding in Table 1 is that i Who received feed 
the corrected GPA differences for F and NF 
showed a significantly greater increment in spring 
quarter GPA for NF over F groups. 
Table 2 gives the mopy li aas SSHA : 
res (pre-post) an change scores struments) ca i l- 
ee F and NF groups. None of feels z nnot serve the simultaneous, dua 
the correlation coefficients reported in Table 2 
Were significant, although some approached sig- 
nificance in the NF group. 
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not improving grades to a greater degree) sug- 
gests that feedback results in spuriously large 
increments in posttest scores. However, the find- 
hisi that students receiving feedback actually ex- 
in it less GPA gain is difficult to explain. Assum- 
son that this result is not an artifact of the de- 
is th of the study, the most likely interpretation 
sch at it is due to some uncontrolled variable, 
int Has teacher method, or perhaps to a complex 
fraction of several variables. 

Ma finding that SSHA change scores were not 
perj ed with GPA change over a 2-quarter 
a Seems to raise a serious question about 
effet of SSHA change as a criterion of course 
with » Bes: This conclusion is in accordance 
which ocent study by Weigel and Weigel (9), 
200 a Indicates that students generally “know 
thei study habits and can markedly improve 
r SSHA scores simply by responding to the 

In terms of their own concept of ideal 


diminj 
is 
That a by 
jourse i 
o į : 
courso Ove simply because they went through the 


Cha; : 
of Ae E 


n 
0 Y actual study skill changes. 


vane! 
U 

Use: fe Of an instrument such as the SSHA as a 
back device, for apparently students 


eed nor profit from such feedback 


BO 
Ok REVIEWS—Continued from page 304 


Sr i ,, . 2 
a children being taught to read with i.ta, bs 
n steagy 2 certain point out of educators’ curiosity, 
J adily decline, j i 
leiss of State College, New Jersey, enlivened 
ation with na ibastratiTe stories of a 
nature, his topic being “Irreverent (Irrelevant ?) 
clusion, Pout Language and Reading.” One of his 
reget thay Was— “Now we knew beyond a shadow of a 
wine.” : there was a relationship between language and 


M: 
at Tecddon Johnson, on the 
Reag@S map Ple University, prepar 
thre Ng.» S ng a presentation on : 
discussed the interrelations 
me was that 
nd no 


g rere inki be done « 
eer’, no thinking to be 4 A 
fel odt te communicated, there is very ee 
en tat language would exist. Certainty, 
were no language, there would be no 

Printed material. 

s 

see8estions for reading improvement at the 
-00l level were given by Coleman Morri- 
a e versity of New York. Reading instruction 
dise Srowth at the secondary school level was 
“ssed by Margaret J. Early of Syracuse 


doy 
v 
Pons l 
ats staff of the Reading 
ed the Foreword as 
“Thought-Language- 


e, i g the 
Her the hips amon; 


| 
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their study behaviors. The compelling conclusion 
seems to be that the most legitimate use of the 
SSHA (or similar instrument) might be to iden- 
tify that minority of students who actually do 
not know what constitutes good study habits, so 
that they can be supplied with appropriate in- 
formation. As Weigel and Weigel ( 9) suggest, it 
probably does little good to try to “teach” study 
skills per se. 
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University. A technical discussion of the reading process 
bringing in such terms as “consonant phonemes” and 
“allophones” was presented by Carl A. Lefevre of Temple 
University. It is his belief that until quite recently, the 
informational content of phonics was simply devoid of 
linguistic influence. The subject was complete, narrow, 
closed. In reality, phonics is a snarl of complex linguistic 
and instructional matters. Kenneth J. Smith, University 
of Arizona in “Phonetics and Dialect Characteristics of 
Language,” reported 


. ++ much confusion is caused by a simplistic, 
inaccurate understanding of phonetics, including 
phoneme theory by teachers and publishers. This 
difficulty is greatly exacerbated when students 
speak a non-standard dialect. 


The Proceedings constitute a summary of concepts of 
value to staff members of reading clinics and reading 
improvement groups. For the regular classroom teacher 
the Proceedings suggest improved methods and also pit- 
falls to be avoided in the areas of thought, language, and 
reading development. 


Alfred S. Lewerenz, Reviewer 
Educational Consultant 
Hollywood, California 
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The Effect on Learning Rate of Pictures and Realia 
in the Presentation of Words to Kindergarteners 


LLOYD O. OLLILA s 
University of Victoria, British Columbia 


JAMES H. OLSON 
Hopkins Schoo! District, Minnesota 


ABSTRACT 


This study i 
are beginning to recognize words. Th: 


four words either by a word, word-picture, or word-object method. Using 
nificant differences were found between the three methods of presentation 


ences were found when the word and word-pi 
compared. 


TEACHERS have long assumed that children’s , 
learning of new words would be enhanced by the 


In another investigation, Samuels (2) employed 
the following treatment groups: (a) learn words 
aided by a simple black and white representation ; 
(b) learn words aided by a complex color picture; 
and (c) learn words without the aid of illustra- 
tions. He found that the groups using both simple 
and complex pictures with the word had more 
correct responses during the training period than 
the group having words alone. During the test 
trials, however (when pictures were absent en- 
tirely) the “no picture” group performed signifi- 
cantly better than the two “picture” groups. 

The question still remains, however, whether 


purpose of this investigation was to determine 
effect of pictures and realia in the presentation of 
selected words on the learning rate of kinder- 
garten boys and girls, 


Sample and Procedure 


Seventy-five boys and seventy-five girls were 
selected from the kindergarten classes of a mid- 
western suburban school district and assigned to 
one of three treatment groups. The remainder of 
the population served as alternates, and was 
randomly assigned to a treatment group when 
children in the original group of twenty-five 


investigated the effectiveness of three different m 


either: (a) knew one or more of the words pre- 
sented during a pretest; or (b) took more than 
twenty trials to complete the learning task. 
Selection of Words and Materials. Words of 
high frequency were selected from the grade 1 
section of Rinsland’s A Basie Vocabulary of Ele- 


Words, four were chosen. Thes ere 
4 ” ee j e ords v 
‘ball,” “horse,” “telephone,” and “pencil.” 
Objects representing the selected words were 
obtained. Consideration was given to authenticity 
el to a size which could be handled effectively bY 


cards, using 
word cards 
smudge 


lower case forms, Photographs and 
Were laminated to insure agains 
S, Worn edges, or other identifying marks- 


Methods 


. AS a pretest an investigator tested each child 

måividually with the four words to determin 

Le her the child was familiar with them. If po 

elimin S, 2Ple to read any of the words, he W 
res2ted from the study. Following this, one d 
zee methods of presentation of words was pe 

Tath the child. A brief description of the metho 

WS. 


_ Word Method. Words were taught through 4 
sight approach in which the investigator show?) 
€ Word card, named the word, and asked t 
child to repeat it. Following this, all four word 
Were presented in random order to determi”? 
mastery or knowledge, Teaching procedures ©? 
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tinued, with 5-second intervals between presenta- 
tions, until mastery was achieved or until twenty 
rials had been employed. In all methods appro- 
Priate reinforcement was provided for each 
correct response. 
Word-Picture Method. After determining 
Whether the Ss recognized the pictures, both pic- 
ure and word were presented together while 
emg identified by the examiner. Following this 
Presentation, the picture was removed and the 
Id asked to identify the word. The picture was 
d sed again when the response was incorrect. Ran- 
eia Presentation of words continued until words 
ere mastered or twenty trials were completed. 
em 2°d-Object Method, The word-object method 
metho the same procedure as the word-picture 
the od, except that the object was used instead of 
Picture, 


Results 


The results for bo oe med ined 
z ys and girls were analy. 
ensatately because of possible examiner differ- 
wa SS. Method of presentation, rather than sex, 
as the Investigator’s primary concern. 
diffe” analysis of variance which tested the 
or a Nees among the means of the three methods 
the E irls is summarized in Table 1. Inspection of 
he pole reveals no significant differences between 
gart ree methods of presentation for the kinder- 
en girls examined. 
ence © analysis of variance which tested the differ- 
boys among the means of the three methods for 
Tab] 1S summarized in Table 2. Inspection of 
meth reveals a significant difference among the 
usin S of presentation. Individual comparisons 
e Neuman-Keuls method revealed that the 
from OPJect method was significantly different 
le word method. No differences were found 
n the word and the word-picture methods 
É Word-picture and the word-object methods. 
the z mination of Table 3 reveals that for boys 
ing lee method produced the most rapid iam 
Mean -S (4.96). The word-picture method had a 
of 6.36, and the word-object method resulted 
trials Mean of 7.48 trials, thus indicating fewer 
tor Mastery with the word method as op- 


ble 
0 1. n el 
i Abstract sis of Variance Between the Three Levels 


a or Girls 
armaan ee E EE EE 
kot 


G aniy 
Weng 2 4.147 -57353 .077* 
Aaa 

Tota T2 536,24 7.447 

“Y T4 §87.387 = 


S 
in 
~ “significant 


Table 2.—Analysis of Variance Between the Three Levels 
of Abstraction for Boys 


pa E 
ee eee 


Source af SS MS F 


Between 


Groups 2 80.71 40.36 3.14* 
Within 

Groups 72 924,96 12.85 

Total 74 1005.67 


a rere eens ee een ee 
*p< .05 


posed to the other two. While no significant differ- 
ences were obtained on the analysis of variance 
for girls, inspection of Table 3 indicates a similar 
trend to that noted for boys. The “word alone” 
method resulted in the most rapid learning rate, 
followed by the word-picture and word-object 
methods. 


Table 3.—Number of Trials to Criterion Mean for Meth- 
ods of Presentation 


Sex 
Method Boys Girls 
Word 4.96 4.12 
Word-Picture 6.36 4.83 
Word-Object 7.48 5.54 
Conclusions 


The first conclusion to be drawn from this 
study is that when kindergarten girls of an upper- 
middle socioeconomic class are presented with 
familiar, concrete words it appears to make little 
difference to most of them whether the words are 
presented alone, or are accompanied by a picture 
or an object representing that word. It is sug- 
gested that familiarity with the meanings of these 
words has been gained through an enriched back- 
ground of experiences. Thus, excessive time spent 
with pictures and objects representing such 
familiar words is questioned for children of such 
a background. 

The second conclusion is that when kindergay- 
ten boys of an upper-middle socioeconomic class 
are presented with familiar concrete words, 
method of presentation does make a significant 
difference. 

Examination of the means appears to indicate 
that the word method produced the most efficient 
learning rate followed by the word-picture and 
word-object methods. Moreover, the examiners 
noted that during the word-picture and word- 
object presentations, the children would ofte 
divide their attention between the word and a 

a 
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r e study. These words represented 
ise tes ae a a object. Some children did 
meee pas to use the picture or object cues 
beyond the first few trials. ; _ 

One final observation worthy of inclusion is the 
fact that prior to the investigation the kinder- 
garten teachers involved were asked to predict 
which method would result in the most efficient 
learning. The word-object method was unan- 
imously selected. Results clearly indicate that this 
prediction was not supported. Perhaps further 
investigations specifically designed to examine 
commonly held assumptions upon which classroom 
practices are based would be in order. 

Limitations. Pupils tested in this study came 
from a school located in an upper-middle socio- 
economic area. Conclusions drawn from this study 
are not necessarily applicable to children from 
other socioeconomic backgrounds. 

A second limitation is that only four words 
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concrete objects, were dissimilar in appearance, 
and were of a high frequency count ina number 
of vocabulary lists for kindergarten children. The 
meanings of the words were familiar to the 
children, The results of the study may have dif- 
fered had words highly similar in appearance or 
of low frequency been selected. : 
Finally, the children’s previous experiences 
with letters and word forms were somewhat þe- 
yond the control of the investigator. This fact 


must be taken into consideration when inter- 
preting the results. 
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Field News 


regular course examinations, Th 

included: 

test items; 

grading procedures: and (8) validati r 

testing of various sets of items. fion through feld 
our criteria were identifie 


development: (1) creative thi 
short so that an le Ge 


relevant to the course content; (3) the 
the degree to which students 


m types were judged to he: 
statements of consequences given Judged to be: (1) 
ditions; (2) writing ima 
certain key words; 


a brief 
practice, and 
f items, both 
Satisfactory 
ures were 
ure of ac- 
judge agreement, 


measured after training, of the grades given by two 


judges working independently. All test answers were 
rated on a scale 1—7. With the aid of rating guides 
devised for each item type, seniors and graduate 
students learned to grade about two responses per 
minute with an inter-judge agreement ranging from 
75 to 95 percent. It was concluded that adequate skills 
in both item writing and item grading can be acquired 


as easily for a test of creativity as for conventiona 
achievement tests. 


Students who have | 
able to combine th 
than those who ha 
Scores on the two 
typically used conce 


added somethin 
much—the 


question—wwhile others rearranged the facts to formulate 


sta evel hypothesis, and a few made strikingly brillian 
statements, 


: As a result of this project, tests of creative thinking 
orev chology and rating guides for scoring respons? 
that i eitiy available, Analysis of the project indicates 
i with conventional types of examin” 
ons, open-ended creative thinking tests have certai! 

and disadvantages. The chief disadvantage 

re time is required for scoring, The chie 


x e evaluated—a measure that 
Mg a student’s ability t 
E etailed information is available 


the Educational Developme: 
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Type of Highlighted Material and 
Examination Performance 


KENNETH L. LEICHT and VALJEAN M. CASHEN 


f. Illinois State University 
ABSTRACT 
The E . t findin that isolation of an item facilitates its recall, extend to 
formal eae ee pee | ae from a General Psychology class were differentiated in 
terms of the type of aterik which was isolated in assigned readings. Principles, examples of principles, or 
trivial statemen. were selected for isolation by underlining; readings of the remaining group did not contain un- 
erlinings, Class examinations included questions directed at knowledge of each type of material. Slight support 
Was obtained for th : o that exam performance on & particular type of material depended upon whether 
e material was isolated There was no evidence for an overall facilitation by isolation. That is, underlining of one 
‘ type of material did not appear to aid exam performance on non-isolated materials. 
AMONG THE first to note that isolation of an from principles which could be used to organize 
ite against a | ERS LO 1 1s background facili- remaining materials. Secondly, we expected that 
tateq recall of ea on ea Restorff (2). exam performance on a particular type of ma- 
jubsequent dnt > a dies of the effect have terial would depend upon whether the material 
wlcally included ai condition in which a word | had been underlined, e.g., if principles had been 
tne vay in a list is printed in a color different | highlighted, more questions on principles would 
| condi that of remaining items, and a comparison be answered correctly than if either examples 
j in ition involving presentation of the same word or trivia had been underlined. 
the ec Same list but with all list units printed in | 
Sceurred Color. An isolation effect is said to have Method 
red if > +. ; rior whe . P — an 
the item = recall of the item is on oe W Design and Subjects. Underlining condition 
Onco : Printed in a different color. we re (principles, examples, trivia, or nothing under- 
que atnitant with laboratory oar ta “effect lined) constituted a between-S factor; type of 
finding tempts at application of isolation in exam question (questions on principles, examples, 
texts R eg., use of étalics or bold-face APS pa trivia) constituted a within-S factor. Subjects 
lation Nevertheless, systematic studies of the i were 164 General Psychology students at Illinois 
tare, ect in formal educational age sin State University, forty-one students per under- 
| denta 2E recent exception (1) found th lining condition. 


readin? & General Psychology course who had terials and Procedure. Each student received 
ved og, Materials athe principles underlined in Ma 
Nias 


$ = a mimeographed copy of each of four Scientific 
ten ciples eren examination questions en tar American reprints. Four principles, four examples 
co als, È; S well as questions © dings did not of principles, and four trivial statements from 
Ntaiy qt did students whose rea t study ex- each of the reprints were identified for under- 
ndeg 41° Underlinings. The presen A only un- lining purposes. Statements of principles were in- 
Pe I clusive in nature and described fundamentals, 


of principles, but underlining of princi- 


z : iti a e.g., “... higher organisms actively avoid a com- 
Testing E trivial statements. Tn bae a. | ple tely monotonous environment.” Examples WETE 
AR examples directed at oo trivial content. | intended as illustrations of principles, e.g. “A rat 
on st expect: of principe, veral performance | inamaze will use diferent routes to food.” Trivial 
ti Si ned ation was ans ary with the par- | statements typically consisted of reporting of pro- 
West? iso ati etials woul Presumably, more | cedural details of the research dealt with in the 
cing Ons w gl cca =r tly when prin- reprint, ¢.g., a statement about the strain of rat 
than’ oF suid be answered correo HA underlined used. Decisions as to whether a particular state- 


wen Wher, amples of principles wet 


n either trivial statements or nothing ment represented the intended type of material 
er trivial sta 


Dear Under; l $ acta ‘Wis ex were made using the jury technique. Under- 
ig te "lineg, Underlining of anal, linings were distributed fairly evenly through- 
S Yriviaąa Istra 5 
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Table 1.—Mean Correct (SDs in parentheses) for Underlining Conditions and Types of Tested Material 
able 1i.—. 


ee 
OS aO O 


Tested Material 


Underlined Material Principles Examples Trivia 
Principles 11.68 (2.44) 


10.54 (2.06) 9.46 (2.36) 
Examples 11.27 (2.48) 10.83 (2:31) 9.78 (2.37) 
es 11.67 (2,13) 10.54 (1.86) 10,44 (2,01) 
Nothing 11.56 (2,44) 10.49 (2,30) 9:17 (2.41) 


type of statement was always underlined, i.e., to find an effect of isolation condition on mean 
each student served in but one underlining total questions answered correctly, The marginal 
condition. Unbiased assignment to underlining interaction of underlining Condition and type of 
conditions was accomplished by randomly ar- material indicates that isolation has a role in 
ranging the sets of four reprints, with students formal educational settings, albeit a small one. 
picking up their sets of reprints as they left class, In general, the slight evidence for an effect of 
To minimize discovery of the nature of the con- t 


Two additio 
First, the failur 


was sixteen. tion about the study is more likely in a large than 


lihood that the “word 


Results and Discussion got out” was Sreater in the presen}; study. In addi- 


Mean total questions answered correctly was Shae enrolled in the summer session are 
31.68, 31.87, 82.65, and 31.21 for the Principles, I y not localized 1n terms of living quarters. 
pramples, trivia, and nothing-underlined condi- n outrast, students in the present study wer? 
tions, respectively. Differences among the means enrolled in the typical Semester term for which 
Were not statistically Significant, F (3, 160) <1, many students from a given class will frequently 
More questions were answered correctly on princi- occupy the sam, dormitory floor. Hence. the s0- 
ples (mean = 11.55) than on examples (mean — “lal conditions of the present study were suc 
10.59) or trivia (mean — 9.71), the differences as to increase the likelihood of communicatio” 
being statistically significant, F (2, 320) = 56.62, about the Conditiong of the study. If much inter- 
p < .01. The interaction of underlining condition, ch ange occurred, differences in the isolation coD- 
and type of tested material was marginally sig- ditions Would have 


een somewhat nullified. SC” 
nificant, F (6, 320) = 2.00, .10 > p > .05. The | OMdly, th Possibility that iio con 


u ing ca were 
of the table shows that test performance on each told not to mask nie toe i oe ©. 
type of material was best in the isolation con- he returne reprints indicated that the instruc 
dition in which the materia] was underlined, tions Were followed, 

Thus, the prediction that performance on a par- 

ticular type of material would depend upon REFERENCES 

whether the material had been underlined was 1 Sashen, V. M.; Leicht, K. L., “Role of the Isolatio” 

given tenuous support. Fn in 2 Formal Educational Setting,” paper P?° 
The prior finding ( 1) that isolation of princi- Rea the meeting of the American Education? 

ples facilitated answering of questions on ma- $ à Association, Minneapolis, MN, 1970. 

terials adjacent to principles as well as the prin- * Yon Restorff, H., “ther die Virkung von Bereichsbil( 

ciples was not replicated, in light of the failure agen in Spurenfeld,” Psyc: 


. S . 
342, 1933. hologie Forschung, 18: 


te 


sm 


gee or e and 
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Application of Self-Anchoring Scaling 
for Study of Teaching Effectiveness 


LIAN-HWANG CHIU, Indiana University at Kokomo 


ABSTRACT 


A sample of 184 teachers was studied in relation to their first-person point of view of teaching effectiveness. A 
tolf-anchoring scale was employed as a measuring instrument, Results indicated that (a) female teachers men- 
ned individualized instruction as one of the essential characteristics of most effective teaching more frequently 
an did male teachers; (b) teachers’ mean ratings of teaching effectiveness increased progressively and signifi- 
cantly for 2 years ago, present time, 2 years from now, and 5 years from now; (c) the beginning teachers 
rated their teaching effectiveness for the present time significantly lower than teachers with more experience; (d) 
Male teachers rated their teaching effectiveness for the present time significantly higher than did female teachers. 


wa TE BASIC concept of self-anchoring scaling 
deve Sinated by Kilpatrick (1) and further 
anch, Oped methodologically by O'Donnell. A self- 
oring scale is one in which each S is asked 
escribe, in terms of his own perceptions, goals, 
Poi values, the top and bottom, or anchoring 
is ee of the dimension on which measurement 
in ired, and then to employ this self-defined 
ai as a measuring device. Kilpatrick and 
dividu, R ) used the technique to measure an in- 
situatio S “unique reality world” in an interview 
unke i The method was modified further by 
R indi (2) so that it could be applied to a group 
ligi u viduals at the same time in a study of re- 
Ro att maturity. Until the study described here, 
Nique “mpt had ever been made to use the tech- 
r or studying teaching effectiveness. 
es 1s little doubt that what a teacher per- 
° be effective or ineffective teaching as 
Contin, Where he places himself on the related 
Classi um tend to influence his behavior in the 
ach om; as Kilpatrick and Cantril (1) put it, 
hron! US lives and operates in the world and 
tion a self, both as perceived.” The investiga- 
reaching e2chers? first-person point of view of 
itive effectiveness may appear to be sub- 
"Ug of 7, 20Wever, it will enhance our understand- 
T ìs facet al education. 
saltas, Purpose oF Rue cae was to apply the 
fhe es oring scaling technique to examine: (a) 
each atia] characteristics of most effective 
t each most ineffective teaching as F 
eching TS; (b) the difference of ratings o 
ttime, effectiveness in terms of self-defined 
no m for 2 years ago, present time, 2 years 
”, and 5 years from now; (c) the differ- 
dinVith .@tings of teaching effectiveness among 
1 ereng arieq teaching experience; and (d) the 
Veen a ratings of teaching effectiveness 
res, 


Cey, 


Method 


Subjects. The Ss were forty-four male and 140 
female teachers who were enrolled in seven grad- 
uate courses at Indiana University at Kokomo 
during the fall semester, 1970. All except nine Ss 
were teaching concurrently either in an elemen- 
tary school or in a secondary school (70 percent 
and 30 percent) when the data were collected. The 
nine Ss who were not teaching had taught pre- 
viously. Ss’ teaching experience varied from a few 
months to more than 20 years. Their ages ranged 
from 22 to 64 years, with a median of 27.5 

Instrument. A self-anchoring scale was con- 
structed and depicted as a ladder with eleven 
steps numbered from 0 through 10 in ascending 
order. The Ss were asked to define the most effec- 
tive teaching at the top, and the most ineffective 
teaching at the bottom of the ladder. Thus, the 
ladder represented a continuum of effective-in- 
effective teaching as perceived by the individual 
Ss. 

Procedures. The procedures of this study fol- 
lowed closely the ones employed by Strunk (2). 
In one of their regular class periods, Ss were 
told briefly the purpose of this study. After 
each S filled out personal information, he turned 
the page and read the following directions: 


Every teacher has some idea of what 
effective teaching means. Some teachers, 
we claim, have an effective way of teach- 
ing. Others, we say, have an ineffective 
way of teaching. From your point of 
view, what are the essential characteris- 
tics of the most effective teaching (or 
the very best way of teaching)? 
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When S completed this section, he turned to 
the next page and read: 
Now, again, from your point of view, 
what are the essential characteristics of 
the most ineffective teaching (or the 
very worst way of teaching)? 


After S had recorded his answer, again, he 
turned to the next page and saw a picture of a 
ladder with steps. The directions were as follows: 


Below is a picture of a ladder. Suppose 
we say that the top of the ladder (. step 
number 10) is the most effective teach- 
ing you have Just described; at the bot- 
tom of the ladder (step number 0) is 
the most ineffective teaching you have 
just described. 

(1) Where on the ladder do you feel you 
personally stand at the present time? 
Step number —, 


(2) Where on the ladder would you say 


you stood 2 years ago? Step num- 
ber —. 

(3) Where do you think you will stand on 
the ladder 2 years from now? Step num- 
ber ==, 

(4) Where do you think you will stand 
on the ladder 5 years from now? Step 
number —, 


The Ss were given as much time as they needed 
to complete the procedure, 


Results 


The results will be presented in the same order 
as the specific purposes given earlier. Table 1 
ranks the essential characteristics of most effec- 
tive and most ineffective teaching mentioned by 
more than 12 percent of Ss, A x? analysis shows 
that female teachers mentioned individualized in- 
struction as one of the essential characteristics 
of most effective teaching more frequently than 


Table 1—Essential Characteristics of Most Effective and Most Ineffective Teaching Perceived by Teachers 
a a la 


Characteristics of Most Effective Teaching 


Individualized instruction: making ad- 
justment to individual needs, interests, 
or abilities (44%) 


Motivating pupils to learn: 


using inter- 
esting approaches (23%) 


Good discipline: keeping class under 
control, firm and Consistent in dealing 
with children (22%) 


Pupil involvement: pupils participating 
in setting goals, schedules, or criteria 
of evaluation in doing Projects (19%) 


Adequate preparation: 
by-day lessons (18%) 
Knowing individual pupils: 


grounds, abilities, 
problems (16%) 


well planneg day- 


their back- 


Interested in children; likes children 
(15%) 

Enthusiastic about Subjects taught and 
teaching in general(15%) 


Free, relaxed atmosphere: encouraging 
pupils to express ideas, Participate in 
discussions (14%) 
Rapport with pupils, good teacher-pupil 
relationship (13% 


Adequate knowledge of subject matter ( 13%) 


— 


interests » OF Specific 


cs of Most Ineffective 
Teaching 


Making no adjustment to Meet individuals 


needs, interests, or abilities (29%) 
Over-dependence on textbook: rigidly 
Covering it page-by-page (28%) 


Poor Preparation: insufficient planning 
of day-by-day lessons (20%) 


Authoritarian: d 
manding Without r 


Lack of interest in or 


il- 
dren; disli concern for chi 


ke for Children (15%) 
A 
Making no attempt to motivate pupils to 


learn: 
* Classroom experi dull 
F tences are dull, 
boring (15%) 


Pı PTE 
vog “Cy gapline: lack of control of 


Class (14% 


Resi ` 4 
z 1stance to change, innovation, or new 
PProach (13%) 


Inflexible » rigid (12%) 


rr 


thn? 


h Wad 


k ago time 
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Ratings of Teaching Effectiveness for 2 Years ago, Present Time, 2 Years from now, and 5 Years from now 


EaU 
maa eee 


ource of Variance 


Between Means of Individuals 


Between Means of Rating for Different 
Times 


Error 


Total 


““ténificant beyond tke .01 level, 


dae teachers (49 percent vs 30 percent, x? = 
312, p < .05). 

on a Biects’ (N = 142) ratings of their standing 
st the Self-defined dimension of effective-ineffec- 
teaching for present time, 2 years ago, 
ate from now, and 5 years from now were ex- 
ie An analysis of variance for several meas- 
Was of the same individuals for these ratings 
Both  trecumed (3) and is presented in Table 2. 
indiviq e differences among mean ratings of the 
Yating ual and the differences among mean 
Cant for different times were highly signifi- 
and g he Ss gave mean ratings of 4.71, 6.92, 8.20, 
time 20 to the questions 2 years ago, present 
After ga as from now, and 5 years from now. 
ean p cheffe’s test was applied to compare these 
Wa i ings, it was found that each mean rating 
it, There ficantly higher than the one preceding 
lower th 1s, the mean rating for 2 years ago was 
the than the mean rating for the present time; 
than T N rating for the present time was lower 
Which e mean rating for 2 years from now, 
for 5 Was in turn lower than the mean rating 
p <° Sears from now (t = 12.59, 7.33, 4-43; 
F 1 for every ¢ value). The differences are 
igur 

Teacherd “Mean Ratings of Teaching E 
ow, an for 2 ears ago, Present Time, 

5 Years from now. 


ffectiveness by 
2 Years from 


lo 


A YN œ wo 


present 2 years 5 years 
from now from now 


2 
Years 


n 


S af MS F 
806.77 141 5.72 5.84* 
1478.01 3 492.72 502.72* 
413.74 423 .98 
2698.52 567 


clearly in an ascending order, as shown in Fig- 
ure 1. 

Ss were classified into six subgroups in 
terms of the amount of teaching they had: 
0-1 years, 1-2 years, 2-3 years, 3-5 years, 
5-10 years, and over 10 years. The classi- 
fication was done in such a way that the num- 
ber of Ss in each subgroup did not differ too 
greatly from the other subgroups. An analysis of 
variance was then carried out to compare the 
mean ratings for the present time of these sub- 
groups. Table 3 presents the summary of this anal- 
ysis. The results show that teachers with different 
amounts of teaching experience rated their effec- 
tiveness differently. A further analysis, using 
Scheffe’s test indicates that the beginning teachers 
(0-1 years) rated their teaching effectiveness 
at the present time significantly lower than any 
of the other subgroups (t = 4.99, 5.31, 4.15, 5.18, 
7.03; p < .01 for every t value). The remaining 
five subgroups did not differ from one another 
in their ratings of teaching effectiveness. 

A t-test was performed to compare the mean 
ratings of teaching effectiveness at the present 
time between sexes (a two-way analysis of vari- 
ance, sex X teaching experience, would be con- 
ducted if not for the unequal frequencies in the 
cells). Table 4 presents a summary of the test. 
The results indicate that male teachers rated 
their effectiveness of teaching at the present time 
significantly higher than did female teachers. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


The results suggest that it is possible to use 
self-anchoring scaling to study teachers’ first- 
person point of view of teaching effectiveness. 
There was a tendency of general consensus in 
teachers’ perceptions as to what were essential 
characteristics contributing to most effective or 
ineffective teaching. Female teachers as a group 
perceived making an adjustment to meet needs 
of individual pupils as an important characteristic 
of most effective teaching more frequently than 
did male teachers. 

It is interesting to note the differences in mean 
ratings of teaching effectiveness by teachers 
themselves for 2 years ago, present time, 2 years 
from now, and 5 years from now. The Mean 
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— Wi eren mounts o. eaching Experience 
S 0 'eachin i or Six Subgroups v Diff 
i f T g Effectiveness for S th t A t: ET hi E 
Table 3.—Rating: 


ag eee ee 
————————————— aaa a I I I aaamooo 


Item S at 


“Variance 


Between 

Groups 129.53 5 
Variance 

Within 

Groups 324.18 169 
Total 

Variance 455.71 174 
Engadine 

Experience 0-1 1-2 2-3 

years years years 

Number of i 
Ss 47 32 28 
Mean 

Rating 5.36 6.91 7.04 


*Significant beyond the .01 level. 


Table 4.—Ratings of Teaching Effectiveness Between Sexes 


p 
Mean 

Sex N Rating SD t 

Males 44 Te 23 1.34 

Females 132 6.54 1.63 2.79* 

*Significant beyond the -O1 level, 


ratings were increased successive] 
forward. The evidence illustrates clearly that 
teachers perceived teaching experience as an im- 
portant factor which would contribute to the im- 
provement of teaching competence. This conclu- 
sion was partly supported by another piece of 
evidence that the beginning teachers (0-1 years 
experience) rated themselves at the present time 
significantly lower than teachers with more ex- 
perience. However, no significant differences in 
mean ratings were found among subgroups with 
more than 1 year of experience, Beginning teach- 
ers seemed to be less confident about their compe- 


y as time moved 


Ms F 


25.91 18,14* 

1.98 
3-5 5-10 over 10 
years years years 
24 18 26 

6.83 


tence in teaching than teachers with more ex- 
perience, 


taminated with the fact that 
tionally more female begi 


poin 
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ABSTRACT 


Two experiments were performed to determine whether underlining was superior to repetitive reading on 2 
completion test following a delayed review period. In the first study there were four conditions making up a 
X 2 analysis of variance. The conditions were underlining vs repetitive reading X 9-minute vs 41⁄4 -minute 
review, In the second study there were two conditions, underlining vs repetitive reading. In the first study there 
Mis No significant difference for underlining vs repetitive reading, however, the difference between the 9- and 
“a-minute review was significant (p < .05). In the second study there were no significant differences. 


que LLEGES and other agencies, pressed by re- 
em for assistance for failing students, find 
ion Selves in a position of providing instruc- 
gardin. study „skills. Their recommendations re- 
tuitions effective study generally are based on in- 
Searc n rather than empirical demonstration. The 
een for general strategies of study has, in fact, 
uneventful. 


binary comparing repetitive reading with a com- 
lon of reading, underlining, precis writing, 

age Pee Dynes (3) found the combined pack- 
Separa, e superior. Arnold (1) compared four 
a Bas techniques of studying historical prose 
Yeading The techniques used were: repetitive 
Rotem.) (no writing) ; underlining and marginal 
Thou aking; outlining; and precis writing. 
Showe, underlining and marginal notemaking 
ada “tendency toward higher scores,” there 
mediate? significant differences on either im- 
Storg © or delayed recall tests. In a later study, 
of fo Ahl and Christensen (7) studied the effects 
to a U study methods on subject matter relevant 
ods Wer, F Extension Institute. The study meth- 
Utling €: reading and underlining; reading ant 
tive z: reading and summarizing; and repeti- 
Îstereq d Ing. A multiple-choice test was admin- 
anq q „ Mmediately after studying the material 
were fe reek later, Again no significant differences 
tening ound, Noall (4) compared reading to lis- 
Mediat and listening with note-taking. On im- 
With S recall, reading was superior to listening 
4 Derj €-taking, On delayed recall, reading was 
taking.” to both listening and listening with note- 


„A i 
immeg Mon attribute of these paradigms is the 
logic tae and delayed recall measure. It seems 
naj eVe assume, however, that most study meth- 
on rs: tactically employed for use in origi- 
terja CiS ng. One underlines, outlines, or writes 
qua e 0 order to facilitate review of the ma- 
dresy Ore testing, It is to this question that we 
testinin tselves, Specifically, are reading and 
Su teq atten Superior to reading when Ss are 
tion Sr a delayed review period? If our as- 
at students underline in order to 


facilitate review is correct, we would predict that 
performance of Ss who underline would be su- 
perior to that of those who merely read. Further- 
more, in the case of limited review the advantage 
of returning to underlined material should be 
greater with a shorter review period. Conse- 
quently, we would predict review time to inter- 
act with study method. 


EXPERIMENT I 
Method 


Subjects. The Ss were eighty-seven University 
of Delaware seniors enrolled in an Educational 
Psychology course. Subjects volunteered for the 
study for course credit. 

Materials. The text material consisted of a 
1,200-word passage containing information re- 
garding procedures of a local government (6). 
The following is an example. 


The president of County Council pre- 
sides over meetings and has the same 
rights and duties as other members. The 
Council elects a president pro-tempore, 
who acts as council president in his ab- 


sence. 


Design. A 2 X 2 analysis of variance was per- 
formed with the variables, mode of study (under- 
lining vs repetitive reading) and review time 
(9 minutes vs 41%4 minutes). The dependent 
measure was a 24-item completion test. Both the 
times and items on the test were pretested in a 
pilot study to avoid a ceiling effect on the per- 
formance criterion. The questions were restate- 
ments of information contained in the text. The 
following is an example which corresponds to 
the text example above. 


The ~------- acts as the council presi- 
dent in the absence of the regular prest- 
dent. 


Procedures. The experiment was conducted on 
two consecutive Wednesdays. At the beginning 
of the first experimental session, Ss were van- 
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i i ken to sep- 
ed to two groups and taken S 
peat dea ces Peal they were given instructions 
and study booklets. The underlining group re- 
ceived the following instructions: 


the folowing material as if you 
n pal ln for a test. You will, in 
fact, be tested later. You are specifically 
instructed to underline or otherwise 
mark this material in any manner that 
you feel will aid your review of this ma- 
terial. Since you will have an opportu- 
nity to review this material before you 
are tested, be sure to underline the facts 
that you think are important to remem- 
ber. Credit for this experiment will only 


be given to those who follow these direc- 
tions correctly. 


The repetitive reading group received the same 
instructions except they were told not to mark 
the material in any way, but to read continuously, 
Each group was then permitted 10 minutes to 
study, after which the booklets were collected, 
At the beginning of the second experimental 
session, the same booklets were returned to Ss 
Who were again randomly assigned to two con- 
ditions. The Ss were given either 9 or 4% min- 
utes to review the material and were instructed 
not to mark their booklets, After their respective 
study times, each group was tested, Subjects were 
ae as Much time as needed to complete the 
est, 


Results and Discussion 


Of the eighty-seven original §s, eight were 
eliminated for not following directions. The fol- 
lowing distribution of Ss 


review) —twenty; R4% 
4% minutes review)—twenty. Seven additional 
Ss were randomly discarded to equalize the Ss 
per cell, 

The means an 
four conditions a 
of the analysis 


d standard deviations for the 
re given in Table 1, The results 
of variance appear in Table 2, 


Table 1.—Means and 


and Standard Deviations for the Under- 
lining and Repetitive Reading Conditions 


— 


Conditions 


Mean S.D; 
Underlining 9 min, 21.90 3.75 
Underlining 44 min, 20.70 4.48 


Repetitive Reading 


9 min. 24.16 3.63 


Repetitive Reading 
45 min. 19.38 3, 


fe 


Table 2.—Two-Way Analysis of Variance for the Differ- 
ences in Study Mode and Review Time 


Source of = 5 
Variation af 5S MS 
ee ne ar eS tes Sits 
Mode of Study | 19.06 19,06 1.08 
Review Time 1 94.12 94.12 5.34* 


Mode of Study 


x Review Time 1 49.47 49.47 2.81 
Error 64 1126.59 17.60 
Total 67 1289.24 


eg .05 


There was no Significant difference for u 
lining vs reading. However, a comparison of fa- 
9-minute vs the 4¥%-minute review pata E) 
vored the former (F=5.34, df 1/64, p < - me 
The predicted interaction was statistically no 
significant, d 
The significant difference between the 9- aie 
42-minute review groups is consonant with nt 
total time hypothesis (2). The lack of signe 
main effect for study method and an interact 
fails to support the underlining hypothesis. < 
close inspection of the reading passage TVE 
that it was so loaded with factual content t In 
nearly every line could have been underlined. 
fact, several Ss did just this, al 
In view of the density of the passage’s factu? 
content, one might hypothesize that selective 1 x 
view by the underlining Ss would not be advan 
tageous since any review could cover relevat 
content. This consideration led to a second exper” 
ment wherein the length of the reading passag” 
more closely approximated that which college st d 
dents would study. The passage chosen presente 
facts in topic sentences and then developed Me 
in their respective paragraphs. This type of pa% 
Sage would provide Ss with an opportunity 


relevant to the subject m i 
m which the Ss were dra 


EXPERIMENT II 
Method 


bjects ang Materials. The Ss were eighty 
x Glassboro State College seniors enrolle p 
7 hilosophy of Education course. The Ss volt js 
e study. The reading passage for | o$ 
Bag eensisted of the introduction i Pri p 
ducation and Philosophical Thought (5) (4 
proximately 6,000 words). 


esign. The con 
petitive y 


Su 
nine 


O 
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who did not attend the first experimental session. 
The dependent measure was a 31-item completion 
test of the sort used in the previous study. 
. Procedure. The experiment was conducted in 
two sessions 2 weeks apart. During the first ses- 
Sion, Ss were randomly assigned to either an 
underlining or a repetitive reading group. The 
Instructions were the same as in the previous 
amid except that no mention was made of credit 
a a rticipation. Subjects were permitted 50 
collec ri of study after which the booklets were 
mitte ed. For the second session Ss were per- 
ited 15 minutes review time, a time less than 


adequate for thorough review. Subjects were then 
tested. = 


Results and Discussion 


iN eighty-nine original Ss, one was elimi- 
elke for not following directions and one did not 

aplete the study because of illness. This left 
ied lowing distribution of Ss per condition: un- 
One ‘ning—thirty-two ; repetitive yeading—thirty- 
ard dk ontrol—twenty-four. The means and stand- 
sh €viations are given in Table 3. The t-test 

Swed no Significant difference between the un- 


T : 

ie 1e 8—Means and Standard Deviations for Underlin- 

Corg Petitive Reading, and Non-Equivalent Control 
nditions 8, 


U: P 
nderlining 


R P 
CPetitive Reading 
Yong 


~~ valent 4.70 1.65 
a S o 


derlining and repetitive reading groups (t = 
1.105, p > .05). A t-test comparing repetitive 
reading and underlining with the non-equivalent 
control condition reached statistical significance 
(t = 11.89, df 1/85, p < .001). 

Judging from the difference between treatment 
and control conditions, it seems that the depend- 
ent measure was capable of discriminating be- 
tween those who studied the materials and those 
who did not. The data of Experiment II support 
the findings of Experiment I. Apparently, under- 
lining is no more effective than repetitive read- 
ing, even for long passages. 


FOOTNOTE 


. The authors wish to thank Dr. Albert Taylor of Glass- 
boro State College for his advice and assistance. 
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ST ; 
raise y UNIVERSITY'S SUCCESSFUL ee 
© grades of school children by counseling 


p 
nts, r dr Ives, has been 
expan, ae ather than the children thems T i aciueetts 


4 eS one h red parents 
in th? undred p 
Pr this pen University graduate S$ : 
gram u Š direction ©. è 
iver ny Parar. School of Education, EPRA 
= ami he purpose of the program is to ¢ ange 
ia? chang’ environment so that a low-achieving chi 
ng. mpi and improve his grades and social ee 
i Sense o 18 done basically by creating oF strengthening 


elf-esteem in the child. 


Daren, StAduate are 
for w counsel; students who 


mor 
the re 
© eng Ge ‘anges are frequently no 


the 8 Prop © third week and by 
Chap, °8tam the hildren have ten 
N Yacteristies of eeu people. “They express 


their feelings more easily, are less hostile to parents, get 
along better with others, and handle their problems 


better.” 

The investigator has also found that junior high 
students are likely to change the most, because in this 
stage of the child’s life, his parents are most concerned 
about his behavior and grades. The investigator also 
concludes that parents frequently are quite worried 
because the child has not outgrown his difficulties as 
they anticipated and they become increasingly con- 
cerned about his grades as the problem of getting into 
college looms in the foreground. Because these parents 
are truly involved at this point in time, they are most 
likely to change and to help their child. 

The investigator believes that parents of any school- 
age child can create an environment that promotes 
self-esteem by praising their child’s action, achieve- 
ment, and appearance. When they do, the child changes 
and improves. Moreover, the studies suggest that fre- 
quently, there is improvement not only in the “target 
child,” but in other siblings as well since parents also 
apply techniques of approval to them, 
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The Utility of Self-Report in Determining Reinforcement 


Priorities of Primary School Children’ 
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ABSTRACT 


The study attempts to assess the validity and reliability of a self- 
reinforcement preferences of individ 


MS 
ROBERT L. WILLIA i 
The University of Tennessee 


eg., eating, manipulating a machine, is classi- 
have emphasized the role of reinforcement in the fied as his most preferred reinforcer and the ae 
strengthening of human behavior (1, 2, 6, 7, 8). tivity in which he makes the least number ot 
However, before reinforcement techniques can responses as his least preferred. One of the major 
ee fe garea in modify mg a person's þe- limitations of Premack’s approach is that it ro 
avior, the f ee which are reinforcing to that quires a great deal of time to expose each S to 
person mus „9e identified. In the study of chil- many potential] reinforcing items 
dren’s behavior it is becoming increasingly ap- Xp # . + ATA ; stimuli 
parent that many stimuli, eg., praise candy A possible shortcut in determining what s “ae 
money, good grades which are usually classified would be reinforcing for a ig a cca 
as reinforcers are not reinforej 


oreing to all children. Ploy some type of self- 


y find that praise has approach has been use 
n decreases the beha: 


For example, a teacher ma 
no effect or eve 


vi psychotherapy (3). If individuals could tell us 

children. Wors of some wia, stimuli are most reinforcing a oe 
Myriad studies have attempted mii could then proceed to use these stimuli in 

whak types of stimuli act as mia a Spa fying their behavior, Consequently, the pons 
dren of a particular sex, mee, and social class ul eine the individual to many different s ers 
The reinforcers which have been mos extensively uli before deciding on the most potent reinforce 
Studied fall into three general categories: (a) ac- could be circumvent ed. i 
cial, (b) tangible, and (c) knowledge of progress, The purpose of the present study was to de 
Unfortunately, this line of research has often termi 


mple, consid- to verbal and 


more effective reinforcers for low. 
are social stimuli and Success feedback 
However, other research (11) has demon 
nd knowledge of progres, 


s stim- report rej 
forcing than tangibles fo 


S nforce 
r lower ship of y 


class Ss. 
Perhaps rather than attem 


Preferences, 
general relationships between 


pting to establish 
S characteristics 


n Method 

(eg, age, sex, race, and social class) and rein- ; ; in th 
TE ER preferences 4 more useful line of kek ass biocte, The 288 third-grade Ss used in 
ploration would be to devise an efficient method ory 


i imti : ve : 
of determining what stimuli are most reinforcing Public 
for specific Ss. Some attempt has alre 


ady been ene Phase of the study (a 
made in this direction. Premack (9) has 


Ship betwe 


proposed re 0 subject characteristics an z 
nel at at aa | Rr Sri agacer the Pe 
lished for an individual by exposing him to sey. Ss from each oe e original sampo 
eral stimuli simultaneously. The activity in which lower-class e tollowing categories: 
the S makes the greatest nu 


mber of responses, 


— = f 


report instrument. bag 
d on a limited basis i 


ne if primary schoo] children, when exposed 

pictorial descriptions of potenta 
ngibles are reinforcing stimuli, could accurately differen se 
er class Ss than ate between the reinforcement potency of oer 

(4, 12). stimuli, Specifically, the Es assessed the reliab e 
strated ity and Validity of a Specially constructed se i 
ment inventory and the sensi E 
; Ce, Sex, and social class to express 
reinforcement 


“0 

of test reliability were selected fr% 
Schools in east Tennessee. In the von 
nalysis of the rela ex” 


; 3 male, Negro lower-class female, 
middle-class male, Negro mi ddle-clas fe™ 


e 


7 


an” 
p 
r 


aler 


~ 
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white lower-class male, white lower-class female, 
white middle-class male, and white middle-class 
female. Classification of Ss’ socioeconomic status 
(SES) was based on Hollingshead’s (5) Two 
Factor Index of Social Position. In the validity 
analysis, forty Ss were randomly selected from 
tie original 288 to fill the previously delineated 
tace-sex-social class categories, with five in each 
category, 
st: Self -Report Reinforcement Instrument. The in- 
aument was composed of pictorial representa- 
i of nine categories of stimulation: 1. So- 
"5 pa a Smile, b. pat on shoulder, c. verbal praise; 
ed angible—a. candy, b. money, c. toy; 3. Knowl- 
ge of results—a. know number of correct items, 
aa aye an A, c. receive a check-mark. There 
he one picture for each type of reinforcement. 
pl e pictorial representations were drawn in sim- 
© outline form for the purpose of focusing the 
S attention upon the reinforcers depicted rather 
og upon irrelevant features or details. In addi- 
t} n, each picture had an identifying label at 
1e top of the drawing, e.g., A SMILE, A PIECE 
ie CANDY. Two sets of pictures were used, 
& i portraying the S as a male and the other as 
se emale. Each S viewed only pictures of his own 
a The teacher was depicted as female with neu- 
isties Meither black nor white) racial character- 
oe pictures were presented in pairs to the Ss. 
tur, Picture was matched with every other pic- 
®, Making a total of thirty-six combinations 
sisti e nine items. A sample pair of items con- 
Used =, of a sucker and a free play period was 
(10) to introduce the instrument to the Ss. Ross's 
in m System for presenting pairs was employed 
Orde atching the nine items and determining the 
baire, of presentation of the thirty-six matched 
sa efore responding to the instrument, the 
(white® instructed to assume that the examiner 
of "e female) was their teacher. For each pair 
thapCtures the S was directed to choose the one 
for „2€ Would prefer to be given by the teacher 
Seo, .<eP table school work. The Ss’ answers were 
< OY counting the number of times each of 
e items was chosen. 


Procedure 


sty cliability, Reliability of the reinforcement in- 
Stry nt was assessed by administering the in- 
twice (2 weeks apart) to all the third 
er; One E, unknown to the Ss prior to the 
Ss qu rent, administered the instrument to all 
Ting regular classroom sessions. The Ss 
The yey: Vere not present during either testing. 
iti tier bility phase was completed before the 
+7 Of the validity analysis. 
Vanigy, tity. Each of he deity 8 included in the 
task Dhase was exposed to an experimental 
Preferpa C? two conditions, once under his most 
Avento d reinforcer (according to the self-report 
ty) and once under his least preferred 


reinforcer. Half of the Ss performed the task 
first under their most preferred reinforcer and 
half under their least preferred reinforcer. The 
Ss’ reinforcement preferences were derived from 
the results of the first test administration. 

The experimental task employed to test rein- 
forcement effectiveness consisted of darkening 
the areas of circles, squares, triangles, and paral- 
lelograms with a pencil. It was assumed that this 
simple motor response would not be inherently 
reinforcing and that some type of external rein- 
forcement would be necessary to sustain it. Fur- 
thermore, this task was selected because it in- 
volved the use of a pencil, eye-hand coordination, 
and resembled classroom activity. The first trial 
consisted of two responses, a response being the 
darkening of one figure. Thereafter, each trial 
increased by increments of two responses until 
a ceiling of ten was reached. After each trial, the 
appropriate reinforcement was dispensed. The 
inter-trial intervals depended upon the time re- 
quired to dispense the reinforcers and were usu- 
ally 1 to 5 seconds in duration. 

Although verbatim instructions were not used, 
the initial instructions generally corresponded to 
the following format: 


This is a task I would like you to do. I 
want you to darken-in these figures with 
a pencil like this (E demonstrates). Al- 
right, you finish this one. Fine. You may 
do as many or as few as you want. See, 
there are several sheets here. You may 
stop working whenever you want to 
stop. Some children work only a minute 
or two and some children work several 
minutes. It makes no difference to me 
how short or how long you work; that 
is entirely up to you. Whenever you want 
to stop just lay your pencil down and I 
will know you are finished. Do you un- 
derstand? Remember you may stop 
whenever you wish. 


The remaining instructions varied according to 
the reinforcements each S received. 

When dispensing the reinforcements in the so- 
cial category, the E sat beside the S throughout 
the task period. The children who received a smile 
were told: 


While you are working, when I ring this 
bell (or sound this buzzer) you are to 
slide your paper over here so I may see 
it better. Then I will give it back to you 
and you may work some more. 


After the bell had sounded and the S had passed 
his paper across the desk, the E smiled and re- 
turned the paper. The procedures for dispensing 
a pat on the shoulder were exactly the same as 
for the smile except that the S received a pat on 
the shoulder after each trial. The instructions 
and procedures for verbal reinforcement were 
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above with the addition of 
glen T P ur PODET over here and l wy T uo 
PA doing... .” After each ria 
peke pele “that is very good,” “you are 
doing a good job,” or “you certainly can do this 
u” ‘a 
ek one-way screen was employed in dispensing 
the tangible and the knowledge of progress rein- 
forcers. The screen used was approximately 3- 
feet high and 3-feet wide. It was placed on a desk 
between the S and the E with the blind side fac- 
ing the S. A slot approximately 12-inches wide 
and 1-inch tall was located in the center at the 
base. A small felt-lined chute was located approx- 
imately 12-inches high on E’s right. At the base 
of the chute on the S’s side was a small, clear con- 
tainer. While giving instructions for the tangible 
category, the E sat beside the S, but moved to 
the other side of the screen before S began re- 
sponding. The instructions used with all three 
tangibles (candy, toy, penny) were: 


While you are working I am going to sit 
over here (pointing behind the screen) 
and do some of my own worl, Whenever 
you hear this bell (or buzzer) you are to 
slide your paper through this hole so I 
may see it, then whatever comes out here 
(chute) is yours to keep but just leave 
it in this dish until you are finished. I 
will then slide your paper back through 
here and you may begin working again. 


Procedures used for the knowledge of progress 


While . . . you are to slide your paper 
through this hole so I may see it. Then 
I will write on your paper the number 
of figures you have done that are right. 
I will then slide your paper back through 
here and you may begin working again. 
When the E 


received the 9's 
down the number of figures the paper, he wrote 


S had darkened-in 
and returned the Paper, Procedur i 
etna pe cedures used with the 


re told they would recei 
grade on their work 7 receive a 


and Ss receiving a check- 
mark were told that the E would check their 
work. 


The dependent variables for the experimental 
task were time spent performing the task, num- 
ber of responses completed, and rate of respond- 
ing. A stopwatch was used to calculate time. Tim- 
ing was stopped while the S was receiving rein- 
forcement and started again when he resumed 
working. One to 2 weeks after performing the 
experimental task, thirty-three of the forty Ss 
who had participated in the experimental task 
were administered the reinforcement instrument 
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for a third time. The same instructions an p 
cedures were used as in the previous two adm 
trations of the test. 


Results 


Reliability. Pearson product-moment ae 
tions were computed to assess reliability of i 
nine stimulus categories comprising the zene A 
ment instrument. The total number of times ea À 
stimulus category was chosen by an S was aa 
culated for both the first and second test ainun A 
trations. The totals of the frequencies on 6 
first test for each reinforcement category wet a 
correlated with these frequencies on the ene 
test (N = 228). The coefficients from highest M 
lowest were: .74 for penny; .73 for toy; -65 a 
number correct; .61 for A; .60 for check-mat i 
-56 for both praise and candy; and .49 for both 


smile and pat. All nine coefficients were signifi- 
cant at the .01 level. 


The reliability analysis indicates that the ex 
pressed reinforcement preferences of individua 
Ss remained quite stable over a short time perio 
(2 to 3 weeks). The contention that self-reportet 
preferences are of little utility because of varl 
ability in these preferences over short periods 0 
time was not supported by the reliability getar 
Correlations between the first and third test a¢ 1 
ministrations were somewhat lower than betwee! 
the first and second, but all Ss administered whe 
test a third time had been involved in the exper! 
mental task between the second and third testing: 
It is quite likely that receiving some of the rein- 
forcement items produced actual changes in rein- 
forcement preferences, 

Normative Data. Comparisons were made be 
tween the reinforcement preferences of males ane 
females, Negroes and whites, low and mid 1e 
social class Ss, and combinations of each. ie 
the first administration of the inventory, the =” 
tabulated the total number of times each ro 
forcement item was chosen by each group. Te 
nine reinforcement items were then ranked by f! h 
quency for each group of Ss, i.e., the item wer’ 
was chosen most frequently by members of a ae 
ticular sroup was ranked number one and so ne 
The rankings of the reinforcement items by Lt 
various groups were then compared by computin® 

Pearman rank difference correlations. en 
the twenty-five comparisons made, six 
were significant at the .01 level and four ad ts 
tional ones at the .05 level. The five coefficien 5 
not significant were .48 for middle-class Neer 
males and middle-class Negro females, 50 +40 
middle-class Negro males and middle-class pa 
ales, -43 for lower-class Negro males and owe 
cass white males, .53 for lower-class Neg?" 
and middle-class Negroes, and .05 for lower-cl@* X 
negro males and middle-class Negro males. te 

ese nonsignificant coefficients indic? Z 
einforcement preferences of those desi, 


nated groups were not significantly similar. 
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only groups which were highly dissimilar were 
lower-class Negro males and middle-class Negro 
males. The ranking of the reinforcement cate- 
gories for all groups was: 1. An A; 2. Know 
number of correct items; 3. Verbal praise; 4. 
A check-mark; 5. Candy; 6. Penny; T. Smile; 8. 
Toy; 9. Pat on the shoulder. With minor varia- 
ae most of the specific groups followed the 
rankings for the total group. 
Additional normative data were provided by 
comparing preferences of the different groups 
a the three general categories of reinforcing 
he (a) social, (b) tangible, and (c) knowl- 
a se of results. The number of times an S chose 
on item in each of the three reinforcement cate- 
Tories was computed. These data were analyzed 
SaN mixed, analysis of variance design. Race, 
and and social class were the between variables 
nd reinforcement category the within variable. 
3n ggo lY significant F-ratio (p < 005) was 
rati 8 for reinforcement category. Further E 
re io analyses indicated that the knowledge 0 
Fa category was selected a signi cantly 
y ater number of times than were the other 
Vo categories, which did not differ significantly. 
com tlidity. Validity was assessed by computing 
y lations between the difference scores of the 
or Self-reported most and least preferred rein- 
Segre (N = 40) and concomitant difference 
mime on the three dependent variables (time, 
The er of responses, and rate of responding). 
rst resulting validity coefficients based on e 
St test administration were .04 for time, - 
Tepoa iber of responses, and —.02 for rate pi 
he onding. None of the three was significant. 
of Correlations based on the difference scores 
istraty Ss’ preferences on the third test ea 
ion and the dependent variable (N = 
10 for time, .16 for number of responses, 
Th 9 for rate, none of which was significant 
study. Self-report instrument constructed | ue ia 
Scent lid not prove to be a vali techniqu tt 
Perimen ng reinforcement preferences. s à 
ing į ental task demonstrated that the rein se 
Were ems the Ss chose as their least prefer 


as 4, Often more potent than the i 


ere 3 
and 


Yy when tangible items 
twenty. 4/cast preferred yeinforcers. In total, 


Sn Wo Ss reversed on one or mor 
t Variables reversed 


Discussion 


Th 
Rek ere are several possible € xp! 
peVice validity demonstrated by 
Son nte ee self-report respon 
ially „enced by what they 
Second acceptable bailed i.e., they responded 
p 


i A iy a 
Patents 8 to what they thought their teachers 


S, the E d them to answer. 
tat; etc.) wante! l 
ation S have found uk professional consul- 

ith public school systems in east Tennes- 


anations for the 
this self-report 
ses may have 
pelieved were the 


see that many teachers strongly oppose reward- 
ing appropriate academic behaviors with tangible 
items. Underestimating the potency of tangible 
items (which accounted for most reversals) may 
have partially been a function of the children’s 
attempting to respond in a fashion that would be 
consistent with the teachers stated beliefs. 

Another possible explanation is that most of 
the errors in predicting reinforcement potency 
accrued from lack of familiarity with certain 
items on the reinforcement list. Certainly, few Ss 
had ever experienced receiving tangible items for 
appropriate academic behavior. This explanation 
appears to be at least partially valid because of 
the increments in correlations between the differ- 
ence scores on the third testing and the differ- 
ence scores for the three dependent variables, as 
compared to the correlations between scores on 
the first test and the three dependent variables. 
After the Ss had actually experienced receiving 
tangibles they were considerably more accurate 
in delineating the reinforcement potency of these 
items. It would probably be advantageous in fu- 
ture research to expose the students to all the 
stimuli on the reinforcement list before asking 
them to judge the potency of these stimuli. The 
exposure process would simply entail using each 
stimulus in the classroom until the individual 
child had experienced receiving that stimulus or 
had witnessed some other child receiving it. 

A factor which probably decreased test valid- 
ity was the high yeinforcement value of all nine 
stimuli for most Ss. Had the reinforcement in- 
strument included situations which are aversive 
to many Ss, e.g., a failing grade, verbal chastise- 
ment from the teacher, it probably would have 
yielded a much more accurate differentiation be- 
tween stimuli. The findings of the present study 
indicate that a teacher could shape the behavior 
of most third graders by using as reinforcers any 
of the nine stimuli employed in this study. 


FOOTNOTE 


1. This study is based on a dissertation submitted by the 
senior author to The University of Tennessee. All 
correspondence concerning the study should be ad- 
dressed to Robert L. Williams, Department of Edu- 
cational Psychology, The University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37916. 
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ABSTRACT 


monstrated to facilitate learning from written 
rs, and interspersed questions as 
Ninth graders (N = 176) were assigned at random to 
post organizers, and questions; one group was instructed 
Learning was evaluated through a multiple-choice test, and the results were 

found for interspersed 


eight i 
with 


learner, are also present when learning from oral 


IN 
e ANY learning situation, what is learned is ; | 
instruction. The focus of this research was to 


q 
pe 
y endent not only upon the subject matter, but 


tpo; 

mentas? teaching-learning process, the environ- evaluate the effect of organizers and interspersed 

the inteontitions at the time of instruction, and questions as means to facilitate the learning of 
material presented in televised lectures. Specifi- 


When ra-psychic activities of the students as well. 
agent re Student is considered as an active 
to ey 2 his own learning, it becomes necessary 
tho e Phasize the discovery of ways of managing 
rise Student activities and processes which give 
teria °2TRing. Recently the use of adjunct ma- 
ters r Particularly cognitive organizers and in- 
acve a nad questions, has been demonstrated by 
*Rcilita’eStigators (1, 4, 5, 11, 13) to have a 
Materiala. e effect upon learning from written 
by A vanced conceptualized 


F Au anz 
a whig oel (5) as a form of verbal Daemon 
o 


concepts or principles are introduce 
tructional material 


ani,” Bauman and others (7 
end gp “8 are also helpful when pr 
dy Othk © material to be learned. , 
tenesse opf (12, 14) has studied attention 
totals S involved in learning from written ma- 
5 Stli Š hd reports that interspersed questions, 
Droy, “Vents interspersed in written material, 
earning by providing self-awareness 0 
and by initiating attentional processes 


ri Sle pr l 
i topo lems in learning from written ma- 
h as gaining the attention of the 


cally, the study had three major purposes: (a) 
to examine the differential effect of organizers 
when used as introductory material (advance 
organizers) and when used as summary material 
(post organizers) ; (b) to examine whether inter- 
spersed questions affect learning and retention; 
and (c) to examine whether advance organizers, 
interspersed questions, and post organizers, when 
used simultaneously, contribute to maximize 
learning and retention. 


Treatment 


Students from the Oconomowoe,2 Wisconsin, 
Junior High School (N = 176) were randomly 
assigned to the eight experimental conditions 
shown in Table 1. 

The subject-matter of the video-taped lessons 
was concerned with the origins and production of 
atomic energy. This subject was chosen because 
the basic principles of atomic energy were un- 
familiar to the students in the junior high science 
program in the school of the study. Yet these 
principles were related to science concepts pre- 
viously learned by the students; therefore, this 
particular topic was deemed to be susceptible to 
meaningful incorporation within the Ss’ structure 
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Table 1.—Levels of Treatment to be Compared 


aE 
Neer eee ss ee EEE EEE ERR RR eel 


Experimental Instructional Structure of 
the Lessons* 


Groups 

Group 1 A.O.* T.Q. P.O. 
Group 2 AO. — P.O. 
Group 3 A.O. Lagh — 
Group 4 A03 — — 
Group 5 — r.Q PO. 
Group 6 — POr 
Group 7 — I.Q. a 
Group 8 — 


*A.0. = Advanced Organizers; I.Q. 
Interspersed Questions; P.0. = P 
Organizers 


of knowledge as is required for meaningful verbal 
learning. 

The advance and post organizers were identical 
in content. They were written on a higher level of 
abstraction, inclusiveness, and generality than the 
material covered in the lessons. The interspersed 
questions were inquiry-oriented, seeking to moti- 
vate the Ss to find out the reason for an event or 
scientific fact. The questions were followed by 2 
to 3 seconds of silence to distinguish them from 
the basic content and to promote attention. 

In learning from written material it has been 
found (8) that questions placed every ten 
sentences, and after the material to be learned, 
give better results than other combinations. With 
written material the reader has the opportunity 
to reread to find the answer to the question being 
asked. Such review is not possible when learning 
from a televised lecture. For this reason, in the 
video-tapes, the interspersed questions were 

placed in front of their referent material. Within 
limitations imposed by the content, fifteen ques- 
tions were evenly distributed throughout the 
lesson. ; 

The lectures without organizers were 6 minutes 
shorter than the rest of the lectures which were 
30 minutes in length. To control for this time 
difference “neutral material” was added accord- 
ingly. Test questions were neither the same as the 

interspersed questions nor were they taken from 
organizer or neutral material. 


Evaluation Instrument 


n achievement test to provide infor- 
or treatment differences, a 
f forty, 4-choice items was 
ninth-grade Ss after they 
ped lesson with all adjunct 


To obtain a 
mation about group 
pretest consisting | o: 
given to eighty-six 
viewed the video-ta 


materials. The pretest results were submitted to 
an item analysis with the General Item Test 
Analysis Package (GITAP) section of the For- 
tran Test Analysis Program (FORTAP) (6) of 
The University of Wisconsin Computing Center. 

The final form of the test consisted of thirty 
items which approached minimum achievement 
test standards (9) with one correct answer and 
three distractors per question. The content va- 
lidity of items was based on the concurrent 
opinion of two science teachers. The internal con- 
sistency reliability determined by the Hoyt 
ANOVA was found to be .76. The results of the 
tests were analyzed through a 2x2x2 fac- 
torial design to separate main and interaction 
effects. The significant main effect was analyzed 
through a Scheffe post hoc test (10). 


Design Decisions 


Walster and Cleary (15) have criticized the 
traditional method of statistical decision making- 
They say that 


... the results of fixing a and letting N 
vary without regard to the quality of 
decisions of interest will result in a de- 
cision-making procedure whose outcome 
is more a function of sample size than of 
the magnitude of effects of interest. 


Therefore, the researcher needs to specify the 
range of positive effects he will consider trivia 
and the range for larger effects he will conside” 
important. For the two sample cases an index 0 
the magnitude of an effect which is closely t°- 
lated to the noncentrality parameters of the non- 
central t and F distributions is A = (m — 2)/% 
or its absolute value for nondirectional hypotheses: 
_In addition to specifying the magnitudes of tri- 
vial and important effects, the experimenter W1 
wish to control the probabilities of correctly 
drawing the conclusion that there is a trivial 0” 
important effect. If D, is the decision that de- 
notes a trivial effect and Də the decision that 
denotes an important effect, then the experimente! 
can specify lower bounds on the probability, Py 
of correctly making D,, and Ps, of correctly m# f- 
ing D». To analyze for main and interaction € i 
fects P, and P, were set at .95 with A, and 4? 
set at .25 and 1.0 respectively (see Figure 1)- 
Using the program described by Walster 2” 
Cleary (15), the minimum sample size requir? 
was found to be 176 observations or twenty- 
Ss per group. The critical values for the variant 
ratio statistic are: Cı = 3.83 and C, = 4.02. TP 
decision rule to be followed was: If the observ? s 
variance ratio statistic, F, is less than Ci, ™# if 
decision D,; if F is greater than C,, make Dz: 
Ci < F < C decide that A, < A < Az 
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dees 1.—Graphic Representation of the Index of the 
=e of the Effect to be Considered Trivial (A: = 
Xò) and the Magnitude of the Effect to be Considered 
Mportant (A, = 1.0). 


ra 


main effects (advance, post organizers, and ques- 
tions) was found significant (see Table 2). This 
overall significance indicates that one or more 
treatment comparisons (see Tables 3 and 4) 


a) Trivial pees 5 S were significantly different from zero. 
EE SR 
em a Table 3.—Means and Sample Sizes for Each Cell in the 
we Sok. Design of the Study (N = 22) 
K K 
: Advance No Advance 
Baai Organizers Organizers 
a, = = - a 
Post No Post Post No Post 
Organ- Organ- Organ- Organ- 
izers izers: izers izers 
a a E 
i Inter- 
spersed 
Ques- . 
tions 16.82 15.85 17.41 17.95 
No 
a. Hr Me 10 ee 
2 3 spersed 
Ques- n 
Procedures and Results tions 13.09 14.85 13.36 14,86 


stad video-taped lessons were presented to 
hoy a S in their regular classrooms during school 
ma va students assigned at random to groups 

© eritees assigned at random to treatments. 
the “terion test was administered 1 day after 


Table 4.—Means and Sample Sizes for Each Treatment 
Level Collapsing over Cell (N = 88) 
ee 


i pee ome ooo 
vidu. Perimental treatment, To minimize indi- 
limit! ifferences due to speed factors, no time Treatment ‘Treatment 
Aca, as given for completion. With Without 
8.93) ding to the established criteria (F = - 
Do ) for trivial effects and (F = 4.04) for im- Advance Organizers 15.88 15,89 


effects the test for interaction effects was 15.17 15.90 
e nonsignificant (see Table 2). Since 
RP rime. 2°, Significant interactions among the 
Urthe, Xtal factors, it was judged appropriate to 
T; analyze the hypotheses. The F-test for 


t of Effects for Advance, 


Post Organizers 


Interspersed 


Questions 14.06 


17.01 


Post Organizers, and Interspersed Questions 


y af Sum 
Rin g ; 6.22% 


sii Bet 5 427.698 mee O(S tee 
ka si aenea 

P - 1) 22.551 22.551 .328 

te. 1 24.006 24.006 1349 

Se , 381.142 381.142 4.451* 
i ee eae 
Ao y action 5 59.880 19.960 856 

Bean. * 19 9.551 9.551 ANT 
i Tern 3846.528 22,896 


tets 168 
t È i 
~ he Criteria for significance established in advance by the Walster and Cleary (15) procedure. 
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To determine the source of overall significance, 
the three treatments—advance, post organizers, 
and interspersed questions—were considered 
levels of a general main effect. A Scheffe proce- 
dure (see Table 2) was used to test the triviality 
or importance of each F-ratio (10). The results 
indicate (a) no significant differences across 
treatments for advance and post organizers, (b) 
a significant difference across groups with and 
without interspersed questions. Since a significant 
difference did occur between means resulting from 
lessons with and without interspersed questions, 
it was inferred that the use of interspersed ques- 
tions contributed to the learning and retention 
of the material in the televised lesson. 


Discussion 


The purpose of this study was to evaluate 
whether adjunct materials, advance and post 
organizers and interspersed questions, proven use- 
ful in learning from written material, would also 
be useful in learning from televised lectures. 
Results of these analyses showed that advanced 
and post organizers did not produce any signifi- 
cant effect but that interspersed questions made a 
significant contribution to learning and retention 
from the experimental lessons. 

Failure to obtain a significant increment in 
learning and retention from the use of cognitive 
organizers might have been due to their degree 
of abstractness. Ausubel’s theory of meaningful 
verbal presentation of subject matter is de- 
pendent upon the existence of a fairly stable 
cognitive structure in the learner and is algo 
dependent upon the assumption that empirical 
and nonverbal experiences are not a necessary 
pre-condition to meaningful learning. Ausubel 
(3) suggests that these requirements are met 
approximately in the junior high school years for 
most students, although this might vary within 
the same individual for different subject matter 
areas and will certainly vary across individuals. 

It can also be argued, as has been pointed by 
Bauman and others (7), that conflicting results 
concerning the effect of organizers might be due 
to the construction and content of the organizers. 

If the content or symbols employed in the organ- 
izers were too abstract for individuals (ninth 
graders) beginning to grasp abstract concepts, 
the predicted facilitative learning expected from 
the organizers would not be manifested. The 
validity of this argument should be tested by 
repeating the same experiment at a higher school 
level or through the use of a simpler organizer 
‘or t ame lesson. 

ar alae possible that the facilitative learning 
and retention effect of advance organizers found 
by Ausubel (2), Ausubel and Fitzgerald (3), and 
Ausubel and Youssef (4) is only valid in learning 
from written material and is not transferable to 
learning from televised instruction. To further 
analyze this possibility this experiment could be 
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replicated with a similar sample using the video- 
scripts as written learning material. Subse- 
quently, the effect of the learning material with 
and without organizers could be compared with 
the corresponding video lessons. 

With respect to the interspersed questions, the 
results showed that they made a significant con- 
tribution to the learning and retention of the 
video-material. Interspersed questions appear 
to improve learning from video-taped materials 
as well as from written materials. 

The effectiveness of the questions may have been 
due to the few seconds of silence. The silence was 
employed (a) to make the viewers notice that 2 
question had been asked by the lecturer, and (b) 
to give the viewer time to think about what was 
being asked. When learning from written material 
this information processing is normally accom- 
plished during a pause in the reading. Another 
possibility is that the silence develops an atten- 
tional effect, thus “forcing” the viewer to trans- 
late the nominal stimuli (interspersed questions) 
into effective stimuli. Anderson (1) explains thats 
in the narrow sense, noticing a stimulus is ê 
necessary but not sufficient condition for learning: 
To be useful, the stimulus must also be handle 
m a meaningful manner. This handling involves 
according to Anderson, an internal representatio™ 
of the thing or event evoked in the words. Accept 
ing this assumption, it could also be argued tha 
the silence that followed the questions enabled th? 
viewer to “internally” code the questions, 

Finally, it is also possible that the interspersin& 
of questions during the video-lecture may hav? 
produced a facilitative learning effect only be 
cause it was a novel experience to Ss. Few 
teachers in the junior high school systematically 
use interspersed questions. If the results We” 
dependent upon this novelty effect, their facilita 
tive effect might become nonsignificant 0° 
learners adapted to this format. 


Summary 


The problem of this study was the evaluatio? 
of advanced organizers, interspersed questions 
and post organizers as procedures for improvi 
learning and retention from a video-taped lesso 
F our questions were stated for specific invest! ot 
tion. The analysis of the dependent variables 
Scores) leads to the following conclusions: 
ow 

ity 
d 


1. The acquisition and retention of K" 
edge from video-taped lessons was $19 š 
cantly affected by the use of interspe™ 
questions. yl 
2. The acquisition and retention of keno". 
edge from video-taped lessons was not 319 moe 
cantly affected by the use of an adva 
organizer. Ww” 
2. The acquisition and retention of kn? iv 
edge from video-taped lessons was not sig” ig 
cantly affected by the use of post orga 


l 
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4. No interaction effects were found between 
the three experimental factors. 


Several hypotheses to explain the results were 


generated; further research was recommended. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. The authors gratefully acknowledge the help received 


from Prof, William Walster in formulating and 


9. pi blving the statistical treatment of the data. 
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William Paton, Superintendent, and John Koehn, 
unior High Principal, were particularly helpful in 
acilitating this research. Terry Krall and Jerry 

Veil, science teachers, provided valuable feedback 
on the lesson, tests, and video-tapes. 
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FOR THE TWENTY-FIFTH consecutive year, the Survey 
Research Center of the University of Michigan will hold 
a summer institute in survey research techniques. The 
institute is designed to meet some of the educational 
and training needs of men and women engaged in busi- 
ness, governmental research, and other statistical work, 
and also to meet the needs of graduate students and 
university instructors interested in quantitative research 
in the social sciences. 

The 1972 institute will be presented in two sessions; 
the first from July 3 to July 28, and the second from 
July 31 to August 26. These two session may be taken 
independently or successively. 

For further information, write to Mrs. Helene Hitch- 
cock, Senior Administrative Assistant, Office of the 
Director, Survey Research Center, Institute for Social 
Research, P. O. Box 1248, Ann Arbor, MI 48106. 
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A GRANT OF $256,000 has been made to Roosevelt 
University by the Spencer Foundation. The grant is for 
a 8-year period for the development of research capacity 
in the integrated areas of behavioral sciences and pro- 
fessional education in the University’s new College of 
Education. Research emphasis will be on discovering 
and meeting the special learning needs of atypical 
college students, particularly adults, 

Under the grant, the University plans to expand its 
adult learning programs in the College of Education 
and the College of Continuing Education along the 
lines suggested by previous research outcomes and to 
maintain a continuing research program in the be- 
havioral aspects of learning theory. There will also be 
an attempt to overcome traditional divisions between 
professional education and the arts and sciences by 
involving arts and sciences faculty in the research 


program. deck tect 


SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION (SDC), 
Santa Monica, California, has announced the availability 
of computerized information service to speed up educa- 
tion and library research projects. The on-line service 
S$DC/ERIC contains the 75,000-item data base from the 
U.S. Office of Education’s Educational Resources In- 
formation Center (ERIC) files. According to Dr. Carlos 
A. Cuadra, manager of SDC’s Education and Library 
Systems Department, SDC/ERIC will drastically reduce 
the time spent by researchers in identifying relevant 
items of educational literature. According to Cuadra, 
searches that normally require days—or that are so 
cumbersome that they are not even attempted—now can 
be accomplished in minutes, No knowledge of program- 
ming or computer science is necessary to use SDC/ 
ERIC. Using a standard typewriter and telephone con- 
nection, the researcher enters his research request in 
English and the system responds with the information. 
For large listings the researcher can have his output 
generated off-line, on a high speed printer and mailed 
to him that day. SDC/ERIC is available nationwide at 
a minimum monthly charge of $380 for 10 hours use or 

more extensive use at as little as $23 per hour. 

ior, e 1966, ERIC’s nineteen clearing houses have been 

Since and screening current literature on educa- 
Go are and practices. Even though the material 
me h co indexed, it has not been available on-line 
ra wie According to Dr. Cuadra, the retrieval sys- 
panon by SDC—called ORBIT II—has one of the 
oes through processing capabilities of any on-line 
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bibliographical retrieval system available today. For this 
reason, the computer time cost for the average S 
ERIC on-line search ranges from $3 to $6, compared to 
a cost of $75 to $150 for traditional manual searches. 
eee KE 

THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL on Education for 
Teaching (ICET) will hold its 1972 World Assembly in 
London, July 25-28. Based on the theme, “Innovation 
in Teacher Education,” this international conference 
will focus on new and practical developments in such 
areas as the field experience component of teacher 
training, curriculum organization, technology, in-service 
training, relationships among teacher education a” 
other educational and sociological agencies, and teacher 
training programs for such fields as vocational, environ- 
mental, multicultural, and special education, Speakers 
and resource persons knowledgeable in these areas W! 
be drawn from all over the world, with particulat 
emphasis on Europe. ICET is preparing 15- to 22-day 
tours from the United States to Europe which W! 
enable participants to attend the World Assembly 5 
part of the tour. 

For further information regarding the World As- 
sembly and Study Tours, contact Dr, Frank H. Klasse” 
Executive Director, ICET, Suite 610, One Dupont Circle, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 20036. 
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CASSETTE TAPE RECORDINGS of the papers delivered 
at the Invitational Conference on Testing Problems 2%¢ 
available from the Educational Testing Service. A 
ference papers focused on the main theme: “Education? 
Change: Implications for Measurement.” Four separ? 
cassettes are available at $5.00 each, one for each of the 
three conference sessions, and one for the lunche? 
sas ing by Samuel B. Gould, ” 
e topics and participants on each tape are: Tar, 
#T1IC-1, “The Educational Setting: Historical, social 


and Economic,” John I. Goodlad, Robert D. Hes 
Phyllis A. Wallace, and O. Meredith. Wilson; Tar’ 


ts 


#71IC-2, “The Measurement Context: Past, Prese” 
and Future,” Philip DuBois, A. N. Hieronymus, Samuel 
Messick, and Jack Merwin; Tape #711C-3, “The Birt 
of a Non-Traditional Tradition,’ Samuel B. Goult 
Tape #711C-4, “New Directions in Education: B 
Challenge to Measurement,” Jerome Taylor, Kenneth 
Hoyt, Goodwin Watson, and Dwight W. Alen. 
For further information or to order these cass° -ng 
contact Mrs. Laurel Manwaring, Educational Tes 
Service, Princeton, NJ 08540. 
— xR ROR OK k sol 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION for Jewish Educated 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10011, has pubs? n 
a monograph “Salary Seales for Full Time Teachiné sp 
Jewish Schools—1967/1970.” The data apply to Jer je 
afternoon (supplementary) schools in twenty-six ne 
and to Jewish all-base schools in fifteen cities py. 
study was conducted by Dr. Hillel Hochberg 2” 95. 
Gerhard Lang. The cost of the monograph is $t 
xe ER RK wi! 
THE ADULT EDUCATION RESEARCH Conference 79, 
be held in Chicago at the La Salle Hotel, Apt! gp? 
1972. This meeting annually attracts more t 
hundred active researchers from the United States jo 
Canada as well as others with professional intere” 6s” 
the field of adult education, The program includes A 
entations of research papers and workshops an "je? 
posiums on a wide variety of research-relate 


| 
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Titration is scheduled for the evening of April 6th, 
Tth, e conference beginning on the morning of April 
» and ending at noon on April 9th. 
rod eie information contact: Professor Robert 
noa epartment of Education, Cornell University, 
Stone Hall, Ithaca, NY 14850. 
A N et RK 
pali p JOURNAL, INSTRUCTIONAL SCIENCE, will 
a broad articles concerned with instructional science on 
depth eg caper era level and in greater theoretical 
ence <i is usually the case in journal articles. Prefer- 
constitut be given to articles which are judged to 
instruction Significant contributions to the science of 
length ton. The articles may be up to 12,000 words in 
review and longer in exceptional cases. Authoritative 
oratia AR reports of significant new work, and 
will be a papers of an original or controversial kind, 
Specially welcome, 
ha ctints (except reviews) should say what 
ce sighted are seeking to make to the theory or 
y fi instructional science; statements should be 
ei ncorporated in the abstract and summary as 
contained i the main text. All articles must be self- 
Wiring » in the sense of being intelligible without re- 
elsewhere sive research among materials published 
esignated For example, previous work should be 
Suceinet, « , not simply by a reference, but also by a 
Specialist meaty Which can be understood by the non- 
€chnic: reader, As part of the editorial policy, 
mechani articles on animal behavior and on bio-chemical 
the autho of learning, etc., will be excluded unless 
Of Hace has demonstrated the relevance to the process 
apply ye instruction. Similar restrictions will also 
© other fields such as artificial intelligence. 
Surrey Brieske of Systems Research Limited, Richmond, 
Versi” Great Britain, and William Smith of The Uni- 
executi or California at Santa Barbara will serve as 
Mm ve editors. Examination copies of the Journal 
Ompan, obtained by writing to: Elsevier Publishing 
dam T Y, The Journal Division, P. O. Box 211, Amster- 
» The Netherlands. á 
Ess o kok k kk 
tants >, EDUCATION FOUNDATION has awarded 
Virginia ° the City University of New York, West 
Projects University, and Columbia University for 
e eed at the improvement of 
®Wopteg 7 University of New York, w 
Trrtuates 
Cunt 


contri 
Practi 
clear]; 
well 


h of seventeen 
ation of the new 
e the relation- 
en admissions 
counseling 


Or eae & 
th failure d 


and senior levels. 
their class time 
lected, open-ended 


OKs, as students discover 
t ts, and intellectual skills to solve the 
Wig Sd stug hand. As the result of a previous ES 
a : Y, the same approach is already used college- 
day th ine freshman engineering. i 
tic Conte Srant, Columbia University will hold a 3- 
tive tm eee to exchange information about cur- 
3 of th Mirements and standards with representa- 
e community and junior colleges in the vi- 
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cinity of New York City. It is hoped that the conference 
will ultimately lead to a new shared set of educational 
standards for the area and to a plan for facilitating 
admission of community and junior college graduates 
into Columbia University and other private 4-year in- 
stitutions in New York City. 
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AN INTENSIVE RESEARCH and training program for 
teachers, administrative, and mental health profes- 
sionals who work with emotionally, psychologically, 
or behaviorally impaired children will be offered at the 
University of California, Davis Extension. Coordinated 
by clinical psychologist Hanna Bauer, the Educational 
Therapy Institute—Summer 1972, will offer three “core” 
courses—June 17 through July 14—and several ancil- 
lary courses, designed to meet the various needs, roles, 
and interests of working professionals. 

Core courses are “Teaching the Educationally Handi- 
capped,” “Educational Therapy for the Gifted,” and 
“Pyoseminar in Mental Health Practice in the Schools.” 
The program for teachers centers on work in the 
laboratory school with children ages 5-16, mildly 
through severely dysfunctional. Each teacher will su- 
pervise the instruction of at least one student, and 
will, in turn, be guided and supervised by a master 
teacher. Teaching specialists in various techniques and 
curriculum areas will offer demonstrations, and play- 
back television will be available as a tool for self-in- 
struction. 

The program for mental health professionals in- 
cludes observation in the school, and opportunities 
for special work with selected children, within and 
outside the program. The “Proseminar” emphasizes 
individual research projects and field work under su- 
pervising contracts. A feature of the Institute’s pro- 
gram is research and work with gifted children who 
have learning problems. The core course “Educational 
Therapy for the Gifted” is designed to give teachers, 
administrators, and psychologists a comprehensive pic- 
ture of such children’s special needs and how to meet 
them. 

Those wishing more information on the Institute's 
Summer 1972 Program should write to Hanna Bauer, 
% UCD Extension, University of California, Davis, 


CA 95616. 
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TWO DEPAUW UNIVERSITY psychologists, Dr. B. L. 
Garrett and Dr. Michael Silver, will undertake a proj- 
ect to see if they can find ways of improving resist- 
ance to test anxiety. Their ultimate objective is to 
find techniques to help people deal with anxiety of all 
kinds; they chose to study test anxiety in students for 
practical reasons. i 

Some 116 students, primarily at the sophomore 
level, will participate in the project which will extend 
over a 2-year period. However, no one S will be used 
for longer than 2 weeks. A variety of kinds of train- 
ing will be administered to the Ss to teach them to re- 
lax or at least to deal better with stressful situations. 
Some of the training techniques will include proce- 
dures resembling meditation. Another technique in- 
volves de-sensitization or confronting the S with imag- 
ined scenes which relate to his anxiety. 

Physiological measurement will follow to see how 
successful training has been using such measures as 
galvanic skin responses, electroencephalograms, and 
measurements of electrical potential produced by 
musele tension. 


Readers are invited to send items of research 
interest to Dr. Willard E. North, Central 


Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri 64093 


Among 
Those 
Present 


JAN W. ATKINS is Assistant Professor of Psychology 
at Concord College. She received her MA from East Ten- 
nessee State University and her EdD from the University 
of Tennessee. Her major research interest is the applica- 
tion of behavior modification techniques in the classroom. 
ROBERT L. WILLIAMS is Associate Professor of Edu- 
cational Psychology at the University of Tennessee. He 
received his MA and PhD from George Peabody College 
for Teachers. The focus of most of his research has been 
the application of basic learning phenomena to education. 


PATRICK D. BERTOU is Director of the educational 
component of the Council for the Improvement of Scien- 
tific and Technological Development in Caracas, Venezu- 
ela. His master’s and PhD were earned at The University 
of Wisconsin—Madison. This paper summarizes his doc- 
toral dissertation. ROBERT E. CLASEN is Associate 
Director of the Instructional Research Laboratory of The 
University of Wisconsin—Madison and Associate Profes- 
sor of Extension Education in Madison. His MA and PhD 
were both earned at The University of Wisconsin. His 
most recent book, co-authored with John M. Gottman, is 
Evaluation in Education: A Practitioners Guide. He is 
a consulting editor for this Journal, PHILIP LAMBERT 
is Professor and Chairman of the Department of Educa- 
tional Psychology at The University of Wisconsin—Madi- 
son. He holds BA, MA, and PhD degrees and is a licensed 
psychologist. He is also an Executive Editor of The Jour- 
nal of Experimental Education. 


DONALD A. BIGGS is presently an Associate Professor 
of Educational Psychology in the Bureau of Student Life 
Studies at the University of Minnesota. He received his 
EdD from the University of California, Los Angeles. He 
is the editor of the Journal of Counseling and Values and 
has published in a variety of journals. 


JACK L. BODDEN, an Ohio State PhD, is an Assistant 
Professor of Psychology at Texas Tech University. His 
yesearch interests involve prediction of sensitivity group 
outcomes, and the application of cognitive approaches to 
vocational choice, CHARLES GELSO is a psychologist 
at the Counseling Center and Assistant Professor in the 
Psychology Department of the University of Maryland. 
His research interests include counseling outcomes, under- 
achievement, and student ecology. ROBERT OSTER- 
HOUSE is currently Assistant Professor of Psychology 
at the University of Maryland. He received his PhD from 
Ohio State. He is interested in the parameters of test 
anxiety and treatment methods for test anxiety. 


CHIU is Assistant Professor of Educa- 
ee ig ete at Indiana University at Kokomo, He 
none q the BS from National Taiwan Normal Univer- 
ae MEd from National Chengchih University, Tai- 
sity, ee a; the MA and EdD from Teachers College, Co- 
Hi Sti: University: Prior to graduate study, he taught 
high school mathematics and physics. His professional 
EI acts include cross-cultural studies of personality de- 
interests 1 f motivation and learning, edu- 


t, psycholo; 0. co 
omg ee measurement, and statistics. 


PETER IDSTEIN is Assistant Professor of Education at 
Washington College, Chestertown, Maryland. He received 
a PhD from the University of Delaware; a BA from Rut- 
gers University; and a MA from Glassboro State College. 
He taught elementary school and later was an instruc- 
tor at Glassboro State College. JOSEPH R. JENKINS 
was a Title III Project Coordinator for the Newark Spe- 
cial School District and an Assistant Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware when this research was done. He 1S 
presently Associate Professor of Education at the Regional 
Resource Center for Handicapped Children at New Mexico 
State University, Las Cruces. His PhD is from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


KENNETH L. LEICHT is Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology at Illinois State University. He holds a PhD from 
Northwestern University where his study focused upon 
human learning and memory, VALJEAN M. CASHEN 
is currently Professor of Psychology at Illinois State Uni- 
versity. He is a former counselor in the public schools 
of Illinois. His BS and MS degrees are from Southern 
Illinois University; his EdD is from the University © 
Northern Colorado. 


LLOYD O. OLLILA is an Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of Victoria. He received his BA, 
MA, and PhD from the University of Minnesota. He 15 
currently involved in research in early learning. JAME 
H. OLSON is a Reading Consultant in Hopkins, Minne- 
sota. He received his BA, MA, and PhD from the Unt 
versity of Minnesota and is currently involved in research 
in teacher education. 


W. PETER TROWER is an Associate Professor of Phys 
ics at Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University: 
He received advanced degrees, including a PhD, from the 
University of Illinois. His research has been supported y 
agencies such as the Atomic Energy Commission, NAS“! 
and the Research Corporation of New York. He served 
in the U. S. Marine Corps and after his discharge c0?” 
ducted experiments at various laboratories around 

country. DONALD M. STEVENS has bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degrees from Virginia Polytechnic Institute. He has 
held two National Science Foundation Undergraduate R°? 


ae Participant awards and a NSF Graduate Traine? 
ship. 


BILL VAN DYKE is currently completi PhD 2t 
Texas Tech University. He recited the BS tram Abilene 
Christian College and earned his MA from the Universit 
of Nebraska at Omaha. He has served as Instructor!” 
Psychology, Arkansas Polytechnic College, and as 4 RY 
Search Assistant with the Office of Planning and AM” 
yses at Texas Tech University. His major areas of inte 
est are mathematical-models of learning, statistics, one 
experimental design. JOHN M. NEWTON is Professi, 
a otis of the Psychology Department at the un 
Wea y of Nebraska at Omaha. He received his rrom 
aon College (New York) and has a MA and PhD fr ed 
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It Says in The JER... 


SELF-CONCEPT was only marginally related to choice of study plan and performance in 
an introductory psychology course in the research by Albott and Haney. They used the 
Interpersonal Checklist to explore this topic (p. 339). 


CAN HAVING someone to care cause a change in the self-concept of children ranging in 
age from 6 to 9? Girona found that weekend activities with college students (like visits 
to museums, student homes, and sports events did effect some positive changes in three 
of the eight parameters measured (p. 343). 


TEXT ANXIOUS STUDENTS were less likely to have effective study habits and more 
likely to delay academic tasks than those showing low debilitating anxiety. Wittmaier’s 
subjects were enrolled in a university introductory psychology course (p. 353). 


PARENTS’ AGE, race, or socioeconomic status, says Noack, are not as significant as type 
of district in which their children attend school as indicators of parents’ satisfaction 
with schools. He studied both centralized and decentralized school districts (p. 355). 


EDUCATORS MAY benefit from the results of this study as they try to recognize the lim- 


itations, strengths, and meaning of student reactions to teachers, Coats, Swierenga, 


IN PROGRAMMED instruction, shows Furukawa’s study, required-response chunks not 
physical length of frames determines the difficulty level of instruction. A further anal- 
ysis revealed that number of words per chunk did not affect performance (p. 361). 


TEACHER’S INCREASED positive regard for students was translated into classroom be- 
havior which elicited higher levels of cognitive functioning from the students in re 
search done by Aspy and Roebuck. Their work involved an assessment of instruction Of 
reading groups by female elementary teachers (p. 365). 


wW r r go to college—a 2-vean n. e a nigh 

WHERE WOULD YOU rather go Sea 2-year or 4-year institution? The ; 

school students studied by Birnbaum had more favorable attitudes toward the 4-ye™ 
institutions on twenty-seven of the forty dimensions studied (p. 369). 


THE KVARACEUS Delinquency Proneness Scale Was found to be ineffective as a pred 
tor of Ss’ contacts with law enforcement agencies but of some use in predicting sch? d 
social adjustment and reading achievement. Feldhusen, Benning, and Thurston studi 
children in grades 3, 6, and 9 carrying their analysis over a 5-year period (p. 375)- 
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Self-Concept, Choice of Study Plan, and Performance 
in an Introductory Psychology Course’ 


WILLIAM L. ALBOTT and JACK N. HANEY” 
Ohio University 


ABSTRACT 


choice ot“, the Interpersonal Checklist 
at a Person’s self- 


of study plan and P 


of ‘st a (ICL) this investigation explored the relationship between self-concept, 

study option, and subsequent performance in an introductory psychology course. The results indicated 
concept (personality), as measured by the ICL, was only marginally related to both choice 
erformance, It was suggested that further research employing the ICL be undertaken, but with 


attenti . 4 
tion being given to aspects of personality adaptiveness and maladaptiveness. 


inteoSRENTLY we are seeing an increasing 
tiong] In the development of alternative instruc- 
arisin procedures, in an effort to meet the needs 
legeg S from increasing enrollments in many col- 
Drocega a universities (3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 12). A 
emplo ure which we at Ohio University have been 
of sithe ‘ng is that of offering students the choice 
leety r Participating under the traditional class 
4 tota vironment (Regular Option) or under 
Option Y independent study plan (Independent 
S bea detailed description of these options 
Albott n Presented by Entin (3) and by Haney, 
di and Paal (6). 
tors enn lt frequently encountered by instruc- 
on Cote Oying this choice-of-option plan, focuses 
Which pr a) students who are uncertain as to 
and er Ption would best serve their educational 
SUE thay 2al needs, Haney, Albott, and Paal point 
i essentially two factors appear to underlie 
Once, at's difficulty in choosing. First is the 
nl Udy eh, ver his or her ability to self-regulate 
Onal el avior without the structure of the tradi- 
e sstoom environment. Second is the wish 
ren inst: Personal and social contacts with peers 
bes Tuctors, Both of these factors appear to 
°Nceerns which have their root in per- 
Or more specifically, in their self-con- 
“Subel states 


t 

ae Problem of understanding learning 
into ‘ndividual matter ... resolves itself 
Verson ©, task of identifying those inter- 
tupe nal mechanisms by which a specific 
Valueg. Personality assimilates new 
Side ed While each person has to be con- 
Etam, Phenomenologically as a unique 
fig bis of a given personality category, 
Portes E necessary to set up general cate- 
tunes ° personality, and hence general 

of learners (2:51). 


l : 
iVestigations have addressed them- 

i 1S problem, with the results being 
Wivocal. Koenig and McKeachie (9) 


report essentially negative results in terms of 
their attempts to define different personalities 
which perform better under independent and 
regular teaching methods. Their findings, while 
for the most part failing to reach significance, 
were sufficient to merit their concluding that more 
consideration should be given to exploration of 
individual differences within the context of dif- 
ferent teaching methods. A particularly interest- 
ing finding was that students who thought the 
instructor should be authoritarian tended to do 
poorly in independent study. They also found sex 
differences but were unable to explain them. 
Evans (4) using the California Psychological 
Inventory (CPI), found only the Ai (Achieve- 
ment via Independence) to be significantly related 
to grade point average (GPA). Wyer and Terrell 
(13) administered the 16 Personality Factor 
Questionnaire (16 PF) to college freshmen and 
sophomores and found significant sex differences 
on the Q (self-sufficiency and low group de- 
pendence) and Qs (highly controlled, exacting 
willpower) factors. They also found that self- 
sufficiency and controlled willpower increased as 
a function of academic performance for males 
only. Jones and Grieneeks (7) found that non- 
intellective measures of self-perception were 
viable predictors of scholarship in both high 
school and college Ss. The non-intellective meas- 
ure which was the most powerful predictor of 
scholarship was the student’s self-concept of 
ability. 

Thus the literature seems to suggest that 
personality, or more precisely self-concept factors, 
may be related to academic performance. The re- 
lationship between these factors and the sex of 
the students also appears to stand out in the 
literature. The authors were unable to find re- 
search which has investigated the relationship 
between personality, preference of study option, 
and performance within the preferred plan, None 
have considered the task of counseling and this is 
a significant omission. This investigation is an 
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Table 1.—Self-Concept Distributions and Chi-Square Values* 
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For this analysis the total number in IO is missing five Ss on which data such as 
sex was missing. 


*p<.05 
attempt to explore and describe the possible rela- Each S was given the ICL with a standard 
tionships between personality, sex, choice of op- | set of instructions. A modification of the origina 


tion, and performance under two option study ICL was followed in order to facilitate automate 


plans. machine scoring and computer analysis (1). Fo" 
Procedure eaoh > the raw and scale scores for the Dom E 
A r 
‘The instrument employed to obtain measures ae actors were obtained from the compu d- 
of Ss’ self-concept was the ICL (Interpersonal pea.” as were Tae oe optant ana ga 
Checklist) developed by Leary (10). The ICL is a sin bien 


an adjective checklist composed of 128 adjectives The dependent variable of performance was 
and adjective phrases. These are grouped into designated as the average performance by each 
eight categories, with each category referring S on three standardized, 30-item tests which wer? 
to one of eight major personality types. The S administered during the academic quarter. T” 
is asked to make a true or false type judgment procedure employed to avoid biasing against he 
on each item regarding its descriptive nature of Independent Option (IO) Ss has been previous? r 
how a person sees himself. These judgments are described (6). A total of 132 Ss were used in 
then transformed via algebraic formuli into two this investigation, having fifty-four in the Reg, 
scores—one for the Dominance (Dom) factor ular Option (RO) and seventy-eight in the 


and one for the Love (Lov) factor. Transforma- plan. 


tion of the raw scores to standard scores allows 
for the determination of the summary category Results 
(i.e., octant or quadrant), which in turn is used 
to describe the predominate feature of the S’s 
self-concept. The octants are arranged on a cir- 
cular continuum and are in the following order: 
1. Managerial—Autocratic (Ma) ; 2. Competitive 


In order to investigate the possibility of 4 m 
lationship existing between self-concep T, 
choice of option plan, a chi-square was compute 
The obtained value (x? = 2.27, df = 7) was, 
significant. Thus, we conclude that the distrib 


Narcissistic (Cn); 3. Aggressive—Sadistic tion of self-c S f me 

(As) ; 4. Rebellious—Distrustful (Rd); 5. Self- | both options. To meres apne, A of a re 
effacing- Masochistie ne ; gf een tionship between choice of option and sex 0 P 
ent (Dd); 7. Cooperative—Over-conventiona chi-squares were computed with the distributi s 


(Coc), and 8. Responsible—Hypernormal (Rh). 
The Dom and Lov scale scores act as coordinates 
for the plotting of an intersection on this circular 
continuum, and the intersection defines the loca- 


of self-concepts, and the chi-square values got 
sented in Table 1. Inspection points out th?” ine 
the males there is a significant difference 1. ps 


distribution y t two oP ne 
tion of the summary octant or quadrant. The he major pee eS in that tia 


quadrants are defined in terms of scale scores on males in the RO are most frequently in the on? 


the two factors. High scale scores refer to scores category, whereas in the IO this category iS ng 
of 50 or greater, where low scale scores refer to of the lowest in frequency. An additional find os 
scores of 49 or less. The quadrants (in a counter- was the difference between males and mit 


F a i the ICL continuum) are à . seaant Ay 
clockwise direction on the, è p under the IO plan. Here the most significa" yya) 
thus defined: I. Hi Dom-—Hi bov; It. Hi Dom—Lo ference was noted in the first category mo j 
ori i Lo Dom=boLovpand TY, 2g Domi=Hi This difference illustrates that females, iu 
Lov. self-concept is of the Ma type prefer the i 
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plan, where males of the Ma type do not prefer 

or choose this plan. 
o pen performance scores for the self- 
a p quadrants? are presented in Figure 1. 
poe Dehn: of variance procedure was used to 
SS performance under the different options. 


Figure 1- 
—Mean T B 
ncept P est Performance for the ICL Self. 
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ICL QUADRANTS 


The y 
results are presented in Table 2. The 
Table > 


Option > Self-Concept Analysis of Variance 


Source 


(a) 


Shen 1 48.892498 3.8731 <.06 
nag ooncept 
Adrants 3 23,898936 1.8952 >.05 
(8B )tnter 
Gata 3 6,685 0.5219 >.05 


tr 


or 
Pooled 125 12,809 —— — 


pti 


lo 
Keting ect was marginally aea = 
e slig} sority in performance 
R A ag ; ance was 17.5 


S the 2rOUp. The mean perform 
and 16.3 for the IO. 

were computed—per- 
formance with Lov— 
f the options. 
The obtained 


ionship 

Suggest a very weak relations 
i. Veg, formance and the Dom and Lov fac- 
rtionshiPtively, the coefficients express the 
2 dir? between performance and Dom as 


~ “leg ang for IO males and inverse for RO 
~ for both RO and IO females. 


Table 3.—Correlations Between Performance (1), Dom 
(2), and Lov (3) Factors ap 


IO RO 

Sex a2 L3 1x 2 T 2655 
a 
Males 

r= stt -.036 -.02 -.16 
Females 

r= =<25 -.11 -.28 -.17 

Discussion 


The results of this investigation fall into basi- 
cally the same domain as those of Koenig and Mc- 
Keachie (9). While for the most part failing to 
reach significance, the findings do point to a need 
for further investigation in this area. Particu- 
larly intriguing are the sex differences that were 
found. An interesting discrepancy was noted for 
females who are high on the Dom factor and 
high on the Lov factor since they tended to choose 
the IO study plan. For females in general, there 
seems to be an inverse relationship between 
Dom and performance. This finding suggests that 
the adjectives and expectations which we attri- 
bute to the various octants and quadrants in 
terms of interpersonal behaviors may not be ap- 
propriate for males and females alike. It may 
be that we are in need of measures of self-con- 
cept factors which are sex specific. 

The finding that performance increases across 
the self-concept quadrants (see Figure 1) raises 
some additional questions in light of the inter- 
personal meanings associated with each quadrant. 
Behaviorally the Dom factor, at the high level, 
is an indicant of behaviors of “taking over,” 
“giving orders,” etc., and at low levels reflects 
being “meek” or “submissive.” The Lov factor 
at the high levels is an indicant of moving 
toward people in a positive affiliative manner, 
while at the lower levels suggests a hateful, 
aggressive demeanor. Recalling that the quadrants 
(and the octants) are defined as reflecting the 
conjoint expression of Dom and Loy, it seems as 
though performance on objective tests is related 
to low Dom and high Lov. Common sense would 
suggest that better performance should be asso- 
ciated with a competitive (ie. high Dom—low 
Lov) personality configuration, where in fact just 
the opposite trend was found for our sample. 
Our finding does make some sense in that the RO 
Ss in Quadrant IV did perform better than the 
IO Ss in the same quadrant. It seems logical that 
the traditional lecture environment would re- 
ward a more dependent stance (i.e., low Dom— 
high Lov) than the IO plan, and thus one would 
expect dependent Ss to perform better under the 
former environmental structure than under the 
auto-structuring demanded in the IO plan. 
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Self-concept as it was operationally defined 
here seems only marginally related to either per- 
formance or choice of option. It would seem that 
the factors explicated by Jones and Grieneeks 
(7) which are concerned with self-concept of 
ability, which were not evaluated in this study, 
hold more promise than do self-concepts focusing 
on interpersonal behaviors in terms of factors 
associated with scholastic performance. 

A final comment seems warranted in light of the 
choice of the ICL as the instrument to use for 
assessing self-concepts. The ICL lends itself to 
a diagnosis of both adaptive and maladaptive 
aspects of interpersonal behavior. However, due 
to the rather small frequency expected in some 
of the octants, it becomes difficult to employ a 
sufficiently large sample to merit either using 
octants or the adaptive-maladaptive information. 
Should a large enough sample be available to in- 
crease the number of Ss in all of the octants, 
then it would be recommended that analysis be 
performed which investigated the relationship 
between maladaptive degrees of the personality 
types, as this may well be where the relationship 
between personality and performance exists. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Send requests for reprints to William L. Albott, Re- 
search Department, Topeka State Hospital, Topeka, 
KS 66606. 

2. Now at Memphis State University, Memphis, TN. 

3. In that the frequency of self-concepts was found to be 
quite small for some of the octants, it was decided 
to use self-concept quadrants as the index of the Ss’ 
self-concepts. 
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Interaction with a “Significant Adult’”’ 


RICARDO GIRONA 
Bowling Green State University 


ABSTRACT 


Pred 


of th 


D 
agreg ELOPMENTAL psychologists have 
Sienific hat interaction between the child and 
Velo ant adults is one of the main factors in the 
further ment of the personality (2, 6, 15, 18); 
as one More, a significant adult has been defined 
Bratifie who has the ability to provide love and 
Stu iea ion (3), Unfortunately, most of these 
Ural ho. Quoted, having been conducted on a nat- 
Correlati environment setting (13), have been of 
r sence ional nature because the influences and 
father € of the significant adults, i.e., mother and 
Fashion. annot be manipulated in an experimental 


e eight parameters measured, namely, IQ, gen 


T 
fathar extent of the influences exerted by the 
w), aches mother as well as the peer group (5, 
hag be ol (12), neighborhood (16), and church 
en thoroughly researched and hypotheses 


adva, 
n 
affects ta as to the way in which ee a Lo 
e relati 


of each © Personality; however, 

fore a F S factors in relation to the others has 
ah tenis to establish because of the difficulties 
e ; 2 obtaining experimental isolation. 

2 “™portance of love and affection in the 
n of the whole personality structure, 
een the self-concept and the relationship 
the latter and the ability to produce 
nc aceptable behavior have also been in- 
ty lables (2) but here again the independent 
s have not been subject to adequate con- 


P; 

tin Ma Í 
t su the negative effects that the depriva- 
sont tutions by underprivileged groups (14) or 
bonal an alized children (21) has upon their 
rege Nde ip tellectual development has been ex- 
Sarpe hers. detail but in these cases the 
vs ge ave been circumscribed to the very 

S of development or have generalized 


coachin mieuna, sports events, amusement parks, the circus, student homes, 
e stu z utoring, and the like. It was expected that as a result of the extended 
ict ents and the children, measurable changes would occur that would lend suppor 
Personality and self-concept changes will occur as a resu 


ain . 
ed provided partial support for the expectations; significant c! 
eral adjustment, and need nurturance. 


lt of essentially positive experiences. Results ob- 
hanges were recorded in children’s scores in three 


their observations to whole populations, in neither 
case being able to indicate factors that might 
result in positive change. 

Numerous studies (7, 10, 11) have accumulated 
evidence tending to indicate that no appreciable 
changes come as a result of involvement in either 
the public schools or institutions of higher learn- 
ing, but recently, programs have been proposed 
(19) that would involve students with the com- 
munity and especially with underprivileged 
groups. The information available suggests that 
such programs may provide the answer to the 
problems noted. 

The above cited research suggests the need for 
an experimental program in which the presence 
of a significant adult in the environment of a child 
may be subject to experimental control and the 
effect of such presence assessed independently of 
other factors. At the same time, the experiment is 
combined with a program of community involve- 
ment for college students along lines susceptible 
to evaluation. 

The specific objectives of this proposal were to 
observe and assess in a longitudinal fashion the 
effect that would be produced upon the personality 
of institutionalized children by the availability, 
presence, and company of a young adult who 
would serve simultaneously as a model figure and 
as a source of rewards and emotional satisfaction. 


Method 


Population. Two populations were involved in 
the project, a population of children ages 6 to 9, 
all males including all the residents of one of the 
cottages of the Miami Children’s Center with a 
total number of twenty-one. The other population 
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consisted of twenty-one college students of both 
sexes who registered for a course in Educational 
Psychology, and who volunteered for participa- 
tion in the project. These students were exempt of 
ali other requirements of the course except class 
attendance and received credit for the course 
based on their participation and involvement in 
the project. 


Activities. The interaction between the children 
and the university students took place during the 
weekends of the academic quarter included in the 
duration of the project. On seven of these week- 
ends each of the students involved in the project 
was allowed to take a child out of the Center and 
engage him in some activity of their mutual 
choice. The range of activities proposed was as 
wide as logic and common sense might suggest; 
activities, however, such as visits to museums, 
sports events, movies, fishing, hiking, camping, 
and visits to the students’ homes were prevalent. 

Supervision and Counseling. The university 
students received instruction and supervision 
from two sources. Every student involved had two 
interviews with a case worker of the Center—one 
before the beginning of the project and a second 
after three to five weekends out with the child. 
The students also had regular appointments for 
interviews of 1 hour duration with the director 
of the project at 2-week intervals over the entire 
duration of the project. In these interviews the 
students related the range of their experiences 
and received advice as to ways of solving the 
slight difficulties encountered. No definite format 
was set for the interviews but they were largely 
patterned on a client-centered fashion. Some stu- 
dents spent all their time discussing the children 
placed in their charge whereas with others, when 
such a need or desire was expressed, the inter- 
views veered to a personal, in-depth type coun- 
seling. 

Definite instructions on how to handle the 
children were expressly omitted but the students 
were encouraged to allow the children responsi- 

bility in making decisions, to dispense praise 
gen erously, and to specify clearly from the begin- 
ning the ranges of behavior permissible, It had 
been expected that discipline problems might arise 
in the course of the activities engaged in by the 
Ss, however, without exception, after the first 
meeting all Ss expressed extreme satisfaction with 
the behavior of the children. ae 

Matching of the Subjects. Every university 

A in the project was paired for the 

dent involved in the proj 5 
goier f the project with one child from the 
duran aa pairing was made on a random basis 
Center. ard for sex, age, creed, race, or na- 
a p . It was left to the discretion of the 
iona irector to make changes between pairs 
protec’ uli þe justified as desirable, but no 
a fa were made during the duration of the 


project. 


Each university student was held responsible 
Ta 


for attending all interviews with the personnel of 
the Center and with the project director as 
specified previously. Also, he was requested to 
keep a diary of all the activities engaged in while 
with the child including a detailed report of such 
activities as well as personal observations regard- 
ing the nature of the interaction and changes 
observed in their own behavior as well as that of 
the child. 

Assessment Instruments. It was expected that 
as a result of the interaction between the 
college students and the children of the Center 
Some measurable changes would occur and some 
instruments would be needed to assess those 
changes. Because it was feasible to test exten- 
sively, a rather inclusive battery of instruments 
was used. The Hand Test (22), the Children $ 
Apperception Test (CAT) (4), the Weschler wi 
telligence Scale for Children (WISC), and a mo 4 
ified version of the Goodenough (9) in which t 
children were instructed to draw a picture © 
themselves rather than “a person” were used. A 

Responses to the Hand and the CAT wel? 
scored on the following dimensions as they 3P 
peared: 


Positive views of self; 
Positive views of significant adults; 
Aggressiveness; 

Independence; l 
Generalized fears; 

General adjustment; 

Need nurturance. 


The Goodenough provided a score which indt 
rectly is an indicator of views of self and aleo. 
measure of general intelligence; a more spec F 
score on intelligence was provided by the wi a 
The aforementioned scores provided operatio” i 
foundation for the formulation of specifie i 
potheses regarding predicted changes in the ¢ di- 
dren involved in the study for each of the 
mensions measured as follows. 


a 
Hypothesis 1: There will be a significant ys 
crease in the scores on ex 
of self” at the end of the 
perimental period. piw 
Hypothesis 2: There will be a significan ews 
crease in the scores on the 
of adults” at the end © 
experimental period. iw 
Hypothesis 3: There will be a significat ye 
crease in the scores 0? 4 ex 
ativity” at the end of th 
perimental period. 
Hypothesis 4: There will be a significa! 
crease in the scores 00 
pendence” at the end © 
experimental period. 


7 


GIRONA 


Hypothesis 5: There will be a significant in- 
crease in the scores on “gen- 
eral adjustment” at the end 
of the experimental period. 


Hypothesis 6: There will be a significant in- 
crease in IQ scores at the end 
of the experimental period. 


Hypothesis 7: There will be a significant 
decrement in the scores on 
“aggression” at the end of 
the experimental period. 


Hypothesis 8: There will be a significant 
decrement in the scores on 
“need nurturance” at the end 
of the experimental period. 


an gcsitability of using a control sample in 
the exper; etter generalize expected findings in 
his a erimental sample was explored; however, 
To st ee had to be discarded as unfeasible. 
mea, he hypotheses a simple t-test was used 
there ia of which it could be assessed whether 
Scores vas a significant difference between the 
end o achieved in the variables measured at the 
Conta; e project and before its beginning. Table 
ni eer mean scores of the variables measured 
twe n pres and posttests, mean differences be- 
Signig Pre- and posttest, values of t and levels of 
cance for the latter. 


Results and Discussion 


T ` 

Bro S basic idea of this experiment consisted of 
ations we on a somewhat regular basis, associ- 
lege stua Ween institutionalized children and col- 
dent r ents of Educational Psychology. The stu- 
With p ceived brief instruction in ways of dealing 
to deleg, children involved. They were instructed 

Sate as many decision-making respon- 
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sibilities as possible, limit the number of demands 
for discipline and adherence to rules, and dis- 
pense praise generously for whatever tasks the 
children were able to perform successfully. 

The student diaries, as well as their interviews 
with the instructor, suggested that throughout 
the project children were progressively able and 
willing to undertake new responsibilities which 
were reported as very significant to them. These 
responsibilities included buying tickets for shows 
and sport events, counting the change, ordering 
in restaurants, asking strangers for directions, 
and the like. 

It was expected that as a result of the one-to- 
one interaction between the students and chil- 
dren, and the experiences of success for the lat- 
ter, measurable changes would occur in the Ss 
involved. This would lend support to theoretical 
contentions that most relevant personality 
changes may in fact occur as a result of experi- 
ences of a positive nature. 

Results obtained provided at least partial sup- 
port for the expectations since the data provided 
adequate support for Hypotheses 5, 6, and 8. 
There were significant increases reflected in meas- 
ures of IQ and of general adjustment, and a sig- 
nificant decrease in measures of need nurturance. 
In other measures, e.g., views of self, aggressive- 
ness, and independence there were sizable shifts 
in the expected direction. However, perhaps due 
to the small size of the sample, these changes 
did not reach statistical significance. 

The evidence available in the literature regard- 
ing the effect that residing in an institution will 
have upon the personality of the boarders indi- 
cates that there is a negative correlation between 
length of residence and scores obtained on meas- 
ures of intelligence and emotional adjustment. 


and Post-Administration 


Tah 
le 


Mean P 


92.33 


? Pretest Posttest Difference T (two-tail) 
Ig 
Š c 100.10 7.76 2.94. <0,01 


an 

ma, CAT Self 2.90 3.55 0.64 1.10 NS 

Rana = Adults 3.21 3.30 0,09 0.22 NS 

“Cal 0. e ; 

nd Nurturance 3.29 2433 cat 2.20 <0.05 
kis ~ Tears 6.04 5.98 -0.06 -0,13 NS 

a -0.32 ! 

tnag a 5.91 5.59 0.32 ~1.520 NS 

Yang k Independence 220 2408 0,48 0.71 NE 

Bengt Creativity 2.206 212 0.13 -0.36 NS 

d 2.79 3.65 0.86 1.94 <0.1 


Can 
Mey General Adjustment 
| To 10,66 10.86 0.19 0.20 NS 


a 
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When compared to such findings, the results of 
this study seem to provide support for the notion 
that personality variables, intelligence included, 
are not static traits and that adequate manipu- 
lations of the environment, in this case the intro- 
duction of significant adult figures, can result in 
changes of a positive nature. 


The project described herein extended over a 
period of only 10 weeks and involved a relatively 
small sample. Nonetheless, the data obtained en- 
courage the suggestion that a similar project, 
extended over a longer period could generate 
substantial changes in the personalities of the 
children involved. 


A final point that should be discussed and would 
merit further research is the investigation of the 
traits or behaviors on the part of the students 
that were responsible for the changes observed 
in the children. Future research should empha- 
size observation and assessment of personality 
variables in the tutors that might be responsible 
for changes in the children. 


In this study the experimental Sample of col- 
lege students was compared to a control group 
matched in terms of age, sex, and academic clas- 
sification. Both samples were tested before and 
after with a battery that included the Study of 
Values (1), the Personal Orientation Inventory 
(20), and the Affect Scale (8). No statistical dif- 
ference was found between the two groups in any 
of the scores either at pre- or posttesting and the 
only recorded difference was limited to the fact 
that the entire experimental group was composed 
of volunteers. 


FOOTNOTE 


1. The experiment described in this report was part of 
a project completed at Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity under the sponsorship of the Anderson Center 
for Human Development. A complete report on this 
project is available from the Anderson Center. 
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The Effect of Academic Failure on Self-Concept 
and Maladjustment Indices 


ROGER BOSHIER, Victoria University of Wellington 


ABSTRACT 


E h &roups of second year university students were matched on self-esteem, intelligence, and personality 
experie a In the belief that global self-esteem would not be changed by a meaningful and drastic academic failure 

fear hy and that high esteem Ss, in response to failure, would show a greater change in self-esteem than low 
to fail Sei and that failed Ss would show poorer adjustment than control Ss, experimental group Ss were made 
ifeven. elf-esteem in both experimental and control groups went up but there were no significant between-group 
ut ncn except on a self/ideal-self discrepancy measure, which in the experimental group changed significantly, 
adjustm bectedly in a downward direction. Traditionally this change would have been regarded as indicative of better 
Suggest eg (as a result of the “failure”) but it is here regarded as a sign of defensiveness. Accordingly, it was 
and lo ed that the whole basis underlying the meaning of self/ideal-self discrepancy scores be reexamined. High 
W esteem “failure” Ss did not differ significantly in their response to the experimental treatment. 


A si ; 
ley RISIN G from the notion that an individual’s self-esteem persons can only assimilate informa- 


e 
e Self-regard or “self-concept” is learned tion relating to themselves which is consistent 
ents is qpoombination of rewards and punish- with their self-concept. 
-Dt can pe “SSumption that a person’s self-con- While it is difficult to synthesize the results 
Jecting ia experimentally manipulated by sub- and conclusions of all the studies that have ex- 
“Periences to controlled failure and/or success plored these kinds of relationships (because of 
N resy,,, —_ the unique combination of hypotheses, assump- 
ie = Sa bs failure it 38 generally one tions, etc.), it seems that changes in the self- 
ity Yul try to maintain a favorable self at i pee ; : 
Whice > SO If faced with an incongruent experience concept after an al tificially induced experimental 
Self o JS not consistent with his ideas about him- failure are most likely to involve changes relating 
“ept Rg try and retrieve a favorable self-con- just to the experimental task, are unlikely to 
tio l>. creasing defensiveness, denial, or ra- involve changes in global self-regard, and involve 
that tation, Crary (14) has noted in this respect a differential responsiveness on the part of high 
to a Ri Perceived degree of failure is not specific and low self-esteem Ss to stimuli which are de- 
© dete, a Class of objectively defined events, but valuing. What has been lacking in studies thus 
far is a meaningful failure experience as the in- 


À Md m ined by aspects of the S’s phenomenal 
edly the method used to induce failure. Re- 


m Q o . dependent variable. Subjects have been made to 
ntal < Sngle failure experience in an experl- 


j fail on puzzle tasks, bogus IQ tests, and experi- 


le 
lon ling gine has little effect on all ye mental tasks, but few have subjected Ss to a 
ut the self (15, 16) while high a failure which, in the S’s view could have drastic 


ber SSte > 
`Wviors ip Persons are said to seit o y psychological consequences. In this study a mean- 
tega CXplaini “sponse to success an 2 ao (11) ingful academic failure experience was the inde- 
Sitter | a j ee, Dee a persons pendent variable, and four hypotheses were for- 
self- f 
: : Manis ejir he Mar : tee High esteem mulated: 
uly Ues “St a preference for avoidance type re- 1. That in response to a drastic aca- 
Ny Which i * example, denial, in response to stim- demic failure experience, there would be 
Dp We e hreaten self-esteem, while low esteem no change in global self-regard as meas- 
xample, ured by the Bills (5) Index of Adjust- 


r : 
the Jeet; on eSsive tyne machaniams—for'e 
frame Other finding interpretable 
à e ork is that d à 


within ment and Values; 
2. That in response to failure high es- 


tg e A 
req 7. 5€lf-este _. are more teem Ss would show significantly greater 
fuin : influenced a A grati- change in self-esteem than low esteem 

Potential] enhancing com- Ss; 
he ations han ter e, threat- 8. Failed Ss would feel significantly 
: more defensive than control Ss; 


th Low self-esteem subjects ..- 
e opposite effect (18:387). 


Vein a stud d Hillmer 
tudy by Stotland and 11 
"des with the suggestion that low 


4. Failed Ss would show poorer adjust- 
ment (as measured by a self/ideal dis- 
crepancy score) than the control Ss. 
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Method 


S-R designs, in which hypothesized influences 

on self-regarding attitudes are varied under con- 
trolled conditions are superior, on methodological 
grounds, to the R-R studies which can never lead 
to firm cause-effect inferences. Accordingly, this 
study used two near identical groups (experi- 
mental and control) matched on a number of 
psychological variables. The Ss were sixty-six 
second year undergraduate psychology students. 
They were assigned to two groups on the basis 
of scores on Column 1 of the “self” scale of the 
Bills IAV. In group A (control group) there were 
sixteen men and seventeen women with a mean 
Column 1 Bills score of 170.73 and a B 40 
(1966) IQ of 123.2. In group B (experimental 
group) there were fifteen men and eighteen 
women with a mean Column 1 Bills score of 
174.42, and a mean B 40 IQ score of 122. Sixteen 
personality factor (8) data was available for all 
Ss. It was examined and found comparable for 
both groups. 

During the first class of the academic session 
(in New Zealand the academic session starts in 
March and concludes with “final” examinations 
in late October) the experimenter informed the 
Ss that a pass in the one “terms” exam of the 
year would be necessary if the student wished 
to sit the final exam. This fact was further re- 
ferred to on three other separate occasions during 
the first and second terms. Six weeks before the 
“terms” exam, which was scheduled for the end 
of the second term, Ss completed the Bills IAV. 
(As previously mentioned, Ss were then ranked 
according to the Column 1 score and every second 
S was assigned to an experimental group.) Six 
weeks later all Ss sat the test. One week later 
the experimenter announced that the marking of 
the terms exam was “well advanced” and that 

the marks fell “more-or-less” on a normal curve 


Table 1—Mean Test/Retest Bills Self-Esteem Scores For Two Groups Before and A 


Test Retest 
none ee ee ee. ee 
Control — No Failure 

Self-Concept a mine nk 
Acceptance of Self EE ap “ 
Ideal-Self III 212.5 212.9 
Self/Ideal-Self Discrepancy oi pa 
ixperimental — Failure 
} gelf-Çoncept T tag 11.08 
Jeane AE MER E 164.69 162.29 
Ideal-Self III 210,42 21 a 
self/Ideal-Self Discrepancy ve? H F 
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so “students who have scored over 50 percent will 
know that in relation to the rest of the class, 
they have scored well.” The experimenter an- 
nounced that the scripts were about to be re- 
turned 3 weeks after the Ss sat the exam. Prior 
to handing the scripts back, the experimenter 
wrote on all the experimental group scripts the 
comment, “Not clearly thought out” and then 
spuriously marked it 37 percent (the mark was 
on the back of the script). F 

Four weeks after the terms exam the experi- 
menter entered the room with the spuriously 
marked experimental group scripts. As he dis- 
tributed these scripts he reminded the Ss abou 
the normal distribution of the marks. Two of the 
experimenter’s confederates watched to see if » 
in the “failure” experimental group commun 
cated their mark to control Ss. When the expe!” 
menter had given out all the experimental grouP 
scripts he remarked audibly that he had inê f 
vertently left some scripts with another star 
member who was “looking them over.” He t sy 
detailed a S to go and fetch them. The exper 
menter apologized for the delay and instruct? 
all Ss to complete the Bills IAV while they W@ 
waiting. 1s 

Four minutes after the Ss had started the Bil 
IAV the S returned from the confederate se 
member’s study and announced in an audi ft 
voice that the experimenter’s confederatehad Je e 
the scripts at home.” At a prearranged time Je 
confederate entered the room wearing motorey® y 
gear? (it was well known that he rode a mot”; 
cycle) and carrying, under his arm, the cont 
group scripts. He apologized and left. The als 
perimenter then collected the completed ‘ost 
IAV’s while confederates handed out a post! j- 
questionnaire which all Ss completed. The exPe ip 
menter then handed each experimental 2" g's 
S a personally addressed letter containing 


fter Failure 
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Table 2.—Test/Retest Self-Esteem Differences Within Groups After Failure 


Diffs Squares 
iin ee eee ee eee 


Control — No Failure 


Self-Concept it 
Acceptance of Self JT 
Ideal-self III 


Self/Tdeal-Self Discrepancy 


Experimental — Failure 


Self-Concept I 
Acceptance of Self II 
Tdeal-Seif III 


Self/Tdeal-self Discrepancy 


-42 465 ns 
-48 2954 ns 
16 5172 ns 
24 5214 ns 
80 3498 ns 
58 3217 ns 
(0) 2662 ns 
-115 2267 * 


% 
ts 2.748 which is significant for 25 degrees of freedom beyond the .01 level (two- 


tailed test). 
Coy 
After exam mark and a short note of thanks. 
the exw Scussing possible purposes of the study 
Progeg /timenter revealed the purpose and the 
8roup a of the study to all Ss. Experimental 
S were later interviewed individually. 


Results and Discussion 


G 
io? ae Self-Esteem. The mean Bills IAV scores 
à Tab] groups were calculated and are presented 
lamna l. Control group retest scores for 
Md the l and 3 went up, while Column 2 
Hot gig, dScrepancy scores went down, though 
cantly. The same trends are apparent 
mental group mean scores—Column 1 
pores up, Column 2 and the discrepancy 
Othe but not significantly. Thus, ™e 
Sst. Sis is supported. r 
yee sin test differences within groups did not 
weya Ù cantly on Columns 1, 2, Or 3 gs 
elna, © experimental “failure” group LA 
d Stedhy, „Score altered significantly, but mis 
N 01). a downward direction a a. 
2) Mce afi king for a greater self/i a 
' er the experience of failure (see 


ot 
fan cSt th z in response 
Cha iure pE Second hypothesis, that in y 
ple iy Agh esteem Ss would show a greater 
asteem eo -esteem than low esteem >S- c} Te- 
as (in the “failure” group) We 


sa OVa.. tho. “test” scores 
cores? 170, q, Who had Column es coher Head 


> 10W self- as , 
Guat da paot entoem S5 as, OG tro 
ùd hSienig. Were calculated and Were no : ec- 

Ar Doty, cantly diferent. Accordingly, the $ 
th. Na} hesig 25 
Rt 4) V8ig must be rejected. led 
here E the posttest questionnaire Teven F- 
re no significant between-group 


ferences in defensiveness or degree of honesty 
with which the retest (IAV) questionnaires were 
answered. 

All evidence (including a vociferous response 
which ensued when the spuriousness of the “fail- 
ure” was revealed) indicated that experimental 
group Ss had been subject to a drastic and mean- 
ingful academic failure and yet there was no 
change in global self-regard. This maintenance 
of a constant self-percept in the face of threat 
is a pivotal argument for, and forms at the basis 
of, many descriptions of personality organiza- 
tion. With regard to our Ss we must conclude 
that the consistency of their self-esteem repre- 
sents a defense of their esteem and a defense 
against the anxiety, which, it is reasonable to 
assume (13) is associated with feelings of incom- 
petence. There are a wide number of defenses 
that could have been employed here ranging from 
repressions to rationalizations but the measure- 
ment of these was beyond the Scope of this study. 
However, the posttest questionnaires indicated 
that some Ss attributed at least part of their 
failure to external objects (such as the experi- 
menter) rather than to their own limitations. 

An interesting and unexpected result was the 
increase in self/ideal-self congruence that oc- 
curred in the experimental group as a result of 
the “failure” experience. Traditionally, a marked 
discrepancy between perceived and ideal self 
has been regarded as evidence of emotional dis- 
turbance or maladjustment (20). This interpre- 
tation is supported by research involving psychi- 
atric patients (9) as well as in the original 
Rogers and Dymond reports which suggest that 
progress in therapy will result in a reduced 
discrepancy between the self and ideal-self con- 
cepts. According to these explanations, adjust- 
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ment or emotional disturbance is linearly related 
to self-regard, that is, the greater the discrepancy 
between self and ideal-self the greater the mal- 
adjustment. In considering the present results 
in this context we would be forced to conclude 
that in response to the “failure” experience Ss 
showed better adjustment after the treatment 
than they showed before. Rather than accept 
that conclusion, which seems unlikely, the present 
writer suggests that the whole basis underlying 
the meaning of the self/ideal-self discrepancy 
score should be reexamined. The present evidence 
suggests that the relationship between discrep- 
ancy and maladjustment or emotional disturb- 
ance, rather than being linear, is curvilinear, 
that is, emotional disturbance may be indicated 
by either extremely high or extremely low dis- 
crepancies. Accordingly, a certain degree of self/ 
ideal-self discrepancy is to be expected. In fact, as 
Allport notes, man discovers that “salvation 
comes only to him who ceaselessly bestirs him- 
self in the pursuit of objectives that in the end 
are not fully attained.” Unity bestowed upon the 
personality “is never the unity of fulfillment, or 
repose, or of reduced tension.” “Nowhere in this 
endless developmental lattice ... do we find that 
equilibrium, reward, complacency, provide the 
sole key to motivation” (3:68). 

To borrow Maslow’s (19) terms we can say 
then that there are deficit and growth motives. 
Deficit motives call for a reduction of tension 
but growth motives maintain tension. Presumably 
in this light a moderate discrepancy between the 
perceived self and the ideal self is to be re- 
garded as healthy. Further empirical studies 
would be needed with discrepancy instruments 
such as the Bills IAV, or the Brownfain (7) 
measure before one could define what is actually 
meant by “moderate” discrepancy. Other writers 
(6, 10, 12, 17) support this view, with some sug- 
gesting that a large self/ideal-self discrepancy 
is ominous but is found only among individuals 
employing particular psychological defenses. Sen- 
sitizers and psychoneurotics have been named 
specifically (4, 8). Similarly, maladjusted indi- 
viduals employing other modes of defense, for 
example denial, would be expected to show little 
self/ideal-self discrepancy. From this point of 
view then we can say that the shift in self/ideal- 
self discrepancy which occurred in our “failure” 
group was a defensive reaction. (Latterly, a third 
“sition has been advanced by Achenbach and 
Ji jer (1) who suggested that self/ideal-self dis- 
ne is positively related to the individual’s 
CEO a eaatarrita Developing this idea Katz and 

level i (17) have shown that self/ideal-self dis- 
Zigler s found to be positively related to chron- 
parity wa e and intelligence.) Whatever the true 
ological this measure, past assumptions, par- 
meaning oa Rogeran position linking discrep- 
ticularly arly with maladjustment, must, in the 
fight af ke present results, be regarded with 


caution. 


In noting the change that took place in all 
scores, the discrepancy score in particular, con- 
sideration has to be given to the known tendency 
for self evaluations to become increasingly pos! 
tive with the passing of time (22). Interestingly, 
in this study both the control group and exper 
mental group Column 1 scores (self-concept) 
went up in the retest. Familiarity with the rè- 
sponse items has been offered in explanation 
when this tendency has been observed in other 
studies, but there are few ways of minimizing 
the influence of this variable. An alternative ¢* 
planation is that the S’s upward change repr? 
sented a shift in the range of the rating sc 
which was used, rather than a shift in actual 
feelings about himself. The change may refle 
z change in the manner of expressing self evalua 
ion. 

Summary 


‘ 
Two groups of second year university students 
were matched on self-esteem, intelligence, 2” 
personality variables. In the belief that glo 1 

self-esteem would not be changed by meaning” 
and drastic academic failure experience, and be 
high esteem Ss, in response to failure WOU 
show a greater change in self-esteem than 10 
esteem Ss and that failed Ss would show poo” 
adjustment than control Ss, experimental grov 
Ss were made to fail. Self-esteem in both (expe” e 
mental and control) groups went up but t er 
were no significant between-group differences ez 
cept on a self/ideal-self discrepancy measur’ | 
which in the experimental group changed sig™ 
cantly, but unexpectedly in a downward directio” 
Traditionally this change would have been r 
garded as indicative of better adjustment (as 2 
sult of the “failure”) but it is here regarded 2° 
sign of defensiveness. Accordingly, it was au 
gested that the whole basis underlying the mer, 
ing of self/ideal-self discrepancy scores be ree 
amined. High and low esteem “failure” Ss did ? 
differ significantly in their response to the e*P 
mental treatment. 


- 


eri 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Now at the University of Auckland, New Zealand 
2. Thanks are due to Stuart Slater. 
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ROBERT E. CLASEN 
Book Review Editor 


Thus will be demonstrated where new research is 
needed, where already completed research needs ex- 
lication and extension, and where the beginnings of 
a general classificatory system for classroom behav- 


ior may be rooted. 
The reviewer tenders unstinted admiration for the in- 


sight displayed in realizing the foregoing purpose. Since 
Greenberg employed her own criteria for evaluating the 
five evaluations, each of which involved a different cate- 
gorization scheme, it was inevitable that her presentation 
would be complex and perhaps confusing to the casual 
reader. However any teacher of social studies who studies 
her analysis will find the book helpful; any researcher 
planning a similar descriptive study will find the book 
indispensable. 

Even so, this reviewer believes there is a serious and 
possibly fatal flaw in all such descriptive studies. It is 
imperative that the worth of such classroom teaching be 
measured in terms of acceptable objectives. There was 
measurement present, but it was generally limited and 
largely limited to what may have been ephemeral gains. 
If the reviewer is right, these researchers wasted their 
genius as did, for example, Courtis and Thurstone. Nor 
js this more plodding reviewer wholly guiltless of a like 


error. < 
Courtis contended that all educational research should 


be of the single-variable type. He argued that the great 
progress in physics, chemistry, and like areas has been 
due to single-variable research. He displayed great inge- 
nuity in isolating narrow aspects of arithmetic and read- 
ing, and demonstrating experimentally how changes in 
these narrow traits could be ascribed to specific causes. 
By an intricate statistical manipulation of a vast 
amount of test data, Thurstone concluded that any stu- 
dent’s mental performance could be accounted for by a 
small number of pure traits. This led him to propose to 
the reviewer that education should consist of intensive 
practice of these few pure traits. 
The trouble is that pupils are not like physics nor are 
children like chemistry. Isolated single traits of Courtis 
and the pure traits of Thurstone are inextricably woven 
into a whole—a gestalt. Near the end of his life Courtis 
agreed, abandoned his earlier approach, and privately 
published and distributed seven booklets entitled The Com- 
ing Revolution in Education. 


(Continued on Page 354.) 
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Test Anxiety and Study Habits 


BRUCE C. WITTMAIER, Eisenhower College 


Abstract 
The relationship of facilitating (AAT+) and debilitating (AAT_—) test anxiety and study habits was studied. 


Students with low AAT— scores have more effective stud 


y habits and avoid delaying academic tasks. This 


suggests that test anxious Ss’ (high AAT—) test performance is partially affected by ineffective pre-examination 


behavior. 


STUDIES OF test anxiety have focused largely 
on test performance (e.g., 1, 5, 7, 8, 10). Although 
various investigators have examined the relation- 
ship of test anxiety and such diverse variables 
as leadership (2), level of aspiration of groups 
(13), and motives to approach failure and avoid 
success (11), none has looked at the pretest be- 
havior of anxious and non-anxious students, 

The amount of test anxiety a student experi- 
ences and the characteristic responses he makes 
to that anxiety affect his examination perform- 
ance. Certainly test anxiety is not restricted 
to the examination room, however. Many students 
begin to feel anxious days before a test. Mechanic 
(6), studying graduate students preparing for 
prelims, noted severe anxiety beginning weeks 
in advance of the examinations. This anxiety is 
probably in part the cause of, and in part the 
effect of, ineffective study habits. 

Spielberger and Weitz (9) underscored the im- 
portance of pre-examination behavior in their 
program to prevent underachievement by anxious 
college freshmen. Rather than relating anxiety 
histories as they expected, Spielberger and Weitz 
found the anxious students most concerned about 
the handling of immediate stresses through the 
development of better study habits and tactics 

for figuring out what instructors expected. The 
students evidently thought effective study habits 
would reduce their test anxiety. 

It appears that test anxiety is part of a general 
ineffective orientation to academic tasks. The 
Alpert-Haber Anxiety Test (AAT) was selected 
to identify test anxious students as it provides 
more information than other test anxiety meas- 
ures. Alpert and Haber (1) argued that an ef- 

iye test anxiety scale must measure the pres- 
fective intensity of responses which facilitate 
ence and i e as well as those which debilitate it. 
performance research revealed small but signifi- 
Tue at between the scales they de- 
cant cor oe examination performance: facili- 


a aap (AAT+), .23 to .37; debilitating 
ing £ k 
scale (AAT—), —-25 to —.28 (1). 


© jetv ld 
tating response to test anxiety wou 
A Leone of effective study habits. The 
be Ln expected students with high AAT+ 
investiga 


scores to have effective study habits while those 
with high AAT— scores to be less adequate aca 
demically. Students with high AAT— (and low 
AAT+) scores should fit the pattern of Spiel 
berger and Weitz’ test anxious Ss and shou 
have less effective study habits than those with 
low AAT— (and high AAT+) scores, who wer? 
expected to have good study habits. Prediction 
about students with low (or high) scores on bo 1 
scales do not follow directly from the theoretic@ 
background and were not made. Conceptually, 
those with low scores on both scales should be U 
affected by anxiety. They may feel anxious, 3 
their performances should not be altered. Stude” b 
with high scores on both scales have endorsed pun 
seemingly incompatible statements as “I wo 
most effectively under pressure, as when the ba 
1s very important” (AAT+) and “The mo 
important the examination, the less well I geen 
to do” (AAT—). Perhaps this represents & ger 
eral confusion about one’s ability to handle 4° 
demic tasks. = 

How do students cope with the anxiety oe 
erated by academic tasks? One way is to im ig 
diately attack the tasks, another is to avoid dor 
them. Barron (3) found that effective studen ij 
(as selected by the faculty) began studying TE 
in advance of an examination while the less 
fective ones postponed their preparations. It % 
expected then, that students with low r 
Scores (especially those with high AAT+ scile 
as well) would be less likely to delay tasks W t0 
those with high AAT— scores would be pron? 
Procrastination. 


yas 
i 


Method 


. 00 
Subjects. The AAT was administered to a 
Introductory Psychology students at the tw? 
versity of Rochester. From this pool fifty’ ys’ 
Ss were selected, thirteen in each of four grr 
(1) high AAT+, high AAT—; (2) high AA and 
low AAT—; (3) high AAT— low AAT+3 e% 
p 


top quartile 28-42, bottom quartile - 
ATT—, top quartile 29-42, bottom quartilé 
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21). Subjects were picked at random disregard- 
mg sex as there was not a sufficient number of 
each sex for a reasonable sample. There were 
ee een males and twenty-five females dis- 
5M uted among the groups as follows: (1) 8F, 
; (2) 4F, 9M; (3) 7F, 6M; (4) 6F, 7M. 

pr ests and Scoring. The Ss completed the 1956 
Stu e (4) of the Brown-Holtzman Survey of 
a y Habits and Attitudes (SSHA). Along with 
soore ee score, a delay avoidance (DA) 
aihe Was computed by scoring those items which 
gsp On the scale in the 1968 revision of the 


X A (not P A PET d: 
ministration) e at the time of initial a 


Results and Discussion 


line tè ordering of scores among groups was in 
in T ith predictions. Mean SSHA scores appear 
A able 1 and the analysis of variance in Table 
indicat Was a significant main effect for AAT—, 
haq 28 that Ss with low scores on this scale 
pote effective study habits. The AAT+ and 
high A interaction was also significant, with the 
he m T+, low AAT— pattern associated with 
ost effective study habits. 
3 ang pores and their analyses appear in Tables 
tation - Again the scores were in line with expec- 
Wi a. although only the main effect for AAT— 
Snificant. Subjects with high AAT— scores 


on th 


~ a ae) 


high low 
23.00 25.08 


e 
Group 1—Mean Scores by Achievement Anxiety Test 
e SSHA®* 


Aan high 


low 42.85 35-77 


S 5 3 

Stuay oe indicates more effective 
habits, 

Table 


2 
Analy sis of Variance of SSHA Scores 
| lees 
e 
F 
an df MS 


Aan, 1 3031 ciel 
any, 1 82 
ie 354 Er 
Pe 48 52.67 

aS 


Table 3.—Mean Delay Avoidance Scores by Achievement 
Anxiety Test Group* 


AAT+ 
ee ee oe ee 
high low 
high 135.92 16.31 
AAT- 
low 26.92 22.54 


ee ee eee 
*High score indicates less delaying of 
academic tasks. 


Table 4.—Analysis of Variance of Delay Avoidance Scores 


Source af MS F 
AAT- 1 1202 26.25% 
AAT+ t 135 

AAT+ X AAT- 1 149 3.25 
Error 48 45.79 

*p<.001 


were more likely to check those items which in- 
dicated a tendency to delay tasks. 

As the data were basically correlational, no 
statements can be made concerning possible cause 
and effect relationships between test anxiety and 
study habits. However, the data clearly indicate 
that anxious students (high AAT— scores) are 
likely to have less effective study habits and 
are more likely to delay academic tasks than 
those showing low debilitating anxiety. The 
AAT+ score is related much less clearly to study 
habits although the results are in the direction 
of a more effective outcome in the high AAT+, 
low AAT— group. The conceptual status of the 
high AAT+, high AAT — group is not clarified 
by these results, but the endorsement of items 
reflecting poor study habits is in accord with the 
suggestion that the endorsement of contradictory 
items is related to confusion concerning one’s 
ability to handle academic tasks. 

Wine (12) has recently developed the position 
that the adverse effects of test anxiety fit an at- 
tentional interpretation. This approach is con- 
cerned with how the S uses his time, the nature 
of his cognitive activity, and the content of his 
thinking. She suggested that 


the low test anxious person is focused on 
task-relevant variables while performing 
tasks. The highly test anxious subject is 
internally focused on self-evaluative, 
self-deprecatory thinking, and percep- 
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tion of his autonomic responses. Since 
the difficult tasks on which the test anz- 
ious person does poorly require full at- 
tention for adequate performance, he 
cannot perform adequately while divid- 
ing his attention between internal cues 
and task cues (12:92). 


The present finding that highly test anxious stu- 
dents demonstrate unsatisfactory study habits 
provides indirect support for this position. 

It seems then that test anxious (high AAT—) 

students’ poorer performance is partially attribu- 
table to ineffective or inappropriate pre-examina- 
tion behavior. Although test anxiety is modifiable 
through counseling, dealing with test anxious 
students should also stress the development of 
effective study habits and attitudes rather than 
assuming that better test performance (and per- 
haps better study habits) will appear if test anx- 
iety is reduced. Indeed, it is theoretically possible 
(although this has not been demonstrated) that 
lowering the anxiety of a student with high facili- 
tating but low debilitating anxiety will result in 
poorer performance. 
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Reading Interests of Children and Young Adults 


Jean Spealman Kujoth, 
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THIS IS a timely book. With the Ri 
tified as a nationa] mission for the decade of the ’70’s 
much emphasis is being placed on ways and means for 
developing essential skills in reading. Such an emphasis 
is both necessary and desirable, for functional reading 
ability is built upon a foundation of essential skills, Yet 
the fact remains that ability to read and desire to read 
do not amount to the same thing. Teachers who help chil- 
dren acquire the requisite skills must be Concerned, too, 
that their students develop sufficient interest in reading 
to make use of those skills. As the old song says, it’s what 
you do with what you’ve got that counts. Kujoth’s book 
has to do with helping young people do with what they've 
got by appealing to their interests. 

“The book,” Kujoth says in the introduction, “aims to 
speed the search for helpful enlightenment on the subject 
of reading interests of children and young people from 
one to twenty years of age.” The fifty-five articles from 
thirty-five serial publications, mostly journals, that are 
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The Satisfaction of Parents with Their Community 
Schools as a Measure of Effectiveness of the 
Decentralization of a School System’ 


ERNEST G. S. NOACK 


ABSTRACT 


demographic varia 


< .01), were found. 


P 
T EDUCATION has perhaps never been 

ode aa being as irrelevant as it is today. The 
reaucr: Aa peration of macro school systems, as bu- 

unica le organizations, thwarts the vital com- 
a son between professional educators an 
Dlacks Public. Various minorities, primarily the 
Schoo] andthe young, are exerting pressures on the 
k S to share the decision-making process with 
the Been as to make schools more responsive to 
Spondiee Many large school systems are re- 
thei ng to these pressures by decentralizing 


i 
distri pet? organization into community school 
role <S aimed at reestablishing the historical 
D Schools as servants of the community. 


ec D . 
Wher tralization is costly, particularly at a time 
Yet q.cducational funds are indeed scarce, and 
Adequact Talization is being implemented without 
me expa, Port from educational research, at 
wher ee of human efforts and tax dollars. 
Dine oe it is the purpose of this study to pro- 
mein e data to assist school systems who are 
teady hee? initiate decentralization, OY have 
4, The eegun to do so. 
atnese Udy sought to avail information relevant 
h questions. (1) Are parents of a decen- 

so mmunity school district more satisfied 
digg aliz ir schools than parents of a regular 
tictrict ed district? (2) Is the type of school 
age with etter indicator of a parent's satisfac- 
- the schools than the parent’s race Or 
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the 
Nog tt > 
ion, Artic 5e goals. Furthermore, Si cti 
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zeq 
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Significant relationships between 


cant ing < .01). The implications seem to be that 
indicator of parents’ satisfaction with schools than paren 


mine the significance of district type as an indicator of parental satisfaction 
iables. The relationships among these variables were ex- 


district type and attitudes 
district type was significantly more 
type of district is a more signifi- 
ts’ age, race, or socioeconomic status. 


Using Fisher’s z, 


blacks and the young, this researcher intended to 
measure the impact of the variables race and age, 
in comparison with the variable district type, on 
parental satisfaction with the schools. Research 
reveals that differing priorities for education are, 
among other variables, attributable to race and to 


age. 

The definition of decentralization, as employed 
here, is founded on the operating New York City 
concept. A decentralized district is a community 
district within the city school system, comprising 
the pupil attendance area of a senior high school 
with its feeder schools. A decentralized district 
is headed by its own superintendent and board of 
directors, and enjoys a semi-autonomous status 
in (a) establishing the objectives of the compre- 
hensive education program, (b) recommending 
teachers, administrators, and other staff for em- 
ployment and probation, and (c) determining the 
priorities for expending allocated funds. 


Procedure 


The decentralized study district was identified 
by the central administration as meeting the 
above criteria. The centralized district was se- 
lected, in conjunction with the central adminis- 
tration, as the one most similar in racial compo- 
sition to the decentralized district; the two dis- 
tricts are geographically contiguous. 

The sample consisted of 1,000 parents selected 
by stratified random sampling technique. In each 
district 250 were selected from high and 250 from 
low census tracts. To qualify, a census tract had 
to be exclusively high or low in each of four 
categories: (1) years of education, (2) income, 
(3) rent or house value, and (4) separate general 
socioeconomic index, These 1,000 Ss were inter- 
viewed by thirteen University of Washington 
undergraduate education students. 

The interview instrument was a close-ended 
questionnaire. The Ss were to respond to each of 
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hort items with one of four responses: 

en all, somewhat, much, and very much. The 
idity of the asta 
eet ae validity: a survey Specialist, pro- 
ional educators L 
pea and public schools, and black and white 
lay citizens concurred that the instrument meas- 


—posttest of nineteen Ss, which yielded r — -895, 
significant at the .001 level, 

The hypotheses were tested by correlational 
designs. The relationship between district type 


below vs above 80). This relationship was also 
measured by the eta coeffici 


a J efficient, where age and 
Satisfaction are both continuous 


c r the study, 65.7 percent 
responded to the interview instrument. Thi 


the centralized; 316 were Negro, 339 Were Cau- 

casian or other; 119 were 30 y 

below, 538 were above age 30. 
The correlation between distric 


t type and satis- 


.289. The m 


ean response of 


So 
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the decentralized district was 92.26, and of A 
centralized district 29.59; a t-test finds this g 22 
ence significant beyond the .001 level. The corr 2 
tion between race and satisfaction yielded r 61 
-119. The mean response of the Negro was pe 
and of the Caucasian and other 30.28; a t- 01 
found this difference significant at we ae 
level. The correlation between age (dichon 
at 30) and satisfaction yielded r = .006. ei 
mean response of the age 30 and below Eo A 
30.86, and of the above age 30 group a ants 
t-test found this difference to be nonsigni eee 
So, the correlation between age (onua i 
and satisfaction yielded an F ratio = 1.119, W 
is likewise nonsignificant. jons 
This researcher drew the following can 
out the population sampled. The hypo 
survived disconfirmation. Parents of the their 
tralized district are more satisfied ketik dis- 
Schools than are parents of the centralizen y 
trict, and district type is a better indicator 0 
satisfaction than race or age. 


the attitude changes of i rs, admin 

Pupils, teachers, 
rators, and the community at large shoul a 
Correlated with district type as this study 
Ports to have done with the parents. 
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Student Perceptions of Teachers— 


Factor Analytic Study 


Wi 
aLam D. COATS and LLOYD SWIERENGA 
ern Michigan University 


JACK WICKERT 
Kalamazoo Public Schools 


ABSTRACT 


The objectives 


of this study were to determine the number and nature of factors which account for student 


iercertions of teacher effectiveness. The technique consisted of factor analyzing the popular Teacher Image Ques- 
Onnaire used by the Educator Feedback Center at Western Michigan University. The sample consisted of 1,427 


classes yieldi 


in test items. 


in 
E of student reactions to teachers. 


sider DE NT perceptions of teachers are con- 
tion poo.) Many to represent relevant informa- 
th prewtding teacher effectiveness. However, at 
aboy ‘Sent time educators are in disagreement 
from © type of inferences which can be drawn 
that ea Perceptions or reactions. It is possible 
Marily o ent ratings of teachers are based pri- 
edge "0M Several variables such as teacher knowl- 
x hu aathusiasm, concern for others, and sense 
Pojecti or, or on some single factor. The specific 
hey a Ve of this study was to determine the num- 
nature of factors which underlie student 


Der, ; 
“€ptiong of teachers, 


Soci 


tor faders as loading on essentially two fac- 
though these factors have been given a 
na, og different labels by researchers, they 
-cen ht of as person-centered and organi- 
al toraered. The early work of Halpin (4) 
oi tio +e, using the Leader Behavior De- 
tlucation Questionnaire (LBDQ) suggested that 
Ke basic! administrators were perceived along 
consi imensions, initiation of structure 
lopeg Sideration, The anat (8) was de- 
m an attempt to increase the number of 
yt Ver actors measured by the instrument. 
ne Stud Brown (2) in an extensive factor ana- 
(o bagi found the LBDQ—12 to load on just 
Stem s factors which he labeled “person” and 
Ta as ppt the field of management, writers 
aj] Boe (5 lake and Muton (1) and Kepner and 
terg aana identified two factors related to over- 
ragt ang wal effectiveness as production cen- 
be Seapo uan centered. Stern (9) summar 
veoh eet to rch on classroom instruction wi 
0: imes 1e Nondirective vs diene ee 
y § 5 e, 4 3 “foati i 
nathe veh acher behavior cog $ aaee 
DA direct teacher 
l Me te 


a 


Scientists generally view behavior of ` 


i ng 42,810 student responses from teachers representing all academic fields in grades 7-12 from Mich- 
(Ean, Ilinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Wisconsin., A single factor accounted for an average of 61.5 percent of the variance 
oth, The remaining 40 percent of the variance to be accounted for was evenly distributed among five 
ler factors, The results of this study should help educators to recognize the limitations, strengths, and mean- 


which might be labeled teacher-centered and stu- 
dent-centered, account for much of the variance 
in student perceptions of teachers. The work of 
Osgood (6), however, suggests that a single eval- 
uative or attitudinal dimension may be an almost 
overwhelming factor in influencing responses to 
rating scales. 

The type of student perceptions investigated in 
this study were based on the Teacher Image 
Questionnaire (TIQ) used by the Educator Feed- 
back Center at Western Michigan University. 
This is a popular questionnaire which is currently 
being used as a feedback device by several thou- 
sand teachers throughout the continental United 
States. A brief description of the services of the 
Educator Feedback Center follows. 

The basic service provided for teachers con- 
sists of a tabulated image profile representing 
average student reactions to questions believed 
to be related to teacher effectiveness for the 
teacher on whom the data are gathered. These 
student perceptions are obtained by means of the 
TIQ which requires about 10 to 15 minutes to 
complete. Individual responses to the question- 
naire are anonymous and it is used now only in 
grades 7 through 12. The questionnaire is de- 
signed to measure reactions varying from poor 
to excellent to questions like the following: 


Knowledge of Subject: Does he have a thor- 
ough knowledge and understanding of his 
teaching field? 

Fairness: Is he fair and impartial in his 
treatment of all students in the class? 
Control: Is the classroom orderly but also 
relaxed and friendly? 

Encouragement of Student Participation: 
Does this teacher encourage you to raise 
questions and express ideas in class? 

Sense of Humor: Does he share amusing ex- 
periences and laugh at his own mistakes? 
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Assignments: Are assignments sufficiently 

challenging without being unreasonably long? 

As soon as the questionnaires are completed 
they are returned to the Center for analysis. After 
analysis, a teacher image profile is developed and 
sent to the teacher on whom the feedback was 
gathered. An example of a profile for just five 
of the twelve variables measured by the ques- 
tionnaire is shown in Figure 1. 


Figure 1.—Example of Teacher Profile 


ake Key to questions: 
1. Fairness 
Good 2. Control 
3. Attitude toward 
Ave. Students 
4, Variety 
Fair 5. Sense of humor 
a (ete. ) 
Im 2°53 A 5 (etc.) 
Method 
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year when the data were gathered. It should be 
noted that since each of the 1,427 classes 
composed of approximately thirty students, the 
total number of student responses on which 
factor analysis was based is equal to 42,810. A 
Teachers were mailed the appropriate numba 
of questionnaires and instructed to ask one a 
their peers to administer them. Standard jis 
tions were read to students which requested the > 
to respond honestly and frankly with the a 
surance of complete anonymity. Completed ques 
tionnaires were collected and returned by = 
to the Educator Feedback Center. Student 2 


Sponses were then converted into punched cat 
form and a 


step involved th 
correlation mat 
questionnaire, 


Results 


Results of the intercory 


dis- 
Played in the 12x12 i 


elation analysis are trix 
f this matrix sugges 
stionnaire share & 


Ro =ne e a a 9 w u B 
1 1.00 .61 454 56 Oo a a e eereera 
2 100: 66 4S E g 53 5g ‘oe y> n 7 
; i 1 je gi O i 166 -58 52 
5 are si 39 432 3g gg 0 
6 ee ee 65 4 
7 mO es 54 7] ‘Th 460 8? 
8 WO e 62 65 «68 
9 1.00 53 ng 66 A 

10 1.00 .65 „57 «34 
11 1.00 67 

12 1.00 
i<—«_ 8. Attitude (oad Sibject; Sense of on 

4, Control; 9. Variety in teaching {%t Opinions; 12. ; 


n 


n Planning and preparation. 
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Se amount of common variance since the 

) for the x pairwise correlations range from .32 
Sense aie ae between teacher control and 
teacher. humor to .85 for the correlation between 
Theve aia and attitude toward students. 
cut clu = nop appear to be meaningful and clear- 

ers Ha ers of pairwise correlations. However, 
might ye appear to be some tendency for what 
band called student centered items to cluster 
clust er and for items related to structure to 
R er together, 

l tir DaS of converting the intercorrelation ma- 
axis a factor matrix based on the principle 
Matrix fs od of rotation appear in Table 2. This 

actors tains information for only those three 
varia hich accounted for a significant amount 
th kes in test items. As was suggested by 

Seems P elation analysis, a single factor 

M all ite € accounting for much of the variance 

to be Ww ems, However, two other factors appear 

tions y orth noting because of their high correla- 
contain ith some of the items. Table 3, which 
S the squared factor loadings from Table 


Tab] 
are Dh š 
naire Factor Loadings for Teacher Image Question- 


Teea 


Table 3.—Factor Loadings S 
a E gs Squared for Teacher Image 


a eee 
= a 
Factors 
—— ne eS 
1 2 3 h2 

ee 
Knowledge of 

Subject 5767 tae 5.4 68:3 
Clarity of 

Explanations 68.2 4 -53 68.9 
Fairness 66.9 110 TELI sore 
Control 39.5 41.6 of ise 


Attitude To- 
ward Students 72.5 Wie 9.1 88.6 


Stimulates 
Interest 70.35 1.0 16.0 87.3 


Attitude To- 
ward Subject 


Attitude Toward 
Student Opinions 67.8 Tet 8.5 85.4 


Variety in 


Teaching 
Procedures 50.8 4.8 24.0 79.6 
Encouragement 
of Student 
Participation 73.7 eT 1.2 80.6 
Sense of Humor 57.4 11.1 +2 68.7 
Planning and 

48.1 28.9 4.6 81.6 


of sledge 
Benq ety of 
nations 83 .O7 —.-06 
trnegs g2 -,10 235 
tro) 04 
” 3 05 a 
Stug = Toward 
85 —~2T +50 
Inta lates 
rest 
Atti 84 1O =. 40 
z 
Saa de Deans 
Att t 0 -0 


in 
By 3 Procedures 


Q up 

Ñ a 
tudoy p ient of 
Shs 


è of g 
Db, 


articipation 


„82 -27 +29 


7A -,22 -.49 


„86 -.24 =.11 
6 33 =005 


Sparas and 
tion sg = 9h +22 


Preparation 
61.5 9.7 6.7 77.9 


Average 
i 


2, shows the percentage of variance in each item 
as well as in the total questionnaire which is ac- 
counted for by each of the three significant fac- 
tors. Factor I accounts for 61.5 percent of the 
variance in the questionnaire, Factor II accounts 
for an additional 9.7 percent and Factor TIT ac- 
counts for 6.7 percent more of the total test vari- 
ance. So these three factors account for 77.9 or 
about 80 percent of the total variance in the 
questionnaire. Also, these factors account for a 
minimum of 67 percent and a maximum of 87 
percent of the variance in any single item. The 
three factors account for the least amount of 
variance, 67.5 percent, in teacher attitude toward 
subject and the largest amount of variance, 87 
percent, in the variable student interest. 

An examination of the direction of the factor 
loadings shown in Table 2 and of the coefficients 
of determination in Table 3 suggests some reason- 
able labels for the three factors. The single most 
important factor is viewed here as a kind of 
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teacher charisma or teacher popularity. Even 
though some of the items such as teacher knowl- 
edge of subject and teacher attitude toward stu- 
dent ideas appear intuitively to have no neces- 
Sary relationship with each other, Factor I ac- 
counted for much of the variance in these and 
other seemingly independent items. Of course, a 
case could be made for other slightly different 
labels such as student attitude toward the teacher 
and actual teacher effectiveness. Factor II might 
be called a structure centered factor since it is 
positively correlated with such items as knowl- 
edge of subject, control, attitude toward subject, 
planning and Preparation; and negatively corre- 


Discussion 


As noted in the introduction of this Paper, 


nce researchers have identi- 
Which seem to account for 
Vior of group leaders, These 


or popularity determines to a large extent how 


students react to questions about the 
This is not to say that student ratings 


are not important or meaningful. Teacher 
charisma is probably a function of teacher ae 
tiveness, Furthermore, as indicated above, @ 
least 40 percent of the variance in student ratings 
of teachers is independent of the charismati¢ 
factor and probably represents fairly objective 
student judgments, 


Results of this study might be of particular 
interest to th 


student ratin 
ness for 


cent of student ratings is uni 
uative dimension indicates t ne 
might be used profitably as Me 
on packages consisting of on 
ures on severa] additional variables such as P +h 
ratings, administrator ratings, student zeo 
e cognitive and non-cognitive areas, A 
Wareness of sound teaching pra 
„to his special interest area. Of cou 


res, and relevan 
e literature. 
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Critical Chunk, Physical Length, and Number of 
Words per Chunk in Programmed Instruction 


JAMES M. FURUKAWA, Towson State College 


ABSTRACT 


Posttest performances on chunks which were either required or not required within the program revealed that 
both high and low short-term memory Ss did better (p < .001) with required chunks. The scores on the required- 
response chunks were reanalyzed in terms of long, medium, and short information frames and found to be insignifi- 


anf, although low Ss had poorer scores (p < .05) 


and showed signs of overloading. The conclusion drawn was 


that requi i h of frames determines difficulty level of programmed in- 

quired- d not physical length o y progr: n 
Struction, A mE TS thei se ciara chunks revealed that the number of words in a chunk did 
Not affect performances. The implication of the study: identifying and matching the chunks necessary to respond 
Correctly within a step oF the program with a S’s short-term memory can result in maximal learning. 


oe ik CHUNKING method of determining ap- 
ti eral SS of steps in programmed instruc- 
Preyj or high and low short-term memory Ss was 
viously investigated by this author (4). It 
wo Y Pothesized that maximal achievement 
chung, Suit by matching the number of response 
S in a question frame with the number of 
s ce Of the S’s short-term memory. The find- 
potn, this earlier study strongly supported the 
day ah Performances on immediate and 2- 
and ay ed posttests were poorest at the 1, 2, 
and lo VIS and best at 7 and 14 for both high 
they į; Y, Short-term memory Ss. The data fur- 
from 4cicated that the low Ss would benefit most 
Concentra, 7 level. An understanding of several 
to t Contained in the earlier study is essential 
requi Present investigation and these, therefore, 
Poe aboration. These concepts include the 
(8) o = P size, and short-term ages agree p 
p ng concept implies that peop! 
be ia memory capacity, n capacity which ee 
Materias red after a single exposure to ver 
S9 ‘ chunk its ing to Deese and Hulse 
Novideg Pe ae et ae than one word, 
sprue ese words have sufficient internal 
He reai 5° that the recall of one facilitates 
fOWevee of the others. In Furukawa’s study, 
Rie SE the chunk was a Hawaiian word which 
% ha © recall in order to respond correctly 
Step SStion within the programmed ee kes 
Sze refer, difficulty level of p 
by. beer “str netion ne concept, however = 
7 quately or uniformly beens ka 
14° Aceon 7, he earlier study was to de ma 
ping to the number of chunks G, a , 
8r pont) Which the Ss had to learn in or a 
siga, Thy. orrectly to questions within the pr - 
; 5 Meant that Ss using ra “4 
en Order, fore oa 5 r different 
ed a total of forty 
bjects usino the 21-chunk step saw 


twenty-one sentences, followed by twenty-one 
questions and twenty-one answers, for a total 
of forty-two different chunks. All programs were 
identical, only the step sizes varied. 

Short-term memory is being studied when items 
are presented once at a rate of less than 2 seconds 
per item and retention is assessed after less than 
30 seconds (11). The short-term memory or 
chunking capacity of a S was determined in 
the present and earlier studies by using twenty 
2-digit numbers. These were presented visually, 
in a single trial at the rate of one every 2 seconds, 
with a 2-minute free-recall period. The process 
was repeated with twenty adjective-noun combi- 
nations. Each number and each pair of words 
correctly recalled counted 1 point, with the ex- 
ception that 144 point was scored if only one of 
the pair of words was correct. The average of the 
two scores became the short-term memory score 
of the S. t 

The present investigation was conducted in 
response to several questions raised in the earlier 
study. One question dealt with the identification 
of the critical chunk, the chunk which can be 
manipulated to control the difficulty level of the 
steps within the programmed instruction. This 
question arose because information, question, and 
feedback frames in the earlier study all contained 
the same number of chunks. Consequently, the 
conclusion that difficulty level of a step can be 
determined by the number of chunks in the ques- 
tion frame was open to challenge. The answer 
was sought in the present investigation by vary- 
ing the number of chunks in the information 
frame while keeping the number of chunks in 
the question frame constant. Six questions on 
the posttests covered the information frame 
chunks; only three of these were required re. 
sponses within the question frames. It was hy- 
pothesized that required-response chunks lead 
to higher posttest scores for all Ss. 

A second and related question raised by the 
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earlier study was: Will variations in the physical formation, question, and feedback wen D 
length of the information frames affect posttest length of the information frames varie a 
performances of high and low short-term memory thirty-one to seventy-two typewritten lines, ks 
Ss on the required responses? This question arose pending upon the major divisions of Hamac et 
because the earlier study held chunks in infor- article. All frames were followed by three os i 
mation frames and question frames equal and pletion-type questions requiring response chu 3 
constant; for example, an information frame of one, two, or three-or-more words and mes, 
with seven chunks was always followed by a answers. These response chunks were primara 
question frame requiring seven chunks as re- nouns or adjective-noun combinations. By de 
sponses. Similar studies dealing with the physi- 


nition, the programmed instruction had a 3-chunk 
cal length of frames have been conducted by step size (4). The immediate and delayed post- 
Feldman (2) who increased the physical length tests were identical and consisted of the afore- 
i mentioned three questions, plus three others — 
(6) who added irrelevant information and com- i 5 


l 
instruction, for a total of forty-two questions. 
produced negative results, however, as neither €n questions were randomly selected from among 
ued normal text Se aor stadiga the ef- the forty-two and used as a pretest 
ects of the programs on igh and low short-term Procedure The sho. : ry test was 
memory Ss, e present study used informa- administered 3 meee Geet the. study of the 
tion frame lengths determined by the natural programmed instructi Administration an 
divisions within Hamachek’s (5) article. Tt was scoring proced ction. minis e E 
ypothesized that physical length variations will also fer “res were as describe the re- 
not differentially affect posttest performances = See references 3 and 4). Based on 
either high or low short-te: 


» SS Were divided into high an 
low short-term memory groups. The thirteen 


ow Ss had scores =8.50, th rating the two 
e numb s » thus separating th ‘on 
fo 7 ances? Tr ponse chunk affect Doetie (ig) 2 approximately one standard deviatio 
ormances ? Sis a relevant question since the ud he 
a E Doct was coma we bere 
selected in the a ont ee quinens® chunks period, Ss wey, i Jlor ed to oting the po e 
and three-or. aa pee ge sr mr two, instruction af faa yi to study the a Z inutes: | 
cee as hypothesi : a l n pace for 
that variations in the number of words in paa fifteen-minute Periods were allowed to comple " 
quired response chunks would not affect Posttest ° mmediate postte t 
performance of all Ss. 


om s osttes 
administered 2 days ee ieee 


e 
r. All time periods Wer" 
To summarize, the three h ers 


, Sypotheses were: (a) cen to permit Completion of the require 
required-response chunks will lead to higher post- Answer, “tered to 
test scores for all Ss; (b) Physical length varia- pe a on the Posttests Were considere a 
tions of information frames will not differentially wi ct if Ss gave either the exact words i 
affect posttest performances on the required-re_ ords comparable to those used in the progra™ 
sponse chunks; (c) variations in the number of 
words in a required-response chunk will not af- Results 
fect the posttest performances of Ss. 


‘ The Pretest Scores 
fate ana’, SS did not dies ton ome. 
Method a Sar and delayeq Posttest rele igs all Ss wers 

Subjects. A total of twenty-six Ss, thirteen hich ant hi 


er F uestion” 

with high and thirteen with low short-term Mem, u ch elicited the KE pee: the no s y. 
ories, participated in the experiment, AJ] Were auy response chun S, as indicated in Table i 
in an educational Psychology class taught by the a ae 3. The analysis o. variance also reve? ) E 
experimenter and participated in the experiment betwee ie arginal si gnificance (p < iy 
as a normal part of their course requirements, whic high an Ow short-term memory est Y 
For motivational purposes, they were told that alone avored the former, The delayed postt 7) j 
scoring in the upper third of the distribution between aed a Significant interaction (p <- nk fi 
of immediate posttest scores would add 3 points (see Table ort-term memory and type of chu er f 
to their next scheduled examination grade. E A 2 and 3). This resulted from grer it- : 

Materials. The short-term memory of a S was erm m ee between high and low sho, 3 
determined by the use of twenty 2-digit numbers compareq rs on the required responses W 
and twenty adjective-noun combinations, as de- cores on the Tenge duired responses wer? 
scribed earlier. : 5 ; analyzed in erms of ten eSPonse chani ee 

The programmed instruction used in the pres- Tame lengths a wee different infor of 
ent study was divided into a total of seven in- pn 


g of sevent t medium sg 
fty-one, and short of thirty-one ty peri tten Line” i 
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aoe 1.—Analysis of Variance of Immediate Posttest 
res 


Source af ss .MS F 


Between Ss 25 308.05 


Short- 

Term 
Memory 

(stm) 1 37.23 37.23 3.30" 
Ss/stm 24 270.85 11.29 NS 
Within Ss 26 1030.00 

Chunks 

(cs) 4 880.70 880.70 71.37** 
STM x Cs 1 1623 1.23 NS 
Ss x Cs/ 

STM 24 148.07 12.34 NS 
Me <.10 

P<.001 


Table 2—Means and Standard Deviations for Immediate 

nd Delayed Posttest 

—_— E 

SS Ee 
Response Chunks 


Within Program 


Short—term Memory Required Non-Required 
a RS, le 


Timediate Test 
High 
M 16.5 
SD 2.8 
Low 


M 14.5 
" SD 3.4 
“layeq test 
High 


M 15.5 
SD 5.9 
Low 


nierenctder within the program). No significant 
ther, Was found (see Table 4). There way 
Me SS, a significant difference (P < - 
the high over the low short-term mem- 
24u ` Mean scores for the high on me y 
> Yesp i short frames were 2. Te y were 


Vectively; mean scores for the 
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2.2, 1.7, and 1.3, respectively. No interaction was 
found. 

An analysis of variance of the scores made on 
questions requiring one, two, and three-or-more 
word chunks revealed no significant differences. 


Table 3.—Analysis of Variance for Delayed Posttest 
Scores 


Source af SS us F 


Between Ss 25 407.31 

Short- 

Term 

Memory 

(STM) 1 44.351 44.31 2.93% 
Ss/STM 24 363.00 15.42 NS 
Within Ss 26 892.00 

Chunks 

(cs) 1 738.77 738.77 141,.26%*%* 
STM x Cs 1 277? 27e 5.51** 
Ss x Cs/ 

STM 24 125.46 D25 NS 
*p <.10 

**p <, 05 F 

***p <., 001 


- Table 4.—Analysis of Variance for Frame Length 
Differences 


Source af 
A ee 


Between Ss 25 28.62 

stm 1 6.24 624 6.68% 
Ss/STM 24 22.41 .93 NS 
Within Ss 52 533.33 

Frames 

(Fs) 2 2.49 1.25 NS 
STM x Fs A D025 165 NS 
Ss x Fs/ 

STM 48 27.50 .57 NS 
*p €,05 

Discussion 


The results confirmed and gave greater weight 
to the findings of the earlier study (4). Most 
important among these findings was the identifi- 
cation of the required-response chunk in the ques- 
tion frame, as the critical chunk, the one which 
determines the difficulty level of steps or frames 


in programmed instruction. This conclusion is 
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based on the observation = ei w eo 
ired-response chunks and, , 
po hee Shes per raa were not affected 
e A in the physical length of ee 
y es. The effects may be attributed to t 
bie aa] format which facilitated learning 
Ee critical chunks. They were repeated three 
es: in the information, question, and answer 
eel Furthermore, the questions served as 
cues to identify the important words. = 
The identification of the response chun’ i a 
being the critical ones may be accepted as a 
tional confirmation of the findings of Meyer (7), 
Pressey (9), and Rothkopf (10). They 
used adjunct, self-instructional tests which are 
similar to the technique of providing questions 
after the presentation of a unit of related verbal 
materials to improve learning. There is a real 
difference involved, however, between the ad- 
junct, self-instructional method and the pro- 
gramming technique used in this study. The 
difference lies in the provisions for specific learn- 
ing ability differences of the Ss. As was found in 
the earlier study (4), matching the chunk level 
of the S’s short-term memory and the chunk 
level of the programmed instruction can lead to 
maximal performance. 
The interaction on the delayed 
be attributable to the greater difficulty of the 
non-required responses, 


tlier study in which the 
learning scores and loss over time were least 
at the most difficult step size, 

An analysis of required-response.. 
on the three different frame lengths 
short-term memory Ss. Their mean d 
long, medium, and short „information frames 
showed no significant variations IN scores. On the 
other hand, the mean scores of the low short- 
term memory Ss revealed an orderly decrease, 
The most logical explanation of this phenomenon 
is that the low Ss were being gradually over- 
loaded (8). As a result, each succeeding frame 
resulted in less and less learning even though the 
frames actually decreased in length. An alterna- 
tive explanation may be that the Ss became 

ressed for time. If this were true, the mean- 
3 e difference between the medium and short 
on es (frames 4 and 7 out of a total of 7 
a have been more pronounced than between 
the | (frame 1) and medium frame, Such 
= ca would necessarily follow since time 
É l ae have been of any great concern to 
cag th medium frame but would have been 
ele fi - or the short one. The implication of 
by ihe leading phenomenon may be that low 
eee memory Ss require a rest or consoli- 
Lae te) or perhaps additional reviews, 
atio 


chunk scores 
favored high 
Scores on the 


In accordance with the statements of er 
researchers such as Miller (8) and rah a 
Hulse (1), this investigator has found tha ise 
chunk is a chunk is a chunk.” To restate F 
tautology, the words in a chunk, per se, z =a 
affect recall. This led high and low short-te: a 
memory Ss to do equally well with poser 
chunks containing varying numbers of wor S 
The desirability of using the chunk as a na 
of difficulty level of verbal materials is eonan 
by this finding since the identification of a bees 
becomes simple and objective. The chunk Wi 
normally be a noun or adjective-noun combina- 
tion which a S must learn in order to make cor- 
rect responses to predetermined questions oe 
signed to measure attainment of instructional 
objectives. , , 

The overall implication of this study is tha 
textbooks and classroom instructions must pro- 
vide for the ready identification of the chunks 
which Ss must learn, These chunks can be pei 
structured into meaningful wholes and learne 


t] 
in quantities which are appropriate for a S’s 
Specific learning ability. 
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An Investigation of the Relationship Between 
Student Levels of Cognitive Functioning 
and the Teacher’s Classroom Behavior 


DAVID N. ASPY and FLORA N. ROEBUCK 
University of Florida 


ABSTRACT 


Th 


(b) levels of interpersonal functioning attained on Carkhuff’s 


is investigation analyzed audio recordings of instructional groups for (a) Flanders’ categories of interaction, 


scales of empathy, congruence, and positive regard, 


and (c) the levels of Bloom’s Taxonomy reached in student responses. Of the thirteen variables investigated, only 
the relationship between student level of cognitive functioning and positive regard yielded a significant (p < .001) 
attern of relationships remained constant when the data from the total group was sep- 


'serial coefficient, This p 


e levels. The indication seems to be that a teacher’s increased positive regard for 


arately analyzed by grad 
4 ted i o classroom behavior which elicits higher levels of cognitive functioning from the students. 


Students is translated int 


ONE OF THE central issues in education is 
q © relationship between humaneness and aca- 
ganic achievement (3, 4, 9). This is frequently 
p Pressed by the statement, “It’s nice to be nice, 
te „You’ve got to teach them something,” re- 
Scting a basic assumption that humaneness and 
det Promotion of cognitive growth are antitheti- 
stug 2 28 effort to examine this assumption, a 
shi Y Was made which investigated the relation- 
ther, between teachers’ classroom behavior and 
elt students’ levels of cognitive functioning. 
bee teachers’ classroom behavior was subjected 
( Mteraction analysis using Flanders’ categories 
fiche? - The teachers’ levels of interpersonal ne 
lu) & were assessed by Carkhuff’s scales Ki ; 
for, Which were developed from the theoretical 
fag tations of Carl Rogers (10); i.e., eS e 
Shi itating effect of an interpersonal relation- 


P is A ignificantly to the 
leve], © Pelated directly and Sani positive re- 


of empath mgeruenc 
Ser Provided by the helper. Although these as- 
Ons grew out of Rogers’ experiences in psy- 
€rapy, he extended them to include edu- 
Stuqy This position was supported by amy z 
threg oo in which the teacher's provision © a 
x Atl Y e m i 
copely Ce ee tied to the students’ 
eng ne Sain ured by Stanford Achieve- 
lever Tests, I gra pe ent study, the students 
by an Rog E ere evaluated 
Sage. Ad i reported by Met- 
Sel, y. btation of a system reported ' 2 
Mic ael, and Kirsner (8)- This procedur 
Jeg, to Bie Cognitive level of ¢ erT onal: Ob- 


ain (5) which differentiat 
ae. into six Jevels (1) knowledge, 


a, (3) application 
» and (fe, Dae Cee. 


Subjects 


This study involved an assessment of the in- 
struction of reading groups conducted by forty 
female elementary teachers. In the classroom 
groups of twenty of the teachers (Group I), the 
students remained at Level 1 of Bloom’s Tax- 
onomy throughout the hour, while the students 
of the other twenty teachers (Group II) attained 
one of the Levels 2-6. Thus, Group II may be 
characterized as teachers whose students achieved 
something other than memory and recall. The 
teachers who volunteered for this study were 
assured of anonymity, so it was not possible to 
match them for years of experience or educa- 
tional level. The results are thus limited by the 
degree to which these variables were not ran- 
domly distributed. All of the classes were com- 
posed of students whose measured IQ’s were be- 
tween 90 and 120. The classrooms were located in 
schools whose students were predominantly from 
middle income families. 


Procedure 


Teaching Samples. Each teacher audio tape- 
recorded 1 hour of instruction with reading 
groups. The teachers had been directed to teach 
in their normal manner. These tape recordings 
were forwarded to our College of Education 
where they were evaluated blind by trained 
raters. 

Assessment of Teachers’ Interpersonal Levels. 
The teachers’ levels of interpersonal functioning 
were assessed blind by three trained raters who 
applied Carkhuff’s scales for empathy, congru- 
ence, and positive regard. Each of the raters 
completed their evaluations separately. Inter- 
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rater reliability for each of the three scales was er’s level of interpersonal functioning and th 

significant at .01 although the obtained Pearson students’ level of cognitive functioning is no 

r’s varied somewhat among the scales (empathy, Significantly related to grade level. On each grade 

r = .83; congruence, r = .76; positve regard, level, the pattern is the same as that for the 

r = .79). total group—only positive regard yields signifi- 
Four 3-minute se 


ements from each of the tapes cant coefficients, 
were selected for evaluation by the raters. The 


Summary and Discussion 
is hate in of aS | |The ant nese nea De 
the fourth Segment toward the end of the hour. ereen teacher’s classroom behavior and studeni" 
The final rating used in the data analysis was gral E cognitive functioning. Data wan nie 
the mean of the ratings by each of the raters for ained from forty female elementary teache 
each of the four segments. wao submitted an audio tape-recording of 1 hon 
Assessment for Interaction Analysis. The same of their instruction of reading groups. Each teach- 
sesments of each tape were used in the inter a, 5 performance was evaluated by three proge. 
action analysis. All four 38-minute segments from Srn D Carkhuft S scales for empathy, eongrus 
each of the tapes were coded by three trained ti ©, and positive regard; (2) F landers Interac- 
raters using Flanders’ categories. Each of the Gen na’ysis; and (3) level of cognitive func 
© Taters completed their evaluations separately and Pei achieved by _ Students. The students 2 
inter-rater reliabilities were above 75 (p < .01) T Cnty teachers obtained only Level 1 of Bloom’s 
he data used in the analysis was the mean per- aronomy of Educational Objectives, while the 
cent of time per category coded by each rater students of the other twenty attained at least 
for all four segments. one of the other levels (2-6). 
Assessment of Students’ Cognitive Levels An analysis of the relati i student 
Same segments used for the interaction aoe levels of Cognitive T orayi ee class- 
| amd the assessment of the teachers’ levels of inter. | room behavior vari 


ables indicated that only a 
Pes egard provi tence 
rie functioning, The were Significantly di mt for the tre 


‘achers whose students attaine 

apted from Metfessel, Cognitive levels he on aver’ nifi- 

Tason a Rinener = or gomentation of Bloom” md higher levels of positive 210Video s ‘those 

(0) e fo s ose s 7 
ments per tape receive ie ee E -o segs the tome mained at Level 1 throughout 
ighest levels o cognitive functionin, achiev: In Aspy’ i i 

with significant frequency by the students cb interpersonal’ cong’, cited study (2) , all Les 

the segment. Inter-ratey reliabilities were above and positive regard) wer (empathy, congr rony 
-75. The ratings from this Procedure were col | and Significantly relat d emd to be posi 

lapsed into two categories: (1) Level 1 of Bloom’s measured in that stud e A 0 cognitive ee 

Taxonomy and (2) Levels 2-6 of the Taxonomy, ment tests), cognitive (by standardized ac e or 

Thus it was possible to investigate the differen- “Product” variable the eu Was an onicom? ie 

tial interpersonal functioning of teachers whose largely memory or ae components of which oe 

students attained only Level 1 and those whose Study, cognitive func etition. In the ee rf 

students attained Levels 2-6. Process variable a pes measure differ- 

Results ie contributions of the valons Tendler þe- j 

e ad to the attainment of levels of cognition 

The results are presented in Tables 1, 2, and 3. t i ai memory and recognition. Taken together, 

Table 1 indicates that the teacher’s level of posi- Pi Phi Udies see o indicate that all three 

tive regard is the only interpersonal dimension {personal 


iti ae n 
A P A but conditions facilitate cognitive gai 
which was judged significantly higher for the tig one € cognitive processes ENE þeyon 
teachers whose students achieved cognitive levels gard is ( mory an recognition), positive Ye- 
2-6. Displayed in Table 2, are the F-ratios ob- 


i iJe ts itive 
: 3 : functions, Te Lirectly facilitative of cogni 
tained from nine ANOVA's performed in order instruction ‘pe thin ing” as a process within the 
to test the hypotheses of no significant differences Since a Lhoqetion. ror suck 
in the levels of interpersonal functioning by grade as that ; our sample of teacher behavior SU 
levels. Since none of the calculateg 


F-values were imately, 7 VOlVed in this Study represents appro- 
significant, the data in Table 2 indicates that the eY 1/1000 fa 


; hoo. 

i effort, izai = “eacher’s annual in-s¢ @ 

levels of interpersonal functioning were not sig- drawn ®eneralizationg as to style or effect can pi 
nificantly related to the teacher's grade level. i 


Y with difficult be view 
with cauti yY and must be a 
The biserial coefficients bY grade level in Table in thig a n. It should be noted, therefore, th 


: i s harat- 
; i junction with the data in Table 2, erize ings) S Were made to € 
— that the ‘relationship between the teach- li of taal teacher behavior beyond 


ur recording and that the 7 
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T zai z s 
able 1, Relationships Between Teacher Classroom Behavior Variables and Student Levels of Cognitive Functioning 


ne 
Teacher 
Classroom 
Behavior 
Variables 


Flanders Categories 


1 
Indirect 2 
Influence r 
4 
Direct 5 
Influence 6 
7 
Student 8 
Talk 5 
Silence | Lo 
anterpersonal 
S2ditions 
Empathy 
Congruence 


Group I 


Group II 
pg ee ao 
ee Coefficients 
žo y 5 Ee *bis 
0.00 0.05 0.025 0.1581 -2006 
20 1.80 1.950 2.76 -.0685 
2.05 3.65 2.850 2.80 -3630* 
20.55 18.45 19.250 8.80 = 1155 
19.00 11.80 15.400 18.90 -.2418 
10,15 8.65 9.400 8.98 =.1059 
0.40 0.60 0.500 1.06 -1194 
31.20 28.00 29.600 16.87 =.1203 
5.20 13.25 9.225 15.06 ~3391* 
9.25 12.65 10.950 L152 1872 
2.56 2.83 2.695 0.5315 +3223 
2.57 2.81 2.687 0.5679 +2626 


0.5950 ~8213%* 


Positive 
3.35 2.965 
* 


* 
Sien; 
"Sienigcant at .001 
at (10 
latig 
Proce 


tang for 


stug? le 


omp tuden 
n 
N h ly call “thinking.” 


ey 
~ 


Ships discussed are those obtained between 


s ; ! 3 
While 2" iables within this tempora. 
tile not definitive, this study seems APOT 
k two reasons. First, it indicates tha 
trana, creased positiv 
«ban t posi 
high ets Pai into classroom T 
ents "eiS of cognitive functi 
uq That is, the teacher succes i 
t use of cognitive behavior W. 


Jassroom environ- 


ard for en 
pi which elicits 


a 5 
me One ingredient of a ¢ 
Ucive to productive cogni 


ing is the “right to be wrong,” i.e., the recogni- 
tion by the student that the teacher regards him 
as a worthwhile individual with a unique contri- 
bution to make to the class and that his partici- 
pation will be respected even though it may not 
be “correct” in terms of the lesson at hand. Such 
an environment would seem to lower the “risk” 
to the student involved in going beyond memory 
and recognition to the “less certain” levels of crit- 
ical and creative cognitive functioning. Although 
not at an acceptable level of significance 
(p < .10), the correlation (see Table 1) between 


1 limit. 
ems impor- 


students 


ning from the 


essfully facili- 
hich we 


itive function- 
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Table 2—Calculated F-Ratios of Nine ANOVA’s Testing Equivalences Between Grade Level Means of Teacher Interper- 
able n 
sonal Functioning 


Teachers Grouped by Cognitive Levels 


Interpersonal Level 1 Teachers Level 2-6 Teachers Total Teachers 
Functioning = == i” aaa” Raeaaein 
Variables X 6? F* x 6? Fe X ô pe 

Empathy 2.56 0.0152 1.45 2.83 0.0008 0.04 3.70 0.0033 0.45 

Congruence 2.57 0.0241 1.66 2.80 0.0284 1.98 2.68 0.0125 1.57 


Positive Regard 2.58 0.0088 1.46 3,37 0.006 


Table 3.—Biserial Coefficients by Grade Level for Relation- 


t z, * ior’ 
ships Between Teacher Interpersonal Functioning and Stu- y bin bet Improving Teachers ng fe 
dent Level of Cognitive Functioning Ssociates, Minneapolis, MN, 

ee D ee ee 2. amy, A N., “The Effect of Teacher-Offered re 
TE oe S of Empathy, Positi Congru 
esas Interpersonal Functioning Variables Upon Student i kas ety Lee of Edu- 
Levels Empathy Congruence Positive Regard cational Research, 11: (no. 1) 39-48, 1969, abstracted > 
Sa. = aeons Robert R; Berenson, Bernard, pa 
sar! = ounseling and T i inston, 
3 ay 3846 -B9527 Inc., New York, een? Sot, Rinehartand W 
4 +4803 -5577 -9092+ 3. Te, David N., “Maslow and Teachers in Training,” 
5 -5768 +1429 1.0000« 869, 1969. | Of Teacher Education, 20:(no. 8)3 
6 +3459 -8027 


4. Association fi p lop- 
-9312+ or Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
: | NEA, Life Skills in School and Society, Pr 
*Significant at .05 ka by the ASC earbook Committee, Louis J 
` ubin (chairman and editor), National Education 
Association, Washi ; ationa 
1D G, 


high levels of cognitive functionin evi 


969. 
g and Flanders’ 5. Bloom, B. S; Engl á 3. J; Hil 
Category 3 (Accepts or Uses Ideas of Students) W. H; Krathwohl> sey M D.; Furst, E. Ti Edu- 
would seem to Support the aboye interpretation cational Objectives: E bien 2 pee ei Tee 
of the meaning of Positive regard Within the in. omait, Longmans, Green, New York, 1956. 
structional group while the correlation with Cate- 6. Carkhuf, Robert 


Stud t Initi Counselin, R; Berenson, Bernard, Beyond 
gory 9 (Student Initiated Talk) seems to indi- Tne, Neve. T Therapy, Holt, Rinehart and Wins 
Fine De some relationshi . , 1967" 
pehavion, ee “alae” ang “thinking” l ana acts, Nea A., Teacher Influence, Pupil moe 
aca tion and n S. Department of Health, a 

A second significant aspect of this study is th #12, Gove p’ pCooperative Research Monograb 
it demonstrates a procedure which can be ava a Iose ment Printing Office, Washington, 
to many situations for Investigating t 


I 


a 


co 


he impor- 


i Metfesse] New: wen 
5 ` 3 > ton S.; Mi iliam B.; Kirsh- 
tant issue of the relationship between the teach- EN 3 “Tnstrumentation ge ies nee soma 
erta interpersonal facilitation and student levels Objectives nomis von the Writing of fo. 8) 28 
of cognitive functioning. It may well turn out 231, 1969, Psychology in S nea, NES 
; e nice, and it also ¢ hi 9 s j 
at “It’s nice to , eaches * Ro ái 
kaa aa Cos Cola R ou edon to Learn, Charles E. Mer 
it is » OH, 1969, ton 
REFERENCES Mifin Boat iy Becoming a Person, Hough 
ü. » MA, 1961. e 
1. Amidon, Edmund J.; Flanders, Ned A., The Role of Fens 


C. B; c a Btfectis 
: C ; ; Carkhuff, Robert R., Toward Ly 
the Teacher in the Classroom: A Manual for Under- 1967 ing and Psychothera, , Aldine, Chicagos 
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Student Attitudes Toward 2- 


ROBERT BIRNBAUM, 


and 4-Year Colleges 


City University of New York 


ABSTRACT 


This study compared the attitudes of high school juniors toward three t instituti 

t ypes of instit 2 4- 
2-year colleges, and the “ideal college.” Students rated each institution on forty attitude dimensio 4c leges, 
Oward 4-year colleges were more favorable than attitudes toward 2-year colleges on twenty-seven of th me 
dimensions; fifteen of these differences were statistically significant. In contrast, 2-year colleges received pec 


favorable rati 
ratings of the 4. 


relation of + .437 between ratings of the 2-year college and the ide: 
three dimensions were identified: Social Activities, Supportive Interpersonal Environment, and 


factor analyzed, 


Intellectual Climate, The data indicate that high school students have 


ings on twelve dimensions, with only five of the differences being significant, The correlati 
-year college and the ideal college was + .601, which was significantly higher ae my een 


al college. When student attitudes were 


more favorable attitudes toward 4-year than 
unity college proponents concerning certain 


“year colleges, and that they do not share the perceptions of communit; 
Advantages of attendance at 2-year colleges, These findings may have implications for college attendance plans made 


by Students, and for their performance in college. 


à AS A NATION we are moving rapidly toward 
Pee fag of universal opportunity for higher edu- 
de lon. The previous emphasis on motivating stu- 
on to go to college is slowly changing to that 
> attempting to match students with the most 
ip Propriate post-secondary institutions to meet 

€lr needs and interests (5). In a comprehensive 
H ey of studies concerning the bases upon which 

dents make college choices, Feldman and New- 


Co: 
mb Summarize the factors as 


`: +» the aspirations and personality of the 
student; the values, goals, and socioeco- 
nomic status of his parents; the direc- 
tion of the influence of his friends, teach- 
es, and other reference persons; the 
ee, location, tuition costs, curricular of- 
erings, and other institutional charac- 
teristics of various colleges; and the 
Mage of these colleges held by the stu- 
a and by those whose advice he seeks 


ber S perceived by individuals who are mem- 
sti, in 12° College community or who, although 
ty igh school, have already made meaning- 


s 
tendan et 


is wie ot the basi ices a student must make 
a i mee to Ber tes ee at a 2-year or 
rele, it. MStitution, Although no data are avail- 
'S generally believed that most students 
O° Positive attitudes toward 4-year than 
01) °a colleges. If this is so, it is possible 
e ice of institution may be affected by these 
` It is also possible that negative at- 
QY persict avan after a student has 


chosen what he considers to be a less desirable 
educational institution, and that these attitudes 
may affect the quality of his academic work (8). 
The purpose of this study is to determine whether 
high school students have different attitudes to- 
ward 2- and 4-year colleges and, if so, whether 
these attitudes can be grouped together into 
meaningful clusters. 


Instrument and Sample 


Data were collected through an administration 
of the School Rating Scale (SRS), an instrument 
developed for this study. Items were selected for 
possible inclusion in the questionnaire after a 
review of the literature. Two groups of high 
school juniors from three schools (N, = 99, 
Ne = 66) each rated half of a list of fifty-two 
bipolar phrases on the basis of whether the phrase 
represented a desirable or undesirable condition 
in their “ideal college.” Thirty-four items, whose 
ratings differed in respect to desirability or un- 
desirability in the ideal college, were retained 
for the questionnaire, with six additional items 
drawn from the literature or suggested by a 
group of college admissions counselors, 

The instrument was prepared in three forms 
which were identical except that each form asked 
the respondent to rate a different institution. 
Form A rated the “ideal college,” form B the “2- 
year community college,” and form C the “4-year 
liberal arts college.” 

The SRS used the 7-point semantic differential 
format, with each of forty dimensions identified 
with reasonably bipolar descriptive phrases 
rather than adjectives to minimize ambiguity in 
interpreting the item. 

Forms A, B, and C were randomly distributed 
to juniors in seven public academic high schools 
in New York City. The schools were chosen so 
that two were among those sending the fewest 
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proportion of their graduates to college, two were 
among the highest, and three were at about 
the mean for all sixty-one public academic high 
schools in the city. The questionnaire was ad- 
ministered in heterogeneously-grouped home- 
rooms so that the sample included students at all 
achievement levels. None of the seven schools 
were among the three originally used to select 
items for the questionnaire. 

The sample included high school juniors rather 
than seniors to minimize the possibility that most 
students might have already made specific college 
choices which may have influenced their attitudes 
toward specific kinds of colleges. Only responses 
of students who were planning to go on to some 
collegiate institution were retained in the sample. 
Up to ten questionnaires were randomly removed 
from two of the three groups to equalize each 
group at N = 180, for a total sample of 390 Ss. 


Table 1.— 
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Results 


The mean rating on the 7-point scale was cal- 
culated for the concept “ideal college” on each 
of the forty dimensions to determine which of the 
bipolar alternatives was considered to be more 
closely related to the “ideal college.” Ratings on 
some dimensions were inverted for the purpose 
of analysis so that positive attitudes were always 
related to higher scores on the scales. Mean 
ratings for 2- and 4-year colleges were then cal- 
culated. 

The mean ratings on each of the forty dimen- 
sions for the three institutions are shown in Table 
1. Of the thirty-nine dimensions in which there 
was a difference between the ratings of 2- and 
4-year colleges (the institutions were given an 
identical rating on one dimension), 4-year col- 
leges received higher ratings on twenty-seven. 


Mean Ratings on Forty Dimensions for Ideal College, 4-Year College, and 2-Year College 


Mean Mean Mean Difference 
Dinion Ideal College 2-year College 4-year College Between 
Rating Rating Rating Means 
1. It is not co-ed—tt is co-ed (—)* aan 6.33 
2. There aren’t many student activities—There are i ji 629 08 
a lot of student activities (+) _____ 
3. There isn’t much to do but study—There is a lot se 508 5.17 TA8* 
to do in addition to studying (+) ____ 
4. Most of the students have the same background i Sa 565 67" 
—Students come from different backgrounds (+) 6.13 
5. Students don’t have much influence on what goes E 581 5.50 19 
on—Students have a lot of influence on what 
goes: on (F) an 6.04 
6. Not much attention is paid to individual si ; sor 5.12 ,45* 
dents—Students are treated like individuals (—) 5.96 
7. There isn’t much freedom in course selection— ` 8.68 3.65 03 
There is a lot of freedom in course selection (+) 5.92 f 
8. There are not many outlets for creative activ- t aog 5.04 .51* 
ities—There are many outlets for creative actiy- 
ities (+) -------------------- na 5.91 
9. Students are not well-rounded—Students are ` 4.74 5.35 61* 
well-rounded Hy nisi 5.75 , 
10. Students don’t date much—Students date a lot : “71 4.88 17 
ie) ce eee ene nan 5 
11. Not many students attend big events (dances, iia 5.38 5.55 17 
pep rallies, ete.)—Big events (dances, pep ral- . 
lies, ete.) draw a lot of student enthusiasm and 
support (+) ----------------_--__ 5.75 
12, Most classes are large—Most classes are small 4.68 5.43 wor" 
(+) -------------------- amme 5.59 
13. It is church-related—It is not church-related 3.42 3.58 .16 
(—) _-----==5=25-7----------- 5.58 
14, Faculty are indifferent to student problems— 5.96 5.54 42* 
Faculty are sympathetic to student problems (+) 5.55 
15. Famous people are seldom on the campus for 4.19 4.70 5 
lectures, discussions, concerts, ete—Famous peo- 
ple are often on the campus for lectures, discus- 
sions, concerts, ete, (+) ----..---__________ 5.51 3.6 
16. Students are not given much independence—Stu- 61 4.63 1.02** 
dents are granted a great deal of independence 
(—) | -------------2------~-----------_-~---- Bai 5.10 
17. Tuition and other fees are expensive—Tuition t 5.08 02 
and other fees are inexpensive (—) __________ 5.42 4.92 2.80 19** 
(Continued on page 271.) i - 
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Table 1.—Continued 


Mean Mean Mean Difference 
. . Ideal College 2-year College 4-year College Between 
Dimension Rating ting Rating Means 
18. There is little personal contact with faculty— 
ae is a lot of personal contact with faculty 
rc 5.38 3.73 3.86 8 
19. There isn’t much emphasis on athletics— 
on Athletics are given a great deal of emphasis (+) 5.82 4.21 5.03 gore 
20. There is not much intellectual activity—There is 
& lot of intellectual activity (+) ---___ 5.31 4.68 5.28 .60** 
21. My friends would probably not like to go there 
~ >My friends would probably like to go there (+) 5.31 4.03 5.25 1.22%% 
=“. “School spirit” isn’t very important—There is 
5 2 lot of “school spirit” EFJ een, 5.29 3.94 4.66 72** 
23. Faculty are interested in research—Faculty are 
o4, interested in teaching (—) saas 5.29 4.92 4.65 27 
24 < nere isn’t much time for social activity—There 
ox 3S lots of time for social activity (+) ----____ 5.28 4.05 4.35 30 
<9. Students tend to compete in their work—Stu- 
x dents tend to cooperate in their work (+) --. 5.25 3.81 4.09 28 
26. Students pay little attention to rules and regu- 
lations—Students follow rules and regulations 
> —) 5.23 4.60 4.60 = 
“T. The school is not known outside the local area— 
The school has an outstanding national reputa- 
MOH GS) ec eee eee 5.20 3.26 4.70 1.44** 
28, Upperclassmen are not particularly helpful to 
new Students—Upperelassmen go out of their + £ 
29, Rev to help new students (+) --------------- 5.15 3:29 3.54 25 
9. Regulations are interpreted rigidly—Regulations E 
30. me Pterpreted liberally (+) ---------------_- bab 4.69 473 24 
30. Most of its students do not want to ee on to 
8raduate school—Most of its students want to go s 
y, S to graduate schon Ca S 5.13 4.98 4.82 16 
+ Students do not take an active part in social re- 
forms or political programs—Students take an 
active part in social reforms or political pro- 5 s 
g Stats Ge) LESAR TERTE or popan pro- 5.12 4.32 4.99 678 
82, Classes are run formally—Classes are run in- 
formally’ ty A arti tn 5.08 4.08 4.18 10 
38, There isn’t much emphasis on social gen a 
ae is a lot of emphasis on social activi s 6.08 3.68 446 78+% 
3 mor-se- 
% Admission to the freshman class is very a 
tive Tt is not too difficult to get admitted to aii 4.90 3.40 1.50** 
35 freshman class (—) A ON eee B PAP EA ` ` ; j 
; aot general atmosphere is <a Eo 4.72 3.75 3.68 07 
86. atmosphere is personal (—) -------------- 
Most Students are rebellious—Most students are ie 4.63 4.19 44 
37, i 
, 4.30 3.76 3.25 .51* 
a a ve eee E E a, 
important 6 i in tht “right” club or group 
._'Portant to be in tht rig! soht? 
39 oe S not important to be in the “right Baca 4.28 3.74 3.27 AT 
Mosk SUD (—) mene Wis ee ae 
ion Udents are studying to get a 
C, >. 
40 job ry Ost students are studying to get a good 4.28 4.68 4.81 18 
-F POS AERP P FT 
de Students study on weekends—Many stu iene 3.80 4.13 38 
pts ¥ on weekends (+) ---------------- ee 
thy Signig ce 
“(4° sign; acant at .05 level of confiden 
g5 dayegcant at .01 level of oe Sa M (—) 2-year college seen as most favorable 
i ese ie irre reached the .05 forty items was + -437, compared to a correla- 
wee Of si twenty-seven, fiaen ne colleges tion of i+ .601 between ratings for the ideal col- 
Wi re tate quificance or better. twelve dimensions, lege and the 4-year college. The difference in cor- 
Can? liaren TE favorable on ri level of signifi- relations reaches the .01 level (one-tailed) of 
Ce on q Rces reaching the . significance, indicating that the image of the 4- 


The | Only five — 
© ide. ot relation between the mean rating: 
al ollege and "ilie 2-year college for the 


year college corresponds more closely to the ideal 
college than does the image of the 2-year College. 
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Table 2.—Dimensions Showing Significant Difference Between 4- and 2-Year Colleges, Ordered by Magnitude of 
a i 


Difference 


See 


Dimension 


Differences favoring 
4-year college 


reee T e | TT 


1. The school is not known outside the local area—The School has an outstandin 
2. My friends would probably not like to go there—My friends 
3. Famous people are seldom on the campus for lectures, 


g national reputation. 1.44 
would probably like to SO THOTO e 122 


discussions, concerts, ete.—Famous people are 


often on the campus for lectures, discussions, concerts, ae ar 1.02 
4. There isn’t much emphasis on athletics—Athletics are given a s 


5. There isn’t much emphasis on social activities—There is a lo 
6. Not many students attend big events (dances, pep rallies, 


draw a lot of student enthusiasm and support.._......... 


s crane eee aE -76 
7. There aren’t many student activities—There are a lot of student activities... 74 
8. “School spirit” isn’t very important—There is a lot of WMUNOOL GSI acest 72 
9. There isn’t much to do but study—tThere is a lot to do in addition BO SUAVE recite L .67 
10. Students do not take an active part in social reforms or political programs—Students take an active 

part in social reforms or political Ste Ste pee ee ‘67 
11. There are not many outlets for creative activities—There are many outlets for creative activities_____ 61 
12. There is not much intellectual activity—There is a lot of intellectual activity. 60 
13. Faculty are indifferent to student problems—Faculty are Sympathetic to student problems______ $i 
14. There isn’t much freedom in course selection—There is a lot of freedom in course selection ion ‘51 
15. Students don’t have much influence on what goes on—Students 7e & lot of influence on what once ao 


16. Tuition and other fees are expensive—Tuition 
17. Admission to the freshman cla ue 


The differences in r 
colleges appear even 
mensions are divide 


atings favoring the 4 


-year 
greater when the forty di- 

d into three groups based 
upon the degree to which each dimension i 


a a . 5 S 
as being important in the ideal college. Of the 


ten dimensions most important to the concept of 
the ideal college, the 4-year college received high 
ratings in eight, of which five reached at least 
the .05 level of significance, Only two favored the 
2-year college, and neither was Significant. Five 
of the twelve dimensions favoring the 2-year col- 
lege are among the ten dimensions least important 
to the concept of the idea] college, with two of 


these differences being Significant at at least the 
.05 level. 


In terms of the forty dimensions included in 
the instrument, high school students appear to 
have more positive attitudes toward 4-year col- 
leges than 2-year colleges on 75 percent of the 
items in which there were statistically Significant 
differences in ratings between the two institu- 
tions. The twenty dimensions on which 4- and 
2-year colleges received significantly different 
ratings are shown in Table 2, ordered by the mag- 
nitude of the difference in ratings from highest 
to lowest. l 

In an attempt to determine whether student 
attitudes toward collegiate educational institu. 
tions cluster together to form factors, a factor 
analysis was made of the responses of the 390 
students using the principal components method 
with R? in the diagonal. Three factors emerged 


—— PTE erry prerie ap E 
ee SN ne a et a a a yer > s — at ae “>. 
sane san mo 2 


err ee 
ng ge V eee a T N es 
-ARN 


Differences favoring 
2-year college 


Kinsasa —2.12 
SS 18 very selective—It is not too difficult to get admitted to the fresh- 
FRc R —1.50 
t compete much for high grades________ — .51 
diets oe a, — 44 


with eigenvalues 
follow with facto 
each dimension. 


greater than 1.0. These factors 
r loadings in parentheses after 


Dimensions of Factor I—Social Activities 


1. There aren’t many student activities— There 
5 te a lot of student activities (.54) . 
- There isn’t much to do but study—There 1s # 
af to do in addition to Studying (.52) |, 
- There isn’t much emphasis on social activities 
Ys ae 18 a lot of emphasis on social activities 


Aa 


i There isn’t much emphasis on athletics—Ath- 
etics are given 


c na a great deal of emphasis (.4° 
9; al r isn’t very important—There is 
‘se ool TASET, 


ds would probably not like to go there 
(44) friends would probably like to go ther? 
f p re are not many outlets for creative “pal 
lvities—There are many outlets for creatlV 
activities (.42) 
“ie aor I is clearly concerned with the avail 
Boo or non-availability of a wide variety A 
i Mes on the campus in addition to the regt 
2 college curriculum. These activities are of # i 
S, Including social, athletic, and creative op 
portunities, e inclusion of the items d 
triends would probably like to go there” ap 
There is a lot of ‘school Spirit’ ’? may indi 
that this factor is related to the concept 0 
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campus as a community in which opportunities Dimensions of Factor I1I—Intellectual Climate 


ng for student interaction and socialization exist : 

: { In addition to the traditional academic program. ts fecha ean wane ee Heu Many stu- 
| l 2. There is not much intellectual activity—There 
Dimensions of Factor II—Supportive Interper- Is a lot of intellectual] activity (.46) 

Sonal Environment Gs ire 
actor III has been labeled Intellectual Climate. 
l. Not much attention is paid to individual stu- Only two dimensions loaded on this factor, making 
dents—Students are treated like individuals interpretation difficult, but both factors clearly 
(.57) relate to the amount of intellectual activity on 
N, litt l l the campus. Surprisingly, dimensions such as 
<. here is li tle personal contact with faculty— “Famous people are often on campus for lectures, 
There is a lot of personal contact with faculty discussions, concerts, etc.” and “There is a lot 
(.56) of competition for high grades” do not load on 

| ə. Mo £ ar ae i this factor. 

4 Le} classes are large—Most classes are small The two dimensions upon which students see 
; the greatest differences between 2- and 4-year 
4. The general atmosphere is impersonal—The colleges (“Tuition and other fees are expen- 


| seneral atmosphere is personal (.52) Sive—Tuition and other fees are inexpensive” 


9. Uppercle , ticularly helpful and ‘Admission to the freshman class is very 
| coe pe Drescher = on of selective—It is not too difficult to get admitted 
Pei ra to the fresman class”) did not load on any of the 


| their way to help new students (.47) three factors, reflecting their low intercorrela- 
i _ Factor II, labeled Supportive Interpersonal En- tion with other items. 
vironment, relates to the presence or absence of a LY 
| °PPortunities for supportive, helping relation- Comparison of bese ear Colleges 
Ships between students and other students, and The data presented in Table 1 can now be re- 
ts and faculty. Attention to the viewed to see whether 2- and 4-year institutions 


are perceived differently on each of these three 
factors. Ratings of the two kinds of institutions 
on each of the seven dimensions in Factor I are 
shown below. 


Student as an individual is seen as related to 
Small class size, contact between students and 

| faculty, and the presence of other students who 
Wl go out of their way to be helpful. 


etween studen 


2-year 4-year 
p Timina College College Difference 
ee nee ee FT bag * ie es 
4 There are a lot of student activities EE ae, ee ion pe $ Te 
% a ade a let To do in addition fo o ee a 3.68 4.46 + .78** 
: There is à Be ee k po A ot r 4.21 5.03 + .82** 
5 Athletics are given a great deal of emphasis Oa A r Ma COP ES ES 3.94 4.66 LL 7244 
G ere is a lot of “school spirit” Sa ceiceke ce Oe a 4.03 5.25 +1.22** 
y Y friends would probably like to go there Se RN GOR Ee ES 4,74 5.8D + .61* 
iè ere are many outlets for creative activities a T Ee. 2 a 
ae ee PATEA 
B i Na 
mee Snificant at .05 level 
ficant at .01 level 
is di be related to students’ per- 
I l r ions on the So- This difference may ts’ p 
"ieg terms of each of the pe are per- ceptions that 2-year colleges are more likely to 
x eived Clivities factor, al (i.e. closer to the be commuting rather than residential, thus offer- 
ces k to be more desirable A EE, All seven ing fewer opportunities for out-of-class activities. 
differe college”) than zi ae ificant, five at the Data indicating mean scores for the two kinds 
Ol le Nees are statistically PD a Fou r-year col- of institutions on the second factor, Supportive 
leg vel and two at the .05 level. lementary Interpersonal Environment, are shown below. 
SS are th having more supplem Students apparently do not i dif 
activities Pe - uses than 2-year colleges. udents app y do not perceive any dif- 
On their camp 
2-year 4-year 
l } College College Difference 
DS Dimension a ea wean a E ie ven ==: 
i ae — ee eae ee -a 
e e r aa a a “IRD G ee > 
S oh . are treated like indivi ap I OOS TRE . è ° 
$ Mon’ IS a lot of personal contact ie ee a 3.42 3.58 + Ae 
E Th classes aake y e er a a a NES LS a 8.75 3.68 — .07 
5 @ = SID, Dori a aa 
s Berolage! atmosphere is personal sarena doree nnn nn 3.29 3.54 + 25 


Ubper neral atmosphere is personal 
=“ “lassmen go out of their way to 
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s between the kind and amount of inter- 
me support they will receive at 2- and 
4-year colleges. None of the differences in ratings 
between these two types of institutions are sta- 
tistically significant. In view of the avowed em- 
phasis by the 2-year community college on smaller 
classes and greater student-faculty interaction, it 

is noteworthy that high school students do not 
share this perception. The relatively low ratings 
given to both 2-year and 4-year colleges is also 


Dimension 
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of interest. The mean rating of all five dimensions 
comprising this factor for the ideal college was 
5.36, compared to mean ratings of 3.57 and 3.66 
for the 2- and 4-year colleges respectively. Thus, 
neither institution is seen as providing the de- 
gree of supportive interpersonal interaction which 
students see as desirable. 

Ratings of both types of institutions on the 


third factor, Intellectual Climate, are shown be- 
low. 


2-year 4-year 


College College Difference 


=-=- 3.80 4.13 + 33 a 
mao a====---------- +... 4.68 5.28 + .60* 


**significant at .01 level 


On both items, 4-year colleges are viewed more 
favorably than 2-year colleges, although the dif- 


ference in ratings is only statistically significant 
on one of the items. 


Summary 


The data presented here indicate that there are 
significant differences in the attitudes high school 
students have toward 2- and 4-year colleges 
Four-year colleges are seen as being closer to the 
“ideal college” on twenty-seven of the forty di- 
mensions included in the study, and on eight of 
the ten dimensions seen as most salient to the 
concept of “ideal college.” When the responses 
of students are factor analyzed, three factors are 
identifiable—Social Activities, Supportive Inter- 
personal Environment, and Intellectual Climate. 
These factors appear similar to those found in 
other studies on college image. Social Activities 
are similar to the School Spirit and Emphasis on 
Social Life factors found by Astin, and the Social 
Emphasis factor of Richards and Holland. Sup- 
portive Interpersonal Environment corresponds 
to Astin’s Concern for the Individual Student, 
and Intellectual Climate is related to Richards 
and Holland’s Intellectual Emphasis and Astin’s 
Academic Competitiveness. 

Four-year colleges are clearly closer to the ideal 
college on the Social Activities factor, but similar 

to 2-year colleges on the Supportive Interpersonal 
Environment factor. The comparative ratings on 
the Intellectual Climate factor are ambiguous. 
The major question, of course, is whether differ- 
ences in attitude have any effect upon student þe- 
havior. Is a student with negative attitudes to- 
ward 2-year colleges less likely to go to college 
if a 2-year college is the only opportunity avail- 
able to him? Is a student admitted to an institu- 
tion toward which he has negative attitudes likely 
to undergo changes in his own self-image, and 
become less likely to work at his highest level? 
Other questions can be asked which deal with 
matters of social policy. For example, are various 


ethnic groups likely to have differences in atti- 
tudes toward 2- and 4-year colleges which 
affect college-going rates and the legitimacy 
which certain institutions might have if locate 

in their communities? 

Will student attitudes toward the community 
college affect student self-selection as Clark (2) 
postulates, resulting in self-perpetuating negative 
public attitudes toward 2-year colleges and ques- 
tions concerning their legitimacy as collegiate 
institutions? 

Measurements of differences in attitudes to- 
ward kinds of institutions may also be useful 17 
student counseling and in determining the effec 


tiveness of college public relati aigns 0n 
changes in attitudes. ai aaa 
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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this research was to evaluate the predictive 


Ness Scale over a 5-year period with indices of delinquency, adjustment, and academic achievement as the criteria, 


Teachers in 


s 
384 
were secured concernin 
rated by current teach 
curricular areas; or 
Was found to be ineffe 
™£ school social adjustment and reading achievement, 


_ THIS RESEARCH sought to evaluate the pre- 
dictive validity of the Kvaraceus Delinquency 
KD) roneness Scale (8) over a 5-year period 
with indexes of delinquency, adjustment, and 
Academic achievement serving as the validational 
poteria, Kvaraceus argued in 1956 that there are 
hud reports of true prediction studies. He asserted 
hat the true prediction study is one in which 
qe linquency instruments are administered; pre- 
ictions are made for the individuals in the sam- 
u °; time is allowed during which the behaviors 
aT study might occur; and finally the relation- 
q between predictions and actual behavior is 
ej mined, Ten years later Kvaraceus (6:93, 7) 
te toed his statement of 1956 in describing the 
rs d for true prediction studies and lamented the 
de Phasis on studies of concurrent validity of 
the Wency indexes wherein prediction data and 
Sim Criteria of delinquent behavior are secured 
Der, 2eously. While the cross-sectional study 
breda S some inferences about changes in the 
ìt j, rs and the delinquency criteria over time, 
aga to be considered a true prediction study 
eed by Kvaraceus. oe be 
Whig; T2Ceus : listed seven instrume 
daich have wia mier for the prediction of 
Inst, ncy, One is actually a combination of two 
Tonen- vts, the KD Proneness Scale and the KD 
Widely SSS Checklist. The KD Scale has been more 
y researched than the Checklist, and pre- 
there is substantial evidence on its 
Amey (11:151) reviewed the KD Scale and 
hat it is a“, , crude survey device of 
le stability and of unknown prognostic 
e also concluded that there was no evi- 
Predictive validity het that the KD Scale 


grades 3, 6, and 9 in all schools in a county were asked 
Istently aggressive-disruptive and children whose behavior was persistently socially approved, From 1,550 nominees, 
Were randomly drawn for study. Along with other measures, the KD Proneness Scale was administered. Data 
g: contact with police or sheriff departments over the 5-year period; social adjustments as 
hers; current academic achievement in the form 

rank in graduating class for original ninth graders 
ctive as a predictor of Ss’ contacts with law enforcement agencies but of some use in predict- 


would discriminate institutionalized delinquents 
from “high morale” high school students. Rose 
(10) reviewed delinquency prediction instruments 
and concluded that the KD Scale probably has no 
predictive validity. He asserted that many of the 
KD Scale items probably discriminate social class 
more than anything else. While social class may 
be related to delinquency, its value as a predictor 
has not been established. 

Conrad (2) observed in 1950 that the true test 
of the predictive validity of a new instrument is 
to test its prediction power in a battery of known 
or established predictors. While the KD Scale has 
been used in much research, apparently no one 
has given it the acid test which Conrad (and 
many Measurement specialists after him) has 
asserted is essential. All of these reviews lead to 
three major conclusions: ( 1) some concurrent 
validity has been established for the KD Scale, 
(2) research on the predictive validity of the KD 
Scale is severely limited, and (3) no one has 
attempted to use the KD Scale with multivariate 
procedures along with other known predictors in 
a battery. 

The specific questions, then, investigated in this 
research are: (1) Are there differences between 
children who are delinquency prone and children 
who are not according to performance on the KD 
Scale in terms of delinquency, personal and social 
adjustment, and academic achievement assessed 
5 years after the original administration of the 
Scale? (2) When added to a group of known 
delinquency predictors, does the Scale total or its 
derived subscores yield a significant increment in 
predictive efficiency? 
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Method 


A special nomination instrument was prepared 
and submitted to all the public and parochial 
teachers of grades 3, 6, and 9 throughout an 
entire Wisconsin county. Each teacher was Ye- 
quired to nominate the two boys and two girls 
who were most socially disapproved and the two 
boys and two girls who were most socially ap- 
proved in his classroom. A “socially approved 
child was described by such terms as: industrious, 
productive, good-natured, ambitious, cooperative, 
truthful, and performs required tasks on time. A 
“socially disapproved” child was defined as: dis- 
rupts class, bullies others, has temper tantrums, is 
overly dominant, is tardy or absent without ex- 

cuse, talks back, lies, and is cruel. 

The teacher was also required to check on a 
list of eighteen aggressive and disruptive be- 
haviors those which were displayed habitually or 
persistently by each child he nominated. These 

were as follows: is 
de, is defiant, is re- 
ctive, disrupts class, 
ums, is overly dom- 


with other pupils, is deceptive, 

A total of 982 youngsters wa, 
socially approved and a total of 
disapproved during the school 


S nominated as 
568 as socially 
years of 1961 and 


e ained social worker; 
and three psychological tests—the KD Proneness 


Scale, a situation exercise test, and a sentence 
completion form—were administered to each child 
individually. Each child was rated for delinquency 
proneness using the Glueck social factors for de- 
linquency (5). Data on academic achievement, 
intelligence, and adjustment were secured from 
school records. The results of the research 
through 1965 have been reported (see references 
4 and 12). 
Accordingly, the following data, secured in 1961 

or 1962, were thus available as predictors: (1) 
classroom behavior as socially disapproved or 
approved according to teacher nomination; (2) 
group intelligence test scores from school records; 
(3) delinquency proneness score on the KD Scale ; 
(4) score on teachers’ ratings of nine low aggres- 
sive traits (rude, sullen, quarrelsome, resentful, 
steals, lies, tardy or absent without excuse, uses 
profanity or obscenity, and is deceptive) 3 (5) 
score on teachers’ ratings of nine high aggressive 
traits (bullies, destructive, fights, disrupts, de- 


fiant, has temper tantrums, overly dominant, 
talks back, and is cruel); (6) composite score 
for the five Glueck Social Factors for Predicting 
Delinquency based on family interviews by a 
trained social worker, psychologist, or teacher 
(5); (7) adjustment score based on the child’s 
responses to a story involving a child who was 
caught cheating in school (Situation I); (8) ad- 
justment score based on the child’s responses to 
a story involving a child who is blamed unfairly 
(Situation II) ; (9) adjustment score based on the 
child’s responses to a story involving a child who 
is affronted socially (Situation TII) ; (10) adjust- 
ment score based on the child’s responses to a 
story involving a child who has a conflict with a 
parent over a clothing purchase (Situation IV) ; 
(11) sentence completion score based on a 20- 
item scale developed for this project; (12) 
chronological age at a fixed point in time for all 
youngsters nominated; (13) reading achievement 
as assessed with a standardized test; (14) arith- 
metic achievement as assessed with a standard- 
ized test, 

On the basis of a content analysis of the KD 
Proneness Scale, six subscores were identified as 
follows and used as predictors: (a) score on items 
of the KD Scale which relate to school (Area 1) ; 
(b) score on KD Seale items which relate to 
failure, fear, misconduct, and aggression (Area 
2); (c) score on KD Scale items which relate 
to peer relations and recreation (Area 3); (d) 


(Area 5); (f) se R hich 
relate to family, adults an Seale items w 


(Area 6). 

Detailed dese 

are available i 
2). 


$ 


riptions of the data listed above 
n reports previously published (1 


in 


Up of the 384 children studied 
sheriff contacts w n 


ken. Data on police and 

ere secured from the ene 
ment i re 

lated as follows: 1 agencies and we 


t 
s n 
f personal and social adjust 7 


hae ratings by their teachers in 1966 OF der- 
ship e following: popularity, initiative, le e- 
pine „adjustment, Cooperation, appearance, sja 
Ponsibility, courtesy, integrity, and total 8° 

adjustment, j a- 
. Teacher grades in English, science, mathe", 
ics, and social studies and scores from EP) 
sential Tests of Educational Progress (STF a 
for reading, writing, social studies, scienc®: “ror 
mathematics were secured from school records 


m ninth grade in 1961 or 1962 and who were 
consequently out of school 5 years later, rank in 
graduating class constituted’ the criterion aca- 


achievement, These percentile scores were then 

Converted to arcsin equivalents to make them 

Suitable for use in the subsequent analyses. 

F or the first analyses of the predictive power 
of the KD Scales, high and low KD scores were 
identified using the dividing line minus 5 and 
down for low scores (not delinquency prone, 

NDP) and minus 4 and up for high scores (de- 
inquency prone, DP). For original third and 

Sixth Sraders, teacher grades were available for 
101 high and ninety-six low scorers; STEP scores 
were available for fifty-five high and fifty-seven 
low scorers. For the original ninth graders, data 

for percentile rank in high school graduating class 

Were available for fifty high and forty-seven low 

Scorers, Social adjustment scores were avail- 
ble for 221 of the original sample of 384. Data 
on the presence or absence of law contacts were 

“vailable for the entire sample. 

t hi-square analyses were used in analyses of 
he effect of KD score level (high or low) on fre- 
uency of law contact. Two-way analyses of 

Variance were used to analyze effect of KD 

rhe level and sex on adjustment and achieve- 


Table 

1—Chi-s Analysis of Law Contacts of 
P; 1-Square Analysis 
tone According to Their Scores on the KD Scale 


Police Contacts 


oc_,,-, 


Four of the ni 
action for the a 


r the predict: 
KD Scal r 
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Youngsters Classed as Delinquency Prone or Not Delinquency 


See a ee oe 


Sheriff Contacts 


Group? N 1 2 or more 1 2 or more 1 2 or more 
Dp 1 
19 19 2 9 22 
138 1 T 23 


Combined Contacts 
vompined vontacts 


9 
my 226 16 2e “i 
~ © Led eee ig 
nn foe oe eo ae 
Te x 192 i ei : nA M 
Dee 7 11 i = 3 z ‘oes 


Significant at .05 level. 


ye 
> Nga. 


8 2 
Mey 87 
Np 11 18 6 1 ‘a 
Pp 121 : i 4 
er 105 5 4 : 
Sr eed 
oe Significant at .01 level. 
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and NDP males (63.07 — 53.17 = 9.90), while 
the difference between DP and NDP girls is small 
and not significant (65.08 — 64.88 = 0.20). 

The analyses of achievement as reflected in 
teacher grades of DP and NDP youngsters are 
Presented in Table 3. One interaction of KD by 
Sex was significant for mathematics grades (F = 
4.14; 1 and 193 df). DP boys had a significantly 
lower mean, 1.70, than NDP boys, 2.18, but the 
difference between DP and NDP girls was not 
Significant. 

STEP Scores. The analyses of STEP scores for 
the DP and NDP groups are also presented in 
Table 3. The main effect of KD score level is 
Significant only for STEP reading (F = 4.31; 
l and 108 df). DP youngsters had a mean of 
43.64, NDP of 47.46. 

The interaction of KD level by sex was signifi- 
“ant for all other STEP scores (F's of 7.10, 4.20, 
1.78, and 4.87; 1 and 108 df). For STEP writing, 
DP oys had a significantly lower mean, 26.52, 
than NDP boys, 33.20, but the difference between 

P and NDP girls was not significant. For STEP 
Socia] Studies scores, the mean for DP girls, 44.34, 
was Significantly higher than the mean for NDP 
aus, 38.30. The difference between DP and NDP 
°YS is not significant, 39.61 — 42.37 = —2.76. 

For STEP science scores, the analysis revealed 
“n Interaction of KD level and sex which is sig- 
a Àcant at the .01 level (F = 7.73; 1 and 108 df). 
isoen, the difference between DP and NDP boys 
hwat Significant, but DP girls had a significantly 
‘Sher mean STEP science score, 34.44, than NDP 
S, 28.44. 
nalyses of STEP mathematics scores for DP 

P youngsters, as reported in Table 3, 
d in an interaction of KD level and sex 
Mea’ is significant, 4.87 (1 and 108 df). The 
th an for Dp boys, 23.78, was significantly lower 
en. the mean for NDP boys, 29.67. The differ- 

"S be veen girls was not significant. s 
Hint, Analyses of high and low KD scorers at the 
Da Srade level sae ale reported in Table 3. The 
(P 2 effect of KD level is highly significant 
ns: 27.55: 1 and 93 df). DP youngsters had a 
uati, cantly lower mean percentile rank in grad- 

ag class, 39.46, than NDP youngsters, 69.51 
tot tiple Discriminant Function Ana YSes. 
avail PË 189 youngsters evaluated in 1961 was 
tion able for the analyses to develop the predic- 
bleg “quations, In the step-wise program, varl- 
Stren are entered one ata time according to the 
A a their relationship to ae eee 
i" cont, YSes group membership as “two or m 

Cty» acts”? or “has had fewer than two con- 


aq M as the criterion to be predicted. Thirty Ss 
octereg Multiple contacts, As each variable is 
to the equation in this statistical pro- 


Ure } 
of ie The F-test is run of the power of the vari- 
“lgnig following is the order of the admission 
can Variables to the equation. the F-test 


SSS 
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at the step of its admission, and a probability 
statement based on the F-test. 


Step Variable F P 
1 Teacher Nominations as Aggressive 

Disruptive or Socially Approved ___ 24.85 01 

a o Mna TE 7.38 01 

© ED rea 5 Gore ssena 7.08 01 

4 Chronological Age _...... 4.03 05 

5 High Aggressive Traits __. 4,92 05 


The KD Scale total score entered the equation 
at step 18 of the twenty with an F value of .03, 
Which is not significant. 

With all twenty predictor variables in the 
equation the generalized Mahalanobis D-square 
for the function is 69.76 which is Significant at 
the .01 level. When the specific predictions for 
each youngster in the 1961 sample were calcu- 
lated it was found that of the thirty who had 
multiple contacts, twenty-seven were correctly 
predicted, three were not. Of the 109 who had 
fewer than two contacts with law enforcement 
agencies, eighty-six were correctly predicted 
while twenty-three were not. When the same 
equations were applied to the 1962 sample, twenty- 
two of thirty-two youngsters who had multiple 
law contacts were correctly predicted while 
seventy-five of 105 youngsters who had had 
none or only one law contact were correctly 


predicted. 


Summary and Discussion 


The first question asked in this research was: 
Are there differences between children who are 
delinquency prone and children who are not 
delinquency prone according to performance on 
the KD Proneness Scale in terms of delinquency, 
personal and social adjustment, and academic 
achievement assessed 5 years after the original 
administration of the Scale? For the delinquency 
index of multiple contacts with law enforcement 
agencies the answer is emphatically no. 

For personal and social adjustment there were 
a number of significant main effects of KD or 
interactions of the KD score level with sex. When 
interactions were significant it was because of 
high differences between DP males and NDP 
males. The main effect for KD level was signifi- 
cant for cooperation and responsibility while the 
interaction was significant for popularity, adjust- 
ment, courtesy, and integrity. It would seem that 
the KD Scale might be a better predictor of 
personal and social adjustment than delinquency. 

For teacher grades none of the main effects of 
KD level was significant; and only one inter- 
action of KD level by sex was significant. 
DP boys were doing less well than NDP boys in 
mathematics. 

For STEP scores there was one significant main 
effect and four significant interactions. The main 
effect was for reading. DP youngsters scored 
lower than NDP youngsters. For the other STEP 
scores the significant interaction indicated a large 
difference between DP and NDP males in writine 
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and Mathematics, For social studies and science 
the difference was chiefly in DP and NDP fe- 
Males, with the former group scoring higher than 
he latter. 
For rank in graduating class the KD level was 
a good predictor. DP youngsters graduated at 
far lower levels than their NDP peers. 
Overall, the KD Scale seems to be useless as a 
Predictor of delinquency as represented in con- 
acts with law enforcement agencies but seems to 
ave some predictive power in areas involving 
Personal and Social adjustment and academic 
achievement. 
he Second question of this research asked 
Whether or not, when added to a group of known 
elinqueney predictors, the KD Scale total score 
or its Subscores yielded a significant increment in 
Prediction efficiency? The answer is, of course, to 
> expected on the basis of answers to the first 
Westion, The KD total score does not add a sig- 
nificant increment to the discriminant function 
= predicting delinquency. Other predictors 
Yieldeq a far better than chance prediction, which 
Stooq up well in cross validation. However, one 
~tbscore, based on a set of KD items, all of which 
to personal preferences, is the third pre- 
gf wor Variable to enter the function; and it is a 
the wficant addition. Thus, the answer seems to be 
ihe >At best, only parts of the KD Scale add to 
€ Prediction of delinquency. 
Seg , 2Clusion, it should be noted that the anal- 
ie related to the second question do not repre- 
Dreg; c Neralizable methods for Sm ea 
pr. diction, Meehl and Rosen (9) pointed out tha 
Ue, ction studier which usc preselected samples 
Whice, € 2Ot representative of the population fr id 
Dreg;,. © Samples are drawn may not yield hes 
ling, ion equations. It is obvious that the 
Oey rate in the general population is no 
Svep “tas in the sample used in this study. “a 
dey.) M this study, the purpose was not to 
“lop Valid ‘ati tions; it was to test 
prediction equations; 


the KD Scale Within a battery of predictors. For 
this latter p 


urpose, the approach used in this re- 


search was legitimate. 


Co 


10. 


ik. 


12. 


. Kvaraceus, W. 


- Kvaraceus, W., C., 
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FIELD NEWS 


THE TRENTON BOARD OF EDUCATION has estab- 
lished a new division for research, planning, and evalu- 
ation. The purpose of this division is the development 
of a comprehensive planning office to provide data for 
effective decision-making at all levels in the district. 
This office has the task of developing a fully operational 
planning system by the end of a 36-month period which 
began on October 1, 1970. The objectives of this system 
include: (1) providing the superintendent, his staff, and 
the Board of Education with a model for decision-mak- 


ects; (2) develop plans that ar 


To assist the project director, a Techni 
> cal T 
(TTF) has been formed. The Task Force fais net 
technical and professional people as well as outside 
sultants, All of the individuals, leg 


l ts, J i agencies, an iza- 
tions invited have either a dir hire ganiza 


ship with the educational Program currently in opera- 


tion in the school district, The role of the TTF i 
i i F is to 
provide the school system with a for ; 
ses. Dr. David E. Weischable i um for idea analy- 
* k k k 


THE ERIC CLEARING HOUSE on 
agement has announced publication 
tory of Organizations and Personnel i i 
Management, Third Edition, 1971-72. This ugational 
lists 154 organizations and 416 individuals activel; Ha 
gaged in publication and research in areas directis = 
lated to educational administration. One of the Ane 
objectives of the publication is to Provide information 
on each organization’s policy for supplying information 
in response to requests and, wherever Possible, publica- 
tions that can be obtained by writing to it, 

The price is $3 per copy. Checks should be made pay- 
able to Institute for Community Studies, Requests should 
be addressed to Editor, ERIC Cleari 


ng House on Edu- 
cational Management, University of Oregon, Mge 
OR 97403. k 


Educational Man- 
of its new Direc- 


* k k k k g 


A DECADE OF EDUCATION in the sciences at the 
liberal arts colleges is documented by an in-depth study 
published by Columbia University Press. The authors 
are W. Rodman Snelling and Robert F. Bourch. The 
study involves over 16,000 students who were gradu- 
ated in science from forty-nine selected liberal arts col- 
leges between 1958 and 1967. 

In developing the study, the authors asked if liberal 
arts institutions—with the advantages of small student 
bodies and close student-faculty ties—were becoming 
less attractive for undergraduates and teachers in the 


Willard E. North 


Central Missouri State College 


Sciences. Were they still able to provide substantial num” 
bers of competent candidates for graduate institutions? 
The study gives at least partial answers to these ques- 
ions. 

Among the unexpected findings is that science majors 
tended to choose sciences as a ficld of special interest 
during primary and secondary school years; more than 
half of the graduates had made this decision before the 
ninth grade. The majority, however, delayed selection 
of a specific major within science until they had reache' 
college. Over the 10-year period, the trend was towar 
even earlier decisions. 

This group of colleges not only remained attractive 
to students in the Sciences, but recruited high achievers, 
based on tests of academic performance, at a higher 
rate than the majority of colleges and universities 1” 
the country within the 10-year period. Within the grad- 
uate group surveyed, a sizable majority felt that 3 
limited number of students and close association Wi 
faculty members had a decided advantage. Other impor- 
tant considerations in choosing the colleges were 


flexibility of the curri ou 
ERMA e curriculum and the broad backer 


Among liberal arts ¢ 


the 
on 
other hand, some neg; 


ollege faculty members, ted: 
ative tendencies were repor es 
eld in lesser esteem than coileag 
les, and one-third of a 
my alleged they had encountered instances of such 
faculty moo Pinions were held most often by yona a, 
nearly hal oers: In terms of institutional performa” a 
differ . of all faculty members perceived no ce 
Wien etween liberal arts and university BOE al 
arts collere o à sizable minority felt that the liber 
‘olleges Present an even stronger science progt® 
INVESTIG * * * * * 


ve 
ate School of RS AT CORNELL University’s Grady 
uation “a of Nutrition have started an economic € ine 
he pert Nas lunch systems in six states to determi” ¢ 
varyin ative efficiency of these systems for schools ag- 
ward B Sizes and locations. David L, Call, the J- gor- 
et, pk Professor of Food Economics, an ihre? 
a i ain, a graduate student, planned to study nS Ie 
Vani pal school lunch systems in New York, Pen ett? 
2, Florida, Georgia, Tennessee, and Massachus’ i, 
fn Stk stems to be studied are the unit sY8 nes 
m which a me prepares and serves its own ve f 
eteria; the satellite system in whi” 40 
pea School prepares lunches ea ee ther at? 
mew Schools; and a new system in which a PY 
ia aed Prepares and delivers lunches to schools 


siphevious study Call and Pain investigated o0 
ability of determining the cost of producing 2 sche 
nch through personally interviewing lunch di? 


Le ik 
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m a number of schools in upstate New York. The re- 
Sults of this study show the difference in direct costs 
of 18¢ per meal and a range of 8.5 to 21 meals per labor 
hour, a measure of labor productivity. The investiga- 
tors feel that the results demonstrate the need for addi- 
tional work to identify the factors involved in the cost 
differences, It is anticipated that the findings of the 


and Nutrition Service. 
* * k k g 


* 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY’S Department of Operations 


esearch will hold a 6-week summer institute to help 
college te chers incorporate recent developments in 
mathematical and computational techniques into pro- 
Srams in institutions, The institute, scheduled for June 
6 through August 4 is made possible through an NSF 
grant. William F. Lucus, Director of Cornell’s Center 
for Applied Mathematics, who will head the institute 
Said that it is being held for college teachers in math- 
ematics, Operations research, industrial engineering, 
management science, mathematical economics, and re- 
lated areas, 

The Institute will include courses in mathematical 
Programming and game theory as well as introductory 
and survey lectures on other analytical methods used 
in Operational analysis. One course will cover theory 
and methods of constraint optimization and the other 
the Wantitative study of situations of conflict and co- 
Operation. The goal of the institute is to improve cur- 
riculum, teaching, counseling, and ultimately research 
in the area of modern applied mathematics. i 

Besides Lucus, the staff will include Lewis J. alera, 

Ssistant Professor of Operations Research at Cornel ; 
obert Garfinkle, Assistant Professor in the A 
cf Rochester’s Graduate School of Management; a 
Geor ge L. N emhauser, Professor of Operations Researe! 


at Cornell, ear 
* * 


* 
“RANTS To goumans and mireia that share 
(2) > 


their faciliti i ity, that make better 
acilities with the community, é 
use Of their existing buildings, and that apply, Tey 
nilding techniques have been announced by Educati 
cilities Laboratories (EFL). 3 
A grant to the University of Minnesota, oe 
ül partially support a study to determine t Een rting it 
tot Toofing over Memorial Stadium and conv 
° 8 fie house, llege sta- 
diyete are approximately 4,000 school and collegi A 
thans in the country, many of them with the capacity 
n at exceeds current demands, The Urny o in 
sosta wil seek an economical way of enc deing 
0,700 Seat stadium which was built in 1924 an eon 
Cente It to an all-weather, day and night, eat ig 
solve and covered stadium. The EFL grant wi acre 
is Ye the Problem of roofing technology, one ae ae 
Op he pplication of translucent, long-life ge rior 
ee NASA for fire-resistant space oe fo 
du deld Up by a cushion of air. The pree T = q 
econo Suidelines for other colleges on the design 
lor: £S Of covering stadiums. l TA 
Vade da Junior College, a publie ae T watt 
oy “opment in Jacksonville, wi 
for Kearchinp the development of air inflated structures 


Itg 
campuses, sge 
teeh far the Syaa ir-supported building 
appl f the air- : i 
Physic ogy has been successfully applied to ages | 
to Rinbia ĉducationa] activities both at oan eee 
matt a Jacksonville Community 


nd ou; es in this 
Then wt what other functions could be housed in 


t 
tost . The k initial and long-term 
Y will t the initia. sh 
ang’ ang assess A mea services, furnishings, 


equ; i 3 
a Mibment would be required. They will also re 


search the life-expectancy of this type of structure and 
what fail-safe features can be built in. 

A grant to William Woods College, Fulton, Missouri, 
will partially support the Planning of a “multi-service 
corridor” to link William Woods with Westminster Col- 


fine and performing arts and recreation, Eventually 
bookshops, newsstands, and housing may be included. 
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1968, to foster a concerted program of research, edu- 
cation, documentation, and international cooperation in 
all major fields related to the development of human 
settlements. 

In 1963 the first Delos Symposium was the beginning 
of an effort of the Athens Center of Ekistics to mobilize 
international resources in order to help face the crisis 
of human settlements. This was the beginning of the 
movement which has developed into the Athens Ekistics 
Month including many programs from presentations of 
ideas to their discussion, and decisions by several groups 
including practitioners, administrators, educators, re- 
searchers, students, and others interested in the science 
of human settlements, 

The previous meetings of the last 9 years have dealt 
with the various aspects of the crisis in human set- 
tlements. The 1972 Athens Ekistics Month will be an 
attempt to synthesize the knowledge accrued thus far 
and lay down guidelines for action. 

The 3 weeks of Programs will be comprised of 
symposia, seminars, round-table discussions, lectures, 
presentations, and exhibits, They will be conducted in 
English during the period from July 3-20. 

Beginning the first week, J uly 3-8, the following pro- 
grams will be presented: Man and the City in Ancient 
Greece; the Human City; Building the City We Need; 
and a City for Human Development. These programs 
will be largely round-table discussions with historians, 
archaeologists and anthropologists, economists, and ex- 
perts in human settlements as participants. Observers 
are welcome for these programs. There is a fee of $10 
per program. 

From July 18-20 there will be an international sem- 
inar on human settlements. Short lectures by invited 
authorities will be presented followed by general dis- 
cussion and exchange of ideas among the participants. 
The general theme is Action for Human Settlements. 
Observers are invited to attend, The fee is $30. 

Further information may be obtained by contacting 
P. Psomopoulos, Vice President, International Programs, 
Athens Center of Ekistics, Box 471, Athens, Greece. 


Readers are invited to send items of research 
interest to Dr. Willard E. Ni orth, Central 


Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri 64093 
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T U instructi ‘opr ` typical classroom subjec 
DEVELOPING INDIVIDUALIZED instruction programs for : 
ore tons the use of prototypic learner models was the subject discussed by New 


som, Hischens, and Looft. They propose that the most Significant differences among 
people in learning situations are intrinsic (p. 387 Ja 


TEACHERS ESTIMATE studentg progress in a study by Schwarz and Cook. The result, 
using educable mentally retard 


ed students, was no apparent statistical relationship 
between expectations and academic achievement (p. 393). 


CHILDREN RATED books they had read in Smith and Johnson’s research. The paa 
recently a book was read the more likely it was to be rated as enjoyable. The fin 
ings are discussed with ref : 


e principal’s role in negotiations h 
nd Van Turbegen studied Superintendents, principals, and 
i istri grouped them as educa- 
rs, and educational by- 


EFFECTIVE DEPARTMENTAL chairmen may exhibit 
to recruit promising faculty, a capaci isj 
port of good teaching, Siever, Loomis, and Neidt listed ] 
as being first among equals, f 


ess desirable characteristics 
and being hig} 
discipline (p. 405), 


Uly identified with one’s own 
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LEARNERS IN A graduate course in educational] ‘ecrch were given some behavioral 
objectives and took mastery tests when they felt they were ready Hastings found they 

scored significantly higher on the unit and final examinations cies compared to a 

control group (p. 411). 


ARE AUDIO-TAPES effective for observationa] learnj 
White found that the verbal behavior of an 


at 
becific teaching behavior 
more indirect than that of the control group, he 


group was significant 
Supporting the hypothesis (p. 4 
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introducing experienced teachers to thes 20). 


MANY TEACHERS, hypothesized MacDonald and 
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e skills (p. 4 
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for Enhancing Instructional Programs 
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ABSTRACT 


Individualization of instruction is often acclaimed as a desirable educational strategy, but the manner by 


Which to im 
diff erences 


differences among people that are pervasive in learning situations are “intrinsic” 
the interaction of unique biochemical and neurophysiological factors with each individual’s unique socio- 


result from 


historical background. The use of prototypic-learner models appears to give gre 
individual differences and for developing individualized instructional programs f 


THE FACT that individuals differ is seldom 
disputed but typically ignored in psychological 
esearch as investigators continue their quest for 
S€neral laws of learning. It is proposed here that 
this lack of attention for individual differences is 
- Pecially pernicious in the conduct of meaning- 
ul research in applied learning situations, given 
S assumption that the individual learner is, or 
Should be, the ultimate concern in our educational 
settings, Differences among individuals in learn- 
OR are therefore not to be conceived as solely due 
p dissimilarities in some unidimensional quality 
watich reflects the efficiency of processing mech- 
nisms, but rather they are to be considered as 
+ lesult of various conditions of the learning 
s uation interacting with idiosyncratic structures 
= mechanisms of the learner. (Learning ca a 
tens Sion Shall pertain to the acquisition and re- 
n of information or skills.) | | 
fieq (St theories concerning instruction are satis- 
With learning is enhanced in an overall m 
inqi, 84rd to group effects or interactions, pi 
can, dua] differences being ignored or partially 
ti celleq out by means of experimental or statis- 
th : “ontrols, Variance which then occurs within 
Ment, S TOUps is generally attributed to experi- 
Da ha error rather than, as the arguments In this 
“ will attempt to demonstrate, intrinsic indi- 


erences. 
tica] © Crux of the problem arises when some prac- 
~ plication to educational settings is at- 
Sean based upon the findings from basic 
disen <2 on learning variables. Most theories and 
a; uep ns Concerning instructions are con- 
Menta around the ideas, concepts, and experi- 
The, o ndings available at that given point in 
abf Un rriculum writers and teachers hold the 
Acti, LS rasonable expectation that these theories 
an Vitig se Slons have some relevance for their own 
q thee the expectation is that highly effective 
*retically sound sets of instructions can 


plement this strategy has remained elusive. Part of the problem resides in the fact that individual 
among learners are complex and extremely diverse in nature. It is proposed that the most significant 


individual differences, or those that 


at promise for acknowledging these 
or typical classroom subject matter. 


be generated, given the available evidence. This 
is a logical and recommended method of approach. 
The problem is, as a long history of these kinds 
of endeavors has clearly demonstrated, that this 
approach does not work very well. The instruc- 
tions and methods generated from these theories 
and empirical data seem little or no better for the 
individual learner than Whatever were used 
previously. 


Individual versus Group Functions 


The fundamental reason for the ambiguity and 
lack of direction that is found in discussions of 
instructions and the design of learning materials 
(e.g., textbooks, prose passages, etc.) is basically 
the identical reason underlying the typical ineffi- 
ciency of many of our current educational] 
techniques and strategies, and that reason is 
simply a dearth of understanding of the indi- 
vidual learner. With reference to the present 
discussion, the pertinent question to be dealt with 
is how can appropriate programs be generated to 
fit the needs of each individual learner? If 
educational systems are to facilitate the learning 
of each person (to the utmost) it is imperative 
that assessment procedures þe developed which 
are sensitive in detecting that person’s most effec- 
tive modes of processing incoming information. 
Until this kind of information can be ascertained 
for each learner, the selection of new informa- 
tional units for him can be no more than an 
educated guess. The essential knowledge that 
must be obtained is exactly how the learner 
differs intrinsically from other learners, and how 
he varies intrinsically from one learning situa- 
tion to the next. This knowledge would assist 
educators concerned with individuals to vary sit- 
uations to fit learners rather than continuing the 
current practice of forcing learners into arbi- 
trarily designed and pre-set situations. 

The traditional approach to the study of the 
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learning process does not offer much help in 
resolving this problem. Sidman (32), for example, 
has discussed the determinant capacities of the 
environment and their relationship to the care- 
fully controlled experiment. His suggestion was 
to eliminate troublesome inter-subject variability 
by using the appropriate environmental ma- 
nipulations. Perhaps something can indeed be 
learned by using such controls, but it is difficult 
to see how these kinds of experimental procedures 
will lead to understanding about the processes 
that determine differential responses. Further- 


response functions, assuming individual processes 
are occurring. Most importantly, this approach 
to learning experiments fails to recognize that the 
learner himself is part of the e i 
consequently he is a legitimate so 
differences. 

As recently emphasized by Vale and Vale (85), 
what is found i i 


be a function of what the S 
he encounters in it. They 


for example, noted that the ba 
learning theory are Supposed to ri 


in learnin 
functions was presented by Sidman 31), oe 
demonstrated mathematically that the fo: 
function based on the average of learnj 


5 : ng curves 
of individual Ss is not necessarily the s 


ame as y, 


LOr a thers who 
have recognized this discrepancy include Baloff 


and Becker (5), Eckstrand (10), Glanzer (15), 
Jensen (18), Melton (23), and Vale and Vale 


The thrust of this argument is not to imply 
that the traditional nomothetic approach of learn- 
ing researchers has not been a legitimate enter- 
prise, but due to a misunderstanding of the 
scientific method the search for general laws has 
overshadowed understanding of individuals as 
they contact and process their environment. The 
problem is, as suggested earlier in this paper, that 


people charged with the business of educating 
other people assume that they will be provided 
with some kind of helpful information from the 
activities of the learning researcher. General 
principles obtained from interpreting group learn- 
ing curves may enhance one’s broad understand- 
ing of functioning at a molar level, but they seem 
to be of little use in understanding how the 
individual learner masters a body of subject 
matter. ; 
The need to reconcile nomothetic and idio- 
graphic approaches to the study of behavior was 
acknowledged several years ago by Cronbach (9) 


and in more recent years by several others (e.g. 
20, 22, 28, 35). F 


educational and learni 
nize that as they se i 
general laws of behavio 
assume that individual 


An empirical ge? r -ation 
of Bakan’ example provides an illustr 


ich np t Looft (19) conducted a study 
a Which the major concern was the S’s pien, 
‘h curve for stimulus Variation or complexi% 
as been heorized by many that a peron 
: unction is best represented by * 
po erted U-shaped curve. Both very low and ned 
f stimulus complexity are undes! 


*% and the optimum level lies somewhere I” 
ek oe) Several studies (e.g., 6, 24) have demon” 


s > z ro 

at indeed the unimodal curve is P 4 
duced by Ss’ Preferences. However. Looft four. 
hat upon plotti n 
vidual g 


approximate, the 


Plotting preference curves for 1 yer 
S, Only 14 percent of the curves © is 
postulated unimodal ching 
data together, the resu far 
for the group was the 
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To conclude, perhaps the observation offered by 
ensen most succinctly captures the essence 
of the argument for focusing attention on the 
learning Process within individuals: “[¢ is prefer- 
able to know what happens to individuals under 
the effect of the independent variable” (18:118). 
Sychology and education have not adequately 
attended to the existence of individual differences, 
and behavioral theory reflects this inadequacy. A 
comment by Noble (26) is typical of the prevail- 
mg approach of the experimentalist and his re- 
Uctance to become involved in ID research. Noble 
Stated that he 


remains to be convinced or, perhaps even 
better, remains to be instructed that 
there are but a few basic processes 
underlying IDs in learning and that the 
interactions of specific individual pro- 
Densities and abilities are not the basis 
of the enormous IDs which everyone 
finds in most learning tasks (26:116). 


An examination of existing data, however, sug- 
gests that the genesis of individual differences is 


T more complex. 


Classification and Sources of 
Individual Differences 


7 adividual differences can be categorized as 
being either extrinsic or intrinsic. Extrinsic IDs 
He those which result from subject variables 
Teich Operationally bear no resemblance to the 
Teng Process, but which may nevertheless in- 
sigence the learner’s performance in a learning 
Va: nation, Chronological age, mental age, IQ, on 
abies forms of educational achievement, specific 
be ities, and other personal characteristics can 
typ; cluded in this category (18). ahs Se 
dey ally the referent variables when researchers 
beri, ibe their controls for IDs in laboratory ex- 
pntation, seine ies 
can p dence for the existence of intrinsic - a 
drawn from the fact that even with tigh 
abil of extrinsic factors, inter-subject ee 
Inty? Still appears in laboratory experimen 5, 
are Msie IDs pertain to those differences which 
indep erent in learning, and which do not eri 
impi 2dent]y of learning phenomena (18). An 
Ws jetion underlying the concept of = 
the l that Manipulation of different aspects o 
the “arning Situation will result in changes in 
= hek-order positions of Ss in performance, 
vende atever the criterion measures of the de- 
ts Variable ioht pe: , 
es Parent that p de can be many poii 
Vari > intrinsic IDs. Upon examination o 
i Dr ables in a learning task, Jensen (18) 
only Posed that these sources can be meaning- 
in, these sped into three major classes. The ir 
digttde eq ctsses is types of learning. This 
Shing Ch items as classical and operant co 


k 
nin rote learning, selective trial-and-error 
? Concept learning, and so on. The second 


Sroup is procedural variables, such as stimulus 
ura i i i 


motor, ete. 

Jensen cautioned that in addition to consider- 
ing these three types of sources for intrinsic IDs, 
one must not lose sight of the Possibility that 
there can be a great number of combinations of 
these classes, which in various ways can yield 
significant subject-by-independent-variable inter- 
actions. Available evidence (e.g., 1, 18, 16, 22 30) 
clearly indicates that as these classes of variables 
are systematically manipulated, the rank order of 
the Ss’ learning performance continually changes, 
The task for ID research is to investigate in de- 
tail the causes for this constant shift in indi- 
vidual Ss’ achievement, 


Genesis of Intrinsic Individual Differences 


Jensen (18), as discussed previously, has pro- 
vided a useful framework for the conceptualiza- 
tion of sources of intrinsic IDs from the perspec- 
tive of the learning situation. The discussion 
to follow will propose a theoretical framework 
pertaining to the etiology of intrinsic IDs with 
the focus of attention placed upon the individual 
learner. In other words, what are the distinct 
characteristics which each learner brings into 
the learning situation and which inevitably in- 
teract with the distinct variables of each learning 
task? The very concept of intrinsic IDs implies 
that persons differ in a number of very funda- 
mental ways, and that these “intrinsic” differ- 
ences cause each person’s performance to be af- 
fected differentially by changes in variables as- 
sociated with the learning context. An attempt 
will be made to explicate the relationships among 
biochemical, physiological, and socio-historical 
factors residing within individuals and individ- 
ual performance in learning situations, It is as- 
sumed that the individual’s constitutional and 
historical characteristics affect whatever struc- 
tures and mechanisms he uses in the learning 
process; these might include short-term memory 
capacity, consolidation speed of the memory trace, 
preconscious sets, level of cortical activation, 
existing cognitive structures, and the organiza- 
tion of these cognitive structures. 

Further, the argument holds that these con- 
stitutional and historical factors affect the man- 
ner by which the individual perceives, stores, 
retains, retrieves, and utilizes information, 
Whether learning is facilitated or inhibited 
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within a given person in a given learning situa- 
tion is therefore dependent upon the interaction 
of the particular conditions of that situation 
and the internal organization of processing mech- 
anisms in the person. This theoretical] formula- 
tion, if valid, can provide an accounting for the 
continual changes in rank-order performance 
of Ss as various aspects of the learning task 
are altered. This interaction of personal factors 
and factors in the learning situation is the critical 
element in generating individual differences in 
performance, and it therefore must be given far 
more attention than it has received to date. Very 
little research has been undertaken which sys- 
tematically explores this interaction. The follow- 
ing discussion on research findings from physi- 
ology, psychophysiology, and cognitive learning 
theory will hopefully shed some light on this 
issue. 


individuals. 
Maltzman (21) reviewed relate 
Russia and other countries and found that IDs 
exist in the strength and in the habituation of 
the orienting response or reflex (OR) which is 
defined to be a bodily response which insures 
optimal conditions for perception of a stimulus 
More specifically, the OR is conceptualized ag a 
complex of physiological responses including 
turning of the head, faster and lower EEGs, in- 
creased sensitivity, GSR deflection, dilation of 
the pupils, and heightened readiness for action. 
A widely accepted principle in Soviet psychology 
is that the OR is crucial to learning; if it is not 
elicited, inhibition of learning is the inevitable 
consequence. The question js therefore raised 
as to how differences in strength and habituation 
rate of the OR might interact with particular 
procedural variables to influence subsequent 
learning processes or performance. Jeffrey ( 17) 
has made a step in this direction with his account 
of how serial habituation of the OR might ex- 
plain complex problem-solving behaviors. 
Eysenck (12) has produced experimental eyj- 
dence that extraversion is a function of phys- 
iological differences in the activation level of the 
nervous system; extraversion—introversion is 


d research in 


seen to be based upon the balance between cortical 
excitation and inhibition. He hypothesized that 
this function may be closely related to the Pav- 
lovian idea of “strong” and “weak” nervous sys- 
tems. Eysenck’s original work has led to other 
studies which investigated whether Ss’ rankings 
on the extraversion dimension are related to dif- 
ferential performances in learning situations. The 
evidence indicates that Ss ranking high on extra- 
version can be conditioned more rapidly and 
extinguish responses more quickly than Ss who 
rank closer to the introversion end of the dimen- 
sion. 

Extraversion has also been found to be related 
to differences in Short-term ( STR) and long-term 
retention (LTR), but not all studies have been 
In agreement as to the direction of this relation- 


Ow arousal types, on the basis 
nses to a stimulus of lemon 
ee, differed in their q7 
and LTR tests, Low-arousa 
Siider to do well on STR tests but had suppresse¢ 
Scores on LTR tests ; high-arousal Ss performe' 


on , tical inhibitio® 
hypothesis is he Eysenck’s cortical inhibi 


z p” 

i ; may appear to be a trivially ° 

vious ry : e 
s relationship, but apparently only Ausube i 


yY explored the implications 


hat 
nd 


him accordingly” (2:vi). This position i 
the kir p rsaier significance when one consid ted 
sa nds and levels of material to be prese! c 

ve learner. It seems feasible that differe™ i- 


p 
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Ausubel (8) also suggested that existing atti- 
tudes and belief systems may prevent altogether 
the processing of certain kinds of information. 

e effect of “preconception,” as Ausubel has 
labeled it, upon assimilation of information is 
Suggestive of that which Soviet researchers at- 
tribute to “preconscious sets.” Bozhovich (8) 
and Uznadze (84) have both presented argu- 
ments concerning the effects of the individual’s 
Previous learning on the acquisition of new learn- 
mg which are highly congruent to Ausubel’s 
Position, 

Bozhovich’s research strongly indicated 
that learning difficulties must be investigated in 
terms of understanding the internal structures of 
the individual and how they influence the way he 
Processes information. Evidence which she cited 
Suggests that most learning problems result from 
conflict generated by the incompatibility of the 
Structure of the learning situation and the inter- 

cognitive structure of the learner. 
Bozhovich insisted that only when the educator is 
cognizant of the mode by which the individual 
earner perceives the information to be learned 
pnd the context in which it is presented will he 
e able to manipulate effectively the situational 
Variables in a facilitative manner. 


Conclusions and Implications 


t The most salient conclusion to be drawn from 
S review and critique of the literature (and 
fi S authors fully recognize that they are not the 
a to draw this conclusion) is that educationa 
so searchers must consider whether they can rea- 
vnably continue the practice of attempting ca 
at Seneral laws of learning and behavior a 
ing sy Stematically incorporating into these ol 
th *rination originating from differences aa g 
ble dividuals to which the laws pertain. i 
ex are different in significant ways, they may : 
reacted to respond differentially to the sam 
atment, $ 
ie ther conclusion that follows from this re- 
or that, with regard to the practical matters 
Eran Ucationa] planning, an individualized pro- 
Meth for every student would be the ier 
fina me Owever, given the current organization, 
Dub, cial resources, and mood of the ange 
= ®ducational system, the iraplementatioa p 
Chane, Y individualized programs T s = 
rd becoming a reality, at least in th 


y Plas s ‘atiye approach which seem- 
ot Would an wee of the advantages 
waivig?@dividualized approach would be to mye 
opela x HAY oriented instructional objectives. T. à 
cg tin 5. #l an exhaustive comprehensive effort to 
Tch ae ” extensive amount of individual data for 
© students in an educational system. 


A. 
Bing i rimarily concern 

üsie -2 be obtained would primarily 
~ ° and intrinsic ID variables, such that a 


whatever constellations of these variables are 
deemed important for mastering that given con- 
tent area or skill, 

An example of how this prototypic-learner ap- 
proach might work is appropriate at this point, 
Specific instructional procedures or curricula 
could be tailored for a learner studying biology, 
for example, in accordance to his particular profile 
of characteristics. The information on which the 
curriculum is based would be obtained from other 
learners who have studied biology and who 
possess similar ID profiles, Assuming the validity 
of the assessment procedures in the pretesting 
program, empirical bases would be available for 
assisting the learners in a selection of the infor- 
mational organization that is compatible to them. 
Or perhaps it is known that Learner A is at a 
cognitive developmental level that requires in- 
struction at the second-grade level to facilitate his 
mastery of the text passage, while Learner B 
can better use a higher order instructional set 
for his study. As a further example, the pretest- 
ing data may show that for those girls in a given 
fourth-grade classroom who understand the 
nature of solids and liquids, who are interested 
in natural science, who process information more 
efficiently visually than aurally, who are basically 
extraverted, and who possess socio-historical 
backgrounds with certain common features, a dis- 
covery-learning approach will more expeditiously 
facilitate the learning of the concept of gases 
than an expository approach. 

The data-gathering process advocated here will 
require an immense amount of conceptualization 
and research if it is to provide the kind of mean- 
ingful data necessary to implement the develop- 
ment of programs according to prototypic models. 
Admittedly the information required to make 
these kinds of procedural decisions is great in 
both complexity and quantity, but it can be ob- 
tained with our presently available technology. 
For example, Owens (28) has outlined procedures 
for gathering and using biographical information, 
or “bio-data,” which would greatly facilitate the 
pretesting operation. 

This proposal advocating pretesting and de- 
lineation of prototypic-learner models is not 
completely without empirical support. A recent 
study by Newsom and Gaite (25) found that when 
college students were matched peer-wise only with 
regard to years in college and major field of 
study, the information retained by one group 
after reading a long prose passage could be re- 
written for a similarly homogeneous group into 
a much shorter passage that was even more 
highly retainable than the original Passage. This 
finding lends credibility to the notion that one 
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? itive structures or level of concept 
oth o be meaningfully accommodated by 
assessing the information-retention idiosyncracies 
of that person’s cohorts and then generalizing 
back to him. Certainly there will be individuals 

who do not fit the available prototypes, and there 
will þe other learners who only partially fit the 
model. However, to the extent that the pretesting 
is accurate and to the extent that these prototype- 
matchings are valid, the educational system would 
stand to be more effective in fulfilling its role of 
facilitating the learning process in individual 
students. In any case, decisions could þe founded 
upon more substantial bases than those employed 
in the typical approach, whereby educational 
policy and procedural decisions are made on q 


priori judgments based on intuition and little 
more. 


utions are to facilitate 
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Teacher Expectancy as It Relates 


to the Academic 


Achievement of EMR Studenis 


ROBERT H. SCHWARZ and JOHN J. COOK 


ABSTRACT 


In view of the current interest in the role teacher expectations play in the education of children, teachers in 


charge of eighteen special cla 
expectations for each of their 
Semester period disclosed no 


THE EDUCATION of children has long been 
Subject to the whims and vagaries of specific 

achers, principals, school boards, and budgets. 
ti IS is Particularly true in reference to educa- 
onal Programs focused on those considered 
culturally deprived and/or marginally retarded. 
y fessionals in the field are aware of the nega- 
aan results of research concerning a number of 
thee Childhood education programs as well as 
e 3 ndings of numerous studies questioning the 
tio, tiveness of current efforts in special educa- 
Bot. ‘rents are beginning to doubt the -e 
educe of the school, and the business o 
th n ating children is experiencing a turbulence 

a Was unknown until recent years. 
tim der these circumstances, the eager and no 
ties uncritical acceptance of the dramatic ce 
Co tee. ia Pygmalion in the Classroom (5) 
S as no surprise. The idea that the teacher's 
faj tation is a critical variable in the omnes ol 
taia Pora child solves many of the pro ce 
è a by negative findings of research studies. 
thar pts are eyer ready to grasp at the suggestion 
to f their child could do better. The opportunity 
bility © themselves and the child of ate eg 
to a for poor performance, while attributing : 
bolst teacher who simply did not expect son a 
achi erg egos bruised by a lack of acadaeml 

“Vement, 


(eg, Wide icity accorded Rosenthal’s results 
ney, Time, Setunber 20, 1968; Saturday Re- 
ents October 19, 1968) and the positive state- 
uteg by a noted figure in education, eee 
iges (in the San Francisco Chronicle, Augus 
ta ren)? have done much to n = findings 
a j ccepted tact, 
À a täing a tk the information that 
* children can be expected to kipom 
Change the teacher’s perception of F 
do X Potential, The teacher believes the chi 
“ter > the child responds with accelerated 
T ling “e or intellectual growth, and the self- 
lag he ac ophecy is realized. l l 
d Int sn Dtance of the phenomenon is particu- 
“esting in view of the mixed success 


sses for educable mentally retarded (EMR) children were asked to indicate their 
students for the year ahead. Tests administered at the beginning and end of a 3. 
statistical relationship between expectations and academic achievement. 


reported (no changes in grades 3—6) and the 
critical reviews of Rosenthal’s book by Thorndike 
(7) and Snow (6). The reviews suggested that 
although there may be some validity in the re 
lationship between teacher expectancy and pupil 
achievement, the data reported in Pygmalion in 
the Classroom was so poorly developed and mis- 
leading that the research was of little or no value. 
Rosenthal (4) cites studies of examiner bias sup- 
porting the concept of a self-fulfilling prophecy. 
These findings are augmented by a dissertation 
by Haskett (2). Claiborn (1), however, was 
unsuccessful in replicating Rosenthal’s (4) study. 

In considering the concept of teacher expecta- 
tion, it appears that a more realistic measure 
could be obtained by asking the teacher to esti- 
mate the future progress of each child in her 
classroom. In this case she is free of the opinion 
of an authority figure and can respond in terms of 
her knowledge of and aspirations for each child. 
Under Rosenthal’s conditions, there are expecta- 
tions for the teacher along with the inherent 
implication that a lack of success by the desig- 
nated “spurters” can only be attributed to poor 
teaching techniques. 

The idea that children perform in terms of 
what teachers expect of them is very attractive 
and has wide ranging implications for education. 
Thus far, however, the data have been less than 
conclusive. As a means of augmenting the limited 
information available, the present study was de- 
signed to determine if teachers’ expectations for 
their students were related to the academic prog- 


ress of the children. 


Method 


A project was conducted over a 3-semester 
period using classes predominately from the low 
income, inner core of a major city. Chronological 
age (CA) of the children involved ranged from 6-0 
to 12-8 with the mean being 9-8. All were en- 
rolled in special education classes for the educable 
retarded, IQ’s ranged from 48 to 82 with a mean 
of 68 and a standard deviation of 6.9. These 
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scores were obtained by school psychologists using 
the Binet or the WISC 
In the attempt to determine the pervasiveness 
of the expectancy phenomenon, teachers were 
asked to rate the individual pupils in their class 
with respect to academics (subject matter skills), 
social behavior (class adjustment), and language 
(self-expression, written and verbal). Only the 
results of the analysis of academic expectancy are 
reported in this paper. The instructions given the 
teachers were: 


On the basis of your knowledge of the 
above student, please indicate the extent 
to which you feel that he (she) will 
show marked improvement during the 
coming year in the indicated areas of 

ing. That is, each child should 
be rated in each area from 0 (no change 
or no improvement) to 100 (certainty 
that he will show marked improvement), 
Consider each child Separately and put a 


Table 1.—Means, 


involved i 
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check-mark above that number of the 
continuum which reflects your estimate 
of the likelihood that the child will show 
marked improvement. 


Academics (subject matter skills) : 


9 10 20 80 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


Following this, each of the eighteen teachers 
n the study completed a form for each 
er class. This was considered to be the 
expectancy (AE) for the child. Defi- 
nitions of terms in the instructions were clarified 
during an in-service Session and it was stipulated 
that the child being rated should have been in 
their class for at least 2 months prior to their 
initial attempt to indicate their expectancy of his 
potential. 

Wide Range Achievement Test scores had 
been obtained from the pupils at three points 
in time during the project. The resulting raw 


child in h 
academic 


Standard Deviations, Range, and Intercorrelations (N= 136) 
ee ar a eer L8 5 wO wt E 
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Scores were used to index the actual academic 
achievement of the pupils. Only times one (at the 
beginning) and three (at the end) are considered 
In this study. Of the 220 pupils who were both 
rated and tested at the start of the project, 136 
were available for testing at the termination of 
the project and constituted the sample for the 
present study. 


Results 


Mean Scores, standard deviations, and the 
Tange of scores as well as product-moment inter- 
Correlations are as shown in Table 1. These were 
obtained on a number of salient variables which 
could be related to the academic expectancy 
Score, It can be noted that expectancy did not 
bear a significant (r of .17 for N of 136 required 
at the .05 level) relationship to the gain scores 
In reading, spelling, or arithmetic. The scores 
Obtained at times one and three were highly 
Intercorrelated as might be expected. CA and 

had zero-order correlations with the AE 
Scores, In passing, it is of interest to note the 
Negative and strong relationship between CA 
and the three gain scores. This finding has 
aPpeared consistently in the data from this 
broject. It underlines the often observed phe- 
nomenon in EMR pupils of a slowing down or 
*symptotie effect to the learning curve with 
espect to academic subject matter. 

Since our approach to obtaining an index of 
*Xpectancy was somewhat different than those 
Nethods used by other workers, it was con- 
sidered informative to ascertain those factors 

ich could account for the variance on the ex- 

Sctancy scores. A stepwise regression analysis 

“s done with the AE scores predicted by C A 

v reading, spelling, and arithmetic scores e 
ained about the same time as were the 
Cores and eighteen vectors associated with the 
28s membership of the pupils. Table 2 shows 

© results of this analysis. ha Ae 
ome 50 percent of the variance of the 


Score ' by the variables en- 
tereg Was accounted for by bined 
qaca in the predictor equation. The p fs 


$ 
espem i ctors accounted rt 
cet bars ee i perean. The 5 by 
contributor that of arithmetic, about 
ni a eading Ypelling CA, and IQ va josie. 
> i fi h 
Scores. Contributors to the variance 0 


scores analysis of the composition of te Jz 
Were leg Closed that as a group the teachers 
nosis es an optimistic regarding their prog 
part of tp marked academic improvement on a 
x be dat eir pupils. The mean rating was e 
z theip Percent. Further, teachers varied wi ely 
Writing) ®xDectancies Same were found to : 
he le an igh (highest average = 67 percent) 
i Tea t he eS Wer est average = 1 
l o fi d from 
all, expectancy scores range 


Table 2.—Proportion of Variance of Academic Expectancy 
Scores Accounted for by Relevant Variables 


SS a UUO 
-a 


Source of Variance Accounted Sig. 
Variance For Level 
Class Mem- 

bership 40.89% <. 001 
Arithmetic 7.69% <.001 
Reading 1.19% -099 
Spelling 0.03% -778 
CA 0.01% 861 
IQ 0.00% «956 
Unaccounted 

50.19% 


for 
ne 


10 to 100. The zero-order correlation between 
CA and the AE score in Table 1 is reflected in 
a consideration of the AE scores for the pri- 
mary and intermediate classes. The primary 
classes’ AE scores ranged from 14.4 percent to 
66.3 percent with an average of 41.9 percent, 
while the intermediate range was 15.0 percent 
to 67.5 percent with an average of 42.0 percent. 


Discussion 


As is apparent from Table 1, the relationship 
between the expectancy of the teacher and actual 
academic progress by the pupil is not significant. 
The fact that teachers are not always accurate in 
the appraisal of their students is not new. A 
study by Pegnato and Birch (3) found that less 
than half of the gifted children in a classroom 
could be identified by the teacher and she was 
likely to designate a substantial percentage as 
gifted who did not have the intellectual ability 
to qualify. , ; ; 

Of particular relevance is the question raised 
regarding the concept of a self-fulfilling prophecy. 
The results are clearly not in accord with the 
concept that the child will perform in terms of 
the teacher’s expectations. A review of the rating 
sheets indicates that high hopes were held for 
a number of children who gained almost nothing 
during the 3-semester period. Conversely, a num- 
ber of children for whom minimal expectations 
were held did quite well. 

It could be said that the inability of the teach- 
ers to appraise the potential of the children 
changes the context from that of Rosenthal, who 
told the teachers which children would “bloom.” 
Such, however, is not the case, The accuracy of 
appraisal is only incidental. The critical element 
in the self-fulfilling prophecy concept is that the 
teacher believes the child will do well and thig 
and this alone makes the difference. In this study, 
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teachers stated their beliefs and no relationship 
could be found. It is, of course, quite possible 
that the results obtained using this design might 
not be replicated with a normal elementary 
school population. However, Claiborn (1) did 
attempt to repeat the original work of Rosenthal 
(4) using students enrolled in first grade. The 
findings were consistent with those reported 
above in that they did not support the hypothe- 
sized bias effect. 

The conflicting data that has been generated 
by publicity given the idea of a self-fulfilling 
prophecy in education makes it difficult to take 
an unequivocal position. While Rosenthal and 
Jacobson (5) based their research on intelligence 
test score gains, the data reported here resulted 
from an achievement test. While they report 
positive findings between expectancy and intel- 
lectual growth, no relationship between expect- 
ancy and achievement could be determined in 
this study. Thus, until such time as adequate 
je ae sheds much more light o; 

eachers’ expectancy, prem iat 
ticularly in the pantie poem, eave eee 

Significant portions of the variance of the AE 
scores obtained in this = 
by two predictor vari 


pupil is in, then he 
AE score the child will get, T i 

AE score was unre] y "3 sire tai the 
intermediate breakout of the classe: 

to explain the point made in the frat pees 


p 


4. Rosenthal, R., 


6. Snow, 
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of the discussion section. That is, teachers appar- 
ently are unable to accurately differentiate the 
achievement potential of their students because 
they seem to use the wrong information 1 
arriving at their estimates. With this population, 
CA consistently bore a negative relation to T 
of achievement. Yet this fact was overlooked y 
the teachers in arriving at their AE scores. an 
the reliability of the AE scores was not obtains , 
it is difficult to say exactly what determines the 
achievement expectancy that a teacher has for het 
pupils, Arithmetic achievement scores explaine 
percent of the AE score variance which leaves 
percent unexplained, except for the 41 percan 
which appears to reside in unique characteristi 


of the teacher at the time of estimating the 
score, 
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ABSTRACT 


The popularity of children’ 
school library, is related to reading ease calculat 
relationship is obtained, books of intermediate rea 
average number of syllables per hundred wor 


1g fiction, as assessed by children’s ratings of books which they have read from the 
ed in accordance with Flesch’s readability formula, A curvilinear 
ding ease showing minimal popularity. Sentence length and the 
ds are found to have opposing effects on popularity under some cir- 
read the more likely it is to be rated as enjoyable. In the present 


cum book has been 1 A ae Ran 4 Paha 
ads then te ne oe a R ny ai matter was found not to be important in determining its popularity. The implica- 
NAVIFO OF A HOS ticular reference to the problems of teachers and librarians who select 


tions of these findings are discussed with par! 
books for children, 


_ A NUMBER of factors, among them the rais- 
Ing of reading standards, & growing interest in 
children’s reading matter, and the development 
of school and public libraries, have contributed 
to the growth in the number of children’s fiction 
Oks published annually. The school librarian, 
With limited financial resources, faces an increas” 
ingly difficult problem in selecting new additions 
O the library, It is a primary concern of the 
librarian and the teacher of English to encourage 
«@ young pupil to read as extensively as cl 
is, therefore, important that a child’s initia 
ncounters with fictional material prove to o 
poyable, It is, however, exceptionally, aifient 
ed an adult to make a judgment as to which ger 
cae Prove to be popular with a given grong ai 
s ldren and which will not. The problem 3 2 
© much one of identifying the factors like = 
te involved in determining a book’s popu ari y 
St ne might expect a priori that subject eee l» 
ale, format, illustrations, language comp th 
one the like would be important) but He = 
of Providing a quantitative statement of the 
“O'S as an essential preliminary 


be ease with which the written langua # 
f 5 bility, how: 
eves MPrehended by the reader. Readabii y or 


ion, i i app ) 
n refa a term which has been - oe 


an i 
ang © aspects of their popularity. Thus, Groy 

deta ary (4) stated that readability is in P: 
Subjeon ned by the appeal and 
FXDreg Matter as well as bY 
ce oat of the writer. This vie 
) “vanced $ la 
fas peted that ert the term readability 
Pegi fUlarly included statements about the 7 
abp lue or pleasantness of the writing as pa 
ut understanding and comprehension. Yn 


might, therefore, hypothesize that readability, 
in the sense of the ease with which the language 
used in a book may be comprehended, would be 
closely connected with expressions of like or dis- 
like directed toward that book. The present studies 
were carried out to examine this proposition. 


Method 


The experimental population consisted of 256 
children, average age 12 years 4.5 months, all of 
whom were pupils in an urban comprehensive 
(mixed ability) school. The Ss were asked, at the 
end of their first academic year in the school, to 
complete a questionnaire. This involved listing 
all the fictional books from the school library 
which they had read since entering the school 
(all pupils kept, under the supervision of the 
librarian, a personal library record from which 
they copied their list of books). They were then 
asked to write down, in order, the three books 
which they had most enjoyed reading, indicating 
after each the term in which the book had been 
read. A score of 3, 2, or 1 points was assigned 
to a book according to whether it was listed as 
a pupil’s first, second, or third choice respectively. 
The total number of points accumulated by each 
book for the whole population of Ss was then 
expressed as a percentage of its maximum pos- 
sible score based on the total number of times 
it had been read. The resulting value was used 
as an index of popularity. Out of 668 titles listed, 
sixty-nine had been read by more than ten pupils 
and only for these were popularity scores calcu- 
lated. 

Readability was assessed by making use of 
Flesch’s reading ease formula (2, 3) which gives 
values ranging between 0 and 100. Reading ease 
scores were determined for a sample range of 
eighteen books having roughly equally spaced 
popularity index scores and also for all books 
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having popularity scores of 25 or higher (nine- 
itles). , 
eon were categorized according to read- 
ability, being described as having high reada- 
bility (Ba) if their reading ease Scores were 
equal to or greater than 80, or as having low 
readability (Rı) if their reading ease scores were 
less than 80. Books were assigned to two popu- 
larity groups, namely a high popularity category 
(Pn) if their popularity score equalled or ex- 
ceeded a value of 25, and a low popularity cate- 
gory (P,) if their popularity score was less than 
this value. The number of books falling into each 
of the four popularity /readability categories 


were: PaRa n = 12; PRa, n = 9; PR, n = 7; 
P:R, n = 0. 


were average sen- 
age number of syllables per 
hundred words (both values þeing components of 
the reading ease formula). 

In the books examined, many types of fictional 
story were recognized, but for the purposes of 
the present study titles were allocated to five 
Figure 1. 
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books; © Pi.Rn books. Lines showin i 
(Pa.Rı and Pi.Ra) for which correl 
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€ Scores are give 
ere obtained which a 


major categories: these were (1) fantasy, es 
and the Supernatural, (2) animal stories, (3) a j 
venture, mystery, and detective stories, (4) fam 
ily stories, and (5) school stories. 


Results 

Figure 1 illustrates the ws 
larity scores of books were fi 
reading ease values. Two c 
computed from these data 
Significance at the p = 0, 
negative correlation betw 
r = —0.676, and a positi 
P, and R, values, r = 0.6 
less popular books which 
n) increase in 


y in which the popu- 
ound to depend upon 
orrelation coefficients 
approached statistical 
05 level. There was a 
een P, and R, values, 
ve correlation between 
09. In other words, the 
are uien easy Ae 
opularity the e 
re popular but dificult 
ecrease in popularity with in- 
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ma revealing a significant correlation ratio (2), 
(df 14,13) = 4.68; p < 0.01, and a highly sig- 
nificant curvilinear component of regression, 
(df 13,13) = 10.15; p < 0.001. The linear com- 
ae of regression was not statistically signifi- 
reexamination of the two components of the 
1 ading ease formula, namely average sentence 
ength and average number of syllables per hun- 
red Words, revealed further correlations with 
Popularity scores, When all of the twenty-eight 
ee oks for which P and R scores were calculated 
ere considered together, popularity was found 
len ĉ a positive function of average sentence 
wpa, r = 0.355; this was rather more evident 
i €n the selected sample of eighteen books having 
oughly equally spaced popularity scores was con- 
sidered, r = 0.485. Books falling into the high 
“adability category (Ra) showed diminished 
Popularity in both P, and P, ranges as the aver- 
S number of syllables per hundred words in- 
cased, r = —0.424, 
enzable 1 shows the number of books, rated as 
SENA ed, which were read in each term of the 
a erm academic year. Also indicated are the ex- 
eted numbers based on the relative lengths of 
ths ree terms, assuming the null hypothesis 
ulat, the time of’ reading did not affect the pop- 
the ty, judgment. It was found, on analyzing 
bea’ figures, that the more recently a book had 
en; read the more likely it was to be listed as 
Joyed, 2(df 2) = 25.861; p < 0.001. 
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ang ateq to th ‘oct matt 
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Malyi Se results are indicated in maiie ae 


Was ingelat, in this study at least, popularity 


In 
dependent of content. 


n The Discussion 
ot e lESU investigations are 
Sig, Cag S of the present investig A 
Bila to interpret unequivocally. The highly 
curvilinear relationship between rea 


Table 2.—Means and Standard Deviations of Popularity 
Scores Assigned to Fiye Classes of Children’s Literature 


a a a 
— m 
Popularity Score 


Fiction Category Mean SD 


ee 


I. Fantasy,magic, 


and supernatural 17.72 10.05 
II. Animal 26.35 17:36 
III. Adventure,mystery, 

and detective 18.52 15:85 
IV. Family 14.88 12.05 


V. School 126.75 


ing ease and popularity, with minimal popularity 
attaching to books with reading ease scores 
in the region of 80, certainly suggests at least 
two possibilities. It may be that the readers fell 
into two categories broadly reflecting either in- 
telligence or attainment (or both), one group 
preferring relatively easy books and finding the 
simplest books to read to be the most entertain- 
ing, while the other group preferred difficult 
books. Books with low reading ease scores (i.e., 
difficult books) might be expected to have the 
complexity of expression and range of vocabu- 
lary more suited to the tastes of the more ad- 
vanced group of children. Alternatively, the curvi- 
linear function may reflect an intra-subject, 
rather than an inter-subject, phenomenon. A 
single individual may have a liking for both easy 
and difficult types of reading matter, each type 
having its own particular kind of appeal, while 
books of intermediate levels of difficulty fail to 
satisfy the reader on either standard. The nature 
of the data collected in the present study does 
not allow a decision to be made as to which of 
these two views is to be preferred; the possibility 
must not be overlooked that both considerations 
apply. If it were to be shown in later work that 
the difficult books were indeed read mostly by 
children with high reading ability and the easy 
ones by those with low reading ability, then it 
might be speculated that the good reader is 
striving to develop his reading ability further 
and gaining enjoyment because he is extending 
himself, while the poor reader is happiest reading 
material well within his ability and gains little 
enjoyment when his ability is brought into ques- 
tion by books containing difficult language. Even 
without this information on reading ability it 
can still be suggested that the books in the P,R, 
group were selected as being popular simply be- 
cause they were difficult and the more difficult 
they were the greater their popularity. It is not 
uncommon to see children of this age browsing 
through and being attracted by books in which 
the language is too difficult for them to under. 
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stand clearly. It may be because they associate 
such books with older people, teenagers or adults, 
and by selecting them it gives them a feeling 
of being “grown-up.” In the present study the 
books examined were not adult books but a num- 
ber of them did have adults as their central 
characters. 

The finding that a book’s popularity rises as 
its average sentence length increases rather con- 
flicts with the decrease in popularity shown by 
high readability books with a rise in the average 
number of syllables per hundred words. It is as 
though one manner of increasing language com- 
plexity, namely stringing together additional 
simple words to increase sentence length, has a 
more pleasing effect than the alternative method 

of keeping the same sentence length but using 
more complicated words. It might be suggested 
that a book with very short sentences loses its ap- 
peal because to the child it appears too simple and 


very young. Short 
om the enjoyment 


ulation sizes, both of children ns imposed by pop- 
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which a book has been read; however, since there 
is no evidence that some books were consistently 
read earlier in the school academic year than 
were others, this recency factor probably does 
not introduce any systematic bias to the experl- 
mental findings. g 

The values of the correlation coefficients which 
were calculated were all quite low, approaching 
statistical significance at the p = 0.05 level; this 
might indeed be expected if the popularity of a 
book is complexly determined by a large variety 
of interacting factors. Clearly, future investiga- 
tions might profitably employ factor analytic 
methods to identify the major variables afrecting 
the popularity of children’s fiction. However: 
within the framework and limitations of the 
present study, such relationships as have bee? 
determined may be regarded as indicative an 
direction in which further investigations mig ae 
proceed, and it may not be unreasonable to aur’ 
pose that from such work there may emerge Ts 
ful guidelines for choosing children’s fiction 1° 
specified reader populations. 
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ABSTRACT 


uperintendents, principals, and teachers from rural, 


This study investigated the amount of agreement between s n teachers 
concerning the role of the principal in collective 


ur ERE 
ban, and central city school districts in Indiana and Michigan 


ss. Through the utilization of Q-Methodology, 


Negotiati 
Zotiations and the scope and structure of the negotiation proce: ; 
ed, each demonstrating a high degree of simi- 


our sien; 
ur significant types or groups of school personn 


ced 
in a schoo 


Tole of irene $ 
i of the principal in collective negotia 


le: a 
nt Participators; and the fourth, educational bystanders. 


me OLLECTIVE negotiations are being used 
confli and more each year as a means of resolving 
lct situations involving school boards and 


Sisan 

eng intendents on one side and classroom teach- 
Side nd other related personnel on the opposite 
{ nted out that a 


Signin toy and others (1) poi 
bonsa, cant variable in Rng structure of school 
by ¢ teacher relationships is the role played 
Ublie. building principal. A review of the official 
tio s ations of four major educational or 
can National Education Association, Ameri- 
Boarg ederation of Teachers, National School 
tion 5 Association, and the American Associa- 
“rah of School Administrators—revealed consid- 
“© disagreements about the role of the pringt 
ducati © negotiation process. The four major 
agren, nal organizations also demonstrated dis- 
of wents concerning the scope and structure 
Its Negotiation process. a 
ty sti aed appropriate to conduct a study tha 
ring gated how teachers, superintendents, 


he scope 
hermore, the 


e negotiation process. Furtl 
gotiation p n, rural, and 


ganiza- 


The °° hegotiati islation. 

g iation legisla in thi d 

vere È Sbecif : ‘nvestigated in this study 
e c questions in erception and at- 


iS A in p a 
uy re there differ ipal i 
deg nere differences 1 f the principal in 


(a) teachers, 

“3 (b) rural, urban, 

ag (c) existence of sta 
statutes. 


tions. Investigation 


Procedures 
cts were se- 


d; Cates. ae 
2 eg, t#egories of school distri 3 
h ntral city, urban, and rural. A central 


el were identifi 
ns and the principal’s role in this process, Identification pro- 


ar, i ° eze 
ity in their attitudes toward collective negotiatio ne I 4 k tio 
1 system was the most significant variable in determining the 


of the pattern of responses of the four groups led the 
the second, anxious participators; the third, ambiva- 


city school district was defined as having a popu- 
lation of 50,000 inhabitants or more living within 
the boundaries of the school district. An urban 
district was considered as being on the fringe 
area of a central city with incorporated places 
containing 2,500 or more inhabitants. A rural dis- 
trict was classified as having incorporated places 
with less than 2,500 inhabitants within the school 
district. School districts within Indiana and Mich- 
igan were compared because Michigan has a col- 
lective negotiation law while Indiana does not. 

The method of investigation utilized in this 
study was a Q-methodology. Kerlinger (2) re- 
lated that this technique is a useful research tool 
when similarities and differences between and 
within groups are to be determined. Another ad- 
vantage of Q-methodology is its adaptability to 
research studies involving a small sample. 

The research team visited forty-five school dis- 
tricts in Indiana and Michigan and administered 
the Q-Sort instrument to forty-five superinten- 
dents, eighty-seven principals, and ninety-two 
teachers. This produced a study N = 224, The 
average time taken by each respondent to sort 
a deck of sixty items amounted to approximately 
45 minutes. Each respondent was asked to place, 
in rank order, his responses to sixty statements 
relating to the role of the principal in collective 
negotiations and to the scope and structure of 
the negotiation process. The rank order placement 
of responses had a range of one to nine. In this 
Q-Sort continuum, a specific number of responses 
was required in each category of one through 
nine. 

Findings 

By the process of factor analysis of the data 
gathered by the Q-Sort instrument, four signifi- 
cant groups or types of people were identified 
who demonstrated a high degree of similarity 
in their ranking of the sixty sort items. They 
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were identified as Types 1, 2, 8, and 4. Table 1 
summarizes by geographic location and role posi- 
tion the groups of persons loading on each type. 
A brief description of the salient perceptions of 
each group follows. 
Type 1. School personnel most strongly associ- 
ated with Type 1 were school administrators. 
EHighty-nine percent of the Type 1 respondents 
were either superintendents or building principals 
of elementary and secondary schools. Only eight 
females of a total of forty-six who participated 
in this study loaded on Type 1. In terms of formal 
education, Type 1 was the best educated when 
compared to the other types. The largest percent- 
age of school personnel with earned doctorates 
and credit hours beyond the master’s degree 
identified with this type. 
Type 1 views the principal’ 
negotiations as representing the board of edu- 
cation. This type does not want the principal to 
act as a leader, spokesman, or 
teachers’ organization during t 
tiations process. To properly 


s role in collective 


ion and Role Posi 
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matters that pertain to his own interests and be- 
liefs may they be educational or economic. _ 

Type 1 believes in management by prerogatives 
by insisting upon ground rules that limit nego- 
tiable items to salary and fringe benefits. Simi- 
larly, Type 1 does not feel that teachers have Ea 
right to negotiate with the school board on all 
matters that affect the educational program 0Y 
that teachers should have a sizable voice in mak- 
ing decisions that affect the educational programs. 
The activities of teachers’ organizations are AA 
ther limited by Type 1 through their disapprova 
of the strike technique as a legitimate method 0 
achieving the goals of the teachers’ organization. 
_ Respondents on Type 1 can be called “educa- 
tional managers” because of their desire to lim! 
teachers’ organization involvement in the col 
lective negotiation process. 

Type 2. School Personnel most strongly 285° 


ciated with Type 2 were secondary school teachers 
who taught in 


central city and rural school dis 
tricts. Thirty-seven of a total of sixty-nine, od 
538.6 Percent, of the school personnel who loade 
on Type 2 were Secondary school teachers. Equa 
apparent was the shortage of elementary teacher” 
who identified with this type. Only seven elemer - 
ary teachers or 10.1 percent of the Type 2 ¥¢ 
Spondents loaded on this type, 


y 
ote A m only believe that the concern vos 
ity education should b jor objective 

of the teachers’ on e the majo 


uel i 
ganization, but express a W 


tion of Each Type 
ge 


Type 2 
% n % 


Type 1 
>. 


DISTRICT 
Central City 31.9 30 46.4 
Urban 37.2 35 tgs a 
Rural 30.9 29 39.1 27 
TOTAL 100.0 94 100.0 69 
STATE ' 
Michigan 58,5. 55 56.5 39 
Indiana 41.5 39 43.5 30 
TOTAL 100.0 94 100.0 6% 
POSITION 
Superintendent 37,3 35 11.6 8 
Elem, Principal 23.4 22 11.6 8 
Sec. Principal 28.7 27 130 9 
Elem. Teacher D2 5 10.2 7 
Sec. Teacher Todt J 55.6 37 


TOTAL 100.0 94 
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mgness to support this belief through involve- 
ment in the collective negotiations process. These 
respondents gave strong acceptance to the view 
that a teachers’ organization should assist the 
School board in determining educational policies 
by being allowed to negotiate with the school 
board on all matters that affect the educational 
Program of their school districts. To guarantee 
this partnership, Type 2 believes that their re- 
lationship with the school board should be defined 
M a written agreement upon the completion of 
the collective negotiations process. 

f Type 2 accepted more than any other type the 
right of teachers to strike or to publicly censure 
4 school district in order to achieve their goals. 

Similar to Type 1, Type 2 disclaims the notions 
that building principals should act as leaders, 
Spokesmen, or consultants for the teachers’ or- 
ganization. Type 2 agrees with Type 1 in believing 
hat principals should be excluded from the voting 
Unit that represents teachers. Unlike Type 1, 

Ype 2 rejects the principal as being a repre- 
Sentative of the school board during collective 
Negotiations. It appears that Type 2 places the 
Principal in a neutral zone, being neither the 
Schoo] board’s man nor a representative, member, 
Or consultant for the teachers’ organization. Both 

Ypes 1 and 2 agree that the principal should be 
allowed to negotiate with the school board on is- 
Sues that affect his welfare, conditions of employ- 
Ment, and educational matters that relate to his 
POSition, ied — 

‘espondents on Type 2 can be called “anxi 
Participators” rel of their desire to become 
Volved in the collective negotiation process. 
vpe 8. School personnel most strongly associ- 
ated with Type 3 were elementary school teachers. 
ag one would suspect, Type 3 contained tan largest 
Mber of female teachers, or 47.5 per nakend ‘hee 
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«Sent, ; -dingly, the principa 
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tganizati ; similar 
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~ atters that relate to his position. 
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_ Respondents on Type 3 can be called the “am- 
bivalent participators” because they have alle- 
giance to teachers’ organizations, yet are depend- 
ent upon administrators for guidance and assist- 
ance during collective negotiations. 

Type 4. Type 4 contained the smallest number 
of respondents or 9.4 percent of the total number 
who participated in this study. More adminis- 
trators than teachers loaded on Type 4. Twelve 
of a total of twenty-one or 57.1 percent of the 
Type 4 respondents were administrators. Seven 
of these administrators were secondary principals 
from Indiana and Michigan. The smallest group 
of school personnel who loaded on Type 4 were 
secondary school teachers. Only three Type 4 
respondents held positions in school districts clas- 
sified as central city. 

Unlike the other types, Type 4 believes that 
the principal should be represented by the local 
teachers’ organization during all phases of the 
collective negotiation process. Type 4 adminis- 
trators then become aligned and associated with 
the teachers’ organization which automatically 
separates them from the superintendents and 
their central office staff which usually represents 
or gives counsel to the school board. This type 
probably feels that teachers and administrators 
have similar concerns and that teachers’ organi- 
zations can best express their mutual interests. 
It may also be speculated that Type 4 respondents 
want to decrease the widening gulf between ad- 
ministrators and teachers. 

Similar to Types 2 and 8, Type 4 does not want 
the principal to act as a representative to the 
school board during all phases of the collective 
negotiation process. Type 4 agrees with each of 
the other types in not wanting the principal to 
act as a representative for the teachers’ organi- 
zation. Even though Type 4 believes the principal 
should be represented by the local teachers’ or- 
ganization, the principal is still allowed to negoti- 
ate with the school board about conditions that 
affect his position. Exactly how the conflict of 
interests can be overcome was not resolved in the 
findings of this study. 

Although Type 4 believes that teachers should 
be allowed to influence the school board and have 
a voice in the decision-making process that re- 
flects the educational program, there is little if 
any support for involvement techniques that 
would give substance to their desire. 

Respondents on Type 4 can be called “educa- 
tional bystanders” because of their reluctance 
to become involved with the central office staff 
and their limited involvement with teachers’ or- 


ganizations. 


Conclusions 


It is clearly indicated that the person’s posi- 
tion in the school system was the most significant 
variable in determining the role of the princi- 
pal in collective negotiations. The state and size 
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istricts that the participants were 

Soon bellow of an effect on their beliefs, 
"There are still considerable differences of hes 
liefs among school personnel about the role of the 
principal in collective negotiations. The role as- 
signed to him by educators of various positions 
reaches the entire length of the continuum—from 
a limited and passive role to one of a consultant 


intendents appear anxious to align the principal 
on the side of the school board 


for leadership and 


enter the profession this pattern 


incipals fail 
place at the 
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. . risk 
collective negotiations table, they run the ris 
of becoming the dinosaurs of ning geen oe 

It should be pointed out that all four ve 
showed considerable agreement concerning B 
role of the principal in collective negotiations oe 
the scope of the collective negotiation PIERR 

is suggested that, for Indiana and Michigan 
at least, there is still a considerable amount o 
proportional solidarity among education per Soi 
nel at idealistic levels, and there are no cigaren 
findings in research literature to assume that, i 


general, this solidarity does not characterize the 
teaching profession nationally. 


FOOTNOTE 


ith 
1. This study was prepared pursuant to a contract wit 


The Office of Education, U. S, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 
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dichotom: in American history- 
it is no doubt true 7 


laye 
that psychological factors have P jn 


freedom-authority 
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pa 
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ae ytnoritt 
A Writings used to illustrate the freedom-2 ar 
dichotomy r 


g in and of themselves vso 
ments from the New England pilgrims 2 
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used 


G he volume does present a perspective on 
Maer bd (and present) and could he the orien- 
tation for a course or seminar. But it does not provide 
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Role Perceptions of Department Chairmen 
in Two Land Grant Universities’ 


RICHARD G. SIEVER, ROSS J. LOOMIS, and CHARLES O. NEIDT 


Colorado State University 


ABSTRACT 


Faculty and administrators at two land grant universities (N = 481) ranked a series of questionnaire items 
partmental chairmen. There was a marked tendency to agree on what chair- 


reflecting characteristics of effective de 
man characteris 
academic discipl 
included suppor 


tics were most and least important. Agreement held Up across diferen 
ine groups, years of experience, and number of publications, Character: 


t of good teaching, reputation for achieving goals, r m; fac 
nity d a Sh reputation for scholarship and a capacity for decisive thinking and action. 


ces in rank, college, broad 
istics ranked as important 
ability to recruit promising faculty, good or- 


ganization of faculty duties, £ a = Or de e nicr 
'ypical low rated chatactortasioa involved being highly identified with one’s own discipline; identifying as one of 
ne faculty, first among equals; maintaining a low turnover rate in faculty; and fund raising along with other 


extra-departmental involvement with broader university groups, 


AGREEMENT among participants in the 
study was most marked for items involving pro- 
°ssional activities and administrative responsi- 
ilities, Less agreement was found over personal 
Characteristics of chairmen. Other outcomes of 
the investigation indicated little relationship be- 
Ween a dean’s rating of the effectiveness of a 
“airman and the amount of agreement between 
S airman and dean on the chairman character- 
stic, One suggestion derived from the results 
Was that there may be numerous sets of personal 
hae acteristics related to effective chairman be- 
aviors, Stereotyped notions about personal char- 
“cteristics of good chairmen should be avoided. 
1S also possible that the effective chairman 
be capable of simultaneously holding values 
h faculty and administrative groups. 
e chairmanship of an academic department 


Igbtesents a critical leadership position in a col- 
~ © or fe lra As an individual with aes 
of pive responsibilities, the chairman is the lea a 
of 18 Unit. As a scholar, however, he is the saan 
the faculty members comprising his depart- 


vi Vv us ri 1e ch: ir be 
k airman can 

ne Ved : » he role of tl a s > 

to ither from the perspective of a dean or 


t 
the 4 i f the faculty. The presen 
8 o 
eha oe ke aa ane function of the depar pan 
both Man was undertaken to gain insight a e- 
thig p onistrative and ne od Pag act at 
"itical position. It was fe 

lsiong © Per i : tribute toward de- 
“lion Perceptions would e oles 


Day. S about 4 ion i ot ¢ 

Wag skater an for the investigation 

tig jhe I <n gity as represented by 
© meg end grant university 


ag : 
atis ensive list of depart 

a in : as been identifie 1, 3). After 
a thlew of e Cases studied (C8 b. iiirmen, 


hy, ; racteristics 0 ; 
efp;, Published character Š hi 
Classifiention eyvctem of chairmanship 


community organizations, and government agencies, 


functions was devised for the subsequent develop- 
ment of a questionnaire. The first group of char- 
acteristics centered around professional activi- 
ties, i.e, areas in which a professional person 
could achieve in the academic institution. The 
second part of the classification included direct 
administrative responsibilities which a depart- 
mental chairman is expected to perform. A third 
category dealt with personal characteristics of in- 
dividuals in the leadership role of chairman. Se- 
lected characteristics were then assembled in a 
questionnaire format wherein twelve character- 
istics in each of the three categories could be 
ranked from most to least important. Selection 
of characteristics was based on a review of back- 
ground literature and a series of interviews with 
faculty and administrators at the institutions to 
be sampled. Brief statements of the thirty-six 
items are found in Table 1. 

The final questionnaire constituted a rapid way 
of measuring reactions to various characteristics, 
and the use of the ranking format required re- 
spondents to decide what characteristics were 
most important for an effective chairman to re- 
flect. Persons completing the ranking were to 
think of the chairmanship in general and were 
not asked to rank the characteristics of a particu- 
lar chairman. In this way the study avoided the 
major problem of faculty resistance to instru- 
ments that force them to reveal feelings about 
their own chairmen. 

Specific information needed to achieve the pri- 
mary aim of the study called for comparisons 
between a number of groups on the ranking of 
characteristics and included differences between 
the two universities; academic and administra- 
tive rank; colleges; broad discipline; age levels; 
years of experience; years at that institution: 
and number of publications. Deans were asked to 
make effectiveness ratings of their department 


| 
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chairmen. These ratings were correlated wh dif- 
ference scores derived from oe e re- 
sponses of deans and chairmen on the t irty-six 
questionnaire items. The degree of difference be- 
tween a dean and his chairman provided an index 
of congruence in their viewpoints about charac- 
teristics of effective chairmen. The rating weights 
were assigned in such a manner as to „cause 
judged lower effectiveness to relate positively 
with higher difference _Scores. This procedure 
permitted an interpretation Wherein a high posi- 
tive correlation between ratings and difference 
scores for a given dean and his chairmen indi- 
cated high agreement or congruence and was 
associated with a rating of high effectiveness, 
Likewise, a low effectiveness rating went with a 
high difference score or little congruence between 

a dean and his chairmen. 


Procedure 


Questionnaires were distrib 
on both campuses during la 


Was enclosed 

in an envelope addressed to the re 
sent through campus mails. Cover 
administrative officers encouraging support for 
the research project accompanied the question- 
naire. Following the distribution of question- 
naires, deans of the colleges in the sample com- 
pleted chairman effectiveness ratings. The deans 
completed the ratings during regular meetings, 
A special computer program was written for 
analyzing all results. Because the size of Colleges 
sampled varied greatly, all deans’ ratings of 
chairmen were converted to a standardizeq 5- 
category scale. It was also necessary to divide 
departments into broad discipline groups in order 
to complete one of the questionnaire comparisons, 
Faculty involved in the study were selected at 
random from the staff rosters of colleges within 
the two universities. An attempt was made to 
maintain balance among the different faculty 
ranks and include all chairmen within a given 
college. Colleges were selected to provide for a 
comparison among different educational emphases 
found in a typical land grant institution, Colleges 
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of veterinary medicine, agriculture, engineering, 
and home economics were included from both unl- 
versities. The traditional liberal arts eripias 
was represented by the college of arts an 
sciences at one university and separate colleges 
of natural science and humanities and so- 
cial sciences at the other. In addition, one college 
of forestry and natural resources was included 
with the final sample. 

Of 652 questionnaires distributed, 481 were re- 
turned for a return rate of 73 percent. Deans 
i higher return rate 
ulty. This response was satisfactory con- 
low return rates are not une 
d questionnaires. Overall rate 
ut the same at each institution. 
fferent levels of faculty were 


about equally responsive in returning the ques- 


tionnaires, 


Reliability of the questionnaire was assessed 
y means of a test—retest administered 2 ee 
apart to thirty faculty not included in the fina 
sample. The mean rank assigned to every wen 
within the appropriate subscale was compute 
and a rank-order correlation calculated betwenn 
d administrations. Such ifs 
easure of the stability of oe 
an item. The median rho fo 
was .94, e 
S of reliability yielded a rang 


test—retest product-momen 
Correlations of 27 to 


‘86 and a median test—"e 
at rank-order correlation of .70 across the thirty 
s. 
Results and Discussion 
_ The fir 


St comparison between the two univer- 
sities for the entire S 


Tab X , Sample is summarized al 
able 1 which Contains the rankings across 
respondents classified by the three subscales 2? 
Tal ee universities, The first set of ranks ies 
“neg 1 ind what professional activities 
shoul be shown by the effective chairman. The’ 
aed involve developing outstanding studen iis 
eld, ae, on as an able scholar ning 
and cal a reputation for pien ace 
are chay rma! Program goals. Of least impor mê 
wit} acter entering around involve uni- 
1 outside Organizations, such as the ae 
munity and government agencies... 
tive eho cond set of ranks reveals that the p- 
genie n Was viewed as being skillful 1 rom- 
ising rd faculty r €sponsibilities, recruiting La ch- 
ine pouty me ers, and developing good sit 

- Raising fun s from outside the univer g 
in universit, staff turnover, and particip west 


$ c 
ecause they represented sign” phe 
a chairman’s role and function- 
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Table 1.—Average Ranks Given to Chairman Characteristics Within Subscales for the Two Universities 


University A University B 


Professional Activities 


Ag High Professional Visibility 
2. Produces Students 

3. Productive Scholar 

4. Achieves Program Goals 

5. On Federal Committees 

6. Established Fund Raiser 

7. Good Teacher 

8. Nonacademic Experience 

9. University Service 

10. Formal Management Training 
pia ie Knowledge of Funding Agencies 
12. Nonacademie Achievement in Community 

Organizations 


Administrative Responsibilities 


J. In Faculty Government 

2. Communicates Administration 
Expectations 

3. Sound Assessment of Faculty 

H. Administration of Department Tasks 

5. Keeps Low Staff Turnover 

6. Attracts Faculty 

7. Develops Good Teaching 

8. Stimulates Research 


Good Negotiator š ; 
l0. Raises Funds Outside the University 


n. Guides Curriculum Development : 
12, Represents Department Well Within 


University 


Personal Characteristics 


Identified with Specialty 
Sensitive to Department Needs 
Delegates Decision Making 
Makes Strong Impression 
First Among Equals 
Interested in Students 
Motivated to Achieve 
Decision Maker with Faculty 
as Advisors . 
es Conflict Resolution 

` song Range Goals . 
u. Decisive THInkRinE and Action 


ONONE WNE 


N = 223 N = 169 
5 5 
3 3 
2 2 
2 å 
12 12 
8 7 
4 4 
10 ii 
9 8 
7 9 
6 6 
11 10 
10 12 
6 7 
5 6 
2 258 
11 10 
4 2.5 
3 1 
7 5 
3 4 
12 11 
2 8 
9 9 
12 12 
3 4 
5 6 
13 10 
10 11 
2 2 
8 9 
4 3 
7 5 
9 8 
1 1 
6 7 


"* Concerned with Helping Faculty 


“Se, i i 3 


ta i oo oie 

a cing Procedure requires an individual to mae 

ang 4ce among a set of important characterist ics 
A inas : re 

Critica indicate those which he feels a 


inpo in Table 1 it can be seen Ld ue en 

ant pers aracteristics were t ‘ 

sider think aid a and to take action; to ame 

th thy? department needs in the broader e a 
5 } i 

e 1 university, and 1 De oriaa0s <n 

academic spe- 


oiiae fas, of Students. Of least 1 
Y; ILY identified with one’s acade a 


tiala 
a ame ntifying oneself as one A 
Ve imp, Ng equals; and making strong and pos 


essione an niania. 


The low rankings given to responsibilities out- 
side the department emphasize faculty perception 
of the chairman’s role as being primarily centered 
around within-department matters. This may not 
be a completely realistic view in light of the fact 
that a chairman is often expected to raise funds 
from sources outside the university and compete 
successfully within the university structure in 
obtaining resources for his department. Of par- 
ticular interest is the combined low rank given 
to the view of the chairman as one of the faculty 
with the high ranking of ability to think deci- 
sively and take action. While a great deal of spec- 
ulation has been made about preference toward 
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equalitarian or democratic leadership styles in 
academic departments, the present findings indi- 
cate faculty also stress the decision-making role 
of their chairman. 
There was a great deal of agreement between 
respondents at the two universities. Spearman 
rank-order correlations for the ranks of the ayer- 
age are high for all subscales (rho = .97 for pro- 
fessional activities; rho = .91 for administrative 
responsibilities; rho = .96 for personal character- 
istics). All these coefficients are Well above chance 
outcomes (p < M1, df = 12), 


Another means of comparing the universities 


was to divide the sample into different staff sub- 
groups for each university. Rank-order correla- 


of the averages, 


coefficient j 
part of Table 2 are quite low. S Shown in that 


Table 2,— 


Rank-Order Correlations Between Different Staff Positi 
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In general, respondents at the two schools were 
in agreement over the importance of chairman 
characteristics. Least agreement occurred among 
subgroups over personal characteristics of chair- 
men. l 

Other comparisons, enumerated earlier, in- 
volved combining the samples for the two schools 
and dividing them into sets of subgroups. Coeff- 
cients of concordance were computed across these 
subgroups and are given in Table 3. Inspection of 
these coefficients reveals that consistency existed 
in the way different subgroups ranked the items 
for professional] activities and administrative re- 
sponsibilities. In other words, deans ranked the 
items about the same as instructors, faculty in the 
arts about the same as those in professional 
Schools, ete. There was less agreement in the 
ranking of persona] characteristic items although 
all these coefficients are above chance levels of 
Significance. As with the comparisons betwee? 
universities, a great deal of agreement occurre 
among the various groups for the first two sub- 
Scales and somewhat less agreement for the 
Personal characteristics subscale. Sample size for 
these comparisons ranged from four to over 2 
with a mean Subgroup size of eighty. 


ons and Universities for the Total Questionnaire 


Staff Position 


Dean eo" 85 
Chairman . 86 285 
Professor 92 94 
Associate Professor ~87 ~92 
Assistant Professor «82 83 
Instructor ~/8 -80 
Administrative Responsibilities 
Dean 18 .87 
Chairman ~92 -99 
Professor = fO -83 
Associate Professor . TO -T9 
Assistant Professor -69 -81 
Instructor -66 -69 
Personal Characteristics 
Dean oat 20 
Chairman e 76 e23 
Professor 66 e 12 
Associate Professor „12 oy) 
Assistant Professor „34 095 


Instructor 


UNIVERSITY a 


Dean Chairman Prof. Assoc. Prof, Asst. Prof Instructor 
Professional Activities 


> .81 , 80 
e t „92 
1:00 oh 96 
294 : 

“94 87 £95 
“92 89 92 
. 90 .83 94 
gh .81 pe 
i ,O7 -9 
.91 .88 , 86 
ot .83 mo 
-88 .87 ,88 
-80 Ta 83 
St , 36 
73 p , 36 
78 T soe 
8 

+55 44 1 
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T à 
able 3.—Coefficients of Concordance for Various Sample Subgroups on Each Questionnaire Subscale 


S . 
Professional. Adminstrative Personal 


ubgroups 


Com ° . ° ° 
pared Activities Responsibilities Characteristics 
Administrative and Faculty Rank P 
Instructor through Dean) -94 JO eT 
Colleges (Arts and Science,Engineer- 
ng, Home Economics) Veterinary 
edicine, Agriculture, and Forestry Rari - 89 62 
Broad Discipline Groups (Art and 
Fe ey Natural Science, Pro- 
©“SSional Colleges, and Social 
Sciences) 91 . 92 « 14 
Age Level (21-70 Years) »89 i di 
Years of Experience (None to 36 
Or more) . 90 89 69 
Years at the University (None to 
Or more) 84 tat 64 
Number of Publications (None to 12 
94 «9D 82 


°F more) . 
i ae ec ieee nO ee En aS 


All Coefficients reported are significant at the p = .01 level or greater. 


arisons made, high agreement 


For 
all the comp d least important 


W 
ee Observed over the most an port 
aracteristics of chairmen. While some disagree- 


ment was found among different subgroups, it 


aS not gr : alter the basic pattern 
great enough to ents. The most 


agreement among respond 
eat ed amount of E Masae occurred when 
Th Were asked to rank personal characteris m 
e e greater disagreement over critical persona 
t atures of effective chairmen raises an a 
Issue of defining the nature of leader's ip. 
ely, is there more than one set of a 
e acteristics that can assist a seen ore ae 1e 
fo lve execution of his job? Instead of T pa 
See ndividuals with a standardized parsons nd 
Chew , & number of clusters of persona ch > 
Coujg tics might be identified. Leadership nee 
te ? Capitalize on individual differences 1n po 
de lal leaders to fit the particular situation oN 
Reli "tment or time stage in its pattern of A A > 
as “i ity data showed the third subsca e to : 
to len able as the other two. Individual Ss see 
tant >W What personal characteristics are a 
Wnt.» them. Disagreement occurs across dl 
fe lation of .14 
Ce, Median pr „moment correlation Of . 
ang Tred sE eeu ratings of chairmen 
he the congruency (difference scores) measure. 
dean “ange, h from —.67 to .99. One 
ling, ed ‘a sons-cnprelat ween the meas- 
es, ad a zero-correlation betwee 


A ands 
Ui Sim; | C- 
ty Milar Onteama aaairprrod 1n the case of fac- 


ratings. A correlation of only .11 was found and 
indicated no significant relationship between ef- 
fectiveness of a chairman, as judged by his dean, 
and congruency of views with his faculty over 
the chairmanship role. 

The variability of correlations between the 
dean’s ratings and congruency of views can also 
be interpreted in terms of an individual-differ- 
ences viewpoint of leadership. Some deans evalu- 
ated chairmen high who had very similar views, 
as shown by high positive correlations. Still other 
deans had chairmen rated most effective who 
disagreed with their dean’s views on important 
chairmen characteristics. More work needs to be 
done with a larger sample of deans and additional 
criteria for evaluating their style of leadership. 
If the present findings are supported, this could 
indicate a wide range of dean leadership behavior 
and also that the difference score procedure is 
useful in getting a clue to a particular dean’s 
leadership style. 

The low positive correlation between congru- 
ency of views and effectiveness in both compari- 
sons (deans and faculty) is suggestive of a point 
made by Churchman (2) in a paper concerned 
with management of the research organization. 
Churchman speculates that the capable middle- 
range administrator is aware of value system 
conflicts between those above and below him and 
simultaneously holds to points of view that reflect 
both. If this is also the case with department 
chairmen the congruency notion considered in this 
2 enat matinn chanld he modified Wiavil.n. _ 
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re the possibility of demon- 
aes eee peer chairman holds to view- 
ee = nat reflect both faculty and higher ad- 
Tini tration values. The chairman must make de- 
carrer and function within a framework of both 
ientations. 
en were in fairly high agreement over 
rankings whether they held potential rotating 
‘Gimited) or lifetime appointments. Rank-order 
pn Ae between the two groups of chairmen 
re .82 for professional activities; .98 for ad- 
m inistative responsibilities; and .54 for personal 
characteristics (all were p < .05 outcomes). = 
general, chairmen with both kinds of appoi = 
ments ranked the items the same way. As has 
been the pattern, most disagreement involved 
rankings of personal characteristics. , 
With the background of perceived role char- 
acteristics of the effective chairman developed in 
the current study it would be worthwhile to com- 
bine methodology with that of a more action- 
focused investigation such as the work of Haas 
and Collen (4). In their study, the administrative 
practices of departments were contrasted as a 
function of department size, frequency of decision 


making, prestige, supply-demand ratio, and hu- 
manistic orientation, They were able to find dif- 
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ferences between departments in the = ged 
tion of administrative practices for dea ME a 
evaluation of faculty, hiring staff, etc. T el in 
vestigation was not focused on the chair man, a 
combining the emphasis on administrative p ane 
tice with chairman characteristics would ie te 
more complete picture of the leadership activ: 
of the academic department. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. The study reported here was supported in part by the 
Office of University Affairs of NASA. 
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Independent Learning Based on 


Behavioral Objectives 


GLEN R. HASTINGS 


ABSTRACT 


little ctermining the efficacy of the statement, “af you give each learner a copy of your objectives you may have 
Spe i to do” was the purpose underlying this study. Behavioral objectives and mastery tests were developed for 
wae uate course in educational research. The behavioral objectives were presented to an experimental group with- 
an z mal classroom instruction. Members of the experimental group were administered mastery examinations on 
an Iy ividual basis whenever they were ready. A control group was taught based on the objectives in an instructor 
hones setting. Examinations were administered at regular intervals. The experimental group scored significantly 
ae er on four unit examinations and the final examination, The statement which gave rise to this study was con- 
itmed except that great effort was expended preparing resource materials for independent study. 


pa LAGINE A teacher handing out a set of 
inst ared objectives to members of a class at the 
ey. Class meeting and saying, “Report back for 
ive uation of your mastery of the course objec- 
“oe When you feel you are ready.” Mager (4) 
— ea this when he said, “If you give each 
Poraa a copy of your objectives you may not 
deter much else to do.” This study sought to 
Mine the efficacy of Mager’s statement. 

Quireg Course selected for the study was a s 
This graduate level course, educational resear ch. 
È _ &eneral course or a comparable depar = 
A tal course is required for all master of arts 
De candidates at the institution where this 


St l 
req Y was conducted. This particular course 1s 
cattited for all master of arts in education 

lled in the 


Cou “dates. About 225 students are enro. 
term s during the two semesters and summer 
Conti €ach year. Instructional responsibility 1s a 
Sve muing assignment for one instructor. How- 
assi two other regular staff members are 
rued to teach the course when the number of 


ent > mat ition tions. The 
bringi S Enrolled justifies additional sec t 
nce Pal instructor has had several years experi- 


n teaching the course. 


Course Organization 

ivide the course content 
jon. The course wa 
i i instructiona 
a 4 atisfy two instructio 
Ayt and have a right 
toward the 


Coy Mi i 
Urs how they are progressing 
viqi Objectives ‘Suess a course. Rogen Be 
ul he aa a related units, S$ 
d course into relat ‘means of 


q 
“term; ©, evaluated periodically as a m 


inp Mmi a k 
&s „ning thei f the specific learn- 
Spe’. a elr mastery 0. 

AOST to provide detailed feedback so that 


C 
sip be Supplementary i 
Unit, PPOVided as the need was 1 
Selected were: Unit I—Background of 


Behavioral Research; Unit II—Location and Use 
of Resources; Unit I1I—Analysis and Solution of 
the Problem; Unit IV—Methodologies of Re- 
search; Unit V—Tools for the Research Worker’s 
Use; Unit VI—Writing and Evaluating Research 
Reports. 

Unit I consisted of a brief history of research, 
characteristics of research and research workers, 
and skills required for the researcher. Unit II 
consisted of an analysis of source materials, 
where to locate materials, planning the search for 
materials, and making records of materials. In 
Unit III the evolution and definition of research- 
able problems was presented. Also, the develop- 
ment and testing of hypotheses and the formula- 
tion of conclusions were covered. Unit IV 
encompassed the methods of research. This 
included specific study of historical, descriptive, 
developmental, case, experimental, and action 
methods. Tools used for the collection of data 
and a review of both descriptive and inferential 
statistics constituted Unit V. The final unit in- 
cluded methods and techniques used in preparing 
research reports. Commonly used criteria for 
evaluation of research were presented as a por- 


tion of this final unit. 
Preparation of Behavioral Objectives 


The second step in the study was the prepara- 
tion of behavioral objectives for each of the units 
following the techniques presented by Mager (4). 
Each objective was written so as to include the 
instructor’s educational intent and the terminal 
behavior expected of the learner. Conditions 
under which the terminal behavior was expected 
to occur were given and the acceptable level of 
performance was specified. The following be- 
havioral objective selected from Unit III of the 
course illustrates the general structure of the 


objectives: 
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The requirements necessary for confirm- 
ing a hypothesis are: (1) all factual 
evidence collected must agree with the 
consequences; (2) essential elements are 
included in tests of hypotheses; and (3) 
consequences are logically implied by the 
hypotheses. When presented with a 
hypothesis accompanied by a list of con- 
sequences, factual evidence, and appro- 
priate testing situations, the student 
will be able to select applicable deduced 
consequences, factual evidence, and ap- 
propriate tests that will confirm or deny 
the hypothesis. The failure to include a 
deduced consequence, factual evidence, 
or appropriate test will indicate inade- 
quate skill for determining the confirma- 
tion of the hypothesis. 


Objectives were then placed into what ap- 
peared to be the appropriate classification of 
objectives as discussed by Bloom and others (i). 
There was a total of 223 behavioral objectives 
in the complete course. Objectives were for the 
most part in the cognitive domain; however, a 
few were classified in the affective domain. The 
objectives were combined with selected reading 
references, suggested learning materials, and 


resources for all concepts included 
content. 


The course was taught em i i 
e y ploying a variet, 
teaching techniques. This includes lectures, ped 
ture-conferences, demonstrations, y 


discussions, and student projects whi 
the analysis and evaluation of rese: 


academic year, This use allowed 
to be subjectively evaluated prior 
mental phase of the study. 


Developing Evaluation Instruments 


In order to assess mastery, jt was decided to 
construct achievement tests covering each unit, 
to administer these to groups of students, and 
from student performance establish a mastery 
level or performance norms. Subsequently, exam- 
ination items were written. Each unit examina- 
tion consisted of thirty alternate-responge items 
and twenty-five single response multiple-choice 
items when the final forms were completed, An 
end-of-course examination was prepared with 


sixty alternate-response items and fifty single 
response multiple-choice items. Items in each unit 
examination and the final examination were 
keyed directly to the behavioral objectives. 
During the first semester of the 1966-67 
academic year the course was taught in the 
previously described conventional manner. The 
behavioral objectives following the six unit 
course organization were used as an instructional 
guide. Unit examinations and the final examina- 
tions were administered, Item analysis for each 
item using the technique presented by Davis (8) 
was employed. Items with biserial r’s ranging 
from +0.20 to +0.80 were selected for the final 
forms of the examinations. Items that did not 
possess satisfactory item indexes were either 
discarded or rewritten. An average biserial r of 
+0.40 Was established as the minimum level for 
each unit examination and the final examination. 
During the second Semester, the unit and final 
examination 
Was repeated to identify items that did not 


Possess the desired item statistics. Thus, the 
examinations 


forms of each 
final examination were developed during the 


closely ag Possible. Item an, 
on the alternate f 


~ f 440 examination items during the ane 
mas aoe, The most critical element af 
a igned to determine the efficacy 
on S statement was defining mastery. BIP 
ance i ommended the development of perfoY 
: andards for specific groups followed e 


majorstional Procedures that would allow *, 
tudent, of students to attain these standa! te 


“ats who had an undergraduate GPA Ot Yi- 
den eher, It was reasoned that since these ne 
deviat homogeneous there would be The 
ienn lon in examination scores achieved. as 
chic: Performance of students in the course 
tL ined as examinations were developed. I tu 
hen reasoned that similar performance bY ex 
dents Involved in the experiment could Pe 


z fife involved in this study were all gradu” 0 
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Table 1.—M 
; —Me. s gs 2 
‘inal eee Standard Deviations of Unit and 


Form 1 Form 2 

Unit* Xx an z D 
We T a ā T D 

I 45.4 9.5 45.1 9.1 
II 40.8 9.1 41.2 9.0 
mi 49.1 8.2 48.7 8.0 
TV 47.7 8.4 48,1 8.1 

i 54.1 8.4 54.4 8.6 
= 52.4 7.9 53.6 7.5 
Pinal 103,5 42.0 104.6 11.7 


¥ 
: Correction for guessing was employed 
? Units I and II. 


ed. Therefore, mastery was defined, for the 
estapes of this study, as scoring at or above the 
he ‘shed examination mean. The percentage of 
defini mimum possible examination score used in 
the Ing unit mastery varied from 50 percent of 
late earlier unit examinations to 68 percent of the 
Y unit examinations and the final examination. 
Senin Procedures, The design of the study 
Meng Fo a statistical comparison of the achieve- 
an experimental and a control group on 


each e p 
Of the unit examinations and the final exam- 
e course were 


l [s 
tay lon, At least two sections of th r 
S during each semester of the academic 
Sen, 224 an 8-week summer term. During each 
design ot and the summer term one section was 
The enated, by the toss of a coin, as the experi- 
Con al group and the other was designated the 
R De “Ol group, At the beginning of each semester 
Thing Sonal data form, the Watson-Glaser Critical 
Bene, ‘ing Appraisal, the Henmon—Nelson Intelli- 
Achie, ests, college edition, and the General 
adm evement Test Test I, Social Studies, were 
berime, S fif ion students in the ex- 
i menta] ee een Saoel written instruc- 


Ong £ 
Unit $ 
Erka E 
Were a ter for this group. 
avi aj eht unit concep 
ti ateri aie ectives, reference 
al » and bh; mpleting 
aa erciseg. T a student felt that he 
E was cred the unit he went n t 
ip St given tl it examination. 
“ome dents? answer shee were hand scored 
neecheg ey after the examination. If the score 
wrt unje °xXceeded the examination mean the 
thee i syllabus was issued. Those students 
į Drega mination performance did not reach 
termined mastery level were given an 


additional assignment. Since the examination 
items were directly keyed to specific behavioral 
objectives it was possible to determine which 
po at pet not been adequately learned. Thus, 
a vere specifically designed to fill the 
needs of each individual student. When additional 
assignments were completed the second form of 
the unit examination was administered. 

Virtually all students reached the prescribed 
mastery level after the additional assignment. 
However, when the mastery level was not reached 
after an additional assignment, as did occur in 
a few instances, another additional assignment 
was made. The procedures followed for the first 
additional assignment were followed with the 
students who were required to complete a second 
additional assignment. 

Students in the experimental group pursued 
the entire course independently. Of experimental 
group students, 90 percent completed all course 
requirements by the time three-fourths of the 
semester was ended. On the other hand, 3 percent 
of this group did not complete the course require- 
ments within the scheduled period. The re- 
mainder of the group completed course require- 
ments by the end of the regularly scheduled 
semester. 

The control group was taught in the pre- 
viously described “conventional” manner. Class 
sessions included a wide variety of activities that 
were characteristic of traditional college class- 
room instruction. One significant difference did 
prevail, however. All classroom activities, in- 
cluding lectures, were planned using the be- 
havioral objectives as an outline. Control group 
Ss did not see the behavioral objectives in any 
form. At the conclusion of the classwork for each 
unit, the same form of the unit examination that 
was used for the experimental group was admin- 
istered to the control group. The next unit of the 
course was then introduced and pursued. The 


course was concluded at the end of the regular 


semester. 
Analysis of Data 


Students in the experimental group had been 
allowed to retake a unit examination if the mean 
of the test was not achieved on the first adminis- 
tration. Therefore, their scores on the first ad- 
ministration of an examination were used in 
making statistical comparisons. 

Data descriptive of the characteristics of each of 
the classes of the experimental and control groups 
were first analyzed. There were no significant 
differences between the two groups when com- 
pared on the basis of scores made on the intelli- 
gence test, the critical thinking test, and the 
achievement tests as indicated in Table 2. Com- 
parisons on the basis of several personal traits 
yevealed no significant differences between the 
two groups. The traits compared using chi- 
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Table 2.—Comparison of Experimental and Control Groups on Certain Individual Measures 
able 2.— 


Henmon—Nelson Watson-Glaser General Achievement 

Experimental Group 
m 56.19 

Mean 74.69 78.73 ; 

3D 1225 7.01 5.65 
Control Group 
(N = 94) 

ei 75.73 76.75 55.69 

SD 12.69 8.32 a 
Value of t 0.5621* 


1.7345* 0.5836* 


*Does not reach the 


-05 level of confidence, 


square were sex, age, years of teaching experi- learns to select facts related to specific tonem 
ence, years since the bachelor’s degree was com. and to establish explanations for the selected 
pleted, number who had completed the master’s facts. Through his creative powers, the researche” 
degree, years since the master’s degree was com- is expected to learn to deduce the testable con- 
pleted, semester hours completed since the Sequences from hypotheses and to select the | 
bachelor or master’s degree Was completed, un- 


x 3 n or 
7 appropriate tests to use in order to confirm 
or, and graduate major reject the hypotheses, Understanding of these 


: imple 
quire more than sin Ee 


The results of performance on 


Vv. However, the experimental 

higher in both cases, 
The subject matter content of Unit III is BW g . ARSLAN re this 

nizing, de inlas, analyzing and solving BERE : Stay eae oe At the institution where 

in research. The student is expected to learn that tm 

problems evolve in many ways, but Principally 

through the creativity of the researcher. He also 


Table 3. 


Sig” 
Level of 
Control Gr e eve 

Mean SD Mean Qu z =90 nificance — 
es 


EG: 
Value of +? 
i 52.2 8.29 45.7 8.52 


aw ef fe I 8 
III 51.12 6.79 49.05 7.51 Lam ia, 
IV 53.87 8.29 47.69 8.01 s1200 a 

v 55,52 7.94 54.26 8.41 5. doers ihe 
VI TEIT 6.93 52.36 7.92 4.7204 et 
Final 113.96 10.91 103.82 


12.46 5.8376 „01 
2t does not reach the -05 level of confidence, 
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In this study were requested to indicate if they 
had completed a unit of statistics in another 
Course or separate courses in statistics on the 
bersonal data form, Eighteen percent of both 
groups indicated that they had received no prior 
instruction in statistics even though one course in 
Statistics is listed in the University catalog as a 
Prerequisite for enrollment in this course. Ap- 
Proximately 10 percent of each group indicated 
aving completed at least one course in both 
descriptive and inferential statistics. Almost 40 
Percent of both groups had completed a unit of 
Statistics in another course, while the remaining 
32 percent had completed one course in descrip- 
Ive statistics. This background of students indi- 
Cates the need for specific emphasis on statistical 
Concepts within the course. 

Obviously, the quantity of concepts necessary 
or adequate competence of those who have never 
nad any statistics would be excessive for inclu- 
Sion in one limited unit of this general course. 
Also, the amount of time required for acquiring 
and reinforcing general statistical concepts may 
© excessive for inclusion as an independent study 
Unit in this course as designed for experimental 
Purposes, However, the mean scores of the two 
8roups would indicate that independent study 
Methods used by students in the experimental 
8roup produced examination results equal to those 
achieved through the techniques used by the class- 
toom teacher in the “conventional” manner. 


Participant Reactions 
st course evaluation questionnaire in which 
ndents were asked to evaluate the course me 
the mistered to experimental group members a 
e 


tim ir final examination. 
e they completed their ean ee 


itty -four of ixty-one evaluatio 
= ted maeka er responses when asked 

“ley liked to pursue a course using this terie 
y Ue for learning. Further, twenty-three reporte 
ma they would attempt to employ this techn que 
ten CCondary or college level classes which they 
t ch. On the other hand, twenty-one stated tha 
in ¢ definitely would not employ this iodine 
a heir classes even though they felt that it w a 
lim, fective learning technique. When asked w a 
cop ations were experienced during the se, > 
re, ents varied widely. However, two commonly 


Orted pr o (1) the absence of op- 
bortu a Problems were ( Ae onies Tt 


sit ity to review examina ) 1 
ay a immediately after completing a unit 
bletip ation, and (2) the requirement for com- 
of thes the practical exercises tOr = Le m 
perience. was questioned as a valuable 
tim © instr ‘ 
Ye |, 2structor reported that 
Stug, “equired to fnente or prepare independent 
> Ve Materials was excessive. Further, there was 
Mateni limited amount of independent study 
~ i commercially available for use m the 


he amount of 


particular course. The instructor administered 
and scored the unit and final examinations. He 
felt that this task could have been performed by 
clerical personnel, student assistants, or class 
members themselves. On the other hand, he felt 
that the positive responses of students and the 
knowledge that each student was challenged to 
gain for himself without assistance from instruc- 
tor or other students were meaningful gains 
attributed to this technique of teaching. 

Three observations were made during the 
course of the study that appear to be important 
when using behavioral objectives as a basis for 
teaching. First, students wanted to know why it 
was necessary to learn certain behavioral objec- 
tives. Secondly, students did not like to do the 
practical exercises. Thirdly, objective examina- 
tion items were more easily constructed and 
helped to evaluate student performance and at 
the same time pinpoint areas of deficient learning. 
In order to overcome the first limitation reported 
it is recommended that a statement of rationale 
be developed and presented as an integral part of 
the behavioral objectives. Practical exercises em- 
ployed as a means of causing reinforcement of 
concepts should also be accompanied by a state- 
ment of rationale. Finally, the improvement of 
devices used for pupil evaluation is certainly a 
worthwhile outcome for the instructor who em- 
ploys objective examinations in appraising stu- 
dent performance or in diagnosing learning 


deficiencies. 


Conclusions 


It was concluded from the data produced in 
the conduct of this study that students who were 
given a set of behaviorally written instructional 
objectives and allowed to press toward achieve- 
ment of those objectives independently did as well 
as, or better than students who were taught in a 
controlled or instructor oriented classroom setting. 
Tt was also concluded that these graduate students 
preferred this approach to learning, at least at 
this level of graduate study and at the particular 
institution. Although this study is localized with 
a limited population sampling, the results tend 
to confirm Mager’s statement about the value of 
behavioral objectives as a means of promoting 
learning. 

Results identified some areas where additional 
research is sorely needed. Among these is research 
on what kind of concepts can be learned most 
efficiently through the use of behavioral objec- 
tives. Another indicated need for additional re- 
search is how much and what kind of reinforce- 
ment should be used when employing behavioral 
objectives with independent learning. A third 
area which would require a thorough descriptive 
study is the identification and location of sources 
of supplemental materials for use in independent 
study. Finally, studies similar to this one should 
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be conducted with both undergraduate and 
graduate level courses and with different sample 
members. If such studies produced substantiating 
conclusions then more college and university 
courses could be developed following the be- 
havioral objective concept combined with inde- 
pendent study and defined mastery level examina- 
tions. Such change in college or university 
instructional programs would truly be a new 
dimension in education. 
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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this study was to investigate the effectiveness of audio-tapes as a medium for observational 


learning of a specific teaching behavior, An experimental design, utilizing an experimental and control group, 
hers exposed to observation of models of teaching episodes which dem- 


tested the hypothesis that preservice teac 

onstrate a high degree of indirect verbal interaction have a more indirect verbal pattern, when teaching, than 
those not exposed to such treatment. To test the validity of the hypothesis, the members of the experimental 
group were exposed to an audio-taped model teaching episode. Then, the members of both groups were taped 
teaching a lesson under similar circumstances from a content plan parallel to that of the model, I/D ratios were 
calculated from the tape analyses as prescribed by the Flanders Interaction Analysis System, and compared at 
the .05 level of significance by the Mann-Whitney U Test. The findings showed that the verbal behavior of the 

at of the control group. 


experimental group was signi 


WAYS TO incorporate experiences into a pre- 
ectvice teacher education program that would 
enable students to integrate theory and practical 
Xperience are receiving increasing attention 
among professors of education. This concern 


Stems from the realization that theory is learned 
nly to the extent that it can be applied in actual 
increasing 


teaching situations. Yet, with the ever mere 
cee of education majors, the mechanics of 
ang iding worthwhile opportunities to observe 
Hes: then to practice specific teaching skills be- 
eer more and more of a problem. Expense, time, 
terials, and availability of children introduce 
ing Plications that often present seemingly 
tiy mountable obstacles. Therefore, it is imperar 
mer, that attention be directed to the develop- 
m of specific techniques that involve & maxi- 
vi m economy of time and expense, but yet pro~ 
tenet °pportunities to observe and practice speci lo 
Po ching skills. This study investigated one suc 

sibility within the theoretical framework of 


Obgep vcs, 
®rvational learning. 


I Theoretical Framework 

3 spi i iqui -vational learning 
W: Pite of iquity, observati 3 

dur, nor pied E attention until Ban- 
Lecer first emphasized its unique features as 
Sing ntly as 1962, Although research has been done 
Won to study the effect of imitation of models 
Seem Personality development in children, there 
O be few studies to determine the effec- 
dug SSS of the technique in the area of teacher 
hayo tion, Educators (5) at Stanford University 
i ee closest to the underlying principle r 
perp © of models to influence the behavior o 
Were naenced teachers. Micro-teaching sessions 
Decig d there to provide opportunity to practice 

ith < teaching behaviors. In the experimen 

‘cro-teaching sessions it was found that 
m profit was derived from periods of ap- 


ficantly more indirect than th 


proximately 5 minutes in length, thereby giving 
support to conditions of practice that put mini- 
mum demands on time as well as availability of 
children. 

The priority of choice of a specific teaching 
behavior to present for observation and practice 
stems from research. Findings of studies (8:21- 
33) on the effect of a teacher's verbal behavior 
upon the social-emotional climate of a classroom, 
a factor which in turn seems to directly influence 
the achievement and creativity of children, in- 
tensify the necessity to guide prospective teachers 
to develop those verbal patterns that create the 
most effective learning environment for children. 
In discussing teacher verbal behavior, Withall 
(9) pointed out that one implication from his 
studies is that once a pattern of classroom be- 


havior is established, there is strong resistance 


to change. Since third year college students have 
not yet had actual classroom teaching experience, 
it is assumed that they would be more malleable 
to developing specific teaching behaviors, including 
a more indirect verbal pattern. 

Observational learning, through a medium such 
as audio-tapes would provide a means to set up a 
self-instructional program for developing specified 
teaching skills with minimal demands on the eco- 
nomic and logistic factors. Therefore, the specific 
purpose of this study was to examine the relation- 
ship between the observation of an audio-taped 
model of a teaching episode by preservice teach- 
ers, with the aim of modifying verbal behavior, 
and the subsequent verbal behavior of the Ss 
during an actual teaching episode. 


Hypothesis and Definition of Terms 


The hypothesis was that preservice teachers 
exposed to observation of models of teaching epi- 
sodes that demonstrate a high degree of indirect 
verbal interaction have a more indirect verbal 
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behavior pattern, when teaching, than those not 
exposed to such treatment. 

The term model is used to mean a teaching 
episode done by an experienced teacher in which 
a highly focused teaching behavior is demon- 
strated. In this study the teaching behavior is 
an indirect verbal pattern. 

Observational learning and imitation are used 
synonymously to mean “. . , the tendency for a 
person to match behavior, attitudes, or reactions 
as exhibited by actual or symbolized models’ 
(3:528). In this study, it has the additional mean- 
ing of learning that occurs at the covert level in 
the absence of reinforcement. 

A teaching episode is a 5- to 10-minute period 
in which a specific lesson is taught to a group 

of three fourth graders. 


Procedures 


To test the validity of the hypothesis, an ex- 
perimental and a control group were formed. 
Each group consisted of fifteen randomly as- 
signed juniors from two language arts methods 
courses taken by elementary education majors 
at the University of Maryland. During the first 
week of university classes in the fall, all the stu- 
dents in both classes w 


that would give them an opportunit 


ar experimental group inde- 
pendently participated in the observational learn- 


ing session guided by a booklet containing the 
hypothetical directions followed by the model a 
content outline of the lesson being taught and 
a typed script of the verbal participation that took 
place during the lesson. Five steps were followed 
in the observational learning sessions, First, each 
student was instructed to read the content out- 
line of the lesson. Second, he listened to Part I 
of the tape that presented the entire lesson with 
the teacher’s and the children’s verbal behavior. 
The third step consisted of following the typed 
script silently while once again listening to Part I 
of the tape. In the fourth step, the second part of 
the tape was used. It contained only the children’s 
comments with adequate pauses left to fill in the 
teacher’s statements. The student listened to the 
children’s verbal behavior, reading aloud the 
teacher’s words from the script. As the final step, 
he listened once more to Part I of the tape with- 
out following the script. The next day each 
of these Ss was scheduled to teach a parallel lesson 
under similar circumstances. Although not ex- 
posed to the model tape each member of the con- 
trol group was assigned to teach the same lesson, 


using the same content outline as the experi- 
mental Ss. During the first 15 minutes the Ss 
planned the lesson. The following 5 minutes they 
became acquainted with three fourth graders. In 
the next 7 to 10 minutes a teaching episode was 
conducted. Each lesson was taped and identified 
by a number previously assigned to the Ss. The 
lessons followed consecutively on the tape. The 
investigator, although present to take care of 
scheduling of children and the mechanics of the 
tape recorder, did not know whether the Ss were 
members of the control or experimental group. 


Analyses, Findings, and Conclusions 


The verbal behavior used in the Ss’ lessons 
was analyzed using the Flanders Interaction 
Analysis System as prescribed by Amidon and 
Flanders (1). Scott’s (6) coefficient was used 
to determine the investigator's reliability in re- 
cording the data, According to Flanders (4:25); 
Scott’s method has the advantages of being (a) 
unaffected by low frequencies; (b) more sensi- 
tive at higher levels of reliability; (c) adaptable 
to percent figures; and (d) estimated more rap- 
idly in the field. A Scott coefficient of 0.85 oY 
higher is Considered a reasonable level of per- 
formance, In this study, the checks on four ran- 
domly selected teaching episodes resulted in co- 
efficients of 90 Percent, 96 percent, 94 percent, 
and 92 percent, 

The I/D ratios for verbal behavior were calcu- 
lated and used as the criterion measure. They 
were compared at the .05 level of significance 
by the Mann-Whitney U Test since the assump- 


tion edi i e 
wae of ordinal data and independent groups wer 


This is one of the most powerful of the 
nonparametric tests, and it is a most 
useful alternative to the parametric test 
when... the measurement in the re- 


search is weake t É lin 
(7:116). cer than interval scaling 


Maat application of the Mann-Whitney U Test 
sa ed m a U calculated of 72 while the U ad 
tities was 1. Table 1 indicates the median @ a 
a tuattile range for the control and exper” 
hike groups as well as the results of the Manr- 
bas K U Test. Table 2 presents the perfor 
oe of the experimental Ss and the control SS rs 
Ser by the I/D ratios of the Flandé 


T: wag of 
Ean’ L—Comparison of Performance on I/D Ratios 
imental and Control Groups 


a 


Inter- 

Quartile ) 
Group Median Range Uy A 
Exper- 
imental teta Te8T 1 qe 


Control 45 


: +55 
tc a 
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Table 2—1/D Ratios i r a ee 
and Control Ss atios in Ranked-Order of Experimental 


ee ee 
-L 


Experimental Ss Control Ss 

(N=15) (N=15) 

Score Rank Score Rank 
-93 15 215 1 
1.21 17 Aaa 2 
1.37 18 „20 3 
1.40 19 .38 4 
1.44 20 -39 5 
1.62 21 „40 6 
1.65 22 243 ji 
1.73 23 45 8 
2.16 24 .49 9 
2.24 25 153 10 
2.38 26 .58 11 
2.50 27 63 12 
2.70 28 „64 13 
3.43 29 73 14 
16 


3.75 30 1.10 
SF E E 


of The findings showed that the verbal behavior 

inqi e experimental group was significantly na 
irect than the verbal behavior of the contro 

syne Therefore, the research hypothesis was 
Pported, 


Discussion and Implications for Practice 
asonable outcome of the 


he co ices. E , 
n re 
Sty conclusion is a t with the theory of ob- 


Since it is congruen 
ational learning which . 
`- . accounts for a form of learning in 


which . ‘s able to reproduce the 
ù a subject ae tO the. first trial 


ehavior 

. of a mo 

jithout making an overt response, tq 
the absence of reinforcement appe 


Sery 


either to the observer or the model 
(10:524). 


; The use of audio-taped models would seem par- 
ticularly applicable to teacher education programs 
in underdeveloped areas where certain skills are 
as yet relatively nonexistent and therefore not ob- 
servable in a classroom setting. Yet, the scarcity 
of trained personnel in these teacher education 
programs leads to a heavy teaching load with 
little time to arrange supervised experiences for 
the students. With few electrified areas and little 
money to invest in technological devices, small 
portable battery operated tape recorders could 
provide some of the needed observations of teach- 
ing skills. Follow-up research is presently being 
done to examine this possibility. 
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Introducing Classroom Behavior Management 
Skills to Experienced Teachers 
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ABSTRACT 


weekly evidence, based on data collected in the classroom, of skill acquisiti 


ment and implementation of two intervention Plans; the interventions w 


haviors, 


» Program- 


‘ported through 
a series of “how to” articles and þ 


for classroom Management 
based on operant principles (3, 4, 5, To 


ducing teachers to behavior modifi 
inadequate or unavailable. 


This paper describes an effort to adapt a con- 
ventional teacher training appr 


many areas to salary increment and/or other 
advancement schemes, 


Method 


chers (N = 81) enrolled in a graduate psy- 
n course arranged especially for the pur- 
eats of the project. The usual range of in- 


i r enri ; Was present: some of the 
tives for enrollment w. j 
ee ants were seeking credits toward an ad- 
ed temas or salary increments; some antici- 
va 


students exhibited the target behavior. 


u 
3 the course merely showed then 
discrete objectives, 


g 
pated help for day-to-day management pa T 
others were interested in learning more abou 2 
students in their classes. Of the eighty-one, 


ad 
Percent were first-year teachers; 32 percent h 

taught 7 years or 
from 2 


tenth—twelfth grade) 


i 
During the first week of the project, the eee 
ers were divided into three classes of app? 
mately equa] size; th 

asis of the grade 
mainder of th 


rately each Week for 90 minutes with one of 
two “consulti 


Seven basic class 


skills were id 


n 
“ seven basic skills are listed in colum ajs- 
of Table 1. The initial focus was entirely ene i 
“ipline problems”. eg., disruptive acts, eae pe 
Pliance, etc., since these were the issu ior 
teachers raised as their most pressing an 
mediate concerns. ger Y? 
e weekly sessions were designed 40 ssi? 
two purposes: (1) introduction and ee p 
of a new skill—during the subsequent 5 wil e i 
teachers Were asked to complete a specific o ue 
assignment designed to provide practic? o pa 
in their own classrooms; (2) rene is the 
skill introduced the preceding week if 185” ao 


Percent of the group had satisfactorily 
pleted the assignment, 
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Table 1.—Numbers of Teachers Participating in and Achieving Success at Each Project 


(1) (2) z 3) (4) (5) 
Sev š È 7 Acquiring f of Active Number of 
en Basic Skills Number Skill of Those Participants Weeks to 
Submitting Who Submitted Acquiring 65% Crite- 
Assignment Assignment* Skills** rion 
1. Conceptualizing 
Behavior in 0b- ž Z 
Servable Terms 75 997e 997 1 
2. Identification of 
Desired and Unde- 
Sired Behaviors 75 100% 100% 1 
3. Definition and 
Assessment of 
Target Behavior 75 96% 96% 1 
4. Identificati 
ication of A 
Cue and Reward “I5 94% 947 l 
5. Dey i 
' elopment of of 
First Intervention 74 957 93% i 
6& T . 
* Implementation of of mA 4 
First Intervention 74 93% 32% 
7 Assessment and 
Revision of First as 93% 93% 2 


Intervention 

. s 1" 

*Bas iyi "p" better for the particular assignment, 
ed ving "B" or be ; 7 

zoluden R Sie aiid ne enrollees who refused to do y ee 

ius the saaie were calculated on a base of seventy-five active particip . 


i rget be- 

i x i the previously defined and assessed targe 
e cnstruetion igen S ee E havior (Skill 3). Skills 6 and 7 were introduced 
avio zing the use of explicit, en and by examples taken from the weekly assignments 
fon, Opposed to mentalistic and experiences of the teachers. Subsequent to 


Pract; ` ; er- 4 : 
Vatign® at creating and ges ea e completing introduction of the eres pels, the 
Dorta codes, Emphasis was pla vate recording focus of the course was on indivi ua problems 
of ie of systematic and accurat raised for discussion during the weekly sessions. 

2 et behaviors. Each week the teachers received a grade for 


to, the topeste the weekly assignments. An explicit evaluation 


‘© frequency of targi 
of Skil] 4 included introduction 


terp SCriminative stimulus and ry ie system was presented during the first class ses- 
Cause S!8nal and reward were ego and had sion; weekly grades were systematically used 
Dar ti eachers already used tee emphasis was by the instructors as reinforcement for good 
on Ret, derstanding of them. er” signals and work. In addition, teachers doing exceptionally 
Yewa, Ing the teachers to muna which they good work were publicly recognized by displaying 
faq on Operating in their er te aia placed their work as examples for others to follow. 
hyo €viously not noted. Emp Eo idea that Grades were based on completion of assignment, 
War : numerous gee that some re- completeness of data, and clarity of behavioral 
P , , iti 

and o appear oF arma i to be “punishments,” E aoh was made to acquaint teachers with 
te, tha o the teac ] observation and Little e q ie 

b Ordi only through carefu the formal language of operant conditioning pro- 


ffect of a reward and cedures. The term reinforcer, for example, was in- 
intervention plan, troduced only during the final weeks. This strategy 
Weng Atro og teachers was chosen on the assumption that $ was more 
the € th duced through examples. ipulate important to change the classroom | ehavior of 
mey irma the teacher than his verbal or attitudinal þe- 


ta Dra ing ematica 
tW, Teyi tructed to system rded cues and havior in the postgraduate course. The weekly 


arq, OUsly identi and recorde 
~ = (Ski) hyged in the desired manner 


Unis n can the actual e 
w. Ski Ment be established. 
88 inp > development of an 
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90-minute sessions took the form of group con- 
sultations, with lecture time reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

The data on which the impact of the project 
was evaluated were derived from three sources; 
first was written assignments submitted weekly 
by the teachers, since in each case they were re- 
quired to produce systematic data obtained in 
their own classrooms in evidence of their ac- 
quisition of each of the seven skills. The explicit 
grading system provided the basis for judging 
whether a teacher had acquired each skill, with 
a grade of “B” the minimum. Second, an anony- 
mous course evaluation was obtained after the 
final grades were assigned. Finally, approxi- 
mately one third of the teachers were observed 
in their classrooms by one of the instructors in 
an effort to check the accuracy of the written 
assignments. 


Results 


the first assignment to participate 


ý e they did 
not even try, they were omitted from fike 
analysis. 

Interventions. 


Of the seventy-five active = 
ticipants, 93 percent developed and implemented 
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successful first interventions (see step 7, column 
1, Table 1). An intervention was judged success- 
ful if 65 percent of the students with whom a 
teacher was working (the targets of the interven- 
tion) showed improvement for 3 consecutive 
weeks in the direction specified. If six or fewer 
students were involved, all must have shown 3 
weeks of improvement before the intervention 
was pronounced a success, This variable criterion 
was developed in response to the unanticipated 
variation in number of students on whom the 
teachers focused interventions. 


After achieving success with discipline prob- 
lems, a majority of the participants requested 
that they be allowed to undertake a second inter- 
vention, focusing this time specifically on aca- 
demic or learning problems. Table 2 presents the 
results of the second interventions. Of the sev- 
enty-five active participants 87 percent tried and 
succeeded with the second intervention; some 
others had established apparently successful in- 
terventions but did not meet the criterion of 
consecutive weeks because the semester ended. 
While the kinds of problems attacked during the 
first interventions were concerned with achieving 
conformity, the second interventions were moré 
smaginative both in terms of the target behaviors 
and the intervention plan. Some examples are: 
A kindergarten teacher developed a “baseball” 

game in which two teams of youngsters took 
urns reciting simple responses to teachet 
questions where inclusion of a new adjective 
was scored as a “hit” The speech of the 
student became much more descriptive ove! 
He semester as a result of this short, exciting 
A third grade teacher 


; d 
s n tures an 
material from tthe sented pictu 


n 


Sequence of Steps 4 ‘ (4) (5) 
of Project Number Seat ating % of Active Number of 
Submitting of Those Participants Weeks to 


get behavior was explic- 
itly a problem in acquir- 
ing academic skills, rea- 
soning, or rote memory, 


etc.) 69 
Achieving Success in 
Second Intervention 69 


ter for the pa zi - 
**Excludes six of original eighty-one enrol] particular assignment, 


ees who refused to do any assignments} g, 
base of Seventy-five active paeticip2™ 
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Table 3.—Results of Course Evaluation Questionnaire* 


ee a ee O 
na u ee 
CA 


Response 


Question 
o ç Question OZO OoOO O ūüİOỌûū€Ọĉûūĉûū(€ĉTlpe U ü OAO 


1. Did the course affect your teaching 
behavior? 


2. Did the course affect your ability to 
handle teaching problems? 


3. Would you take the course if it were 
to be continued next semester? 


*While there were only seventy-five active participants in the course, sevent 


replied to the questionnaire. 
The percentages are based on N=79. 


warmly rewarded good inferences about the 
Je lived. The number 


Ways the foreign peop 

of students’ aomen relevati to the facts 
Presented greatly increased. 

fifth oh weed set up five stations, each 

demonstrating one stage of puppet making. 

As students constructed their own puppets, 

they moved from station to station, using 

the teacher’s demonstration as a guide to 

eir own activities. The quality of the pro- 

A duction was considerably improved. | ih 

Seventh grade English teacher, ae Pia i 

students four grade levels behind, aN a 

a speed-reading machine to present low-level, 


inter nana ‘jal and vocabu- 
igh interest reading mater al a argente 


lai ills i -minute ses 
a al thar aed f reading 300 percent 
t comprehension 


ley l $ : 
A te vel in a period 
nth grade social st 
is class with audio tal 
porsial issues and assigne se 

ng. During four practice S 
Sponded pan to every student statement, 


= to critique the state- 
me ie aie tudents were tested. 


Ments, - tH day, Ss 
n 4 sk r a statements quad- 
Tupled, while the irrelevant statements re- 


“ained at the same level. 
rs. Slightly more 


jgnm 
oe one case was 
ween the situa- 
eported in the 
cular case the 


alts ed from the weekly as 
pere hogs encouraging; in 
wen es evident discrepancy bet 
Sekyy, the classroom and data Y 
N assignment. In that parti 


Much 28 22 
Some 55 44 
None or Little Tr 13 
Much 51 40 
Some 45 35 
None or Little 6 4 
Yes 78 63 
No 10 8 
Undecided 10 8 


y-nine 


teacher in question failed to meet the criterion 
for successful interventions. 

The classroom visits also suggested that the 
teachers were applying the techniques to behav- 
iors other than those which they had chosen for 
their interventions. An extreme example was a 
teacher who converted her six math classes to a 
system developed for a single class, the latter 
done originally to meet the requirements of the 
course. Others reported passing what they 
learned on to colleagues. 

Course Evaluation Questionnaire. Of the eighty- 
one enrollees, seventy-nine including three who 
refused to complete any assignments, anony- 
mously evaluated the course. The remaining two 
were not readily available and were not asked 
to participate in the evaluation. Table 3 presents 
the results of the questionnaire. In general, the 
course was judged as useful. For 83 percent of 
the teachers the course affected their behavior 
“much” or “some” and 94 percent said the course 
had improved their ability to handle teaching 
problems; two teachers who had participated in 
class discussions only and refused to hand in ma- 
terial responded favorably to this item! Per- 
haps most significant is the number (78 percent) 
who stated they would continue if an advanced 
version of the course were available, apparently 
reflecting the frequently expressed desire for 


practical courses. 


Discussion 


This project answered several basic questions. 
It is apparently feasible to use the postgraduate 
course format as a vehicle for introducing teach- 
ers to classroom behavior management tech- 
niques. Further, many teachers who might other- 
wise object to lectures on behavioral approaches 
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are receptive when the focus is on actual student 
behavior rather than the vocabulary of operant 
conditioning. i 
The speed which the teachers acquired the 
skills came as something of a surprise. To a large 
extent this was due to the teachers already having 
in their repertoires many of the behaviors re- 
quired for behaviorally oriented classroom man- 
agement. The course merely provided the stim- 
ulus to organize these skills, focus on discrete 
units of student behavior, and to work toward 
limited classroom objectives in a systematic fash- 
ion. The teachers already seemed to know what 
they wanted and how to achieve it; consequently 
the instructors were increasingly called upon to 
play the role of “troubleshooting consultant.” 
The extent to which the teachers’ behavior 
was affected by the course—either at the time 
or during the subsequent semester—is a ques- 
tion for which we have little direct data. The 
classroom observations, the teachers’ remarks, 
the evaluation questionnaire, and impressions 
gained on visits to the school during the subse- 
quent semester all suggested that some teachers 
were affected in some ways that went beyond the 
course requirements. 
For their first interventions, ama 


discovered the effec 
ventions, the major d i 

techniques to some form of learning or aang ae 
issue In a second intervention, The progre ee 
from a relatively negative approach, i.e hh sp 
stop some undesirable behavior, to tho more w : 
itive emphasis on using the techniques to yi 
hance student achievement was unantici ted. 
During previous efforts to assi a 


] st teacher 
conventional lecture courses, we had oe 


discouraged or prohibited focus on trivial dee 
pline problems. Despite our efforts such prob- 
lems were continually raised for discussion B 
permitting focus on trivial or nar fee 4 


: E 1 row probl 
during the first interventions, we inadvertantic 


gave the teachers the opportunity to test out the 
techniques. Once they were persuaded of their 
efficacy with minor, but energy-consuming disci- 
pline problems, they were prepared to use the 
techniques with more complex learning and aca- 
demic problems. 


FOOTNOTE 


1. This paper is based, in part, on the material con- 
tained in an unpublished manuscript (4). The 
work was supported in part by an NIMH Grant 
to the Bernice P. Bishop Museum (Grant Number 
1R01-MH-15032-05) ; the Social Science Research 
Institute and the Department of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii; and by the Hawaii State De- 
partment of Education, Leeward District. Particular 
thanks are due Domingo Los Banos and Rolan 
Tharp for their assistance in developing this pro- 
gram and in preparing the manuscript. Authors 


also acknowledge Dr. Herbert Weaver for author- 
izing the course, 
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Field News 


THE NEW YORK STATE COMMIS 
Cost, and Financing of Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation has released the final two chapters of Volume I 
of its report to the governor, regents, and the legisla- 
ture. These two chapters contain the Commission’s con- 
clusions and recommendations relating to racial and 
ethnic integration and aid to nonpublic schools. In the 

three chapters released previously, the Commission 

urged New York State “to become the governmental 
entity responsible for raising all or practically all the 
money to maintain and support public elementary and 
secondary schools except for the amount of money 
which the federal government still contributes,” and it 


SION on Equality, 


OOO EE TL 


large į 
o ed 
Volume I 


: on” 
Ncrease in the federal government's © 
Ucation in all states, 


; pi 
school 1S expected to include chapters relating 
and fest ance; educational personnel; curricu e 
truction; preschool education; education OF fg- 
on 


. pe 
ding construction and trija! 


mdic; . . A i 
perime? New York City; vocational education? 


: <5 and alternatives, includin ology; 
‘nstructional services, incluc Bop 


Department, 
bany, NY 19904.” 
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Education of Disadvantaged Primary School Children’ 
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ABSTRACT 

tive effects of three different grouping procedures (het- 
€Togeneous, homogencous, and flexible) on the academic achievement of disadvantaged primary school children. All 
ay pupils were randomly assigned to one of three treatment groups taught by nine teachers. The conclusion from 
he 2-year study was that there were no differences in academic achievement attributable to the three different 


The purpose of the study was to investigate the rela 


grouping patterns employed. 


de QUALITY OF educational opportunity is 
“esirable but somewhat elusive when its target 
x the disadvantaged population in urban ghetto 
teas. There have been numerous methods pro- 
posed to help equalize educational opportunities 
r youngsters of different racial and ethnic 

traction, One such proposed method that has 
ersisted with derivations is grouping homo- 
ap ously on the basis of academic abilities or 
to rudes, Theoretically, this model should help 
c educe the wide range of variability in average 
mea and permit teachers to work with groups 
abi ildren more nearly equivalent in aradeni 
Doina À Opponents of this model are quick o 
Broų Out that application of the homogeneous 
tip, PME principle has resulted in the concentra- 


on . . m : few 
Ẹ egro or disadvantaged children m a 
presses within a school or district. Ohituren 
Soci ed in these classes in effect may þe segr egaa 
dre ally as well as academically from other chil- 
Whet major issue which should be faced n 
oL her or not academic gains occur as a resu 
Streap Leneous grouping, and, if so, are the gaing 
Broyp Mough to justify social segregation 0 
PS of disadvantaged youngsters. 


Review of Related Literature 

n grouping practices 
Wili to indi tudies of homogeneous or 
nt erouping a not demonstrated that 
ve lubing is effective, or that academic 
Ile p ment is increased by ability. grouping: 
iy dag (1), Miller and Otto (6), Millman an 

0 al a (7), and Wallen and Vowles (8) report 
me pive and often contradictory results. Gold- 
ty sow, and Justman (4) in reviewing the 
Sive & “a on the effects of ability grouping indi- 
te ig àt research results are generally inconclu- 
mife lt negative, Other researchers have come 
X conclusions with regard to the most 
Srouping practice for enhancing the 


Thi : 
d i learning of children, especially those 


who are below average in general intellectual 
ability. Some researchers have concluded that 
homogeneous or ability grouping provides the 
most effective grouping practice for academic 
learning. According to Wrightstone: 


...@ summary of the evidence slightly 
favors ability grouping as contrasted 
with heterogeneous grouping in aca- 
demic learning. . . . The evidence for 
ability grouping indicates greatest rela- 
tive effectiveness in academic learning 
for dull children, next greatest for 
average children, and least for bright 
children (9:8). 
On the other hand, studies by Blatt (2), Cassidy 
and Stanton (3), and Goldstein, Jordan, and Moss 
(5) have indicated that most educable mentally 
retarded and slow learning children make ap- 
proximately equivalent academic progress regard- 
less of whether they are enrolled in heterogeneous 
regular classes or in more homogeneous special 
classes. 

These contradictory findings are directly rele- 
vant to a major issue in contemporary educational 
practice, i.e., the education of culturally deprived 
or disadvantaged children. Many disadvantaged 
children fall into the range of intellectual ability 
known as dull, borderline, or slow learning. 
School authorities faced with the necessity of 
making decisions related to grouping disad- 
vantaged children for instruction will receive 
little aid from previous contradictory research 


findings. 
Statement of the Problem 


Although the idea of ability grouping seems 
to be intuitively desirable, there is little direct 
evidence that it is the most effective procedure 
for disadvantaged children. It was the purpose 
of this study to make an empirical test of the 


hypothesis that ability grouping (based on intel- 
lectual ability, academic ability, or both) results 
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in academic achievement which is superior to the 
achievement resulting from other grouping pro- 
cedures such as the traditionally grouped self- 
contained classroom. 

The essential problem in this investigation was 
the delineation of the contribution of homogene- 
ous groupings to variance in academic achieve- 
ment. 

Does homogeneous ability grouping result in 
pupil performance which is superior to the pupil 
performance resulting from heterogeneous group- 
ing? Does homogeneous sub-grouping from a 

large population result in pupil performance 
which is superior to the pupil performance 
resulting from homogeneous sub-grouping from 
a small population? In other words, does flexible 
grouping, or grouping between classes for team 
teaching, result in pupil performance which is 
superior to the pupil performance resulting from 
grouping within single self-contained classrooms? 

Hypotheses. There are no differences in aca- 
demic achievement among pupils: 1. grouped in 
self-contained classes on the basis of chronologi- 
cal age; 2. grouped homogeneously in self-con- 
tained classes on the basis of intellectual and 


academic ability; 3. flexibly grouped in ungraded 
fashion for team teaching, 


Academic achievement 


was defined as Scores 
on standardized school 


achievement tests, 


Procedures 


The Ss were all pupils in attendance at Lina- 
puni School, Honolulu, Hawaii. Almost all were 
residents in a government housing project in 
which the maximum permissible family ‘income 
was fixed at $3,000 per year. The racial extraction 
of the children consisted of Oriental, Caucasian 
and Negro, and there were ethnic influ i 
Japan, Korea, China, the Philippin 
Hawaii, and the mainland United St 
children were of mixed r 
traction. A dominant ch 
children, according to school authorities, was 
language inadequacy. Many of the children en- 
tered school speaking Pidgin English and were 
required to learn standard English as a second 
language. Tests in the fall of 1966 indicated a 
total-school mean IQ score of 85 on the Pea- 
body Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT). 

All pupils (approximately 260) in grades 1, 2, 
and 3 in Linapuni School were randomly assigned 
to one of three treatment groups. The treatment 
groups were designated heterogeneous, homo- 
geneous, or flexible, and are described in detail 
below. Three teachers were assigned to each of 
the treatments. An attempt was made to reduce 
the teacher variability by matching the teachers 
in each treatment group on number of years of 
teaching experience. All children were given the 
same diagnostic achievement tests, and test re- 
sults were made available and explained to all 

teachers. 


es, Samoa, 
I ates. Many 
acial and ethnic ex- 
aracteristic of the 


Teachers and pupils remained in the same treat- 
ment groups for 2 years or until the pupils were 
promoted into the fourth grade and moved into 
the succeeding school in the regular as arene 
process. Children who were enrolled in the thir 
grade in September, 1967, were exposed to only 
1 year of the grouping treatments. Those in the 
second grade were exposed to 2 years of treat- 
ment, and first grade children were exposed to 
2 years. 

Treatments: Description and Rationale. Treat- 
ment A, the heterogeneous group, consisted of 
three self-contained classrooms. The children were 
placed in the classroom on the basis of chrono- 
logical age. In general, 6-year-old children were 
placed together in one classroom, 7-year-olds m 
another, and 8-year-olds in a third, in the tradi- 
tional manner. The classes were standard first, 
Second, and third grades and were relatively 
heterogeneous with respect to intellectual ability 
and school achievement, In effect, Treatment 
was the control group for the other two treat- 
ments; it represents the traditional, most prev 
alent approach to grouping for instruction. : 
was with Treatment A that the two other grouP 
Ing procedures were compared. bs 

, Treatment B was a homogeneous group. It send 
sisted of three self-contained classrooms WI =, 
children placed in the classes on the basis of 1” 
tellectual ability and academic achievement 1” 
reading. Intellectual ability is regarded as indica 
tive of the rate of intellectual growth of the ch! a 
and should stand in strong relationship with a0% 
demic growth. Academic achievement is indic? 
tive of present functioning. Selecting a group © 
children who are similar in academic achieveme 4 
a ending, and in intellectual ability should viel4 
a group of children who will start off the yea” “, 
approximately the Same level and advance 5d 
about the same pace in reading. Groups select 
Mm this manner will probably be more homoge? 
ous in other academic areas which require wen 
rd than will groups selected as in Treatment ut 
fet nents of homogeneous grouping point ari 

bili this procedure leads to a reduction of Y% in 
apility, or extremes of individual difference’: he 
classrooms where the procedure is employe: city 
a ee will undoubtedly lead to heterogeni 
ac ronological age, In this study, the proce rt 
ih Modified to the extent that gocial ma ment 
ASi given some weight in the final place oh 
aa Treatment A, children placed with ne av 
rati er remained with that teacher for th 
ation of the school year. th? 


The childr ae P t Cr ype 
flexible = ren assigned to Treatmen tI 


: cup, were placed in homerooms © om? 
basis of mental age. Children in given homer? put 
-ceived varying amounts of academic oe, 
tion in those rooms. The homeroom assi8®" get 
was made to give a feeling of belonging t° ® pr e 
tain teacher and room. The teachers wer” g P, 
vided with diagnostic test results for each. 9 of 
children jn Treatment C, and, with the a 
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csr consultant, assembled instructional 
in ie zm the pool of about ninety children 
Toote a ment C. The groupings cut across home- 
a and changed according to the activities 
childre, and the abilities of the children. The 
re were grouped flexibly to allow for team 
ings ae As the year passed the various group- 
as changed as some children advanced at a 
ie pace than others. Flexibility was the key- 
ae ony given child did not necessarily re- 
tesa asic academice instruction from the same 
Ta for the entire year nor did he necessarily 
a ive instruction with the same group of chil- 
n for more than a few weeks at a time. 


Evaluation 


Initial testing of all children was carried out in 
ptember 1966. The PPVT and the Wide Range 
cati ievement Test (WRAT) were used as classifi- 
o on tests. Midyear school norms were obtained 
t all children (6-month age intervals) from the 
Me T, WRAT, and the Metropolitan Achieve- 
We ay Tests (MAT) series. Final evaluation tests 
in <e given in May 1968. Children who had been 
School for 1 year were evaluated on the Lorge- 


porndil ati 
ce Intellig Test, the MAT, and the 
A C a6 ee enrolled for 2 


T. Children who had been 
in YS Were given the Lorge-Thorndike, the MAT, 

California Test of Mental Maturity (CTMM), 
dren, Pe California Reading Test (CRT). Chil- 
the enrolled in school for 3 years were given 
Ww Lorge-Thorndike and the MAT. Only children 
enti, ad been with the project for at least 1 
anapo School year were included in the data 
thil Yses, Most analyses were concerned with ie 
Yean CQ Who had been in the project for 2 fu 
inst = » and who had been tested with the same 

Tuments, 

“ta Analysis. The main analyses for each 


Summaries of A 


grade level were multivariate and univariate anal- 
yses of variance. Univariate F tests following the 
multivariate analyses were identical to the stand- 
ard, well-known single variable analysis of vari- 
ance. The dependent variables were raw scores 
on the MAT. 


Results 


Four measures of academic ability were com- 
mon to all three grades. The measures were tests 
included in the MAT battery: Word Knowledge, 
Word Discrimination, Reading, and Computation. 

In general, the multivariate analyses indicated 
that the generalized null hypothesis of no differ- 
ences among treatments should be rejected.* How- 
ever, more specific analyses indicated that no one 
treatment was significantly better than another 
on every variable in all grades. 

In Table 1 are summaries of results of analyses 
for grade 1. In grade 1, two statistically signifi- 
cant differences were found—Reading and Com- 
putation. Children in the heterogeneous group 
had the highest mean score in Reading; the flexi- 
ble group children had the highest mean score on 
Computation. Children in all three groups 
appeared to be equivalent on Word Knowledge 
and Word Discrimination. 

The summaries of results for grade 2 are in 
Table 2. Only one F reported in Table 2 indicates 
differences in group means which are highly 
unlikely to be due to chance factors; ie, the F 
associated with Computation. The analyses were 
repeated after randomly discarding enough cases 
to equalize N’s. (This process was applied to all 
analyses for all grades.) The equal N’s analyses 
for grade 2 indicated that heterogeneous group 
children obtained the highest mean scores on all 


four variables. 


nalyses of Variance 


Tay 


Treatment Grou 
Summaries of 


=- Flex- 
EA tog Tie Analyses_of Variance 
gene __Analyses ol -ae 
āriable (N=32) (N=32) (N=35) F (2,96) Mean Square p4 
Wo 
ra 
Sga i 113 40.2 11.0 <1,00 41.477 0.697 
M i 2 
Wong sp 69 4-7 
Gye DA z 
“tina ti 12.3 12.3 <1,00 8.362 0.747 
ion m 11-4 
Re SD 5 8 5.0 52 
“ding 10.8 11.9 5.358 169.763 0.006 
M 15.2 : 
Con SD 6.9 4.5 563 
tation M 32,9 30.3 sae? 3.719 598.844 0.028 
a SD 15.6 1125 10. 
——— 
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Table 2.—Grade 2: Means and Standard Deviations; Summaries of Analyses of Variance 


bie Sree Bh Mee Std Devons Stamey of Ames of Vane 


Hetero- Homoge- Flez- Summaries of 


geneous neous ible Analyses of Variance —_ 


Variable (N=32) (N=29)  (N=22) F (2,80) Mean Square p< 
mee l N O e 


dime M 14.6 13.3 11.9 1.479 51.391 0.234 | 

SD LD 5.6 : | 
Word Dis- | 
crimination M 18.9 16.0 15:3 1.778 103.272 0.176 

SD 8.8 7.6 565 
Reading M 20.8 16.4 15.4 .020 0.054 

SD 10.9 8.6 6.2 i iiia 
Computation M 39.1 22.0 18.7 24.682 0.001 

SD 16.4 8.3 6.2 iniii 
grade 3. Significant differences among em ditt reanicated that there Tone ny ame 
groups on Computation were found for grade 3, time 7 ras ea of the three groups a the 
As was the case in grade 1, the flexible group L = Q, as Measured by the PPVT an 
children in the third grade made the highest mean "Ther og ee in 
score on Computation. With tts exception net ih ere are three potential sources of ale al 
for grade 2, results were equivalent when i ig waich may obscure a m 
analyses were repeated after randomly discardin Sere oe heen obtained Uder other ci The 
cases to equalize N’s, g | stances, assuming that the theory is sound. he 

Additional analyses included sex anq IQ as fast potential problem is the confounding of eA 

classification variables, There were no Significant ome send treatment Variables for each gra n 
differences in achievement attributable to sex, No ne to aie’ reported differences may have an 
Significant sex-treatment or 1Q-treatment inter a differences in teachers rather than are 
actions were found. Althou gh questions related ty ments. Superior teaching might have compensat a | 
1 mae gere noh raised as major hypotheses = oe ae lly inferior teaching method. cone 
or this study, at least one fin ries of meeting: rst ye 
Dortea. tone 7 Aen ding should be re the stu e teacher gs during the fi 


Table 3.—Grade 3: Means and Standard Deyi 


ations; Summaries of Analyseg of Variance 
atment Group 


Hetero-  Homoge- Plex. H 
geneous neous ible Summaries, of 


Variable (N=24) (N=26) (azo) yy ses of Variance — 


F (2,77) Mean Square ye 


Word Knowl- 
edge M 16.0 17.2 1 
SD 71 76 gfe Siw 45.489 0-50" 
Word Dis- N j 
crimination 2.6 15.6 13, 
sD %3 Bo 77 14069 ORARI iii 
5 i 13.3 16.6 14,2 1 
Reading a = ma = 2.364 16.672 0.10 
M 10.8 8.8 +s, 2 
Computation = = me bs 7 6.604 355,889 0.00 


——. 5 p 
M E 
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cablished for them. The teachers were not as 
osely Supervised as would be desirable, and it is 
ae possible that the grouping theory was not 
ble oN to the fullest advantage. Third, all possi- 
we Q levels, specific abilities, or ethnic groups 
lere not included in this study, nor were the 
Do eis and groups used randomly chosen from all 
Seeger combinations. Consequently, the results 
s not generalizable to all children. 

able Summary, the obvious and scientifically ten- 
e conclusion to be drawn from this study and 
dit data reported herein is that no predictable 
a ees in achievement result from the differ- 
Jal grouping patterns employed in this study. 
he at is, although some apparent superiority of the 
is erogeneous grouping pattern was found, there 
ten clear-cut evidence that any one grouping 
cedure results in superior academic achieve- 
nt m all three grade levels used in this study. 
the istrators and other personnel charged with 
ster esponsibility of placing disadvantaged young- 
Seon, Would be well advised not to use ability 
uping as the major method of equalizing edu- 


Cat; 
ational opportunity. 


L The į OOTNOTES 

Tha investigators a indebted to Dr. Lloyd M, Dunn, 

~ niversity of Hawaii, for stimulating this project and 

his advice and counsel during the early stages 

i the investigation; and to Mrs. Mary Stephens an 

2. Oya € teachers at Linapuni School, Honolulu. i 

“rall tests of significance using Wilk’s lambda cri- 

irion in the multivariate analyses indicated two 

PEnificant roots in grade 1 (Fi = 2.145, p < coe 

2° = 1.890, p < .080) two significant roots in gra e 

(Fi = 5.243, p < .001; Fs = 4.076, p < 001), 

and one significant root in grade 3 (Fa = ae 

R < .001; F, = 1.151, p < 340). These zen 

anticate that there were significant diference; = 

theievement among the three groups for gra pe 
© seven variable test space. Similarly, there 


differences in the twelve variable test space for grade 
2 and in the ten variable test space for grade 3. 
For each of the three grades, then, there were signifi- 
cant differences among the vectors of means for the 
three treatment groups. In each case, the result of the 
oe for Ee Which ee the equality of the popula- 
ion centroids, indicated that n i 

should be rejected. Hie mull, SRR 
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FIELD NEWS 


a Willard E. North 


tion, aid to non-public schools, governance and account- 
ability, personnel, New York City, curriculum and in- 
struction, children with special needs, Support services, 
preschool, drugs, vocational education, and experiments 
and alternatives, will be released in sections over the 
next few months. 


Copies of the first volume of the re 


* * * + w * 
THE FAR WEST LABORATORY f 
Search and Development has released for 


The three new laboratory products are: « 
Children’s Ora] Language” (Minicour, 
ing Independent Learning-Elementar. 
course 8); and, “Higher Cognitive 


C., as wel] as 
the San Francisco Bay area in the Laboratory’s home 


region. The demonstration sites have been planned so 
as to accommodate visitors all during the school year, 

d especially at the times when national educational 
pone are scheduled during the winter and spring 
peviad, icourse Work” has just been issued by the Super- 
, ara of Documents (Stock No. 1780-0863; 55¢) to 
intende hool districts in installation of Minicourses, 
assist sc ani handbook provides a full description 
This paper urse model, step-by-step details on installa- 
of ene information, evaluation data, and teacher 
ee eee 


Central Missouri State College 


5 istributed 
Minicourses are currently published and aistn 
by MacMillan Company, New York, under contra 
the laboratory. 
* * * * * 


T ities 
THE NATIONAL ENDOWMENT for the Humanitie: 


those held by the larger society. 


el 
Proposals will þe evaluated comparatively by a Tone 
of young people prior to submission to the Nai peT 
Council on the Humanities which makes final aa s 
mendations on all applicants for endowment gY Jigi- 
Further information about the program, including "a 

bility, application procedures, and grant aua, 
i i i brochure available without S En- 
S in the Humanities, Re ggo 

umanities, Washington, D.C. 
* * * * * * 


e: 
i has been selected as ol 
clusive publisher and distributor for the new aan 
ion Communication Sree 
nter. GLC is the etp pe | 


$ k m 
tional affiliate of Genera] Electric Company and Ti 


Incorporated, 


wg ab 
SPECS has been under development and testing 
CASEA since 1969. The comprehensive program ities 
signed to assist Schoolboards, teachers, and commun ify 
to: identify individual Program structures; iden” te 
Specify program objectives; Vaduca; 
; formulate broad community of the 
interrelate all of the activities 


3 ate 
„3 SPECS Package consists of instructional a e! 
rials including monographs, work books, slide ique 
computer programs, and staff development techn ing 
or orienting educators to the system and for tra! jpg 


ann 
choo; er: ore t pla 
p Sonnel to utilize SPECS system 


t0 
s 
. GLC wil offer orientation and training workshoh et 
Interested groups of educators, ranging from ie por 
to State education department personnel and ays eri 
vices to districts wishing to implement the Cours 
Tembers the National School Development V”, 


of wor 
and GLC will comprise a nationwide netw? 
ers, 

For further information contact: Dr, Edwar 
GLO, 1 East 54th Street, 
Charlotte Mills, CASEA, 147 
97401, 


Jp 
S there in a pilot program designed to Ta and 
age the school system better over both a s 
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long-range time period. The Stamford model was devel- 
sped oy the Norden Division of United Aircraft in 
pa under contract to project SPRED (School 
i gress Reaches Each District), a non-profit educa- 
ional organization. This project was partially sup- 
ee by a grant from Title III of the Elementary and 
econdary Education Act of 1965. 

Sing the Norden General Purpose Simulation System 
{NGPSs), a high level computer language, Norden built 
F computer model of the Stamford Publie Schools. In- 

ae On about this school is stored in the National 
ad s computer also located in Stamford to which the 

‘Ministrators haye access through a key-board ter- 
Minal situated in the Board of Education Headquarters 


m Stamford. 

The model will enable Stamford administrators to 
Manage their system over both short and long-range 
aaee Periods by anticipating changing conditions and 

ctermining their effects before they occur. : 
ni “or example, the computer model could help in plan- 
: ng classroom and teacher requirements well in ad- 
vance and could help to identify budget and other mone- 
“ty Problems, With the special computer program, the 
Sie ord administrators will know at any given my 
ino information as grade enrollment, course enroll- 
E e staff needs, revenues, financial needs, and facility 


i It is anticipated that the computer model will permit 
S users to study alternatives in school programs, com- 


Sa Costs of new programs, and compare various alter- 
Pe aed 5 r projections. 

a set of 5 year proje ; . 
A lon, Assistant Super- 


. Accordin ies a 
tagndent oe een ets of the immediate advan- 
ages of the system will be in connection with two nay 
cools that will be opening in the fall of 1972. Tt wi 
mi Possible to use the computer model to pete hos 
2Y students there will be in the schools, what yp - 
e niudents, and where these children will be 3. a 
ars from now, It is anticipated that a good estimare 
une of erential of the program will be availa 
73. 
m “Ollowing the pilot program of the Stamford schonk 
by om and project SPRED, the model will be aya “ 
SPRED to other Connecticut school systems a 
“xeni o school systems throughout the country. 
koko ko k OR i 
aew CENTER HAS BEEN organized, at ed 
Jniversity for basic research and ee ee 


tio. 

Enea! Mathematical economics and m : 
Wate: ommenting on the objectives of eet 
Said ar wen, vice-president for science an aid 
by The need for such a center may be ge the 
o ti” Sidering the array of problems invo a tres 
t a ization of technical and administrativo hrei 
high] n communities. To plan for future nn be con- 
structeg Mplex mathematical podel cy poe 
imp] ur present mathematica cfectively as it 


llocation of gu 
lopmen 
Pi A nd the deve: 

d economic resources si s to satisfy man’s 


ty from the Tech- 
f Management, and 


= ; 
Dogi nty-three Northwestern facul 
f Arts and 


hool o: 
College ©: 


ienee, CN ies in the 
Pio Nees of Economics in z ch enter 
e w researc. 
in fesso M the nucleus of mie E Joint appointments 


Sonor Stanley Reiter, who hol 
of a cS and mathematics depar 
Th Bement rie! Sciences ae mei ap 
e » 1S di he nev . 
oft. Sw center rg ke Se any Northwestern ee 
“ectiy,, Who has a serious professional interest in be 
“8 of the center. The center is currently funde 


entirely by Northwestern but outside support will be 
solicited as projects are developed. 
* k k k k k 

TWO YEARS AGO, Professor H. Jerome Keisler taught 
a one-semester experimental course in calculus based 
on the traditional methods of Newton and Leibniz re- 
cently elucidated by Yale professor Abraham Robinson. 
Encouraged by the results, Keisler has written an 856- 
page temporary text using the revised system, and 
along with Professor John Barwise began using it last 
fall at The University of Wisconsin. 

Keisler feels that the course has been quite successful 
because it is much easier to explain concepts to students 
using this approach and these students have performed 
satisfactorily in regular advanced courses. The success 
of the new system can probably be attributed to its 
algebraic flavor with which students are more familar. 
Professor Barwise states, “I haven’t had any students 
who were swamped by it like you normally have in a 
calculus course. Formerly, when we got to the concept 
of limits, almost everyone got lost. Now almost everyone 
gets something out of it.” 

Keisler and Barwise explain that calculus was first 
developed by Newton and Leibniz in the 17th century 
and that many of their computations were based on the 
use of infinitely small numbers. “They had the right 
intuitive ideas,” Keisler says, “but they really didn’t 
know how to use them. They usually got the correct 
answers, but when they got wrong answers, they didn’t 
know why.” 

About one hundred years ago, more complicated but 
sound methods were developed and these replaced the 
original theories, even though they were harder to under- 
stand. In 1960, Robinson found a way to expand the 
real number system to include infinitesimal numbers 
and use them in place of the confusing epsilon and delta 
figures found in calculus. While the system has been 
taught in a number of graduate courses, no one had 
attempted to use it in an elementary calculus class prior 
to Keisler. His procedures are currently being used by 
a few other colleges and universities. 

* * * * * * 

A NEW INSTITUTE FOR scholarly research 

in the Humanities and Social Sciences has been estab- 
lished at Lehigh University and will be supported 
initially by a bequest of approximately $70,000 from 
the estate of the late Dr. Lawrence H. Gibson. Named 
the Lawrence Henry Gibson Institute for 18th Century 
Studies, the new research and academic unit com- 
memorates the Pulitzer Prize winning historian who 
died last September after nearly half a century of serv- 
ice to Lehigh. 
Pheip rite in the institute will be faculty and grad- 
uate students from a number of academic fields, in- 
cluding history, philosophy, government, music, fine arts, 
and literature. By providing a focal point for studies 
in these areas as they related to 18th century, the insti- 
tute will bring together academic and research inter- 
ests to arrive at a better understanding of the period 
and its influence on the so-called “Modern World.” 

The Gibson Institute’s initial plans include: support 
of faculty research; establishment of a Gibson fellow- 
ship to help support PhD candidates during the final 
year of their work; acquisition of additional library 
materials pertaining to 18th century; and, establish- 
ment of additional courses in the 18th century studies. 


Readers are invited to send items of research 
interest to Dr. Willard E. North, Central 


Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri 64093 


Among 
€| Those 
Present 


IP CARTWRIGHT is Associate Professor of 
@ ae ation and Assistant Director of the Com- 
puter-Assisted Instruction Laboratory at The Pennsyl- 
vania State University. DEAN McINTOSH is on the 
faculty in the College of Education, University of Hawaii. 
The research took place when both authors were on the 
faculty of the Department of Educational Psychology, 
University of Hawaii. 


GLEN R. HASTINGS is currently Coordinator of Pro- 
gram Evaluation, Testing, Research, and Reports for the 
Management Development School; a function of the Okla- 
homa Center for Continuing Education of the University 
of Oklahoma, Prior to joining the University of Okla- 
homa, he was the principal instructor of Research 
Methodology at the University of Northern Iowa. He has 
served as a public school teacher, elementary and junior 
high principal, and superintendent of schools over the 
last 25 years. Dr. Hastings received his BA from Central 
State College (Oklahoma) and his master and doctor 
of education from the University of Oklahoma. He has 
done postdoctoral work at the University of Chicago. 


SCOTT MacDONALD received his PhD from UCLA 
and began his postdoctoral career in mental hospital 
work, participating in G. W. Fairweather’s book, “Social 
Psychology of Mental Illness.” From there he went to 
the Peace Corps, and then move: 


d into Job Corps residen- 
tial management. Dr. MacDonald then consulted with the 
State Board of Education in the State of Hawaii from 


which came the book, “Battle in the Classroom.” Now he 
is teaching Community Psychology at the University of 
Hawaii. RONALD GALLIMORE received his PhD from 
Northwestern and began teaching at Long Beach State 
College, California. He then began an in-depth study of 
a Hawaiian Community, and published a monograph, 
“Studies in an Hawaiian Community.” He is currently 
an Associate Professor in the Psychology Department, 
University of Hawaii where he teaches 


y i theory and prac- 
tice of social-psychological principles as they apply to the 
community. 


ROBERT S. NEWSOM and ROGER EISCHENS were at 
the time of acceptance for publication doctoral candidates 
at The University of Wisconsin—Madison. They have joint 
areas of interest in human learning, prose research, and 
the study of individual differences. Their respective minor 
areas of interest lie in measurement and human develop- 
ment. W. R. LOOFT is an Iowa State University PhD and 
Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology at The 
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BEGINNING READERS, say most reading teachers, ought to be taught to recognize al 
sight a number of basic, frequently appearing wor 


word list of sight words and analyze some of the 
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than faculty at upper ranks, Likewise, 
than student leaders (p. 444), 
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nonparticipating students were less committed 
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Sight Words for Beginning Readers 


i WAYNE OTTO and ROBERT CHESTE 
Wisconsin Research and Development PRSE 
for Cognitive Learning 


ABSTRACT 


i The „recently published Word Frequency Book, which presents the frequency rankings of words that appear 

Materials for children in grades 3 through 9, provides an empirical basis for a sight word list for beginning 
readers, The 500 words which appeared most frequently in an extensive sample of third grade materials are pre- 
ed. The list is examined in terms of its overlap with the entire grade 3 through 9 corpus and with other lists, 


Whi 


discussed, 


h MOST TEACHERS of reading subscribe to the 
otion that beginning readers ought to be taught 
fr recognize instantly, at sight, a number of basie, 
ing ently appearing words. The most convinc- 
the rationale for teaching sight words is that if 
SY are well selected they will, because of their 
me frequency in printed materials, have high 
llity at all levels of reading development. Fur- 
“More, they help to make possible a focus on 
a Saning as well as decoding in early reading, and 
ana] e same time they can serve as a basis on 
ligt Ytic phonics instruction. A good sight wor 
onst ght to include words that occur with dem- 
tea rateq frequency in materials for beginning 
rial ers and continue to occur frequently in mate- 
is) ât higher difficulty levels. Our purpose here 


Is t 
© Suggest such a list. 


Why Another List? 


Since ; ; ‘ The Dolch 
Ba aCe it was first published in 1941, The 
“Sic Sight Word List (3:196-215) has become 


Uy P 
; Questi A ord list for begin- 
Nin onably the dominant w' sae list for 


the ,*eaders. It has served as a reso ) 
fop ple opment of reading materials, a a ba 
teme cement testing, and as a handy a 
hac lal reading teachers. As Johnson (5: 
sang, btly pointed out, “perhaps hundreds of apr 
teag Of American children have been aske 0 
: pL rnglish words.” Yet the 
act j earn these 220 Eng i de 
se that in addition to ag smewhal 
: Over more than three decades, the list ha 
li Dok lonable empirical base in the first pate 
lets 4p Compiled his list in the 1930's from +% 
2 Were current at the time: 
> Th 7 indergarten Union 
Vo We International Kindergarre’ y y 

rggrbulary Ligh, This list, published én 
Stua eludes 2,506 10" spent to 
The Commi d to : 

e ittee found t nnn 
Prag ocabularies of children en 
lig he Gat, „d List. Pub- 
wea y Agee? Word words 


à n 1926, it includes 


sent 
le the list appears to have the attributes desirable in a sight word list, some approaches to refining it are 


considered important in children’s read- 
ing. 

3. The Wheeler—Howell First Grade 
Vocabulary List. This is a list of 458 
words found in ten primers and ten first 
grade readers published in the 1920's. 


He selected 193 words which were common to 
all three lists, and then added twenty-seven more 
that appeared on only one or two of the lists but 
“seemed to belong” (8:54-55). Clearly the basis 

for the Dolch list is only pseudo-empirical. 
Johnson (5) recently questioned the current 
validity of the Dolch list. He compared the Dolch 
words to the 220 most frequent words on a list 
compiled by Kuéera and Francis (6) in 1967. 
That list is a rank ordering of 50,406 distinct 
graphic words (types) from samples of 1,014,282 
words (tokens) of natural language text. The 500 
passages in the total sample represent “the full 
range of subject matter and prose styles, from 
the sports page of the newspaper to the scientific 
popular romantic fiction to ob- 


journal and from 4 4 ; 
fuss philosophical discussion” (6:xix). Essen- 


ia the passages are from so-called “adul ma- 
eh ce main finding was that eighty- 
two of the Dolch words, or 87 percent of the 
entire list, were not among the 220 most frequent 
words on the Kuéera—Francis list. Johnson sug- 
gested that the Dolch list has outlived its useful- 
ness and that the Kuéera-Francis ranking would 
be a reasonable source for a new list. 

Taking his own advice, Johnson (4) suggested 
“A Basic Vocabulary for Beginning Reading,” 
which is drawn from the Kuéera—Francis list and 
a compilation of the words in the spontaneous 
speaking vocabulary of children in the primary 
grades by Murphy and associates (7). The John- 
son list includes every word that (a) was used 
at least fifty times by the kindergarten or first 

ade children in the Murphy study, and (b) was 
f the 500 most frequent words in the Ku- 
s study. Thus, the 306 words in the 


one 0: 
sequently in print and/or 


vera-Franci 
list are ones that occur fr 


a —mLlrlrhm——Oe— l 
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ur frequently in the spoken language of young 
children. Johnson offers the following rationale: 


Some of the words selected do not occur 
in these (beginning reading) materials 
but probably should if ones goal is to 
expose children to words that young 
readers encounter in printed materials 
and to words that young readers say or 
hear often (4:29). 


The limitation of Johnson’s list is obvious— 
the frequency base is derived from a study of 
adult materials, not children’s materials. Whether 
it is sound practice to extrapolate a children’s 
sight word list from a frequency ranking of adult 
words was not considered. And the present au- 
thors question the relevance of children’s spoken 
vocabulary to a sight word list for beginning 


The American Heritage List 


The recently publisheq (1) Ameri i 
Intermediate (AHI) corpus provides a ati 
a beginning sight word list that includes the 
words which occur most frequently in printed 
materials for children, The AHI Corpus is a on 
puter-assembled selection of 5,088,721 words (t 
kens) drawn in 500-word samples from oe 
published materials (; texts), The AHI corpus ç z 
tains 86,741 different words (types) a xii). 
The texts were carefully chosen to represent the 


: and recommended read; 
which pupils are exposed in grades gei 


1 S a product of work ig 
to produce a citation base for the Annina oe 


n meaning and 
: wn from writ- 
ten, and edited, published material; it has no oral 
input. It does not reflect what pupils know or 
what they should know, “only the vocabulary to 
which they are exposed” (1:vii), But again, we 
feel it is quite logical to Select words that do in 
fact most frequently appear in the printed mate- 
rials to which children are exposeq for a basic 


j 
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sight word list. To take a small liberty with P 
Wilson’s famous line, in beginning reading, wha 
you see is what you’ve got to get. 


A Sight Word List for Beginning 
Readers 


Among the supplementary distributions given 
in the Word Frequency Book, in which the AHI 
corpus is published, is a frequency distribution 
for grade 3, The list covers the 23,477 different 
words (types) that occurred in the 840,875 words 
(tokens) drawn from 215 published materials 
(texts) representative of third grade materials 
in twenty different areas ranging from “reading”, 
to “social studies,” “magazines,” and “religion. 
The distribution is given in terms of rank (s) for 

e type or types with a given occurrence fre- 
quency, so it is necessary to move from the sup- 
plementary distribution to the alphabetical listing 
of all of the words (types) in the AHI corpus in 
order to identify actual words in the grade 
corpus. The point is that all necessary informa: 
tion is „given to permit a rank ordering of r 
; grade 3 corpus by frequency- ad 
Offer, in Table 1, the 500 words that appeare 
most frequently as a sight word list for beginning 
readers. The k- 
given in the first column of the table; tied rah 
mgs, where two or more words occurred ve 
equal frequency, are indicated by brackets and t 


mes; the fifth, “what 
occurred 3,735 times. a wens from LA 
grade 3 corpus are given in the second colur; 
Note that the definition used in the study Pe™ je 
ee digits and Strings of digits as well as ern 
etterg and strings of letters to appear as me g 
o permit comparisons with frequency rankini 
within the entire AHI corpus, the hundre 4, 16 
which each Word occurs in the total AHI i k5 
E ven In column 3, “Write,” for example, mared 
52 in the grade 3 list but in the second humered 
tin a tal AHT list. Johnson (5) rank oF gerag 
Fe 20 Dole words according to their Ku axe 
iven iy s pueney; the resultant ranking 5 
Olumn 4. Ran f the 220 MOS’ ‘ay 
Tent words on the AA list (4 
zven in column 5; and the ranks Johnso” jy 


u 
306 words in his basic voc@? 


n 
e€ words 3 the 500 

frequent jn n Presented here are th d 
tions 


inflecteg f 


3S Offered on the basis g 
me words included are those that do in fay T 
ney frequently in a broad sample of F i 
mg Materials, They are the words that beZ 
readers will þe expected to read, 


OTTO—CHESTER 


Table 14 Word List for Beginning Readers 


Rank Word 


2 a 1 5 
3 to 1 4 
4 and 1 3 
5 of 1 2 
6 in 1 6 
7T you 1 33 
8 is 1 8 
9 he 1 10 
10 dt i 12 
11 that 1 7 
l2 was F 9 
3 on 2 16 
W tor 1 11 
15 are 1 24 
16 they 1 30 
w g 1 20 
18 with 1 13 
19 his T 15 
20 said 1 52 
èl at F 18 
22 as 1 14 
23 have 1 28 
eh she 1 (37 
25 what nA 53 
aei, Grade 3 frequency: 
one 1 32 
&? this 1 21 
28 all 3 36 
39 had 1 22 
30 from i 26 
à be i Ef 
35 can 1 59 
34 but 4. 25 
3 there d 38 
3 not Aa 23 
37 when I 45 
38 how 1 91 
39 Were ai 34 
yg Your 1 85 
hy do 1 68 
4a Sach 1 
4; Wil 1 47 
4y Up 1 5H 
de Many 1 80 
{g We 1 41 
47 then 1 67 
4g her 1 35 
Ho (OR 1 27 
50 Out 1 50 
(ayy, Some 1 62 
(oy, _ Grade 3 frequency: 
Mue 


d on following page) 


32 


65 
02401) 


== . . SS = 
EO 7 100 Dolch KF Johnson 
ł the 1 1 
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ohnson Rank Word 
5 = hen 1 58 60 60 
52 write 2 191 1003°. 
5 553 their t 40 4o 4o 
4 54 words T 
3 55 about 1 56 57 57 
2 56 by 1 19 19 19 
6 57 like 1 73 78 77 
33 58 see 1 98 119 115 
8 159 so 1 51 52 52 
10 60 if 1 49 50 50 
12 61 these 1 64. 68 68 
7 62 make T 96 115 111 
9 63 into 1 57 58 58 
16 64 him 1 42 42 42 
11 65 other Z 63 63 
24 66 word 2 
30 67 would 1 39 39 39 
20 68 water gi 191 170 
13 69 little 1 93 111 108 
15 70 two l 65 69 69 
53 71 has 1 4y yy yy 
18 72 iā 1 79 88 86 
14 73 people 1 106 104 
28 74 an 1 29 29 29 
37 75 which 1 31 31 31 
54 (AHI, Grade 3 frequency: 01682) 
76 could i 63 66 Š 
77 time 1 67 7 
4 78 more 1 48 48 
36 79 down 1 87 101 98 
22 80 my 1 71 75 75 
26 81 no 1 48 49 49 
82 go 2 II 147 138 
A 83 get 2 101 124 119 
25 84 now 1 72 76 76 
8 85 long aL, 100 122 118 
, 86 find 1 136 220 190 
i 87 look 2 138 220 192 
106 88 made 1 17 85 84 
34 89 just 2 89 105 102 
90 big 2 142 263 207 
2 91 very 1 95 114 110 
101 92 back 2 93 91 
47 93 first 1 69 73 73 
55 94 way a 98 96 
87 95 over 1 75 80 79 
41 96 too 2 92 110 107 
71 97 ‘than pA 59 59 
35 98 good 2 94 113 109 
27 99 use 1 1160157 145 
51 100 day 2 130 125 
65 (AHI, Grade 3 frequency: 01207) 
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Table 1.—Continued 


AHI 
Rank Word 100 Dolch KF Johnson Rank Word 100 Dolch KF — 
Bian aaa 1 83 96 93 151 name 2 E 
a 2 212 187 152 mother 3 
102 calle 153 asked 2 218 
103 me Z oc Ba = 154 pict 
10} went 2 tel 0 155 oo F 84 85 
105 put 2 131 198 171 = Mon 157 
106 around 2 118 163 149 156 part g se 141 
107 new 2 61 64 64 157 used 2 w8 
108 know 2 106 135 18 = aona : 211 
109 ecm) 2 yi ne a a ems i nji si 222 
110 who 1 
111 things 2 205 161 live 3 170 545 
112 its z 55 56 56 162 well 2 86 100 = 
113 came 2 de us 139 163 any 2 70-7 7 
114 right 2 15 m 140 16} school 3 175 159 
W5 air 2 252 165 even 2 83 82 
1E sound 2 287 166 under 2 104 130 123 
17 think 2 2 199 17 167 line 2 
118 tell 2 156 351 244 168 because 2 88 103 gop 
119 after 1 78 86 85 169 thought 2 167 15H 
120 Mr. 2 107 105 = next 2 196 
121 man 2 81 80 171 smali 2 119 166 151 
122 may 1 66 70 70 172 every 2 125 179 160 
123 much 1 8h gz ou 173 going 2 137 220 193 
124 does 2 127 181 162 tah want 2 147 281 zir 
125 say 2 12 m 156 175 something 2 188 169 
(AHI, Grade 3 frequency: 00938) (AHI, Grade 3 frequency: 00617) 
126 same 2 131 126 176 earth 3 
127 been 1 43 43 43 177 last 2 135 130 
128 take 2 114 151 142 j 178 men 2 119 116 
129 only 1 60 62 62 179 plants 4 
130 old 2 108 142 134 180 read 
131 away 2 130 190 168 181 left : G = abe 
132 children 3 210 182 hear 3 
133 help 2 151 301 224 3 L 
Tei looked 2 . za oy p 7 220 09 
135 why 2 O35 235 186 185 don't 2 6 r pa 
i36 work 2 99 lal 117 ha found 2 zs 16 ai 
137 through 2 92 90 187 cat 4 06 1828 
138 here 2 102 124 120 188 boy 3 257 
139 animals > 189 nee 3 a 
140 place 2 159 147 190 i 1 
141 before 2 81 90 88 oe Seu : 1 = aut 
142 three 2 115 152 143 192 together 3 T. 354 ate 
143 home 2 163 150 193 sun 3 
144 house 2 154 144 hase us 132 
ae agai 2 17 160 146 195 = am ip = 
5 got 3 128 183 3 
146 another 2 132 127 196 Mrs. 4 166 a 
far number 2 182 165 197 great 2 138 = 
148 our 2 74 79 78 198 father 3 
149 must 2 82 91 89 199 along 2 13t 
150 off 2 109 145 136 200 night 3 209 
(AHI, Grade 3 frequency: 00760) 


(AHI, Grade 3 frequency: 00536) 
(Continued on following page) 
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Table 1— Continued 
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Johnson 


269 


251 
235 


194 


180 
202 


173 


257 


AHI 

201 took 5 200 177 251 year 3 140 135 
E EERE 3 252 letter 4 

203 story 5 less wanted 4 
E land 3 254 fish 4 

205 never 2 105 151 124 255 (2) 3 

206 always 2 129 189 167 256 car 3 

207 sentences 4 257 city 3 

208 play 3 165 474 292 es ran 5 182 763 
a began 3 (259 page 3 

210 give 2 139 250 198 260 spelling 15 

211 years 2 94 92 261 (3) 3 

212 below 3 262 world 2 105 
213 boys 3 pe eyes 3 214 
21} also 2 87 264 high 3 173 
215 head 3 201 178 265 ever 3 

216 grow 4 20} 1757 fee kinds 4 

217 set 2 206 181 267 might 2 136 
218 paper 3 268 four 3 143 365 
219 itis 3 226 269 few 2 153 
220 moming 3 282 Ja move 4 

221 ta. 4 271 sure 3 

222 while 2 134 129 272 (1) 3 

223 goon 3 166 476 295 273 miss 6 

224 Tat 3 140 235 201 i feet 3 

225 hara 3 290 275 tree 4 r 

(AHI, Grade 3 frequency: 00460) (AHI, Grade 3 frequency: ea 2 
22 heenve 3 pr knew i 
To r] 

s 3 ane me 279 better 3 134 210 
E Should 2 101 p faso room ki 

coe Sometimes 3 114 "281 such 2 77 
Ea own 2 97 119 282 vowel 13 

eia dog 4 223 283 almost 3 196 
25, coer . fast ground 

25 once 3 123 173 285 sea 3 
7 3 birds 5 ‘ 286 neard 3 

36 days 3 20 287 try 3 181 729 
i enough 3 198 175 fas ways 3 

ae near 3 289 pictures 6 

na trees 4 221 290 money 4 
B kina 3 150 295 291 box 5 

she oh 5 288 fasz cut 4 168 504 
aus top 3 188 293 thing 3 
Ge didn't 4 ms 294 far 3 133 203 
Qye Araw 4 207 200 foss Mother 6 

24 letters 4 182 296 today l 155 326 
ja told 3 207 pr aon 173 583 
2 Count. - 298 inside 4 

a Hime 141 257 a run 4 163 446 
2 large o0 cried 7 
j 50 Imm F 243 ii Grade 3 frequency: 00355) 


AY 
Cones T Grade 3 frequency: 00412 
tinny 


e 
d on following page) 
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Table 1.—Continued 


- — 


a AHI _ 
Rank Word 100 Dolch KF Johnson Rank Word 100 Dolch KF John 
gree el 
= ie 4 352 song 10 
> a er 3 355 miles 3 
= _ 5 145 270 212 554 baby 7 
}305 light 5 146 ETT 215 1355 beautiful 5 
306 red 4 167 489 297 nos eme : 
z means 3 p sec 
al hand 3 197 174 po above 3 227 
309 green n 187 903 5359 leaves 6 272 
310 gave 3 154 324 233 a girl 5 
311 across 3 236 361 sat 6 
sla iŞös n 179 696 s bird 7 sity 
513 says 3 293 363 town 5 
31} learn 5 364 cannot H 
515 canit 2 ae friends 5 
316 change 3 260 366 walked 6 
Ce both 2 103 126 122 367 fire L 
318 Indians 5 368 call 4 169 513 
5319 ~—s sounds 5 369 plant 6 
yuan 3 264 = talk 5 
ax : 202 1647 To Ge 1 
372 animal 5 
Jeo Sari ii 
32} without 3 157 prt — a - 240 
325 between 2 124 121 375 soll g 
oe i Mi a SOFLE 8 (AHI, Grade 3 frequency: 00277 ) 
2380 
327 ‘lived 4 the Ee D a 
m times 3 378 sky 6 
329 turned 3 379 Hea y 
330 stop : 186 872 p80 ors i 
551 family 581 ert a 
332 form 3 
333 black 4 164 465 289 ) m ee 4 
|33 others 3 58h aù 6 
225 those 2 90 106 103 385 t wa 3 275 
336 əm 5 161 ọ 267 = = aon ; 
337 living 4. 
338 horse 5 st Bill 6 7 
5359 front Uy 270 ie himself 3 15 i 
so seen n 239 : 9 tells 7 ' 
341 started 4 zou. i fly 7 217 333 
342 makes n 3l (6) 6 e17 
343 ready 4 r ne g 
44} eggs 8 5 5 
= body l. 3 hold 5 174. 590 P 
ne whole 3 225 tig Th 2 
347 blue 5 180 707 397 ace l. 
E stood 5 398 wo : 
349 table 4. 296 399 Sie i 
350 Jim i 400 dona n 148 288 
(AHI, Grade 3 frequency: 00293 § 


(AHI, Grade 3 frequency: 00258) 
(Continued on following page) 
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Table 1.—Continued 
AHI AHIT 
Dolch KF Johnson Rank Word 100 Dolch KF Johnson 
40l hair 4 


Rank Word 100 
451 order l 
uoz true l4 ) 452 sleep 8 203 1704 
403 walk © 6 1953 1070 4553 strong 5 
40L dark 5 pat anything 5 
ee sing 12 216 3244 me: e g 181 729 
06 S 
1107 mining a0 list sow g 
{408 outside 5 285 Ts tall 6 
(459  rounā 5 197 33548 
m behind n 250 es. Coen Be 
"10 learned 4 
= 219 461 care 6 
aa en ; ne ad 305 462 hands 4 230 
lias six n 162 426 273 IOF nanes : 
bab tae E 464 store 3 
) Mig s {65 Ann 15 
a f 466 built 5 
6 SAE 2 L7 ones 6 
417 start 5 177 648 "68 hit 9 
418 ten 2 173 ogo 232 1 maybe 8 
pea five 3 155 35 5 dia : 
420 watch 5 298 Jari fun 8 
421 road 2 72 street 7 258 
= winter > 473 space u 
milk 
T24 goes 6 pe eee i atthe i 
k Sold 6 40) (AHI, Grade 3 frequency: 00213) 
(AHI, Grade 3 frequency: 00240 4476 carry 6 AOS ARAS 
a rain 6 77 slowly 5 
i river 5 478 woman 8 
28 garden 9 479 hole 10 
429 Indian 5 }180 remember l 
430 John 3 481 ship 6 
431 piece 5 482 King 8 
432 buy 6 199 1561 Juas stand 3 
> fine 5 208 18 ugk tiny 6 
T FE 
catch ep 
fe everyone J 487 ride 9 ell 2273 
use Tom 4 "88 Sally r 
a legs 7 489 tail Ea 
tae A 4 490 seeds : ` an 
iy grass 7 491 we A 
Yy» Jack 10 ! 492 covere s 
bys tried 5 1193 waaa 
Ba listen 7 494} bright 4 
tys Someone 6 495 cars M 
pug happy 4 127 496 Father 
Uyy being > 497 game ; 
Uya Happened 6 Gpo mask h 
4g SVerything 5 300 499 Eddie 
Usg Sone 5 500 sets 10 
(Ang nunbers 5 (AHI, Grade 3 frequency: 00203) 
> Grade 3 frequency: 00227 We felt we should give a rather extensive list and 


T 


Some® decision to include 500 words rather oe 
abit my, stical number like 220 was, of cou eS 
‘han uty, Five hundred may, in fact, be mo 

"Yone with good sense would care to use. 


~~] 


‘ker i tting for 
rmit other workers to do their own cut 

astevet reasons they might have. As it is, p 

500 words account for almost three-fourths o 
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that occurred in the 840,875 words 
piet at grade 3. In other words, 
among the 840,875 tokens sampled there were 
23,477 different words or types. The 500 types in 
our list account for 604,867 of the tokens. To 
extend this analysis, the most frequent: 


400 types account for 591,682 of the tokens; 
300 types account for 551,991 of the tokens; 
200 types account for 509,280 of the tokens ; 
100 types account for 429,837 of the tokens; 
50 types account for 345,698 of the tokens; 
10 types account for 185,303 of the tokens. 
On the basis of frequency alone, then, the most 


frequent 100 account for more than half of the 
total occurrences. But there may be more rational 
reasons for cutting the list than frequency alone. 

The rankings in columns 4, 5, and 6 of Table 1 
show much general agreement among the present 
list and other lists. Specifice differences can be 


Table 2—Comparison of Rankings in the 


noted and further comparisons made to suit the 
purposes of other workers. Here we shall note 
only the consistency of the grade 3 list with the 
total AHI rankings. In Table 2, the hundred in 
which each of the 500 words in the present list 
occurs is compared with the hundred in which it 
occurs in the total, grade 3-9, AHI corpus. There 
is a 98 percent overlap in the first 300 words 
from each list; and 92 percent of the 500 grade 3 
words are found among the 600 most frequent 
words in the total AHI corpus. The 500 words in 
Table 1 are words that continue to occur with 
frequency in more advanced materials. 

The list needs a name. A title so mundane as 4 
Sight Word List for Beginning Readers does not 
do justice. Modesty prevents our dubbing it the 
Otto—Chester List; the Wisconsin List seems pro- 
vincial; and the American Heritage Intermedi- 
ate List seems to lack style. The list is, after all, 
an Important one. It has an empirical base that 
1s unmatched by any comparable list for young 


Grade 3 Corpus and the Total AHI Corpu 


s 
m a e 


300 


rade 3 Corpus 


400 500 Total 


[eo] 
wo 
w 


id 
16 


wont DO FF WwW Dw BD 


See @ we 
fan 
Sew aw GE EE 


88 


1 
*Total greater than 100 due to tied ranking, 


ee a 


e 
w N 
N U He 
U N U 


98 
3 101* 
23 4 95 
30 15 71 
24 28 56 
9 21 33 
4 r 13 
4 9 13 
á 4 

1 5 6 
p 1 
5 2 

1 

n 2 

i 1 
' 1 

1 

i 1 
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children, and it should be an invaluable tool for 
both practitioners and researchers. We suggest, 
herefore, that it be known as the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Sight Word List, a name that befits 
its merits and its national origins. 


Next Steps 


._ The Great Atlantic and Pacific Sight Word List 
IS a viable alternative to any sight word list of- 
fered to date. Its relevance is empirically demon- 
Strated, but the fact remains that the list is de- 
ved from third grade materials and that there 
15, at present, no empirical basis for breaking it 
own into, say, first, second, and third grade lists. 
urther breakdowns would make the list more 
Usable in the classroom. One way to proceed would 
to get a learnability rating for each word, 
Perhaps by using a procedure like that described 
Y Coleman (2). Then the most “learnable” words 
ould be presented first to assure early success. 
fhe a study could be done to determine which a 
€ words are in fact known by pupils at the en 
oF first, second, and third grades. Or, first and 
tecond grade materials could be analyzed to om 
“rmine the most appropriate placement of eac 


Word on the li 

list. th. 
„Other kinds of analysis would also be wonn 
hile. A breakdown by function and conten 


Readings Rights for Boys: Sex Role in Language 
Experiences 

avid a i ladys Fitchett. 
Centu uani, Velma Clark, and Glady: $2.96. 


has never pon- 


i ri in learn- 
BE Ge daana nenia many hg exten dn leazn 
© expa 2d probably does not exist, thiS PFY takes note of 
i to receive a warm recep tioi ferences, includ- 
a bigic Of educationally relevant sex dii tic differences, 
> wey] Zical, perceptual, social, and ine oje and 
as differences in the learning SYO thors’ state- 


ls 
It = 
rents be ee thei oe are not buttressed by 


S 
de NCE THE elementary teacher who 


teg ej P Fi A 
Sarding t} variab : sertions 

are tch eviga, these supported as 

og Sridence. For example, Lp rapid bono 


f 
t tea hat boys are capable o: d Lats 
S bop 8 than are girls, that girls are more vereal 
thayS and can function well in a male ee 
ERS piels are less comfortable with cha 
of studi tha e DOYS. p . 
e ies than are ja : 
in lop 28-held view of feminine superiority pe ne 
erm, ent is rightly called into question eS se 
of recent linguistic research. pings a cop bce 
Ent optuctiona] practices inhibit fad : sot a de 
oys is supported by the in 


words would have implications both for pruning 
the list and for the preparation of materials. 
Identification of a core of words that best lend 
themselves to the teaching of phonics principles 
could be useful in certain contexts. Whatever 
next steps are in fact taken, we believe the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Sight Word List has a great 
potential for being useful in reading research and 


application. 
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finding that syntactic differences favoring girls appear in 
written language but not in oral expression. f 

Other important sex differences relevant to reading are 
only briefly addressed. For example, the discussion of per- 

tual differences, while valuable, is limited mainly to 
Si 1 perception. A treatment of sex-related differences 
oe ool perception would have been welcome, as would 
aigenseion of the impressive research evidence regarding 
sex differences in cognitive style. : 

The overwhelmingly feminine staffing pattern in the 
primary grades is justifiably condemned by the authors, 
who note that the absence of male teachers makes it ex- 
tremely difficult for boys to regard school as a masculine 
place. Several excellent suggestions for introducing male 
models into the classroom are presented, although the sug- 
gestion that male teacher aids he recruited seems me 
tionable since their subsidiary role may arta the 
boys’ image of the school as a place for feminine domi- 

ance. a 
i The authors also forcefully criticize the feminine char- 

ter of materials traditionally used for ag ein 
tion, A strong case is made for the omen o ma e 
rials high in masculine interest and a useful treatmen 

(Continued on page 460) 
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Value Commitment in a Normative Organization 
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ABSTRACT 


WHILE THERE is a rich theoretical literature 
on organizational value commitment, empirical 
work is relatively scarce. Research on commit- 
ment to organizational values is always somewhat 
hazardous because the researcher is seldom sure 
what the actual values of the organization are. 
However, the researcher can look to the work 
of Etzioni (2) for considerable theoretical guid- 
ance. He posits that an integral feature of the 
compliance structure of a normative organization 
is its ability to evoke organizational identification 


among participants. Particular normative or- 
ganizations such as 


involvement Consequently will va 
function and there will be actually differentia] 
commitment within normative organizations that 
will be structurally determined. Th 
organizational involvement i 

commitment variable, 
leaders tend to b 
ization. 


ry with rank and 


» most informal 
e highly committed to the organ- 


Problem 

Normative organizations are among the more 
difficult organizations to st 

gory includes such widely 

as churches, voluntary associati 


ations because utili- 
tarian incentives among faculty and administra- 
tion are no doubt significant, x 
There seems to be a lack of empirical data on 
value commitment in educational organizations, 
Therefore the purpose of this paper is to gather 
some empirical evidence to substantiate the con- 
per ee of Etzioni (2) and Brager (1), The sub- 
lgi anization is a small, private, liberal arts 
ject org the Midwest that we shall subsequently 
paea rapee Midwest College. We would like to 
re 


see if indeed there is widespread commitment, 

among participants, to the values of the org the 

zation, Additionally, we would like to examine 

structural influences of value commitment. ay: 
The following are the hypotheses of this s 


1. Commitment to Midwest College’s 
values will be widely diffused among 
organizational members. Operationally 
We expect positive responses to this 
measure, re 
2. Commitment to Midwest College $ 
values will vary with the rank and func- 
tion of the participants. Here we will om 
amine the different responses to Daras 
by participants of differing hierarchica 
levels and organizational functions. 

3. There will be a high degree of nl 
sensus concerning values of Midwes 
College between lower elites (faculty) 
and lower participants (students). 3 
4. The degree of commitment to, a 
west College values of lower participants 
(students) wit vary with the degree o. 
organizational participation. 


Method oci- 


one of the problems om the 
erat With this kind of reenn ie O isol the 
values of the organization. In our rener ollow? 
Problem was mitigated somewhat by the ement 
ing event, Recently the American Manag with 
Association asked Midwest College a oP artici 
ree other nationally known colleges et 2 

pate in a Program aimed at Ae : 
strengthening organizational effectiveness: sult” 
West College sent representatives of th h to PY ¢ 
tic tStration, and students to New Yor art Of 
ticipate in this management workshoh, ment or 
he outcome of these activities was a sae eat Oe 
Continuing objectives and values of Midy e prey 
lege. As mentioned, this statement was Ulty» Ze- 
uct of representatives of the college’s ca ue 
ministration, and student body, and vaministiye 
quently reviewed by the faculty and a aia ve of 
tion. Thus it Serves as at least a semio niz 
platform for Midwest College as an orga qid 

wenty value statements concerning 


College were selected from this statement» 


As stated earlier, 


x i wo, 


MANNON 


Ppondents were asked to indicate their position 
p ath statement on a 5-point continuum ranging 
§ m strongly agree to strongly disagree. Re- 
ae Scores on each item were then summed 
a on composite scores. A high score would 
: lcate more commitment and a low score less 
ommitment to Midwest College’s values. 
be uestionnaires were sent to all ninety mem- 
fete of the faculty and fifty-five usable question- 
rie were returned. Likewise, questionnaires 
fe e sent to all twenty-five members of the ad- 
we stration and seventeen usable questionnaires 
Pee returned. Additional questionnaires were 
nom to every n student selected from a list pre- 
me ed by the college registrar. Only upperclass- 
of D were included in the study. Seventy-five, 
io out 85 percent, of the returned student ques- 
nnaires were usable. Finally, twenty-four stu- 
ent leaders were randomly selected to complete 
cial questionnaire. This group did not include so- 
H leaders such as sorority presidents, but more 
aal positions such as student senate represent- 
res c5 Judicial board members, and student rep- 
Sentatives on faculty committees. 


Findings 
Midwest C be widely ac- 
ollege’s values seem to be widely 
nee d by the covrntesitindl members. This find- 
& is similar to Brager’s (1) in his study of value 
itment in the Mobilization for Youth Organ- 


Ration i ae come 
T rs of scores In th 
t n fact, the direction t was possible 


WO studias : ess ron 
fop Udies is also similar. While i 
fro respondents to have a composite oo EEA 
; re skewe 
0 to 100, actual scores wer ts (53.2 


Positive gi 

e direction: ninety-one respon 

“rcent) í 7 d seventy-four 
Se bove, an 

S ored 80 and a an nly (3.5 per- 


c 
ceed between 70 and 79, W 
tenga, Scored between 60 an 
ang 5 i roughly distribute in 

categories. 1 : 
theres second hypothesis is partially meets 
Cal Jey coms to be a relationship herme aore aie 
SDtions, and value commitment, Tiere doesn’t 

pe as. 


Be ‘erarchical levels ther 
Slight gyrr of differences n scores. 
faculty” fewer administrators | 
7 mit (57 percent) scored 
ae itment-to-value category. 
Y exceed students (46 pe 

- Interestingly, 1 


d 69. Scores thus 
to high, medium, 


re 


that ores 3 s 
-e administrators’. However, 1 ee A 
io like Mi dwest College, the sources © orgi m 
ve 5 identification for administrators h their 
ore i he same as for faculty, eve? thong 
0 i ‘he organization is dissiri evel some 
theese Within these hierar expected that 
differences emerge aon, academi 


d be à relationship 
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Table 1.—Faculty Rank and Value Commitment (N =55)* 


Value Commitment Index 


O O O 


High Medium Low 


Faculty Rank 


Faculty Rank 


Instructor 76% (16) 19% (4) 4 % (1) 
Assistant 

Professor 50% (9) 36% (7) 11% (2) 
Associate 

Professor 40% (4) 30% (3) 30% (3) 
Full 

Professor 33% (2) 66% (4) 


x? = 19.0266 significant et .01 level. 
*Numbers in parentheses indicate N for 


each category. 


rank and value commitment. The data seems to 
substantiate this, as shown in Table 1. Lower 
ranks seem more committed to Midwest College’s 
values than do upper ranks. While this might be 
at odds with theoretical expectations, we suggest 
an explanation that might account for these dif- 
ferences. First of all, Midwest College might be 
implicitly seeking and hiring faculty who are al- 
ready committed to its values. Many of the value 
items stress student independence, and curric- 
ulum liberalization. These values are probably 
more easily accepted by the younger faculty fresh 
out of graduate schools. Midwest College like so 
many struggling liberal arts colleges is recruiting 
primarily junior scholars to fill vacancies because 
they are more readily available and are much less 
expensive to hire. Older faculty who in tradi- 
tional small liberal arts colleges make up the 
bulk of upper ranks do not accept these values 
so quickly. Indeed, the bases of commitment for 
the older faculty might well be in their identifi- 
cation with the colleges’ past history and tradi- 
tions. Unfortunately these are the author’s im- 
pressions, and jt would take a more detailed study 
to validate this empirically. : 

The third hypothesis is also partially con- 
firmed. We expected consensus in value commit- 
ment between faculty and students. While there 
was an overall consensus among these two 
groups, students tended to show lower commit- 
ment scores than faculty (see Table 2). Of the 


Table 2.—Faculty and Student Scores on Value Commit- 
) 


ment Index (N = 131 
Danaa 
aaa 


High Medium Low 


57% (32) 32% (18) 10% (6) 
47% (35) 53% (40) 


students 
le as 


Faculty 
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3 percent scored in the medium com- 

eel EiT a eri aane ep dal a 
cent of the faculty. This difference is somewha 
palanced out by the fact that 10 percent of the 
faculty scored in the low category. It would ap- 
pear given this data that students aren’t quite 
as committed to the values as faculty even though 
there is overall consensus. This fact might help 
to explain why much of the liberalization with 
regard to student regulations, curriculum, etc., 
at Midwest College is as often initiated by the 
faculty (particularly the younger faculty), as 
it is by the students. As the next section will 
support, there seems to be more consensus among 
the student leaders and the faculty than the 
student body in general. It is the author’s im- 
pression that increasingly the younger faculty 
are finding that the expressive dimensions of 
their role, such as involvement in campus politi- 
cal activities, are much more appreciated by 
student leaders than their instrumental roles. 
The overall consensus, however, might help to 
account for the fact that there have been virtu- 
ally no student disruptions, and extreme activist 
behavior on the campus of Midwest College. 


Etzioni contends that increased organizational 
participation fosters higher organizational com- 
mitment. We wanted to see if students who 
participated in the more formal organizational 
activities tend to score higher on the value index 
than the nonparticipating student. Table 8 shows 


Table 3.—Faculty, Student, and St: 


udent Leader Score 
Value Commitment Index (N wae 


= 155) 
n= 
High Medium Low 
Faculty 57% (32) 32% (18) 10% (6) 
Students 47% (35) 53% (40) 
Student 
Leaders 


63% (15) 37% (9) 
ee = 14,2584 significant at .05, 


the confirmation of this hypothesis, Students who 
held instrumental positions at Midwest College 
show statistically significant higher value index 
scores than the nonparticipant students, Mid- 
west College seems to allow, and indeed encour- 
age, a higher degree of student involvement in 
organizational decision making than many other 
colleges of its type. As expected, students who 
take part in the decision making seem to have a 
greater organizational identification and are 
much more ready to adopt the prevailing organi- 


zational values. In fact the more radical students 
on campus accuse student leaders as having 


really been co-opted by the faculty and adminis- 
tration. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In a time of campus disorders and chee 
activities it becomes the exception to find a age 
that has experienced virtually no disorders n 
disruptive activities. Midwest College is ka al 
an organization, and a student of acount 
stability would properly seek the sources of oi 
ganizational cohesiveness. The literature on ep 
ganizational value commitment points to ie 
direction the research might take. rcs 
organizations such as colleges and univers! dy 
are thought to be capable of generating OY a 
zational identification as part of their come 
structure. The data of this study indicate it 
commitment to organizational values varies W 


SE 3 sige artici- 
organizational function, position, and p 
pation. 


rate 

Briefly, faculty at lower ranks demonstrat 
higher value commitment scores than m nts 
at the higher ranks. Nonparticipating stu ae 
demonstrate slightly lower value commit ars 
than the whole of the faculty; and student lea 0 
show higher value commitment scores than bo 
faculty and nonparticipating students. oe 
participant value commitment appears t 
skewed in a positive direction. 


e 
While value commitment is certainly nal be 
only source of organizational stability and ide pt 
fication, it would appear that it is an <i star 
variable in accounting for organizationa 


sy. . r cer 
bility in the organization under study. In reaal- 
years Midwest College has undergone vast a i 
ization in all 


sectors of campus life Ta im 
liberalization has, by and large, received 7 yanks 
petus from the younger faculty at lowe! ity: 
and from student leaders. The older i iw 
while resisting this change, have not really on” 
peded it and have in this author’s opinion | pilit; 
Strated remarkable flexibility and adapt and 
Thus while there is variation among Y2 y com 
function on value commitment the oyan ssie 
sensus on values is probably the most ee itd 
finding, ang probably accounts for the maenti®™ 
of organizational stability in terms of 1 
cation, 
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ABSTRACT 


The feasibility of using two quick tests viz, the Quick Number Test (QNT) and a th i j 
e t i u e Quick Wor 
Was examined with eighth graders. A number of other tests, including GPA, were included in ihe wee ee, 
correlations between the Quick tests and other tests revealed that the performance of the Quick tests seemed fairl 

impressive, Analysis using multiple correlation technique indicated that a combination of Nelson Vocabulary sd 


QNT predicted GPA better than any other combination (R° = .263). 


f PRIOR REPORTS (e.g., 3) have reported on 
the development of “Quick” tests designed to 
assess numerical and verbal abilities. The objec- 
tive in these tests has been to reduce the amount 
of time required to assess the content of numerical 
and verbal abilities by designing items with a 
“ormat that is easy for respondents to examine 
and respond to. The Quick Word Test (QWT) 
provides a large number of items (one hundred) 
N a power test where completion can be expected 
sh the majority of respondents in a relatively 
he period of time. Indeed, experience indicates 
Mica With college students, for example, about 95 
$ cent will complete the one hundred items in 
Ss than 10 minutes. 

Ge development of the Quick Number Test 
cum T) _ Involved numerical concepts that are 
3 ulatively taught to students in the educational 
Se However, it was designed to include no 
hav wePts beyond the exposure a student would 
Ne a the first year of high school algebra. The 
iffers fr WT, however, in that it is 
eoa ved in the QNT 


at i 
timeq test. Since the items involved 
conceptual difficulty, and 


-° roughly ordered in 
pce there is the possibility of pondering on items 
Of + time stipulation is not made, the efficient use 
thy ne test required specification of a time limit; 
to 5, it is not a power test, although it is designe 
t first year college students 


- © com 1 
With; pleted by mos 

thin the time imit. — NESSA 
taj, © aVailability of the Quick tests raises cer- 
in 4, testi he advisability of their use 
Sahe pa grams. Testing pro- 


of + 
tain s e test may be measu 
ternal rect measurement ch 

ri consistency and stabl e over tim 
Sie, MAY be pnek in terms of ae ose 
able 3, and u i ‘no certain externa ri- 
à era ama 4 these issues 1s 


lity in use over time, 


Somer. The distinction between 
of "times istinction ‘deration of choice 
R neglected in consi be other ques- 


Ho tes 
tong tS. Additionally, there may be other. Tu 


ised with regard to policy in © 


tests. For example, if tests are used to obtain 
additional information to add to the profile of a 
person, it may be useful to consider the several 
cost factors in getting the data. When the perspec- 
tive is taken of adding to the general knowledge 
about individuals, then the Quick tests may be- 
come especially valuable as they require little 
effort in administration and only minimal student 
time loss. Thus, exploration of the relationship 
of the Quick tests to other tests and to external 
relevant criteria of performance is important. 
The report here focuses on the use of the Quick 
tests in the elementary school, particularly with 
eighth graders. Several problems involving the 
nature of the educational process are important 
in this consideration. The first is that in the ele- 
mentary schools, there tends to be less differen- 
tiation of the substantive courses than in sec- 
ondary schools, and general aspects of individual 
performance may thus influence grades in par- 
ticular subject matter areas. Differentiation be- 
tween numerical and verbal abilities may not be 
distinct as viewed in the experience of teachers 
who assess students. The general halo of abil- 
ities may override considerations of actual per- 
formance in specific subject matter areas. Indeed, 
some of these factors are considered important in 
the general educational “tracking”? process and 
some possible difficulties associated with propensi- 
ties to “label” have been noted (4). The criteria 
or external variables available to examine the 
meaning of tests are not without difficulties in 
specification, and indeed, the exploration of the 
meaning of tests may lead to some additional 
knowledge of the meaning of the criteria. 


Research Findings 


Data were collected on 681 eighth graders in a 
major city of the Southwest using the QNT and 
QWT. However, other test data gathered during 
the seventh grade year were available for only 
636 students due to absences during testing and 
mobility of students. The only variation on nor- 
mal administration was to put a ceiling of 15 
minutes on the QWT, which normally is admin- 
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; ower test. The time limit appears, 
com pei r of the soon, a mera nee 
SS EE eT eat une tak a 
the one hundred items, The test Differ- 
th grade records included the iffer: 

ents Aine Test, Verbal Reasoning oa 
Verbal) and the Differential Aptitude Test, =i 
merical Ability (DAT Numerical) (1). The ad i- 

tional relevant test which was available for this 

sample was the Nelson Reading Vocabulary Per- 

ile Score (5). 

ar intercorrelations between the DAT Verbal, 
DAT Numerical, Nelson Vocbulary, QWT, and 
QNT are presented in Table 1. There is a cor- 
relation of .63 between the DAT Verbal and Nel- 
son Vocabulary; both these tests correlate .70 
with the QWT. Since the DAT Verbal and the 
Nelson Vocabulary were given in the seventh 
year, and the QWT in the eighth year, the tem- 
poral proximity should favor a higher relation- 
ship between DAT Verbal and Nelson Vocabulary. 
As it turned out, however, the QWT was able to 
predict either of these better than they are able 
to predict each other. 

The correlation between DAT Verbal and DAT 
Numerical is .58, in comparison to the lower cor- 
relation of .48 between the QWT and the QNT. 
The correlation between the DAT Numerical and 
the QNT is .68. This relative independence be- 
tween the QWT and the QNT has been reported 
in prior analyses (2). : 

Grade point averages (GPA’s) were available 
for a subsample of t! 


he students. The information 
provided includes the En 


glish and math grade 
in the seventh year and total GPA through the 
seventh year. Table 2 provides the intercorrela- 
tion for the five tests and these grades. It will be 
noted that the DAT Ve 


rbal and the Nelson Vo- 
cabulary have higher correlations with the Eng- 
lish grade (.54 and .57) than the QWT, which 
has a correlation of .45. Similarly, the DAT 
Numerical is somewhat higher correlated with 
the math grade (.74) than is the QNT (.65). 


Table 1.—Intercorrelation Between DAT Verb: 


al, DAT 
Numerical, Nelson Vocabulary, QWT, and QNT (N=636) 


}. DAT Verbal 


——= «08 63 .70 254 
2, DAT Numerical —— .53 .48 .68 
3, Nelson 

Vocabulary TO: Ft 
4. QUT — ae 
5. QNT 


Sy 


mare e 
Here the problem of temporal proximity a A 
complicated by the greater reliability tha t time 
pected when two tests are given within shor nk aB 
spans. Presumably, tests are most emelni ar 
predictors of external variables, when the ae 
are measured within a short time span results 
tests. However, it is quite likely that the r wait 
of the tests administered to the seventh hela nflu- 
available to teachers and thus may have anG 
enced their general perception of the portom a 
characteristics of the students. A some ause 
strange circumstance arises in these data pec ana 
the numerical tests, both the DAT Numerica de 
the QNT, correlate higher with the English grade 
than any of the verbal tests do. Examining an, 
column for total GPA through the seventh Quick 
it is seen that the differences between the Ln 
tests and the other tests are moderated, alt 

they do not completely disappear. 


nd 
Table 2—Intercorrelation Between Ability Scores 4 
GPA’s (N=328) 


6 7 . 
7th Year 7th Year 1 
English Math Tota 
Grade Grade GPA 
1. DAT Verbal 54 29 -38 
- DAT Numerical 69 a TA „44 
3. Nelson 
Vocabulary -57 ~52 46 
4. WT „45 AT 32 
5. un ` 63 .65 +43 
6. 7th Year 
English Grade — rae) a0 
Te tih Year 
Math Grade = Al 


8. Total GPA 
reat 


a ae het 

Since problems of interpretation of the data are 
manifest, it is EE clare some of the cor” 
relations When there is “control.” Thus, for eF 
ample, it is appropriate to examine the relation’ 
ef the verbal tests to the total GPA con ; 
trolling for the numerical tests, and similarly, Ea 
GPA ship of the numerical tests to thg to 

con 


Tolling fo tests. The data 4+ 
presented in Table E pane pé 
general, it is seen that controlling for sed 
test, the relationship to the criterion is depree 
Tn the parallel comparisons, among the ver tb! 
tests, the Nelson Vocabulary appears to be tb! 
better independent predictor, rz,s-4 = ‘36, but at’ 
differences are not impressively large in the ee 
tialled independent predictions. In the numer! 


“i 
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patie 3.—Relationship.of Verbal Tests to GPA Controlling 
or Numerical Tests and of Numerical Tests to GPA 
Controlling for Verbal Tests 


ge at 
Neer ee 


r = a a 
ig. = 20 Ts Bue = .30 
r = yr = 63 
ipg = 24 ey 9.5 -50 
f g = 3 
4,8-2 18 "28.1 — at 
r k [ = .50 
4,8-2 15 T2 ,8-3 ? 

To 3.4 = 36 


5,8: 

= .25 
‘a9 > =" 
ec = 


i DAT Verbal; 2=DAT Numerical; 3=Nelson 
1 Cabulary; 4=QWT; 5=QNT; 6=7th year n 
Nglish grade; 7=7th year Math grade; an 
STotal GPA through 7th year 


nees in the cor- 


| tests = 
» there are virtua o differe 
, e are virtually n alling through 


X . 
{rations to the total GPA, parti 
1€ verbal tests, 
n alternate comparison may 
g the correlations of the verbal tests to v 
Thee’, controlling for the seventh year math gra by 
this data are presented in Table 4. ee y 
a 'S form of analysis, the Nelson Vocabulary tes 
Llars to be slightly better in independent P 
in tion of GPA, Although the difference n CONT 
ce e comparison of the numerical tests { 7 inde- 
den ly has a numerically larger residua 
ae prediction. 
ally, į ided to see 
Yom, uly, it was decided s pest battery. Thus, 


ae be made exam- 
Nin 


A that t battery c 

Ioylson take with QNT ae pes 
(Ro by Nelson Vocabulary ot a and the 
È S 249), The DAT tests as a battery 

a 


te GPA Controlling 
t yen ionship of Verbal Tests to 5 
onjath Tu of Numerical Tests to GPA Con 


8 for English Grade* 
a_a 
14 


= .22 
x BoE = 215 ro 8:7 = 6 
E e a 
Srg = a0 Ts ,8°7 4 
AA. 
NSE = .12 
Sy 


two Quick tests taken as a battery yield similar 
results (R? = .217 as compared to R? = -201). 


Table 5.—Multiple Correlations of Total GPA ith 
Combinations of a Verbal and a Math Test* a 


2 2 
Rg 1,27 ef Be. 4,5 = .201 
-a = a Re 5E 
Be.5,2 = 249 83,5 = 263 
2 = 2 
Re.1,5 = «220 Re.4 a= 209 


*Key is same as for Table 5. 


Discussion 


This analysis of the Quick tests has been 
designed to examine feasibility of use in the ele- 
mentary school, particularly with eighth graders, 
students for whom extensive evaluation may be 
most useful for diagnostic and counseling pur- 
poses. As additional tests in a dossier, the Quick 
tests are likely to provide as much information 
of reliable and independent prediction value as 
longer tests. In this presentation the Quick tests 
appear to be as relevant as the comparison tests 
in spite of the fact that they were administered 
a year separated from the other tests and totally 
inaccessible to the teachers, who might be influ- 
enced in their granting of grades by knowledge 
of the tests. Because the Quick tests have a higher 
ability to predict other tests than to predict each 
other, and in the presence of the fact that the 
other tests predicted class grades more accurately, 
there is a strong suggestion in the data that the 
test scores did influence the grades. Alternate 
hypotheses do not appear as tenable as this sur- 
face interpretation. Thus, the performance of the 
Quick tests under the circumstances is particu- 
larly impressive. 

The interpretation of tests must always be put 
in the context of the total educational institution, 
but it is reasonable to assert that for any student, 
alternate assessments of abilities and perform- 
ance give confidence when they are consistent, In 
this context, because of their relatively high efi- 
ciency for the investment of administration time 
and effort, Quick tests have special value. Beyond 
the problem of consistency in testing, in the prob- 
Jem of prediction of performance, additional tests 
with different formats provide alternate oppor- 
tunities for assessment. The heavy emphasis on 
power in contrast to speed involved in these tests 
may be of some importance, Correlations between 
tests and relevant criteria of prediction are sub- 
stantial but not overwhelming. Counselors con- 
tinue to encounter “overachievers” and “under- 
achievers,” and the possibility of understanding 
situations may depend on putting this in the con- 
text of the measurement. There is the story told, 
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for example, of a famous scholar who performed 
poorly, relatively, on tests as compared to his 
grade in classroom performance. In reply to the 
idea that he was an “overachiever” his comment 
was that he was an “under-tester.” The question 
raised by this anecdote is that ”overachieving 
and “under-testing” may be, in part, a function of 
the formats of test design, and involvement of 
tests that emphasize power, as the Quick tests do, 
may add substantially to a profile of information 
for a student. 
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A NONLINEAR RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
FIRST- AND SECOND-SEMESTER GRADES 


James W. Creaser, and Harold Klehr 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 
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Table 1—Comparison of Actual and Predicted Grade 
for Two Reference Criteria (N = 18) 
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Sex Differences in Problem-Solving as a 
Function of Problem Context 


RICHARD G. GRAF and JEANNE C. RIDDELL 
San Diego State College 


ABSTRACT 
won iere students, thirty-four males and thirty-four females, were given a mathematical problem to solve. Half 
priat given a problem with content appropriate to the masculine role and half a problem with content appro- 
it to ce the feminine role. The dependent measures were the number of Ss who reached a correct solution, the time 
hice them to reach it, and how difficult they perceived the problem to be. Sex differences in problem-solving speed 
ae Not accuracy) were observed for the masculine problem but were absent for the feminine problem, Results 
hoe for in terms of sex differences in perceived difficulty of the problems. Implications of the findings are 
e 


tome HAS long been established that males per- 
solv; etter on tests of mathematical problem- 
ing than do females (2, 4, 6). Further, Milton 

re as shown that these problem-solving skills 
also related to the degree of sex role identi- 


are quite incapable of performing in areas related 
to the male role, e.g., business, mechanics, etc. It 
follows that women should perceive mathematical 
problems, especially those related to masculine 
acts, as extremely difficult to solve. On the other 
hand, women are expected to be able to follow 


cooking recipes, buy yard goods, and perform 
other mathematical tasks relevant to the female 
role. As such, women should perceive such prob- 
lems as easy to solve, at least relative to problems 
not related to the female role. The present study 
tests the hypothesis that sex differences in prob- 
lem-solving as a function of problem context can 
be accounted for in terms of the perceived diffi- 
culty of the problem. 


Cati S l 
th ation within each sex, i.e., the more masculine 
such „vidual, the better he or she is at solving 

Problems, 
hayo eral possible explanations for these findings 
Youn een suggested by Maccoby (3). Perhaps 
fo, © Sirls perceive that they will have little need 
Torg V ntitative skills in later years and there- 
mo are not motivated to develop these skills. Or, 
8 


deling one’s behavior after that of the same- 
ces in quantita- 
typically more Method 

The Ss were thirty-four male and thirty-four 
female San Diego State College students who were 
randomly solicited from the college library. Each 
was tested individually. He was seated at a desk, 


tiyo ent results in these differen 
ities since the mother is, oe 
qU oriented while the father is better skille 
dlana tative areas. The problem with such ex- 
Vath lons is that the between-sex differences in 


tua Mati H _colvine ability can be vir- 
Yay, -&tical problem-solving a perimental hae 


Vep 
i Sy bal] 


nipu) climinated by a simple ex dividua 
te lation : t when the con- given a pencil, a piece of scrap paper, and one 
nt - Milton (5) found that y l ; 
tole — Problems A A-n relevant to the female of the following two problems to solve. 

pes, shopping, At a fabric store, satin costs $3.50 per 


Ste mee rela oking recil 
Sugh Males a incor outperformed females on 
tati Problems. He interpreted this finding as indi- 
of mS that the consistently superior performance 
May ales in the mathematical problem-solving area 
Moti merely be a function of some transitory 
Shay ational state rather than of some enduring 
ti T i eristic, 

yi ig Problem with such i 
ith; that in a test taking situa renee 
t tiva}, © Context of a psychological experiment, 
tet® soon should be maximal and aoe there- 
pet, AOV lit i ased upon pro em con- 
the“ tle variance base por ee 
) who point out 
mselves as 


Matia? Stent in various fields including mathe- 
` ‘Th addition, women are taught that they 


yard for the first two yards and $3.25 
for each additional yard. Lace costs 
$1.30 for the first yard and $1.10 for 
each additional yard. How much would 
it cost for the material to make a dress 
requiring four yards of satin and five 
yards of lace? 


A stock broker charges the following 
commission for his services. For mak- 
ing purchases, he charges $8.50 per 
purchase for the first two purchases and 
$3.25 for each additional purchase. For 
selling stock, he charges $1.80 for the 
first sale and $1.10 for each additional 
sale. How much would he charge for 
making four purchases and five sales? 


a motivational explana- 
tion, especially 


the Writ 
int for 8s of Bem and Bem a 
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The experimenter recorded the length of time 
it took the S to reach a solution. The 5S was then 
asked to fill out a Likert-type scale indicating how 
difficult he perceived the problem to be. The scale 
ranged from 1 (extremely easy) to 5 (extremely 
difficult). Thus, three dependent measures were 
taken: the frequency with which males and fe- 
males were able to solve each problem correctly, 
the time it took them to reach the correct solu- 
tion, and how difficult the Ss perceived the prob- 
lem to be. 


Results 


not statistically significant, Thus, the interaction 
of sex of S and context of the p. 
affect the probability of a 9 
solution. 


A2 x 2 (sex of S X problem context 
of variance of the time scores 
interaction effect 


1 ) analysis 
yielded the expected 


= 1/44; 


Seconds to 
; .25 Seconds to 
lem, a difference Which was 


The analysis of variance on the perceived dif- 
culty data yielded an interaction term which 
reached marginal significance (F 2.76; 
df = 1/44; p < -20). Although there were no 


Discussion 


The results lend support to the hypothesis that 
perceived difficulty can account for the interac- 
tion between sex of S and context of problem ob- 
served in this and previous studies (5). As such, 
attributing this interaction to some transitory 


motivational state appears to be unnecessary. 
Further, perceived difficulty appeared to affect 
only the speed with which the Ss solved the prob- 
lems but did not affect the probability of the Ss 
reaching a correct solution, Clearly, one could sig- 
nificantly decrease between-sex differences in 
problem-solving by giving power tests rather than 
tests which rely heavily upon speed. Unfortu- 
nately, most tests of quantitative ability, be they 
graduate record examinations (GRE) or merely 
elementary math course exams, are tests of both 


speed and power and will therefore discriminate 
against females, 


Although this bias against females is to some 
degree alleviated by evaluating performances for 
each sex Separately (as is done on the GRE 
exams), the findings of the present study suggest 
a more permanent solution. Instilling confidence 
in females during their initial exposures to mathe- 
matics could þe accomplished by administering 
tests based solely upon power and then perhaps 
pointing out the lack of significant penforman® 

erences between Sexes. It is suggested tha 
Such a procedure may substantially decrease the 
between-sex differences in perceived difficulty 


which will in turn reduce, if not eliminate, be- 
tween-sex differences i 


S upon a female’s expectations © 


er capabilities, An empirical test is now needed- 
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Training Rural High School Counselors in 
Behavioral—Reinforcement Counseling Techniques 


RAY E. HOSFORD 


JAMES B. MEYER 
University of California—Santa Barbara 


, University of Oklahoma 


ABSTRACT 


a Experienced counselors in six rural Wisconsin high schools were trained to use four behavioral-reinforcement 
°unseling treatments in individual and small group settings to promote student information-seeking behavior 
¢ + Treatments used were: (a) verbal reinforcement, (b) tape-recorded model interviews plus reinforcement, 
(c) Sound film plus reinforcement, and (d) no-treatment control, Results indicated that all behavioral-reinforcement 

es were found be- 


reatments 
Ween smal 
can quickly 


it CURRENT psychological research has made 
can Car that the alteration of student behavior 
the ~ Produced directly through the control of 
Setti Udent’s environment, ie. in the school 
haya & Behavioral approaches to counseling 
Stron emphasized that the counselor can exert a 
hay £ influence on the student’s subsequent be- 
stude r and attitude (1, 3). Pioneer research 
Kru les by Krumboltz and Schroeder (4) and 
systa lta and Thoresen (5) have indicated that 
the Matie positive verbal reinforcement from 
tegpp Uuselor not only increases specific verbal 
mot, Onses in the counseling interview but pro- 

€S Dost-interview behavioral change as well. 


*esear i investigate ways coun- 
Selop, Search designed to investiga ou 
info S can help students learn to seek and itilize 
anq mation relevant to their own educationa 
vocational decisions, Krumboltz and his as- 


es } 5 t two behavioral 
lave demonstrated tha verbal sein- 


Seling techni tic 

hniques (systema 

by “pment and model-reinforcement) — 
Drong ecially trained counselors can be rE = 
‘oy (712 subsequent information-seeking behav 


f ._ Sys- 
teraatiS®) of urban high school a a er the 


Ouna e Verbal reinforcement consist 

idea Selor using renee like “That’s a a 

Son's, OF “Yas it would be wise to talk to aoe 

be he ontingent upon the subject relating ti a 

mete sctt or was going to seek iorn force. 

at oo Ng his eer plans. Modorro 

a tes OUseling employs both the ae a rahe 
Unga torce Jl as a presentation by 

a oase] ment as well as rding of 
Coy, OF of 4 io or video tape reco 

Toge elont interview in which a student 
“ree the desired behavior and is verbally rein- 

tho a model counselor. i 

Ronen Selors used in previous studies (5, 7), 
Shy: Speci : F joral counseling 

Seg: hi Clally trained in behav: k A 
kiy es -¢ in training. While 

roy, g o> Were counselors in tra i 

hael, Staduate education in guidance, these 

oe were exposed to a semester of be- 
> Counseling techniques 


Socia 
Coun 


before actually 


produced significantly more ISB than no-treatment methods; no significant differenc 
l group and dyadic counseling settings. It was also found that experienced counselor: 
learn to use behavioral counseling techniques to promote specific behavioral changi 


s in rural settings 
es in their students. 


employing the techniques in the study. Although 
the results of these studies are impressive, it is 
not known whether on-the-job counselors with- 
out the background of experience and academic 
course-work in behavioral counseling procedures 
can effectively use reinforcement and social 
modeling techniques to help students learn to 
seek and utilize relevant career and educational 
planning information. Nor is it known whether 
these same techniques predispose students living 
in rural areas to react in the same way as do 
individuals in urban settings. 

The present study was an investigation to de- 
termine whether behavioral counseling tech- 
niques similar to those shown effective by coun- 
selors in urban settings can also be used effec- 
tively by counselors in rural schools, to promote 
similar ISB’s among high school youths. Two 
principal questions for which this study sought 
answers were: (1) Can counselors employed in 
rural school districts be quickly and efficiently 
trained in behavioral counseling procedures, and 
(2) Can behavioral counseling techniques used 
by these on-the-job counselors, significantly in- 
crease the educational and vocational ISB’s of 
the high school students? To the knowledge of 
the writers, this study constitutes the first 
attempt to train on-the-job rural counselors in 
the use of reinforcement and social modeling 


techniques. 
Subjects 


This study was conducted in six high schools 
located in five rural Wisconsin counties repre- 
sentative of non-metropolitan Wisconsin (6). 
Schools were selected for participation on the 
basis of similar pre-study base rates of ISB for 
male and female students. In each school all 
eleventh grade students were asked if they would 
like to discuss their post high school planning 
with a counselor. From those indicating interest, 
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twenty-four boys and twenty-four girls were 
randomly selected in each of six schools. Three 
schools actively participated in the administra- 
tion of the behavioral-reinforcement counseling 
techniques, while the remaining three were used 
for control-comparison purposes. All six partici- 
pating school counselors were males and had a 
minimum of 3 years of counseling experience in 
their present positions. 

In each of the three “experimental” schools, 

four boys and four girls were randomly assigned 
to one of the five counseling treatment groups (i.e., 
reinforcement-dyadic, reinforcement-group, model 
reinforcement-dyadic, model reinforcement-group, 
and filmstrip reinforcement group), while a sim- 
ilar number of Ss were randomly assigned to a 
no-treatment control group (N = 48 per school) 
(see Table 1). Students in the control-compari- 
son schools did not receive research contact other 
than the invitation to discuss their post high 
school plans with a counselor. 


Treatments 
Reinforcement Treatment. This treatment was 
| derived from experimental research in verbal 


| operant conditioning (3). In effect it; 
| the use of positive verbal rei ct, it involved 


Table 1—Experimental Design 
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to verbally reward the student for statements of 
intention or reported ISB. 

Reinforcement counseling treatments were ad- 
ministered in two 1-hour interviews spaced 1 
week apart in which the counselor and student 
explored alternative post high school plans. cuy 
selors were trained to explain the purpose © 
the interview in a standard way, i.e., as a time 
to discuss plans and gather and utilize relevant 
career information. The counselor terminated 
the first interview by asking the student to offer 
a brief summary of what he might do to gather 
information about his vocational objectives. This 
summary offered an excellent opportunity for the 
counselor verbally to reinforce the student for 
any tentative information-seeking activity. The 
counselor then invited the student to return 2 
week later to discuss his vocational plans ant 
the information he had gained during the inter- 
vening week. The second interview was termi- 
nated with a similar student summary regarding 
what he might do in the future to learn more 
about his vocational alternatives. Group rem 
forcement Procedures were virtually identica 
to individual reinforcement procedures; the cou 
selor verbally reinforced individual studen P 
when they made any reference to seeking or 
tending to seek relevant career information. 

Model-Reinforcement Treatment. This treat 
ment was similar to the reinforcement procedu? 


est 


MRI 
= RCI FRG NTC 
= a na 4s/school 1 eroin fedhaci, 4s/school 4 /schoo! 
F n=4) 9 1 group/school s 
Male N=12 N=12 N=12 p 


N=12 Ea nel2 
1 group/school 4s/school 


1 group/schooy ol 
(n=4) (n=4) 48/school 1 group/school 4s[sch° 
Female N=12 N=12 N=12 (n=4) 212 
N12 N=12 i 
Total N=24 N=24 


Treatments: (I) Model-Reinforcement Counse; 
inforcement Counseling Group, (IV) Reinfor 


Ce 


N=24 


li Pi ‘ e 
ing Group, Seling peet Reinforcement Counseling Individual, aD 4) 
omparison N = ta otal Me Reinforcement GEOUE: 


I cement Coun 
No-Treatment Control. Experimental N = 144; Control C 


N=24 ne24 


4; Total N = 28 f 
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except for the presentation of two tape-recorded 
student social models who verbally demonstrated 
the desired behaviors which this investigation 
Sought to promote (2). Each counselor began 
model-reinforcement interviews with a standard- 
ized explanation regarding the purpose of the in- 
erview, coupled with a suggestion that the stu- 
dent (s) might profit from listening to a 15-minute 
ape recording of a student with similar prob- 
lems, The social model tape focused on the dis- 
Cussion of post high school plans between the 
male counselor and student model (same sex 
as student S(s)) who exhibited the desired kind 
exploratory ISB. A male counselor was 
Used on all tape-recorded models. Group model- 
reinforcement procedures were virtually iden- 
ical to those used in dyadic settings except 
or slight changes in introductory and sum- 
Marizing practices to adapt to the group situa- 
‘on. It was hypothesized that students listening 
© model tapes would identify with student tape 
dels and then imitate their behavior. , 
F tln-Reinforcement Counseling Treatment. This 
treatment substituted a 15-minute sound film for 
fre Social model tape recording. The film was 
om a two-part, 30-minute, color-sound film pro- 


duceq by Guidance Associated, entitled, “Getting 
age Student.” It 


Into Coll 
ege If You’re an Aver 
diff, designed to encourage students to explore 
Th rent kinds of post high school ae 
cuss film was followed by a 45-minute group ‘sd 
tinge interview, during which the counselor 
cistently reinforced student ISB retereneer, 
vay trol Procedures. The twenty-four ones : 
Bro mly assigned to the no-treatment con = 
ex Rp (four boys and four girls in each, of arse 
Selin mental schools) received no special coun- 
Tepe They were allowed to participate m 1e 
Scho on-going guidance services of pien 
the os. Three weeks after the termination q 
Stuge perimental interviews, all eleventh gr pia 
testi S were asked to complete a fo on ate 
Vari ‘onnaire designed to measure frequency a 
basis Z of ISB. Control S responses serve a 
Sach” * > comparison of treatment effects within 
wee x . . 
th a a ee schools in st 
the ‘ *Perimental treatments were not employe , 
tenes en nty-four female stu 
ntg -four male and twenty etsy 
“om, 2@Ndomly assigned to control group f 
Ria ison purposes received only oe 
ented ce program activities. The I nootin M 
TePer; or no-treatment control groups V Te 
Sh Mental schools were compared to simila 
Mon raae aa a possible Haw- 


i : 
Mee additional data to identi 
effects, 


Training the Counselors 

zho articipated were 
ti Tchools located in 
or more years of 


ayy he Si 
taf Sie Male counselors 
al oo ed full-time by high 
™Mmunities. Each had 3 


experience in his present position; none had pre- 
vious knowledge or training in behavioral coun- 
seling techniques. 

The independent variables of this study con- 
sisted of special behavioral counseling techniques 
developed from verbal reinforcement procedures, 
hypothesized from learning theory, and sup- 
ported by recent experimental data. The rein- 
forcement techniques used by the counselors 
necessitated particular types of counselor be- 
havior in the interview setting. The counselor 
was required not only to learn the principles of 
reinforcement counseling but also to demonstrate 
his ability to time his positive reinforcement im- 
mediately contingent upon any student ISB ref- 
erence. 

A basic factor of this research pivoted upon 
whether or not the experienced counselor in the 
rural schools could learn the behavior motivating 
techniques of the counselors in reinforcement 
counseling techniques of cueing, and positive re- 
inforcement was, by practical necessity, accom- 
plished in a single day spent in each rural high 
school setting. Counselor training procedures in- 
cluded the following: 


Discussion of Skinner's principle of operant 
conditioning, classical conditioning tech- 
niques, and the applicability of these tech- 
niques to counseling. 

Discussion of the role and importance of 
seeking and utilizing good information in 
decision-making. 

Clarification of the specific class of student 
verbal behavior to be reinforced during the 
counseling interview, i.e., student verbal re- 
sponses that indicated a consideration of 
seeking, intent to seek, or active seeking, 
of information pertaining to possible future 
educational or occupational goals. 
Approximately 2 hours of role playing in 
which the counselor and researcher ex- 
changed participation in the roles of student 
and counselor in a simulated interview situ- 
ation. 

A period of time devoted to acquaint the 
school counselor with the mechanical aspects 
of the research experiment; the playing of a 
model tape, viewing of the filmstrip-record- 
ing, etc. 

Instructions to restrict the counseling in- 
terview discussion to post high school edu- 
cational and vocational goals, relating it to 
the decision-making processes and any pos- 
sible subsequent independent information- 
seeking behavior. 
Practice in at least five counseling sessions 
making use of reinforcement techniques, 
with members of the senior class, prior to 
conducting the research interviews with 
junior students. 
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Operational Definitions 


Those behaviors or acts which the student 
performs in order to gain relevant informa- 
tion, ideas, or experience regarding his con- 
ceptual framework relating to decision- 
making, or in exploration concerning edu- 
cational and vocational plans, e.g., regarding 
pamphlets about schools or vocations, dis- 
cussing financial costs of college with par- 
ents, talking to peers about the Possibility 
of attending college, ete. 


The strength of the dependent variables wag 
defined as the quantity and variety of ISB dis- 
Played by the student during the 8-week post- 
treatment period. Dimensions of the criterion 
variables were: (a) total number of ISB’s com- 
pleted outside the counseling interviews (fre- 

) total number of different 
the counseling 


eleventh grade stu- 


Some- 


Table 2, 


ee Rel af Frequency 
A School 2 53,08 
B Sex 1 164.69 
C Treatment 5 155.384 
AXB 2 28.77 
AXC 10 8.65 
BXC 5 7.14 
ALBAE 10 4.87 
Within groups 108 13.06 
Total 143 18.81 
a ram 


oe 


—Analysis of Variance for Frequency and Variety of I 


one), but the frequency of that ISB would be 
three (talking to three People). 


Results 


A 3x2x6 analysis of variance was ~ 
puted for testing the main and interactive effects 
of counselor-school, sex of student, and ee 
seling treatment as independent variables on t 
two dependent variables: frequency and variety 
of ISB in three experimental schools. The re- 
Sults of the analyses are summarized in Table 2, 

The data in Table 2 indicate no significan 

st- or second-order interactions, However, be- 
cause the analysis of variance indicated main 
effects Significance, t ratios for frequency rs 
variety of ISB. were computed between treni 
ments for both sexes in each experimental oe 
analyses are presented E 
Pr ifferences were found to = 
statistically significant on variety of ISB var 
able. 


Discussion 
This investigation Was an experimental a 
ration Into the relative effectiveness of three ra 
avioral counseling techniques applied in TU 


school Settings, The study demonstrated tha 
experienced counsel i 


their Students, Ea chnique 
was designed ip “ ch of the three te . 


ISB in eley 


x ri n 
nts receiving experiment? 
veatment. Based on the borne 
u 
learn how to gathn lors should help s ple 
e educational and vacation 
as an important finding. 
SB i 


in Experimenta] Schools 


(3) 


4.08% 7.13 1.81 

12,61%% 50.47 12, 76** 

11.93 60.70 18.44** 
2.20 5.67 1,44 
-66 176 043 
+94. 2.60 66 
el 3.08 .78 

3.93 
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Table 3.—Group Means, SD’s, N’s, and t Ratios for Frequency of ISB’s Compared with Control Ss in Experimental Schoo! 
ea A e 
School I 
TOTAL -males 20 9.10 3.97 CONTROL-male 4 3,00 .81 2,94%% 
MRG-~male 4 10.00 5.09 2,35% 
MRI-male 4 11,00 3.36 4.022% 
RCG-male 4 9,25 1.70 5.73%% 
RCI-male 4 9.50 5,19 2.14 
PRG-~male 4 75 B40 1.36 
TOTAL-females 20 12.60 4,86 CONTROL-female 4 6.00 3.55 3.58%* 
-female 4 10.75 #1 as ag i 
-female 4 14.50 6.19 2.65 
RCG-female 4 13.00 6,37 2.24% 
RCl~female 4 12.75 5.31 2,49% 
FRG-female 4 12,00 3.91 2.777 
Treatment Total 40 10.85 4.72  CONTROL-total 8 4,50 2.87 3,60% 
Schoo? tr 
tour ais st 10.10 4,06 CONTROL-male 4 2.25 (81 3.68% 
RG-male 4 10.00 4.54 2.91% 
MRI-male 4 12.75 4.34 4. a 
ROG-male 4 11.25 3.51 4.357%% 
RCI_male 4 7.50 1.91 sig EE 
TRG-ma le 4 9,00 2.15 ; 
z CONTROL~female 4 55 5.30 2,095% 
pll-females 20 9.90 A T 
ir female 4 8.75 n nee 
T~female 4 12,50 5.0 1.31 
3oC~femate 4 10.00 es 176 
Mag emale 3 a ee 4.19 
“temale 4 e 3 
CONTROL-total 8 4,00 2,82 4,19%* 
*eatnent Total 40 10,00 3.76 
Skool TTT 
eae ? „0O 1.41 2,61%% 
e T 50 7.10 2,95 CONTROL-male 4 3 ayin 
Wina le 4 9.00 5. i 2.58% 
Reemmale 4 8.50 35.4 2,81% 
mo-male 4 7.25 2.21 mae 
pel~male 4 6.75 2.50 ee 
male 4 4.00 1.41 
Tomaz, a6 9.80 2.62 CONTROL-female 4 5,00 2,94 5.138 
Wg pa males 11.25 1.25 3.39 
My female 4 k 1.90 
tog fenale 4 9.00 2,15 2,33% 
Ra fem 10.25 3.59 Naa 
Cy Stale 4 3.87 1.96 
Ma Temale 4 10.50 ; 1.70 
emale 4 8.00 81 : Mies 
€ ONTROL~total 4.00 2,06 3, 
“tment Total 40 8.45 5.07 C 


a P=.05, one-tail 
P=.01,. one-tail 


Rieter i ding was the 
in, Catic important research finding ; 

Iereation thak comedia in rural schools might 
“bing? their efficiency regarding time spent in 
Students learn how to make post high 


school plans, by working with small same-sex 
groups rather than individual treatments, thus 
indicating group counseling was as effective as 
individual treatments. 
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Investigation of the Value of Observation in an 
Adolescent Psychology Course 


DAMON J. MILLER, Southwest Texas State University 


ABSTRACT 


The value of observation studies for increasing student proficiency in interpreting adolescent behavior was 


investigated. No statistic. 
Non-observing students. 


INCREASING demands for educational excel- 
ence at all levels of the educational system require 
nat educators constantly examine and evaluate 
€ relevance of curricular content and the appro- 
Priateness of instructional methods and pro- 
cedures, Naturally, much of the responsibility for 
e development of educational and instructional 
Excellence lies with teacher education institutions 
or it is their product, the teacher, who must 
apply the knowledges and competencies gained 
a teacher-in-training. Ot es 
. The basis of instructional excellen ce is, ini- 
tially, a function of relevance, clarity, and 
SPecificity with which instructional outcomes and 
he avioral objectives are stated. As Mager (2) 
d Payne (3) have pointed out, statements of 
educational objectives are often stated in vague, 
«1 Piguous terms such as “to know,” “to under- 
Stand,” or “to appreciate.” Associated with educa- 
tonal objectives, and often equally vague and 
Ambiguous, is a coordinate set of assumptions 
Ncerning the learning process. Too often, the 
rontent of a given course of study, the gee re 
nts of the course, and the means by whic 
ident achievement is evaluated are based on 
hese Vague and ill-defined objectives and ape A 
lons, Indeed, in the absence of specifically sta eq 
Shavioral objectives, instructional practices an 
sourse requirements are frequently utilized 
pably because they seem to have “face validity 
or achieving intended instructional anen: 
ime Often, little effort is made to systematically 
Vestioate the value of a given instructional 
jbProach or course requirement in light of stated, 


tiong Plied, behavioral objectives and assump- 


thy ù light of these observations, the purpose of 
q in Study was to investigate the merits of re- 
rep me students to observe an adolescent in the 
the, ular classroom situation as a major require- 
Dien of the course in Adolescent Psychology. 
Side SSions with course instructors revealed con- 
Table difference of opinion concerning the 

Purposes, and value of the observation 


Soa 
te, 3 
ui : 
Virement. The major area of disagreement was 


~ 


ally significant differences in interpretive proficiency were found between observing and 
The results are discussed and recommendations are made for future research. 


whether the time spent in making observations 
and in writing case study reports justified the 
results. The specific research question for this 
study was, “When given a written test requiring 
an interpretation of a specific adolescent’s þe- 
havior, is there a significant difference between 
the scores of students who participate in a case 
study and those students who do not?” 


Method 


Subjects. The Ss for this study were students 
(N = 97) enrolled in an Adolescent Psychology 
course during the fall semester, 1969, and had 
been assigned to one of the sections taught by 
either of two instructors who had volunteered to 
participate in the study. Consequently, all stu- 
dents comprising a given course section were 
considered as Ss for the study. 

Instruments. Two instruments were developed 
for the study. The first, a multiple-choice achieve- 
ment test, was developed from the content of 
unit and final examinations of Adolescent Psy- 
chology instructors. It was designed to ascertain 
the level of the student’s understanding of gen- 
eral psychological concepts and principles of þe- 
havior but was not intended to represent a 
comprehensive examination of the specific content 
of the total course. A test-retest reliability co- 
efficient of .84 was obtained by administering the 
test to thirty-one students who had completed the 
course the previous semester. A 7-day interval 
was allowed between test and retest administra- 
tions. 

The second instrument consisted of written case 
study descriptions and anecdotal records of three 
adolescents. A series of statements followed each 
case study. For each item, the student was asked 
to indicate whether he agreed with the statement, 
disagreed, or was unable to make a decision based 
on the information given in the case study. 
“Correct” responses for each item on the test 
were determined by having Adolescent Psychology 
instructors respond to the statements. Each state- 
ment was rewritten until 80 percent agreement 
among instructors was obtained for each item. 
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reliabili efficient of .81 was ob- 
re a basa ria administered to cong 
fee ea who had completed the course A 
S a semester. A 7-day interval was allowe 
Laterat test and retest administrations. A : 
g e. Each of the two participating in- 
ee eet two class sections of the course. 
doa instructor, one class was designated - 
a a section and the other an seer 
sectio The control sections were to conduct t le 
ee ee required case study while the experi- 
ae oups were not required to engage in a 
ti tas Thus, ostensibly, the only difference 
ree seit the two sections taught by a given 
pei a was their participation or nonpartici- 
amen te. rA of regularly scheduled 
l veo each section was asked to respond to both 
: aluaion instruments. All other aspects of the 
pen: were pursued in the normal fashion. Dur- 
Se the final week of the Semester all Ss were 
asked to respond to the evaluation instruments, 
an test of the significance of the difference be- 
tween means applied to pre- 


for each individual were determined by finding 
the difference between pre- Course scores 
nd case interpretation 
tests. Again, a test of the signi 


Results 

Means and standard devia 

for each control and 
Pre-course achi 


Table 1.—Comparison of Pre-Course Achiey, 
formance for Control and Ex 


A ement Per. 


perimental Groups 
Instructor 


Mean SD t 
AsControl (N=26) 29.15 7,12 E 
Experimental 
(N=24) 26.91 5,19 
B;Control (N=21) 28.76 5,15 see 
rimental 
foe 27.34 4.86 


*Not significant at the ,05 level, 
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: tis- 
The results in Table 1 indicate that _ 
tically significant difference in a nie) and 
ment test scores existed between the eo Takor 
experimental groups of either instructor. oe sath 
the control and experimental PEA respeit 
instructor could be considered equal wi hological 
to their knowledge of general „psyc of the 
principles and concepts at the boginie eae 
course, Thus, any differences popes atd to 
post-course achievement could be attri uality 
differences in treatment rather than to meq 
beginning of the course, . A 
E Sic sind standard deviation yee 
puted for each control and G Narr aha a £g A test 
the pre-course case interpretation test. means 
of the significance of the difference DEUMERIDS ii- 
was applied. Data for sections taught by asis 
structor were treated separately. The lly sig- 
shown in Table 2 indicate that no statistically 


[pretation 
Table 2—Comparison of Pre-Course Case Interp 
Performance for Cont 


oups O 
rol and Experimental Group 
Two Instructors 


SSS 


t 
Instructor Mean SD 
AtContro1 (N=26) 32,80 4.56 pax 
Experimental 
N=24 32.50 5.45 
BtControl (N=21) 34,28 4.93 59% 
Experimental 
(x=26) 


53.42 5.25 
*Not significant at the .05 level. 
nificant di 
tion score 


rper- 
S existed between the control and exP 
imental] groups of 


up 
of control and experimental 8ra 
nin each instructor set provided at BASE i 
which any gains oy future differences in per ours? 
ance could urther, any post-c 
differen, 


ie d 
n interpretative ability coul 
rin ¢ 


ples 
an on th 


erms of treatment ag 
© basis of initial inequali Ye the 
mediately following administration 0 youP 
Post-cony, ests the gain scores of each g, he 
dime Muted. A tose of the significance of tng 
differen, Ween means was applied ups of 
e control and experimental group g, 


E uctor, 
Indicate th e Th 


at there a 
between control h 
experimen i Performance of the 


e results, shown in nificance 
Was no statistical sign 


j- 
olog 
: ction concerning general psychol? 4 
cal Princip] 

ior. 


e 

: ° tor. s 
groups of either instruc doles” 

S indicated that observation of an signif 
cent, or the lack of observation, played no prof 

cant Yole in affecting the student’s ability to 

from struct; relat? 

es and concepts which are A 
to behay p 
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Table 3—Comparison of Achievement Test Gain Scores 
for Control and Experimental Groups of Two Instructors 


E RRR 
=e 
Instructor Mean sD t 


a ae ey 


A:Control (N=26) 19.07 6.61 


.37* 
Experimental 
(N=24) 19.62 4.19 
B'Control (N=21) 20.52 4.02 wate 
Experimental 
(N=26) 20.00 4.69 


“Not significant at the .05 level. 


The case interpretation gain scores of the 
Control and experimental groups for each instruc- 
tor were computed. A test of the significance of 
the difference between means was applied to the 
gain scores for the control and experimental 
toups of each instructor. The results in Table 

indicate that no statistically significant differ- 


pable 4 i rpretation Gain Scores 
-—Comparison of Case Interpre c 
tor Control and Experimental Groups of Two Instructors 


Se an 
Tastruc tor Mean 
e a E 


A:Control (N=26) 15.61 3.97 .13* 
Experimental 
N=24) 15.45 5.19 
B: Control (N=21) 15.52 5-61 ge 
Experimental 
=26 15.38 6.64 


* 
Not Significant at the .05 level. 


Nees ey; ‘ol and experi- 
the control a 

Mental sted between the .. The data 

Cleat! groups of either instructor y, observa- 


Gee Ss in this stud 
fion Rega Poa contribution to the stu- 
q ae ability to correctly interpret the pa vng 
bet amics of adolescent behavior. Indee 7 wii 
ing, Control and experimental groups o a 
to int ctor showed considerable inéreasé i a n 5 y 
the jrtPre amics of adoles wior, 
re derven chines did not seem to be highly 

“ed to the act of student observation. 


Discussion 
Th 
The 


it, PUrpos is study was to investigate the 
Si of ek aA to observe an adoles- 
Dect the regular classroom situation. The 
validi © research question indirectly tested the 
à dole WY of the assumption that observation of an 
he adaut would lead to greater understanding of 
Olescent as reflected by an increased ability 


to correctly interpret the dynamies of adolescent 
behavior. 

Underlying the research design was the assump- 
tion that there was a high relationship between 
the ability of a student to correctly interpret 
written data concerning an adolescent and the 
direct observation of that adolescent, If the results 
of this study are taken to be an accurate reflec- 
tion of a student’s ability to interpret the behavior 
of an adolescent, then the results cast serious 
doubts concerning the validity of the observation 
requirement as a major vehicle for teaching 
students to understand the adolescent. Indeed, 
there was no indication that students were more 
understanding of adolescent behavior and cer- 
tainly were no more capable of interpreting the 
dynamics underlying that behavior after having 
completed a series of observations, than were 
those students who did not engage in an obser- 
vation study. 

The major reason for the above findings seems 
to be that the observational study when used 
alone, is inappropriate for teaching understanding 
of the dynamics of behavior. The reasons for this 
seem to be threefold: (1) the passive nature of 
observation without an opportunity to check the 
validity of the observation or to test hypotheses 
which grow out of the observations; (2) the lack 
of opportunity to obtain immediate “expert feed- 
back” concerning the appropriateness or meaning- 
fulness of the observations; and (3) the nature 
of the requirement that the student study the 
individual rather than observe the individual in 
interaction with his environment. Consequently, 
until the means to provide the student with the 
opportunities he now lacks are provided the obser- 
vation requirement would seem to remain inappro- 
priate for the expressed course objective. 

The findings of this study, while raising serious 
questions about the value of observation in learn- 
ing to interpret behavior, do not provide adequate 
basis for eliminating, in toto, the observation 
requirement. Indeed, there is little doubt that 
observation is a necessary and valuable require- 
ment for: (1) reorienting the student to the class- 
room environment and the adolescent students 
which he is observing; (2) teaching the tech- 
niques of observation according to accepted 
scientific principles; and (3) providing the stu- 
dent the opportunity to observe the effects of 
different classroom stimuli on student behavior. 
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accurate perceptions of the occupational prestige 
hierarchy ; hypothesis (j) that dropouts would 
show a significantly lower occupational aspiration 
level; and hypothesis (k) that occupations chosen 
by male school dropouts would be of significantly 
lower levels of responsibility and difficulty as 
Well as of prestige. 

Hypotheses that high-school-age male dropouts 
Would have a significantly lower level of perceived 
Parental interest (hypothesis e), higher fear of 
failure (hypothesis g), and lower self-esteem 
level (hypothesis h) were refuted by the findings 
which showed that, in fact, there were no signifi- 
Cant mean differences between groups on parental 
Interest, fear of failure, and self-esteem. 

The hypothesis set up in connection with per- 
ceived father’s attitudes toward the S (hypothesis 
a) was partially supported by the findings. That 

Topouts would have significantly lower accept- 
ance and higher avoidance with regard to per- 
ceived father’s attitudes were confirmed, but that 
the dr opout group would have significantly higher 
Concentration relative to perceived father’s atti- 
tudes Was rejected by the findings. Results showed 
that the S’s perception of father’s attitudes rela- 
tive to concentration did not significantly differ- 
entiate dropouts from non-dropouts. 


Discussion 


. This study investigated a number of variables 
m familial, personality, and vocational areas 
Which might be used to differentiate male school 
dropouts from high school students. Education of 
Parents ; levels of difficulty, responsibility, and 
Prestige associated with the father’s occupation; 
and the degree of family encouragement on mat- 
ters concerning education proved to be rather 
Powerful variables in differentiating the two dis- 
tinct groups, with significantly less favorable 
®asures for the dropout group. —— 

e j p e of his relationship with 
father, of father’s attitudes toward him in terms 
= acceptance and avoidance, and of the occupa- 
tional prestige hierarchy were also found to be 
Portant factors. Dropouts would perceive their 
plätionship with father to be significantly less 

itful, they would perceive their fathers’ atti- 
tudes toward them to be significantly lower in 
WcPtance and higher in avoidance, and they 
vould Perceive the occupational prestige hierarchy 
accu ashion which would be significantly less 
rate, 
„The S's erceptions of father’s attitudes toward 
jin in ama with concentration, of parental 
terest in him, and of his own esteem level did 
he satire useful in determining whether or not 

Ould be a school dropout. ; 
met the two motivational variables, achievement 
fou, ation and fear of failure, the former was 
Wag ` t0 be a differentiating factor, but the latter 
“ounpect Dropouts, as compared with their 

parts in high school, would exhibit a sig- 


< 


nificantly lower level of motive to approach 
success. 


occupations, levels of responsibility and difficulty 


and of prestige associated with the occupations 


type which could be characterized by significantly 
i difficulty, and 
prestige. It must be mentioned, however, that a 
good number of Ss answered “uncertain” to the 
question about their future occupations (see 


Table 2.—Certainty and Uncertainty of Occupational 


Choice 
ee 
ee Sooo 


Occupational Chi- 


Choice Total square 


Certain Uncertain 


--— es 


Dropouts 16 56 72 
Non-drop- 

outs 34 45 77 

Total 50 99 149 8.11* 


+p = 01 


Of the seventy-seven non-dropouts, thirty-four 
expressed their occupational choice and forty- 
three marked uncertain. Among the seventy-two 
dropouts, sixteen were certain and fifty-six were 
uncertain. These frequencies yielded a chi-square 
value of 8.11 which is significant beyond the .01 
level. 

This would indicate that the S’s uncertainty 
about his future occupations could be considered 
as a variable in the school-dropout problems and 
that the probability that dropouts are uncertain 
about future occupations would be significantly 
greater than the probability that their counter- 
parts in high school are uncertain about future 


occupations. 
FOOTNOTE 


1. The author would like to thank Donald Thompson 
for his assistance with the collection of data. 
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ABSTRACT 


In order to evaluate whether the blind can profit from “speed listening” training, sixty-six blind high school 
Students were divided into matched experimental (E) and control (C) groups. Using the pitch altering method of 


Speeding up tape re 


the C group received similar training at the standard 175 
Prehension in the posttest administered at 300 wpm. Alth 


corded material, training was given the E group at 275 and 300 words per minute (wpm) while 
wpm level. The E group did significantly better in com- 
ough a clear-cut training effect was obtained, the degree 


of improvement in comprehension due to this training was not large. 


WHILE THE blind are not markedly inferior 
to their sighted peers on appropriate standard 
Intelligence measures (2, 18), they still suffer 
notably on many school related achievement esti- 
Mates ( 13, 16). Probably the major reason for 

is relative lack of achievement is that they have 
à substantially slower rate of assimilating text- 

ok information. For example, after computing 
a mean on data obtained by Foulke (11) it was 
found that practiced adult Braille readers aver- 
age only 110 wpm. It has long been known that 

any sighted adults read similar materials in 
Print at 400 to 500 wpm and above (20). Using 
recorded materials, “reading” rates are generally 
i2 the 150 to 175 wpm range (15, 17). Of course, 
-ere the rate is dependent on the speed of speak- 
Ing of the person who made the recording and this 
Yate is still far below typical reading rates for 
“ghted people. The blind person certainly suffers 
n academic and vocational competition as a result 
of lower reading rates. He must either spend a 
Sreat deal more time in reading or gain less infor- 
“ation than his sighted peers. A question of con- 
“Iderable practical importance to the blind arises: 
can methods be devised whereby the blind can 
pore effectively compete in reading rates with 
“lt sighted equals? 
th ecenily, pea have been made to assess 
t , Cicacy of methods designed to increase lis- 
iling rates. The time compressed speech method, 
isa lving the elimination of word segments, has 
bre, Only mild improvements in rate before com- 
Nic, nsion suffers (5, 10, 12). A second tech- 
ings, the pitch altering or rapid speech method 
at Olves havine recorded materials played back 
Leo, ster rates than those at which they were 
orded. This technique results in an increase in 


bi e 

voch and a distortion of timbre of the human 
“Deca rom a practical vantage point the rapid 
Drege method seems preferable to the time com- 


Speech technique since the rapid speech 


method does not require the use of special per- 
sonnel, tapes, or apparatus in developing mate- 
rial. This method does require a modification of 
the tape recorder used in presenting the material, 
but this modification is technically simple and 
inexpensive. These issues are germane but of 
greater import is the fact that the rapid speech 
method has also been unsuccessful in substan- 
tially increasing listening rates since comprehen- 
sion decreases rapidly as the wpm rate is in- 
creased (7, 17). 

Although little practical value has accrued from 
research in this area, all published studies known 
to the authors on the pitch altering method have 
one severe limitation; they have not attempted 
to ascertain whether appropriate training would 
lead to adequate comprehension at increased lis- 
tening rates. In sighted people speed reading 
training typically leads to noteworthy improve- 
ment of reading rates without reduction of com- 
prehension (3, 6, 14, 21). Can a similar type of 
training lead to improved listening rates for the 
blind as well? 

Conflicting results have recently been reported 
regarding whether practice can substantially in- 
crease the level of comprehension of time com- 
pressed speech (9, 18, 19). Unfortunately each 
of these studies suffers from major methodolog- 
ical problems and it is difficult to evaluate them 
unambiguously. Both Foulke (9) who found no 
effects of practice and Orr and Friedman (18) 
who found positive results used Ss as their own 
controls. A design of this nature should only be 
used when it is fairly certain that factors such 
as accumulation of fatigue, increased test sophis- 
tication, rapport with the examiner, and familiar- 
ity with routines are not important variables, In 
investigations of practice effects each of these 
variables could have an influence and neither of 
the reports indicate any attempts to contro] for 
them. In the Orr, Friedman, and Williams study 
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rol Ss were employed but did not prac- 
Peo ek listening speeds nor did they take 
the short tests after each session that the e 
mental Ss were administered. The Sp pe ie 
found in the experimental Ss could i 
due to increased test sophistication. or cae e p S 
of some of the other variables mentioned. n addi 
tion, in this latter study, eight different compari- 
sons were made between control and E 
tal Ss, and two significant differences were o 


pressed speech. 


The purpose of this 
whether a properly controlled ey 


( pitch-altereq 
Speech), 

While it should be recognized that a wide vari- 
ety of parameters might 


profitably be studied 
within the context of this 


pre- and post-traini 
via objective multiple-choice q 


mini ng 
hing over 


Method 
Subjects, Sixty-six high schoo] students who 
had been totally blind since at least the sixth year 
of life were selected for the study, Cooperation 
from three schools fon the blind was necessary 
to obtain a pool of Ss this large, Subjects from 
four schools were given trainin ut in one school 
E group Ss did not Meet preset Standards and 
as a consequence data from this schoo] were ex- 
cluded from the study (ex i ws under 
“procedure”). The Ss were enrolled in either the 
academic or general course in their School, Sub- 
jects were matched in groups on IQ (e 


utoff range 
from 85 to 180), age (cutoff range from 15 to 19), 


and level of comprehension on the pretest Eo a 
als presented at the standard 175 wpm ra E in 
were obtained from school records and T Slee 
all cases based on the Hayes—Binet Inte EA the 
Test or the appropriate verbal sections a the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children or fev 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale. All but a ee 
Ss had been tested within the past 5 year “a To 
data was based on age at the last birthday. 


A ing 
atching, Considering this ae 
€, appropriate t- and F-tests in = q 

of the differences between C a 


k ta- 

; m standard deviations were : P 

tistically significant at the 90 percent leve 
ence. 


i on 
Table 1.—Comparative Means and Standard Deviati ups 
Matching Variables for Experimenta] and Control 


Experimental Control — 

Mean SD Mean 5D 
Score 15.67 4.98 15,70 p 
Age "6.50 1.03 16,061 


IQ 1 


re 
aterials, A Lafayette tape the 


n 

> as employed to prese: j 

Rr itd reading material and the comprehen h 
questions, i repare 

having Tar S. Special tapes were prep: 


a histori’ 

, textbook type Materials (stories, his yds 

hes Science lessons) of approximately 875 Tons 

po Wed by ten 5-foil multiple-choice ques" a8 

SP the C'eon ition each textbook selection es? 

te standard 175 wpm rate. r th? 

Toximately 5 minutes in length. For pre 

- €ntica] passages and as acta, 
z ut the passage w m rate was C74 
mined by the pe Press of the Ss, The quest! 


The ays Presented at the 175 wpm rab 
h assages 
stude: who ha, 
blind, o obtain material at 
wpm for the E 


Corded at 3%, 
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back at 716 feet per second. Using a Variable 
Frequency Power Supply (VFPS) (Model TS 
331, American Foundation for the Blind) in con- 
Junction with the Lafayette tape recorder, the 
Speed of the presentation was brought down to 
275 wpm (approximately no. 88 on the VFPS) 
and 300 wpm (approximately 100 on VFPS). 
Of course the 350 wpm speed was obtained by 
merely playing the tapes at 7% feet per second 
Instead of the 334 speed at which they were re- 
Corded. The VFPS had a somewhat restricted 
range of use and this apparatus could not be em- 
Ployed to produce tape speeds between 300 and 
wpm. As a consequence, the 325 wpm level 
Was obtained by attaching a variable voltage D.C. 
Power supply (Model 5050, Lafayette Instrument 
Co.) toa D.C. operated tape recorder (Model 301, 
Martel) and recording tapes at a specific slowed 
down rate. When replayed at 334 feet per second, 
this resulted in a recording at 325 wpm. 

Procedure. Three trials of taped material pre- 
Sented at the 175 wpm rate with appropriate 
Comprehension checks were administered to all 
Sina pretest session. After using Ss scores 
along with IQ and age data for developing the 
matched conditions, an E and a C group were 
formed. In an attempt to standardize motivation 
of the two groups, they were informed that the 
Purpose of the study was to ascertain which of 
two training methods was superior for develop- 
VL good comprehension of speed listening. To the 
Ss the control group was referred to as Experi- 
Menta] Group 1. They were told that they should 
attempt to improve their comprehension skills 
With material given at normal speed in order to 
determine if they could comprehend well when the 
Material was later speeded up. Experimental 
Toup 2 Ss (the actual experimental group) gore 
told that they were to attempt to keep comprehen- 
nn level up when material was presented at in- 
Cteasing]y faster speeds. All Ss were given their 
Scores from the previous session when they began 
i new session. Using standardized instructions 
e experimenter attempted to motivate the Ss 
n this time to improve their concentration and 
t ir Scores on the comprehension checks. This 
s of technique has been employed in many 
Ri reading courses. The control group was 
ween exactly the same number of 3-trial sessions, 
tig identical materials and multiple-choice ques- 
Ons ag the experimental group. The passages 
ned to by the control group were always ad 
ed at 175 wpm until the posttesting perot 
Up , the experimental group material was pee 
ange Wpm rate after the pretest. Our pilot bre 

that other related research reports (12) suggeste 
Maj e critical point at which Ss first experience 
tty E difficulty in comprehension is in the vicin- 
tonga 275 wpm. All groups in the experimental 
. T “tion began at this level with a 3-trial session. 
a the experimenters used the performance of Ss 
© first school as a guide to determining the 


lig 


highest wpm level, with adequate comprehension, 
that they could reasonably expect would be at- 
tained within the agreed upon time constraints 
for the use of Ss at the other schools. To maxi- 
mize the probability of demonstrating a signifi- 
cant training effect within a reasonable time limit, 
flexibility was embodied in the training schedule 
employed at the first school. At this school the 
experimenters allowed one session each for a pre- 
and posttest and a maximum of eight sessions for 
training. The experimenters were prepared for 
the possibility of training up to and including a 
850 wpm level. However, to insure that the E 
group was not being pushed beyond their compre- 
hension limit, the wpm rate was not increased 
until there was less than a 10 percent difference 
in mean scores between the E and C groups on 
the comprehensive check questions. Furthermore 
the posttest was administered at the last level at 
which less than a 10 percent difference in compre- 
hension scores was obtained. At the first school 
the E group received training at 325 wpm. How- 
ever, since they did not reach the point where 
there was less than a 10 percent difference be- 
tween their scores and the control group at this 
level, the posttest was administered at 300 wpm. 
In the remaining three schools the investigators 
attempted to bring the E groups up to this 300 
wpm level also. Here again the authors employed 
the same two standards: less than a 10 percent 
difference between E and C groups before ad- 
vancement in wpm rate, and posttesting initiated 
at the last level at which less than a 10 percent 
difference had been obtained at the end of train- 
ing. In these schools the experimenters allowed 
for the necessity of additional training to bring 
the E group up to the wpm level of the E group 
at the first school by increasing the maximum 
number of possible training sessions to fourteen. 
With this additional training the experimenters 
were able to bring only two of the remaining 
schools up to the 300 wpm level established by 
the first school. The Ss of the last school did not 
meet this required criterion and were conse- 
quently eliminated from the statistical analysis. 
It might also be mentioned that at this school 
most of the C group Ss were attending regular 
classes in a local high school while none of the 
E group Ss were enrolled in this program. Due 
to scheduling and transportation problems, it was 
not possible to control for this factor in assign- 
ing Ss to groups. The investigators felt that many 
of the C group Ss in this program were more 
adaptable and capable of acquiring training. This 
may have led to the difficulty in bringing E group 
Ss up to the same comprehension level as C group 
Ss when the E group was receiving practice at 
high wpm rates. During pretest, training, and 
posttest periods no more than two 3-trial ses- 
sions were administered in any one day and these 
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sessions were always separated by at least a 2- 


As anticipated, there was a significant decre- 
hour rest period. The sessions typically lasted 


ment in comprehension from the pretest ee 
i 5 minutes istered at 175 wpm to the posttest TA ontról 
approximately 45 minutes, wpm. Both the experimental and the c 
Results 


y e 
groups displayed this decrement. Of course a 
£ 15.67 right (52.2 significant interaction tr ar that the exh ont 
roup had a mean of 15.67 rig : mental group showed significan y saat 
pes on the pretest administered at 17 5 wpm than tes conti] group. Looking at the seine 
while the C group obtained a mean of 15.70 right this vantage point, the control group disp Ye ha 
(52.3 percent) on this same test. On the posttest 20.3 percent decrement in performance o L Te 
administered at 300 wpm for both the E and C posttest while the 10.8 percent decrement o ange 
groups, the E group received a mean of 12.42 experimental group on this test indicates , by 
i y Sp ie a training resulted in reducing this decremen 
4.0 percent). : approximately one-half. 5 
nce in favor of the experi- ie roug pm mparison purposes with sr 
lest. Considering the dec- Studies, the present authors found an 18.1 a 
the pretest given at normal cent posttest difference favoring the E ae 
00 wpm, the E nsion was evaluated via compa 
while the C group showed a 20.3 percent decrease in ths ee 
lative terms, using pretest 7 


‘ sch 
; Some readers might be critical of this resear 
Se rate. If this meas- 5 S e DO critica centage: 0 
ure is employed, the experimental group shows an ped on the grounds that the percentag 
18.1 percent improvement over the control group orrect responses 

after practice, 


as 
for both E and C groups W 
low on th 


cen 

t (41.4 percent and 32.0 percen” 
iance was respectively), The Y 

employed to analyze the r 


A2~x2 factorial analysis of var 
) training in speed listening fa, 


ing 
bass” the posttest accordi or 
; :05. The pretest vs posttest to the typica] academic standard of 60 percent 
factor resulted in an F (1, 64) = 80.25. ‘ i 


1 e following: (a) It is dificult - 

: aid in evaluating the sig: Justify any so called objective standard for ev 0 

nificance of this interaction As predicted, the sig ating test Scores, unless that Standard is base ati 
nificant difference in ee een! m te De- — Fens ene relationship to F protested: 
a ha T a Corre ba! ‘ine Most j Ustifications of Pekar kel however’ 
a Sone : are based a relatio” 
ence between the stoups on the pretest with F Dor es a Presumed but unknown r ‘rerio? 
(1, 128) = 0.001; p >, pP Ot test scores to such a validating criteri o 
2 (b) It is Well known tha any good test aons” P 
Discussion ele t neo? an achievement test oS re- 

. tha ` i 

The results of the analysis of variance and the | ceive 90 tenga all a a Sn — di cult 
ewman— euls test Supported the initia] hypoth- that n all y We Ote correg ae corre’ 
ape trainin does Significantly influence the n attem ton below bie te to insu” ad 
mee af bling Students to comprehend textbook- that Ss re éi Si f ia prs i t ee scores of 2h 
ing method. 2t iS speeded ip via the pitch alter- proximately 59 percent ¢ rect, This was larg t 
Sri es However, © 9.4 percent difference Successful as A rigs ok a 52.2 pere n 
“hil ee p favor of the experimental group, rorrect and th © a a t correc js 

while statis ically significan , is not very large, © pretest e C group 52.3 percen ing th 

- (d) The explanation for us 
Table 2.—Comparison of Grou 


DS on Pretest and Posttest Measures of Comprehensi 
t eneng on 
ae 


n 
me 


t 
wee 
Mean % Corre 
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approach is quite simple. The experimenters were 
not interested in developing multiple-choice ques- 
tions in such a manner that Ss could receive good 
Srades on the tests. Instead, they wished to deter- 
mine whether speed listening training of the E 
Sroup would result in better achievement of this 
Sroup as compared to the C group. To accomplish 
‘his objective they employed the well accepted 
Practice of encouraging the most accurate deline- 
ation of the underlying individual differences in 
this achievement by developing a criterion meas- 
ure in which about 50 percent of the items were 
Passed (1, 4,8). 

While three previous published reports (9, 18, 
19) have investigated the effects of practice on 
Comprehension of time compressed speech, both 
the Conflicting results and methodological prob- 
lems noted previously lead to difficulties in inter- 
breting their conclusions. The present study 
employed what the authors consider a more appro- 
Driate design and investigated speech that was 
Speedeq up via the pitch altering method. Clear- 
cut training effects were obtained although the 
degree of improvement in comprehension due to 
this training was not large. In part this was per- 
haps due to the fact that limited time prevented 
the investigators from training at listening rates 
iN excess of 325 wpm. The control group showed 
à decrement in comprehension of only 20.3 per- 
“ent on the posttest. At higher speeds this dec- 
‘ement might have been larger and training 
therefore might have resulted in more noteworthy 
improvement over this decrement. An investiga- 
‘on involving a more extensive training schedule 
Might answer the question of whether additional 
raining at higher wpm levels leads to more sig- 

‘ficant improvement over a control group’s per- 
ormance, a 1 

However irpose of this study was merely 
a arae erren k effect could be obtained. 
a these results are reliable, as the authors believe 
he are, parameters such as training methods, 
Subject characteristics, and schedules of intra- 
amd ‘inter-distributions of practice might now be 
Profitably studied to determine optimal conditions 
id roducing significant increases in comprehen- 
h n, In view of these results and the previously 

Sted Practical advantages of the pitch altering 
Method for speeding up taped material, it appears 
` this technique has not been given sufficient 


arch attention. 
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ABSTRACT 
Although nonye 


rbal cues are often avail: 
aural stimul 


st 


nch Listening Examinations A 
tested by television or by au ei 
ed by the two media. The a 


: e 
“om G TEACHERS of foreign languages compare with scores obtained from an audio-taP 
ere appe: as i ion? 
F Ppears to be a consensus that teaching presentation ? ; ; dies re 
guage as communication has become an ac- here are in the literature various studies al 
cepted aim of the oreign language teacher porting test Scores obtained under audio-visu 
throughout the world? (6:196). It seems to fol- (including ) ` 7 a Carpenter an 
ow that proficiency in foreign language com- others (2) Siggest Cet coe conditions 
munication would be most validly evaluated when economies of + i be introduce 
test stimuli most cl ly simulat i ion pido’ and money might e | + ture 
losely simulate or approximate Y Motion picture testin and that motion pictur 
io ree aidonan with native speakers, esting could Provide eaten standardized stim 
_ The ocus of this Paper is upon the testing of uli. Curtis and Ky red the resu 
listening ability. In a standardized examination rom giving the Terna compared the 2 Tes 
ae ìs usually assessed by presenting aural T, under normal pencil a paper con! i 
s cal broadcast from an audio-tape, This ig an | tions and under Ty presentation, (the timi” 
oe pee ae i telephone Conversa, Was varied) Even under speeded conditions 
. ceal- » tace-to-face communication Score ; A rela 
contextual and nonverbal cueg are available, Th highly a t s roreeted presentation econ 
role of nonverbal cues has been di pone re mally presented test s Pic” 
Rivers: nee ap Fargo and others (4) adapted the Peabody by 
ure Vocabulary Test for group administration | P 
Over and above the clues provided p means of television, “scores "4 
p f A They found that 4 
sound sequences, we convey further ele- AA M group administration woul indi 
ments of meaning by body movements ier Significantly from those obtained in Wig 
slight changes in breathing, length of opa administratio » Parenthetically, admino 
pauses, and degrees of empha” ne tration referred both to the giying of most Tinis 
comprehension of oral communication is e and to the Presentation of test items. Te oot 
complete without taking these aspects ) Presented an elementary school science tjo? 
into consideration as further delimita- Fa pi Slides with a synchronized transcriP hen 
‘0 Of the message (6:198). tat af comparison with a comparable oan 
. Obviously, in teaching, the foreign language higher mod that students achieved signi ode 0f 
instructor Provides nonverbal cues. Thus not on] Presentat, 20 m as on the audio-visual m tudy, 
are these cues available in many face-to-face Hop in mi a a tangentially related each? 
conversations, but hey are present also in the | ad nists d others (5) compared TV and rest 
teacher-learney dialogue, Consequently, it would (Interaction of the etropolitan Salene? wer? 
seem that one mj it improve the testing of presente ine Level, Form Am). Test nay os qv: 
listening comprehensi by using a Video-tape | There wo,” the usual test booklet—no ye De 
which could offer nonverbal cues such as hand | tween mere no Significant mean differen¢ 
gestures and lip movements—in addition to aural Wi and teacher administrations. 8° 
stimuli. One would expect that the Presentation studies mone Ption (the Tennis zencart ren 
of a foreign language listening test by video-tape e Presentatige ate Mat isk terms of hes ‘a 
would be more verisimilar (ang would involve audio-visual meding ns tation wks the ust 
the students more) than the Presentation of the | “live Administration omPaxable wi 
same material by audio-tape. But how would Subjecte g 
listening test scores obtained from the Supposedly Subjects i u Jects and Procedure tuden” 
more valid, realistic, and vivid TV Presentation who took the fins examinee All those s “A 


examinations in secon 
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French courses at the University of Illinois dur- 
ing the 1966-1967 academic year. For the first 
Semester, listening examination scores were ob- 
tained for 588 students; during the second 
Semester, 321 students were tested. It should be 
noted that, at the time of this study, French 
courses 103* and 104* differed from the 103 and 
104 sequence. Starred(*) sections, usually con- 
Sisting of transfer students, concentrated on 
reading skills. Students in starred sections spent 
little time in the language laboratories. 

With the permission of the Modern Language 
Association (MLA), a video-tape was made from 
he Script of the listening section of the Form MB 
MLA French examination. Native French 
Speakers were selected as actors on the basis of 
Studio auditions. Because the investigators did not 
Wish to confound contextual and nonverbal cues, 
Scenery and costumes were not used. An audio- 
tape was recorded from the video-tape to insure 
Comparability for the experiment. The final bani 
ape was reviewed by members of the es 1 

epartment, evaluation specialists, and — E 
Although the finished video-tape may ia ee 
Professional polish, all reviewers agreed that its 


technical quality was sufficiently high for the 
study. 

This experiment was conducted twice, at the 
end of the fall and spring semesters of the 1966- 
67 academic year, under virtually identical con- 
ditions. In both instances, various sections of 
second year French classes were randomly 
assigned to auditoriums having TV and audio 
receiving capabilities. Starred sections and regu- 
lar sections were placed in different sets of 
auditoriums. The video-tape was broadcast from 
the campus television station, and the audio-tape 
was transmitted from the university radio station. 
In every auditorium, a professor or teaching 
assistant from the French Department was in 
charge of the testing. 

As with any “real world” research, some 
problems were encountered which tended to 
weaken the experimental control over aspects of 
the study. During the first semester’s testing, 
there were technical difficulties (e.g., professors 
not turning on the TV receivers) in the audi- 
toriums used by French 103 and 104 students. 
These difficulties necessitated a rebroadcast of the 
video-tape and the administration of the reading 


i E , 
Table 1 Comparison of Audio and Video Listening Examination Scores 


—>:eO ee 
—<CC-—————e ee Xx 


First Semester 


Mean N t 
Course Mode Mean SD 
eS 
32 107 
Plo3 Kaaso 21.26 6.3 7 na 
F103 Video 20. 59 STT 108 
2 113 
P103% Audio 15.70 4.25 pr 
34 Ta 
103% Video 16.22 
40 35 
Mog Audio 25.06 4.4 p= 
8 
Pog Video 24.46 4.74 4 
78 
P1O4% Audio 18.05 hehe -1.104 
28 
Mog Video 1 oe a: ARO EE E S E 
nga nore Second Semester 
98 
Mos Audio 18.67 5496 at 247 
g 4,31 94 
103 Video 19.40 
59 
“104 Audio 27.12 oe 812 
7 o 
P Video 26.57 ial i 
‘N, 


ner 
Ne is Significant at the .05 level. 
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iti isons were concerned with 
pain in Lepa methods. With the 
inclusi : of a no confirmation treatment, the 
— ation provided an evaluation of a total of 
be as in response confirmation. 


instructional Materials 


investigators prepared a 378-frame linear 
Rt, on medical terminology adapted from 
Sorone of a programmed text (13). The pro- 
gram frames, which called for fro 


medica] terms 


Five mimeographed versions of the program 
were prepared to accommodate the various treat- 


ment Conditions. Essentially th 
Was used for each 


Variation in res 


pre- 

consequently from 
changing any responses after a program Segment 
had been advanced. 


One of the experimenta 
described as 2 procedure co 


of the frame material. 
The second confirmation 


asi sked until the required response 
parar ha the mask is removed, the Student’, 
is made. hic rreh response, and the eliciting 
cui aa n be viewed simultaneously. This pro- 
a poten allows the response to he 
ce ’ 


i ' ‘jal is 
confirmed in isolation, but the fr ame mater 
available for review. 


E n e 
This second confirmation variation w sharr 
possible on the teaching machine by pee: r m 
the frame window of the device. The ate Ss 
tion kept the frame material as well phallic q 
response in view after the program was a 
to expose the correct response. 


si- 
The third variation provided for eT -i 
bility that conventional modes of oe k e- 
such as represented by the first procedu etii 
tioned, succeed in weakening the asso Frame 
between the response and its eliciting te his 
Material. In this treatment, the S wie avs 
response through the cut-out in the pas ae 0 
dow and moved the frame up and out o 


° art 
its entirety; if a long frame, only the ital Ean 
of the context was included in the ap 

henever a frame required multiple sg rele- 
all parts of it were fed back regardless 0 


aS the 
in 
€ actual response terms with 
context were not made 


; ‘yom 
In fact, the format Was shifted slightly : 


is variation, in Which the 
firmed in context, required 
complete feedback Materia]. 


e 
aviation, in Which the resp the 
Was highlighted in context, was designed e the 
al or a comparison wit witz 
Y Krumboltz and B he pre- 
id not differ from the con” 
one except that the Specific response jiza- 
firme in Context wag highlighted by capita 
tion and y derli ing, ent 
e fifth variation represented a treatm 
° function as a control proceduri ga 
achine, in this case, was used were 
rames of the Program which rnin 
in all respects with the basic m that 
and format described above, excep itte 
confi ion of the Correct response was ae 
altogeth r. Subjects merely proceeded to the 
Tame aft 


on- 
response was “the 
Ss to attend to 


r making the required responses. j of 
The owing summarizes the five method 
PYrovidin nfirmation in the study: 
1. Re 


; dis” 
Sponse confirmed. in isolation ae 
layed in absence of frame material 
tion / fr 


“me absent), -a te Oe 
Response confirmed. in isolation ifra 6 
Presence o rame material (isolation/ 
Present). t not 
Ss Response confirmed in context bu 
Mohlignted (context/not highlighted). ig’ 


": “vesponse confirmed in context ate 
lighted bY capitalization and underlin 
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the correct response(s) (context/high- 
lighted). 

3. Response not confirmed (no confirma- 
tion). 


Test Materials 


Four daily posttests were constructed to cover 
the material studied during each of four instruc- 
tional sessions. The number of items in the daily 
tests ranged from thirty to forty, with a com- 
bined total of 120. Each test was composed of 
four subtests. In Subtest I Ss were instructed to 
recall medical word parts. For example, when 
Presented with “tumor” the S was expected to 
respond in writing with its equivalent medical 
Word part “oma.” Subtest II reversed the task 
requiring Ss to supply the meaning of a 
medical word part. In this case, for example, 
“carcin” was presented as the test item used to 
elicit the response “cancer.” Subtest III test 
items were definitional phrases, such as “‘cancer- 
ous tumor,” which required Ss to recall the 
medical term, in this instance “carcinoma.” In 
Subtest IV medical term test items were pre- 
Sented to measure proficiency in the recall of 
definitions. 

A comprehensive post-program test, contain- 
ing five subtests, was also administered. The first 
four subtests were designed in the Same way as 
the daily tests. Subtest V was assigned a gen- 
eralization or transfer function. In this subtest, 
Ss had to provide definitions for medical terms 
that were not taught in the program. For ex- 
ample, one of the items included in the test was 
“melanocarcinoma,” which was a unique medical 
term as far as each S’s experience with the pro- 
Sram was concerned. The individual word parts 
In this term, on the other hand, had been en- 
countered by themselves and as parts of a variety 
of different medical terms in the program. Sub- 
Jects were expected to respond in this instance 
With “black cancerous tumor,” or any approxi- 
Mate definition, indicating their ability to apply 
the information they had acquired in the pro- 
Sram to new situations. 

In the post-program test, Subtests I and IT each 
;Mprised twenty items, while Subtests III and 
av each comprised thirty-two items. Subtest V 


“Mprised of thirty-four items. 


Methodology 


ta “bjects, The data to be reported were ob- 
de ed from ninety-six freshman engineering stu- 
W ts at Northeastern University, Boston. They 
Jeet randomly selected from a volunteer sub- 
Se, POOl and were paid for their participation. 
Stug teen females were included among the Ss. 
ica] nts reporting previous experience in med- 
to rd Medically allied fields were not allowed 

eas Ss. 

i Jects were randomly assigned to one of five 


~ 


—— 


With each group having a 
planned sample size of twenty. Five students 
the prescribed sessions. Two 
of these were Students who had been designated 


the first session. Three other Students dropped 
out during the instructional sessions for various 
reasons (two from the no confirmation group; 
one from the isolation/frame absent group). An 
administrative mishap increased the size of the 
isolation/frame present group to twenty-one. 

Procedure. Subjects were allowed to schedule 
themselves for anytime during a 14-hour day, 
and were required to complete the program in 
four consecutive daily sessions. The maximum 
number of Ss permitted to be scheduled during 
any single hour was ten. Each $S was given a 
prescribed number of frames (approximately 
ninety-five) to complete during each session. The 
daily tests were given immediately after com- 
pletion of the programmed units. The compre- 
hensive post-program test was administered on 
the fifth consecutive day. 

Each session was scheduled for 2 hours, but 
the majority of Ss were able to complete the 
assigned frames and daily test in approximately 
1144 hours. Subjects reported to a study center 
where two, and sometimes three, monitors were 
in constant attendance. On the first day the mon- 
itors spent about 10 minutes at the beginning 
of the session giving individualized instructions 
to each S on the use of the device and on the re- 
quirements of the program and daily tests. All 
Ss were instructed to print their responses. 
Monitors handed out programs and test mate- 
rials as they were needed and recorded the 
daily program completion times for each S. 
On the fifth day monitors again spent a few 
minutes with each S to discuss the administra- 
tive aspects of the comprehensive post-program 
test. 

The teaching machine used for program pres- 
entation was also used for test administration. 
The device allowed test items, enclosed in frames 
similar to the programmed material, to be ex- 
posed one at a time, and prevented Ss from 
seeing items more than once. For both the daily 
and comprehensive tests, the subtest adminis- 
tration sequence was I, III, II, IV for half of the 
Ss in each group, and II, IV, I, III for the other 
half in each group. Subtest V was presented as 
the last part of the comprehensive test for all 
groups. Each S was instructed to formulate 
words and definitions to the best of his ability 
and to spell his test answers as accurately as 


possible. 


Results 


Program Performance. Both the amount of 
time taken by a S to complete all of the four pro- 
grammed units and the total number of correct 
responses for each of the units were examined 
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ee oe mas 

ine whether program performance wa 
eae any of the confirmation variations. 
The first column of Table 1 contains the mean 


omissions, were considered as errors. A one-way 


analysis of variance on the correct response data 
indicated that the differences acr 


In the second column of 
Table 1 also were not found to be significant 
(F< 
Table 1.—Means and Standard Deviations of Number of 
Correct Program Responses and 


Program Completion 
Times (Minutes) 


on Procedure Correct Responses Completion Time 


a RN 
M SD M SD 
Tsolation/frame absent 


1031.0 42.0 328.9 43.2 
Tsolation/frame Present 1025,3 


Context/not highlighted 1011.0 81.1 


Context/highlighted 1002.3 64.8 


No Confirmation 


992,9 85.1 


program re- 
est item re- 


Confirmation Procedure 


Accurately 
Reproduced 


Isolation/frame absent 
Isolation/frame present 
Context/not highlighted 
Context/highlighted 


No Confirmation 


s i vith 
izable or indicated possible confusions Ww 
oie Spelled medical terms in the n a 
Consequently, different response accuracy bret 
gories were used in evaluating the results ai sae 
test items eliciting medical terms. These TS ie 
(1) Term is accurately spelled. (2) Term be 
correctly spelled: one letter is either inco TE 
added, omitted, or transposed. The mae fe 
does not change the meaning of the term ae 
dicate a confusion With another term in the eri 
gram. (3) Term is incorrectly spelled : two le 
are incorrect, ad 
the restrictions observed in category 2. jel 
etermining whether the required a 
was still recognizable when more than ae a 
ri i misspelling prove Hie 
be unreliable. This was especially true in scoring 
the short medical word parts, , ‘os 
Spelling inaccuracies did not create amece 
in determining the adequacy of the respons lical 
the test items requiring definitions of ane 
terms. Rather, deviations from the wording for 
lized in the program provided the basis SS 
Scoring these responses. The following Ging g 
were used: Subject responded yib i did 
nition provided by the program. (2) Subjec hê 
not use the definition used in the program. 


sys tial 
definition, however, conveys the same esse galt 
meaning and does not indicate a confusion 
another Medical t 


erm or definition in the pr° 

gram. 
Three 
ny res 


categori 


gtd 
the two etiam ae 
daily test scores : o 
an overall measur 


of Responses fi 
tention 


or the Vario esponse Accuracy 
i Spon; 
T us R 


es 
Definition Test Respons 


Accurately 
a 
Accurately pagent 
Worded Accept ion 
Approximat 
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Table 3.—Com i 
x prehensive Post-Program Test: Means and Standard Deviati 7: 
Accuracy Categories as a Function of Confirmation Procedure and ca Tne a for fie Veco commen 


Spelling 
Inaccuracy 


Accurately 
Reproduced 


Confirmation Procedure 


Medical Term Test Responses 


0 to l-Letter 


Definition Test Responses 


0 to 2-Letter Accurately 
Spelling Accurately Worded and 
Inaccuracy Worded Acceptable 
Approximation 


Isolation/frame absent 
Isolation/frame present 
Context/not highlighted 
Context/highlighted 


No Confirmation 


immediate retention. In addition, scores from 
Subtest I (medical word parts) were combined 
With those of Subtest III (complete medical 
terms) to provide a mean score for medical termi- 
nology test responses. Further, scores from Sub- 
tests II (meaning of medical word parts) and 
IV (meaning of medical terms) were combined 
for the definition test items. These combined 
subtests were found to be significantly inter- 
correlated for all treatment groups in both the 
daily and post-program tests. The correlation 
coefficients ranged from +.78 to +.91. 

As can be seen from Tables 2 and 3, the im- 
Mediate tests and the post-program test produced 
essentially the same results. While four of _the 
Confirmation treatments appear to have little 
differential effect on test performance, the mean 
Scores for the context/highlighted group are 
Noticeably lower on both tests for the two types 
of retention test items. Lower scores for this 
8roup are consistent across all of the response 
accuracy categories. One-way analyses of vari- 
ance for each of the categories, however, failed 
to demonstrate any significant differences among 
ay of the confirmation treatments at the .05 
eve], ; 

As stated earlier, Subtest V was designed to 
Measure ability to define new medical terms com- 
Dose of combinations of word parts that were 
Practiced in the program. Results of this subtest, 
considered to reflect proficiency in transferring 
S aDbplying previously acquired information, are 
copyn in Table 4. The differentiation among the 
vi nfirmation treatments closely parallels the pre- 
of “Sly presented test findings. Again, analyses 
Men tiance indicated that the different treat- 
s ce S had no significant effects either when the 
Were ately worded” definition test responses 
DA Considered independently, F (4, 91)= 0.78; 
aee or when they were combined with the 
b \“Plable approximation,” F(4, 91) = 0.76; 


Table 4.—Comprehensive Post-Program Test, Subtest V: 
Means and Standard Deviations of Definition Test Re- 
sponses for Two Response Accuracy Categories as a Func- 
tion of Confirmation Procedure 


pam 
Accurately Worded 


Confirmation Procedure Accurately and Acceptable 
Worded Approximation 

M SD M SD 

Isolation/frame absent 21,1 6.7 21.8 6.7 
Isolation/frame present 20.8 75 Mé 7.6 
Context/not highlighted 20.4 6.9 21.2 7.3 
Context/highlighted 17.6 6.5 18.4 6.6 
No Confirmation 20.8 6.3 21.4 9.2 

Discussion 


Overall, the results of this investigation are 
consistent with previously reported findings (1, 
38, 4, 7, 11, 12, 14). Significant differences in 
retention test scores were not found to be asso- 
ciated with the presence versus the absence of 
confirmation during program administration. The 
complexity of the response required by the pro- 
gram does not appear to be an important de- 
terminant, The lack of any significant effect was 
evidenced for the two distinct types of responses: 
the novel medical terms and the more meaningful 
definitions. An additional consideration, the 
ability to reproduce such responses either with 
absolute accuracy or with varying degrees of 
preciseness, was not found to be influenced by 
providing or withholding confirmation. 

The contention proposed earlier by the present 
investigators that previous studies in the area of 
confirmation might have had their effects nullified 
through isolating the confirmed response from its 
appropriate context cannot be supported by the 
nrocant fAndinos PRetentinn test scares were not 
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; supplying frame content along with 
g ae and contrary to the finding 
reported by Krumboltz and Bonawitz (6), pro- 
viding confirmation in context did not result in 
superior test performance on test items measur- 
ing proficiency in the application of principles 
taught by the program. 

One of the most consistent positive findings 
from studies investigating the effects of con- 
firmation in programmed 
significantly poorer performance associated with 


omission of confirmation has a signi 
on program error rate. 


What, then, is the role of confirmation i 
grammed learning? Prog 


completion time 


p 1 » Yemained unaffected by the 
manipulation of confirmation, 


If, on the other hand, learners utilized con- 
firmation items as binary information to indicate 
whether they were ‘right? or “Wrong,” the feed- 
back provision, while perhaps not effective in 
terms of response learning, should have some 
effect on associative learning, In this instance, 
we would expect retention tests requiring the 
recall of associations between medica] terms and 
their definitions to demonstrate the beneficia] 
aspects of confirmation; and this esp 


ecially go 
when confirmation items contain a restatement 


of the intended associations. The present findings 
failed, as well, to support this expectation. a 
For self-instructional linear programs es 
designed with continuous rather than at 
frame sequences, that deliberately feature wets 
repetition practice, that maintain a low et 
rate, and that provide for frequent reviev re 
appears that the information supplied by c 


n 
firmation is largely redundant and has no i 
structional value, 


FOOTNOTE 


1. This report is part of a larger study supported by 
Grant OE-7-31-0570 from the Bureau of a of 
Office of Education, United States Departme: 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
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FIELD NEWS 


THE NATIONAL ENDOWMENT for the Humanities 
has announced the establishment of two additional 
Centers for the National Humanities Series adminis- 
tered by the Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 
Foundation of Princeton, New Jersey. A Midwestern 
Center will be established at The University of Wis- 
consin—Madison, and a Western Center at the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles. 

The establishment of these two additional Centers 
has been prompted by initial success in establishing the 
Humanities Series, Conceived to be primarily for adult 
education, the National Humanities Series is an integral 
part of the Endowment’s effort to bring humanistic 
knowledge and insights to an everwidening audience 
through programs which reassert enduring values as 
they bear on contemporary problems, It employs a 
format in which humanist-lecturers, supported by per- 
formers or audio-visual media make presentations and 
lead discussions on such themes as justice, war and 
peace, alienation, creativity, and urbanization. Mate- 
rials drawn from the various disciplines of the humani- 
ties, including literature, philosophy, history, ethics, 
and jurisprudence provide a basis for these presenta- 
tions. 

In its first year of operation the National Humanities 
Series visited twenty-nine communities in eighteen 
states and in its second year reached sixty communities 
in forty states. A community requesting the series has 
usually received a 2-day visit from several different 
presentation teams, each with its own theme, during 
the course of the year. A typical visitation includes 
appearances by members of the team at factories, cor- 
rectional institutions, service clubs, church and women’s 
groups, and school assemblies, culminating in an eve- 
ning presentation by the full team which is open to the 
public. 

The Midwestern Center, National Humanities Series, 
directed by Robert E. Najen, Director, University Ex- 
tension, University of Wisconsin, has responsibility for 
responding to requests for Wisconsin, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Iowa, and Minnesota. D : 

The Western Center, National Humanities Series, 
directed by Rosalind Loring, Director, Department of 
Daytime Programs and Special Projects, University 
of California, Los Angeles, has responsibility for 
Alaska, Hawaii, Washington, Oregon, California, Mon- 

tana, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico. 
Communities in other states may direct inquiries to: 

Bill Fegan, Wilson Center, National Humanities Series, 

Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation, 

Princeton, NJ. A 

ch will incorporate the 


faculty counseling, and 
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A SYSTEM OF living units whi 
features of classroom, seminar, fa n 
group projects into a college living arrangement wi 

e inaugurated at Northwestern University in the fall 
of 1972. The five living units, to be residential colleges, 
Will embody the concept of learning in a living situa- 
tion and enhance the traditional system of residence 
hall living by creating a program of academic and 
intellectually oriented projects on which both faculty 
and students can engage. : 
opwiembership in the new residential colleges will be 
ana to all undergraduate students from all schools 
den: will include freshmen as well as upperclass stu- 
ts. In addition to resident students, provision 1S 


Willard E. North 
Central Missouri State College 


made for the inclusion of a limited number of student 
non-resident associates, as well. More than 700 students 
and faculty members are scheduled to participate in 
the program. Faculty members or directors will reside 
in or near the residential college units; while other 
faculty, as college associates, will participate in the 
programs and activities of each college. 

Three of the units are to be general or non-thematic 
and will be characterized not so much by their curricu- 
lar orientation as by the character and nature of their 
activity programs, their non-required seminars, and the 
form that is used for self government. The internal 
forms of government and programs of activity will be 
determined by the student and faculty members of the 
colleges. 

Two thematic colleges with specialized interdiscipli- 
nary programs in the areas of community studies, and 
of religion and philosophy, will also be established, The 
Community Studies College will offer a core of academic 
course material, field experience, and seminar-type feed- 
back discussion. Faculty associated with the College 
and the Center for Urban Affairs will teach and super- 
vise these activities. The College hopes to provide inter- 
disciplinary “living and learning” situations for stu- 
dents interested in this subject area. The second the- 
matic college, on religion and philosophy, will place 
emphasis on each member’s independent investigation 
of religious, philosophical, moral, and ethical issues. 
The College will offer a flexible program of informal 
seminars, dinner-discussions, and lectures by students 
and faculty within the College. 

All Colleges will be evaluated at the end of the spring 
quarter as to the success of the program plans and 
ideas and the performance by the University Residen- 
tial College Board. This committee will be drawn from 
students, representing organizations such as Associated 
Student Government, and Resident Halls Association, 
along with faculty and administrators representing 
bodies such as the Faculty Senate Committee on Educa- 
tional Policies and the Dean of Students Office. 

+ $ * è k e 
A PURDUE UNIVERSITY survey shows the nation’s 
teenagers may reject President Nixon’s proposed all 
voluntary army. The number of high school pupils who 
intend to enter the military upon graduation is at a 
20-year low, the recent poll shows. 

More than 17,600 pupils in public and private high 
schools in all fifty states and the District of Columbia 
answered questions in the survey by the Purdue Opin- 
ion Panel. The findings reported are based on the 
replies of a sample of 2,000 pupils matched as closely 
as possible with 1970 census distributions according to 
sex, grade in school, rural or urban residence, and 
geographic region. When the opinion poll asked pupils 
about their future plans in 1951, 11 percent replied 
that they planned to enter the military. This propor- 
tion continued at about the same level for 10 years. 
The percentage of youngsters bound for the military 
began to decline in 1961 and reached its lowest point, 
5 percent, in 1971. 


Other shifts in post-high school plans revealed by 
surveys over the last 20 years are an increase in num- 
bers planning on college and a decrease in those plan- 
ning to go directly to work. In 1951, 35 percent said 
they planned to continue their education in college. 
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This proportion rose steadily to 53 percent in 1968 
and then declined to 40 percent in 1971. 

Besides the 47 percent who say they plan to go 2 
college, an additional 14 percent of pupils in the mos 

ent survey say they intend to get special training 
pe ete than college after graduation. The proportion 
Teno plan to work right after high school fell from 26 
percent in 1951 to 15 percent last year. 

The study sought information not only on future 
plans but also on current expectations in school and 
concerns of pupils. Pupils say they expect to work in 
school this year to acquire knowledge, information, and 
work skills. These choices ranked ahead of other choices 
such as acquiring basic skills, developing understand- 
ing of human behavior, and developing cultural appre- 
ciation. Developing problem-solving skills rated last 
with the pupils. 

Questions of future love and 
concerns of teenagers, 
concerned about their 
Pupils were asked to 
factors, such as friend 
been of concern in th 
future (finding a sui 


marriage are the chief 
the survey shows. They are least 
own values, skills, and behavior. 
check the degree in which ten 
Ship and future occupation, had 
e last year. Family life in the 
table mate) was checked as a 
Source of very much concern or quite a bit of concern 
by 44 percent of the sample. Money (learning to save, 

Owing how to Spend wisely) was in second place as 


a cause for concern, Behavior (lying, cheating) was at 
the bottom, only 17 percent said this was a major 
concern. 


A quarter of 
political attitude 


> 
lean toward conservative views, 


A complete report of Poll 92 
Panel is available from the Measurement and Research 
Center, Purdue University, Lafayette, IN, 47907. The 
price is $2.00 per copy. : g 

THE INITIAL MONOGRAPH of the AACTE series of 
performance-based teacher education (PBTE) has been 
released. Titled Performance-Based Teacher Education: 
What Is the State of the Art?, it is an 
tion by Stanley Elan, Editor, Phi Delta Kappa. He has 


worked closely with the AACTE Committee on per- 
formance-based teacher educa 


pertinent ideas on PBTE and 
this monograph. The price is $2.00. 
The working titles and autho 


of the Purdue Opinion 


rograms, Clifford Foster; An In-Depth Case Study 
of Webster 


T. Giles; “Manche 
Performance-Baseq 
Future, Theodor 


nd price of the mono- 

ner ained by writing the 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, One DuPont Sarela, Washington, D.C, 20036. 

/T DIRECTED at increasing the effecti 

E goah management in the nation 

ap paa is about to begin at the Center 


veness 
S community 
for Improved 


. e 

Education at the Battelle Memorial Institute. Th 

project is supported by a Kellogg grant. — 

During the next 3 years, the Center aes iy es 

closely with the League for Innovation in k; e iy 
nity Colleges and will take a new look a 


° draw 
through earlier research and development. It e Aa 
heavily upon the rational approach to educatio ; 
agement a 
budgeting-evaluation system (PPBES). PPBES P 
vides a s 
tives, nee 
and reven 
Supportin 
uating h 

The 


@. 
in three member colleges of the m 
evaluations are Bro 


Com- 
Cleveland, Ohio; and as agree 
‘ict, Costa Mesa, California. 


apt the new management eS a 

This will include a management gul se of 

workshops employing simulation to demonstrate u com 

models for institutional representatives from e. 
es holding membership in the m A n 

» dissemination of information on t rk- 


. * * a x * 
y7 
k MONTHLY INF ORMATIONAL abstracting Sagie 
BA National Multi-Media Center for Adu er 
ion is 


i n 

is ] now available to individuals, The f aa ed 
A da ed at Montclair State College and is_ ct 
e lose Dlie L of the Adult Education fon 
on inatructic ‘TeS, assesses, and publishes infor adut 


: r 
r materials useful fo 


ndi” 
monthly ion programs. The Center has been Se ci! 


ining abstracts of cari ult 
materials to 400 selecte infor” 
the country. Now these aii p 
p ckets Ate available for a fee pae a 
i 1s istribution. For $25.00, p ti 
dex ceive the first 1,200 AE oe a cumu Fher? 
will 5 resent, for an additional $15.00, subs „cket 
wo ced on the mailing list for additional Pt tjon 
Write to quarterly indexes. For further infor! 4 


; ery “4. 
Norma] Pirie Adult Continuing Education Cente? pt 


. nue, T Upper 
clair, Nj 07045, Montelair State College, Up 


Readers are 


— h 
; mnvrited to send items of reseat? 
terest to 


Dr. Willard E. North, Central 
ssourt State College, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri 64093 
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Among 
Those 
Present 


RICHARD G. GRAF earned his PhD in experimental 
social psychology from the University of Massachusetts. 
He is currently Associate Professor of Psychology at San 
Diego State College, and his research is directed primarily 
toward the problems of social inequity. JEANNE C. RID- 
DELL is a master’s degree candidate at San Diego State 
College. She plans to enter a PhD program in social psy- 
chology and pursue her interests in the general area of 
Sex role development. 


HOWARD R. GRUMPELT holds degrees in psychology 
from the State University of Iowa, Temple peed ome 
and West Virginia University. He has taught at ges 
ington College since 1963 and was on sabbatical at : e 
Bureau of Research, New Jersey Neuro-Psychiatric s. 
stitute last year. He has published papers on percepita 
dissonance, drug effects, and masculinity-femininity. " 
LEN RUBIN received a BA in psychology from E i 
ington College in 1967. She taught the deaf/blind for 

acey Service of the Industrial 


the 4 Sullivan M e | 
Home ae the Blind and is presently a supervising teacher 
at the George Simmons Rehabilitation Center for the 


Blind in Beersheva, Israel. 


ig , ° Psychology at 
CHARLES KARIS, Associate Professor of gy 

Northeastern University, received ae + from peA 
University and is currently engaged in human and ani- 
mal ri Be research. ALVIN KENT, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Education at Northeastern University, received a 
BA in Literature from the New School for Social Re- 


` . er iversity. He 
Sear d an MEd from Northeastern Universit) 
ae et Director of the Office of Educational Re- 


Sources at Northeastern. 


P AMBERT is Professor and current Chairman 
in the Department of Edneational re a op he 
rsi j i z ea è ° 
mke cata Administration. Lie gen 
his BA, MA, and PhD degrees at the spoiled pi j 7 = 
fornia at Berkeley. He has served as a E pa kea a 
ciate superintendent, director of ae a -t The 
director of the Instructional Research Laboratory 


. i ‘rently con- 
i ; : — Madison. He 1s curre 
niversity of Wisconsin inois, and Arizona. He 


Sulti ; York State, Ill 5 
ee cong e Editor of The coun T 
cational Research and is at present, an EX GAR BOR- 
of The Journal of Experimental oa he University 
GATTA was a Brittingham Professor at T nt setae ne: 
x Wisconsin. He is shortly 12 gee Griverity of 
e 
rofessor at Queens College uR spent as a consultant 
4 ‘on, His major research inter- 
the Russell Sage Foangano® and he has spent a good 


= tment of Sociology at the Uni 
nen interests include: research, 
lent and evaluation, and the soci Fr 
pation, With Mr. E ped PA he is co-editor of Sociological 
ethodologies. 


J . b 
{MES MANNON received a BA and MA in sociology 


Seryi Southern Illinois University. Since 1968 he has been 
Monn = as Instructor in the Department of Sociology at 
Seara Uth College, Monmouth, Illinois. His principle re- 

interest is in the field of organizational behavior. 


DAMON J. MILLER is Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion at Southwest Texas State University, San Marcos. 
He received his BS and MEd degrees from Howard Payne 
College and his PhD in educational psychology from the 
University of Texas at Austin. In addition to his teach- 
ing and counseling experience in the public schools, he 
worked with the Gary Job Corps Training Center where 
he was instrumental in establishing and operating an 
intensive group therapy center for job corpsmen. He 
served as a psychologist in the University Counseling Cen- 
ter at Southwest Texas State and is presently the Asso- 
ciate Director of the Counselor Education Program there. 
He is also a member of the Advisory Committee on the 
School Psychology Program at that institution. In addi- 
tion he is serving as a consultant in the fields of human 

relations and learning disabilities. His major areas of 
interest are counseling, psychological assessment, learn- 

ing disabilities, and conflict resolution in human relations. 


JAMES B. MEYER is Associate Professor and Director 
of the Counseling Psychology and Guidance program at 
the University of Oklahoma. He received his PhD in 
Counseling and Behavioral Studies at The University of 
Wisconsin and has teaching and counseling experience on 
the secondary and college levels. He has published articles 
in educational and counseling journals including: Jour- 
nal of Counseling Psychology, Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, The School Guidance Worker, and Journal of 
Counselor Education and Supervision. RAY E. HOS- 
FORD is Associate Professor and Director of the coun- 
seling and guidance program at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara. He received his AB and MA 
degrees from Central Washington State and his PhD from 
Stanford University. Dr. Hosford has published numer- 
ous articles in educational and counseling journals in- 
cluding Journal of Counseling Psychology, Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, The Counseling Psychologist, and the 
Review of Educational Research. He is President of Coun- 
seling Films, Inc., a corporation which produces educa- 
tion films on behavioral counseling. 


WAYNE OTTO is Professor of Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion at The University of Wisconsin—Madison and a Prin- 
cipal Investigator at the Wisconsin Research and Devel- 
opment Center for Cognitive Learning. He is co-author 
of the annual review and summary of reading research 
in The Journal of Educational Research and has written 
several books and numerous articles related to the teach- 
ing of reading. A second edition of Corrective and Reme- 
dial Teaching, co-authored with Richard A. McMenemy 
and Richard J. Smith, will be published early in 1978. 
Prior experience includes public school teaching and fac- 
ulty appointments at the University of Oregon and the 
University of Georgia. ROBERT CHESTER is an Assist- 
ant Scientist at the Wisconsin Research and Development 
Center for Cognitive Learning and project coordinator for 
the Wisconsin Design for Reading Skill Development. 
He completed his PhD degree at the University of Georgia 
in 1971; prior to that time he has extensive experience 
teaching at the elementary school level. 


WILLIAM M. STALLINGS is an Associate Professor of 
Educational Psychology and Research Associate Profes- 
sor in the Office of Instructional Resources at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. He received his BA from the 
University of Kentucky and his MAT and EdD from Indi- 
ana University. His current interests include instruc- 
tional research and cross-cultural motivational research. 


M. §. TSENG is Associate Professor of Education at 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, where he teaches 
statistics, educational research, and courses in educational 
psychology. In addition to his teaching duties, he is a 
research associate of the West Virginia University Re- 
habilitation Research and Training Center (RT-15) di- 
recting research projects in the area of client evaluation. 
He received his EdD from Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, where he was a fellow of the School of Education. 
He did his postdoctoral work in educational research and 
computer applications as a research associate in the In- 
stitute of Educational Research at Indiana University. 
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